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PACE. 

)opalar  notion  of  Brazil  is, 
rtain  extent,  delineated  in 
npanjing  side-illnBtrationB. 
rivers  and  nrgin  forests, 
es  and  jagnars,  anacondas 
igators,  howling  monkeys 
:  parrots,  diamoad-mining, 
i  earthquakes,  are  the  com- 
f  the  picture  formed  in  the 
t  is  prohahly  hazarding  do- 
lat  a  very  large  miyorily  of 
readers  are  hetter  acqoaint- 
1  China  and  India  than  with 
Brazil.  How  few  seem  to 
he  aware  that  in  the  distant 
Southern  Hemisphere  is  a 
stable  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  a  growing  na- 
tion, oecupying  a  territoty 
of  greater  area  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  descendants  of  the 


4  Fbevaob. 

Fortagnese  hold  the  same  relative  position  in  South  Ameiica 
as  the  descendants  of  the  Engliah  in  the  northem  half  of  the 
Kew  World!  How  few  Protestants  are  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  territory  of  Brazil  the  B«formed  religion  was 
first  proclaimed  on  the  Weatem  Continent! 

The  following  work,  by  two  whose  experience  in  the  Bra- 
zilian Empire  embraces  a  period  of  twenty  years,  endeavors 
faithfully  to  portray  the  history  of  the  country,  and,  by  a  nar- 
rative of  incidents  connected  with  travel  and  residence  in  the 
land  of  the  Southern  Cross,  to  make  known  the  manners, 
customs,  and  advancement  of  the  most  progressive  people 
south  of  the  Equator. 

While  "  Itineraries"  relating  to  journeys  of  a  few  months  in 
various  portions  of  the  Empire  have  been  recently  published, 
no  general  work  on  Brazil  has  been  issued  in  Europe  or 
America  since  the  "Sketches"  of  the  senior  author,  (D.P.K.,) 
which  was  most  &vorably  received  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  but  has  long  been  out  of  print. 

Although  the  present  volume  is  the  result  of  a  joint  effort, 

the  desire  for  greater  nniformi^  caused  the  senior  author 

^'  -'---  vi.    -ontributions  in  the  hands  of  his 

e,  (J.  C.F.,)  with  the  permission 

ime  of  the  former  in  the  third 

r.     The  amount  of  matter  from 

each    pen    is,    however,    more 

nearly  equal  than  at  first  sight 

would  appear. 

The  authors  have  consult- 
ed every  important  work  in 
French,  German,  English,  and 
Portuguese,  that  could  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  Brazil, 
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and  likewise  various  published  memoirs  and  discourses 
read  before  the  flourishing  "Geographical  and  Historical 
Society"  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  For  statistics  they  have  either 
personally  examined  the  Imperial  and  provincial  archives,  or 
have  quoted  directly  from  Brazilian  state  papers. 

For  important  services,  the  authors  are  happy  to  acknow- 
ledge their  indebtedness  to  Conselheiro  J.  F.  de  Gavalcanti  de 
Albuquerque,  His  Brazilian  Majesty's  Minister-Plenipotentiary 
at  Washington,  and  M.  le  Chevalier  d'Aguiar,  Brazilian  Con- 
Bul-General  at  New  York;  to  Hon.  Ex-Governor  Kent,  of 
Maine,  and  Ferdinand  Coxe,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  both  of 
whom  held  high  diplomatic  positions  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  to 
Hon.  Judge  J.  TJ.  Petit,  formerly  Consul  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Northern  provinces  of  Brazil;  to  Mrs. L.  A.  Cuddehy, 
late  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and  to  Rev.  H.  A.  Boardman,  li.D.,  of 
Philadelphia.  They  also  express  their  obligations  to  Mr.  D. 
Bates,  Thos.  Rainey,  M.D.,  and  to  A.  R.  Egbert,  M.D.,  for 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Appendix. 


The  muiieroiis  Qliistetioiis  are,  with  few  exceptions,  eiUier  from  sketchee,  or 
dagQerreotjpe  Tiews  taken  on  the  spot,  and  hare  been  faithfrdl j  as  well  as  skil- 
taSij  ezeeated  1^  Messrs.  Van  Ingen  &  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia.  The  acoompanjing 
■ap,  pr^Mred  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Golton  &  Co.,  is  probably  the  most  perfect  erer  pnb- 
lidked  of  an  Empire  which  has  ncTer  been  surreyed.  In  1S56  the  junior  anther 
tratdled  more  than  three  thousand  mOes  in  Brazil,  making  corrections  of  this  map 
as  he  joomeyed ;  and  his  sincere  thanks  are  heartily  giyen  to  Senhor  John  Lisboa, 
of  Bahia»  who  has  deroted  himself  to  the  geography  of  his  natire  land. 


THE  FOBTUGUESB  LANGUAGE. 

Thi  Portngaese  Ungaage  is  oniTenally  spoken  in  BrasiL  It  is  not  a  dialect 
of  the  Spanish,  as  many  suppose,  but,  as  Vi^yra  says,  is  the  eldest  danghter 
of  the  Latin.  It  is  much  more  mascnline  than  the  Gastilian,  and  in  its  strength, 
compactness,  and  exprtssiyeness  clearly  indicates  its  Roman  parentage.  Sis- 
mondi,  Schlegel,  and  Sonthey  hare  fully  treated  of  Portuguese  literature,  and 
thdr  opinion  is  i^Ten  in  the  pages  of  this  work.  Ifr.  Pickering,  the  lexico- 
grapher, was  an  excellent  Portuguese  scholar,  but,  besides  Bfr.  Longfellow, 
there  are  probably  not  three  literati  in  the  United  States  acquainted  with  the  rich 
language  and  beUet-lettret  of  Lusitania.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Aj^leton 
are  about  to  add  to  their  Ollendorf  series  a  '<  Method  for  leandng  Portuguese,"  and 
hope  that  many  of  our  countrymen  will  thus  be  induced  to  acquire  the  beautiftil 
language  of  de  Gamoes. 

The  term  Dom  (ddmntu)  is  not  used  indiscriminately,  like  the  Don  of  the  Spanish, 
but  is  only  applied  by  the  Portuguese  and  their  descendants  to  monarchs,  princes, 
and  bishop 

The  termination  E6  is  pronounced  onn, — ^thus,  nSo  (not)  is  pronounced  like  tha 
English  word  noun.  Words  ending  in  See  are  pronounced  by  inserting  an  n 
between  e  and  s ;  thus,  de  Gamoes — (Eng.  de  Gamoens.) 

One  mUreUf  (a  thousand  reis, — nearly  equal  to  fifty  cents,)  the  Brasilian  coin  so 
firequently  mentioned  in  these  pages,  is  always  represented  by  the  dollar  sign  after 
the  mil:  thus,  5$500  is  fire  mil,  fiTe  hundred  reis,— not  quite  three  dollars.  On 
page  170  read  « fifty  milrds,  (about  twenty-flye  dollars,)"  and  not  « fifty  mUreia, 
(about  twenty-flye  cents.)" 
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CHAPT&B  I. 
yarn  BAT  ot  BIO  DB  JABBnto — HUTOBic  miaiHuoBnoBi — nan  naiT  w  thb 

AKDOB — nOHT-ICB>BI — OUBBtHOir*   OF  BBAtTTT 
}    ITEWABT — TBI    CAKTAb    Or'SBAIIIi — DUTtBC' 


Tbs  B«y  of  Naplea,  lAe  Golden  Horn  of  ConatantinopU,  and  the 
Bay  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  are  always  mentioned  by  the  travelled 
tonriflt  as  pre-eminently  worthy  to  be  olsHaed  together  for  their 
extent,  and  for  the  beauty  &°^  Bublimity  of  their  scenery.  The  first 
two,  however,  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  last-named  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  which,  in  a  climate  of  perpetual  rammer,  is  enclosed 
within  the  ranges  of  singalBrly-pictnresqae  monntainfl,  and  is 
dotted  with  the  Terdure-oorered  islands  of  the  tropics.    He  who, 

IS 
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in  Switzerland,  has  gazed  from  the  Quai  of  Vevay,  or  from  tho 
windows  of  the  old  Castle  of  Chillon,  upon  the  grand  panorama  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  can  have  an  idea  of  the 
general  view  of  the  Bay  of  Bio  de  Janeiro;  and  there  was  much 
truth  and  beauty  in  the  remark  of  the  Swiss,  who,  looking  for  the 
first  time  on  the  native  splendor  of  the  Brazilian  bay  and  its  circlet 
of  mountains,  exclaimed,  ^^Cest  rSelvetie  Meridionalei"  (It  is  the 
Southern  Switzerland !) 

What  a  glorious  spectacle  must  have  presented  itself  to  those 
early  navigators — ^De  Solis,  Majellan,  and  Martin  Af^Dnso  de  Souza — 
who-^<wes»  Ihft  &Bit  Buropeana  that  ever  sailed  through  the  narrow 
portal  which,  constitutes  the  entrance  to  Kitherohy,  (Hidden 
Water,)  as  these  almost  land-locked  waters  were  appropriately  and 
poetically  termed  by  the  Tamoya  Indians  I  Though  the  moun- 
tain-sides and  borders  of  the  bay  are  still  richly  and  luxuriantly 
dothed,  then  all  the  primeval  forests  existed,  and  gave  a  wilder 
and  more'  striking  beauty  to  a  scene  so  enchanting  in  a  natural 
point  of  view,  even  after  three  centuries  of  the  encroachments  of 
man.  De  Souza — as  the  common  tradition  runs — supposed  that 
he  had  entered  the  mouth  of  a  mighty  river,  rivalling  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Amazon,  and  named  it  Eio  de  Janeiro,  (Biver  of  January,) 
after  the  happy  month — January,  1531 — in  which  he  made  his 
imagined  discovery.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
misnomer,  it  is  not  only  applied  to  the  large  and  commodious  bay, 
but  to  the  province  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  to  the  populous  metro- 
polis of  Brazil,  which  sits  like  a  queen  upon  its  bright  shores. 

We  aU  of  us  know,  either  by  our  own  experience  or  by  that 
of  others,  what  is  the  sight  of  land  to  the  tempest-tossed  voyager. 
When  the  broad  blue  circle  of  sea  and  sky,  which  for  days  and 
weeks  has  encompassed  his  vision,  is  at  length  broken  by  a  shore, 
-—even  though  that  shore  be  bleak  and  desolate  as  the  ice-moun- 
tains of  the  Arctic  regions, — it  is  invested  with  a  surpassing 
interest,  it  is  robed  in  undreamed-of  charms.  What,  then,  must 
be  the  emotions  of  one  who,  coming  from  a  latitude  of  stormy 
winter,  beholds  around  him  a  land  of  perpetual  summer,  with  its 
towering  and  crested  palms,  and  its  giant  vegetation  arrayed  in 
fikdeless  green ! 

In  December,  1861,  when  the  Hudson  and  the  Potomac  were 
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l»idged  by  the  ioe-king,  and  clouds  and  snow  draped  the  dky  and 

tfa#  land,  our  good  Teesel  stood  out  npon  a  stormy  sea.    A  few 

wedcs  of  gales  and  rolling  waves,  varied  by  light  winds  and  calms, 

brought  us  to  Cape  Frio.    This  isolated  peak  shoots  up  as  steeply 

as  the  chalk-cliflb  of  England,  as  high  as  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar, 

and  is  covered  to  its  very  snmmit  with  verdure.    No  clonds — as  I 

last  beheld  them  in  conjunction  with  terra  firma — were  fW>wn- 

ing  over  this  summer-land.    The  balmiest  breezes  were  blowing, 

and  the  palms  upon  the  adjacent  hills  were  gracefully  waving 

above  the  world  of  vegetation — so  new  to  me — ^which  gleamed  in 

the  warm  sunlight.    It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  that  the 

day,  not  without  evening-glories,  faded  away.     The  morning  sun 

dume  clearly,  and  the  lofty  mountain-range  near  the  entrance  to  the 

harbor  stood  forth  in  an  outline  at  once  bold,  abrupt,  and  beautiful. 

Th»  first  entrance  of  any  one  to  the  Bay  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  forms 

an  era  in  his  existence : — 

'*  An  hour 
Wlienoe  he  may  date  thenceforward  and  fbrerer." 

JEtven  tiie  dullest  observer  must  afl;erward  cherish  sublimer  views 
of  the  manifold  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
I  have  seen  the  most  rude  and  ignorant  Bussian  sailor,  the  im- 
moral and  unreflecting  Australian  adventurer,  as  well  as  the  culti- 
vated and  refined  European  gentleman,  stand  silent  upon  the  deck, 
mutually  admiring  the  gigantic  avenue  of  mountains  and  palm- 
oovered  isles,  which,  like  the  granite  pillars  before  the  Temple 
of  Luxor,  form  a  fitting  colonnade  to  the  portal  of  the  finest  bay 
in  the  world. 

On  either  side  of  that  contracted  entrance,  as  fkr  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  stretch  away  the  mountains,  whose  pointed  and  fantastic 
shapes  recall  the  glories  of  Alpland.  On  our  left,  the  Sugar-Loaf 
stands  like  a  giant  sentinel  to  the  metropolis  of  Brazil.  The  round 
and  green  summits  of  the  Tres  IrmSos  (^Three  Brothers)  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  peaks  of  Corcovado  and  Tijuca ;  while 
the  Gffvia  rears  its  huge  sail-like  form,  and  half  hides  the  fading 
line  of  mountains  which  extends  to  the  veiy  borders  of  Bio  Grande 
do  SoL  On  the  ri^t,  another  lofty  range  commences  near  the 
principal  fortress  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and, 
Arming  curtain-like  ramparts,  reaches  away,  in  picturesque  head- 
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lands,  to  the  bold  promontory  well  known  to  all  South  Atlantio 
navigators  as  Cape  Frio.  Far  through  the  opening  of  the  bay,  and 
in  some  places  towering  even  above  the  lofty  coast-barrier,  can  be 
discovered  the  blue  outline  of  the  distant  Organ  Mountains,  whose 
lofty  pinnacles  will  at  once  suggest  the  origin  of  their  name. 

The  general  effect  is  truly  sublime;  but  as  the  vessel  draws 
nearer  to  the  bold  shore,  and  we  see,  on  the  sides  of  the  double 
mount  which  rises  in  the  rear  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  peculiar  bright- 
leaved  woods  of  Brazil,  with  here  and  there  the  purple-blooming 
quaresma-tree, — and  when  we  observe  that  the  snake-like  cacti  and 
rich-flowering  parasites  shoot  forth  and  hang  down  even  from  the 
jagged  and  precipitous  sides  of  the  Sugar-Loaf, — ^and  as  we  single 
out  in  every  nook  and  crevice  new  evidences  of  a  genial  and  pro- 
lific clime, — emotion,  before  overwhelmed  by  vastness  of  outline, 
now  unburdens  itself  in  every  conceivable  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  admiration. 

The  breeze  is  wafdng  us  onward,  and  we  pass  beneath  the  white 
walls  of  the  Santa  Cruz  fortress.  A  bla<&  soldier,  dressed  in  a 
light  uniform  of  enviable  coolness,  leans  lazily  over  a  parapet, 
while  higher  up  on  the  ramparts  a  sentinel  marches  with  leisurely 
tread  near  the  glass  cupola  which,  illuminated  at  night,  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  entering  mariner.  Immediately  an  enormous  trumpet 
is  protruded  from  this  cupola,  and  our  good  ship  is  saluted  by  a 
stentorian  voice,  dcimanding,  in  Portuguese-English,  the  usual 
questions  put  to  vessels  sailing  into  a  foreign  port.  We  soon  glide 
from  under  the  frowning  guns  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  are  just  abreast 
Fort  Lage,  celebrated  as  the  first  spot  of  the  bay  ever  inhabited  by 
civilized  man.  The  scene  which  now  opens  before  us  is  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Far  to  our  left,  beneath  the  Sugar-Loaf,  but  nearer  to 
the  city,  is  the  fortress  of  St.  John,  bright  amid  the  surrounding 
verdure.  Passing  through  a  fleet  of  graceftilly  shaped  canoes  and 
market-boats,  manned  by  half-clad  blacks,  we  cling  to  the  steep 
right-hand  coast,  which  soon  precipitously  terminates,  and  reveals 
to  us  the  lovely  little  Bay  of  Jurujuba, — ^the  "five-fathom"  bay  of 
the  English.  Again  looking  to  the  opposite  side,  beyond  St.  John, 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  graceful  Cove  of  Botafoga  (the  Bay  of 
Kaples  in  miniature)  and  the  pretty  suburb  of  the  same  name, 
which  seems  like  a  jewel  set  between  the  smooth  white  beach  and 
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the  broad  circle  of  living  green.  Here  too  we  have  another  of  the 
manj  views  of  the  Corcovado  and  the  Gavia,  which,  as  we  vary 
our  position,  are  ever  changing  and  ever  beantifiil. 

l^ow  the  vast  city  looms  np  before  us,  extending,  with  its  white 
Bnbnrbs,  for  miles  along  the  irregolar  shores  of  the  bay,  and  nm- 
ning  £Kr  back  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Tijuca  Honntains,  diversified 
by  green  hills  which  seem  to  spring  up  from  the  most  popolons 
neighborhoods.  These  combined  circamstances  prevent  a  perfect 
view  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  from  the  waters.  While  gazing  upon  the 
domes  and  steeples,  on  the  white  edifices  of  the  city,  and  the  bright 
verdure-dad  Gloria,  Santa  Teresa,  and  Castello  Hills,  we  are  cut 
short  in  our  admiration  by  the  cry  of  a  Brazilian  official : — <<  Let  go 
your  anchor.''  The  command  is  obeyed,  and  we  are  comfortably 
lying  to  under  the  formidable-looking  guns  of  the  Forteleza  Yille- 
gagnon.  Our  vessel  swings  round  and  reveals  to  us  on  the  opposite 
shore  the  city  of  Praia  Grande,  the  parti-colored  cliff  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  upon  a  mere  rock,  which  seems  a  fragment  of  the  ad- 
joining shore,  the  little  church  of  Kossa  Senhora  de  Boa  Yiagem, 
in  which  Boman  Catholic  voyagers  are  supposed  to  pay  their  vows, 
and  around  which  many  graceful  palm-trees  are  nodding  in  the 
oool  ocean-breeze.  While  awaiting  the  visit  of  the  custom-house 
<AcerB  we  remain  upon  deck,  and  tire  not  of  scenes  so  novel  and 
exciting.  Little  steamers  and  graceM  falluas*  are  passing  and  re- 
passing from  Praia  Grande  and  St.  Domingo.  White  sails  are  dot- 
ting the  bay  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  while  all  around  us  the 
serried  masts  of  Brazilian  and  foreign  vessels  are  evidences  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  busy  mart. 

The  night  soon  succeeds  the  short  twilight  of  the  tropics,  and  the 
city  from  our  ship  seems  like  a  land  of  fairy  enchantment.  Bril- 
liancy and  novelty  do  not  end  with  the  day.  Linumerable  gas- 
lights line  the  immense  borders  of  the  city  down  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  bay,  and  are  reflected  back  from  the  water  in  a  thousand 
quivering  flashes.  The  very  forms  of  the  hills  themselves  are  de- 
fined amid  the  darkness  by  rows  of  lamps  extending  over  their 
verdure-clad  summits,  and  seem  like  the  fabled  star-bridges  of  an 
Arabian  tale.    The  steam  ferry-boats  bear  various-colored  lights^ 


*  See  engniTiDg  on  page  60. 
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and  each  veBsel  in  the  harbor  has  a  lamp  at  its  fore;  while  OTeiy 
tarn  of  the  wheel  ftirrows  through  a  diamcMid  sea,  and  every  daah 
of  the  oar  and  every  ripple  from  the  gentle  evening  breeze  reveals 
a  thousand  brilliant  phosphorescent  animalculse  illuminating  the 
otherwise  darkened  waters.  When  we  look  above  us  we  behold  new 
oonstellations  spangling  the  heavens^  and  their  queen  is  the  Southern 
Cross,  guarded  by  her  silent  and  mysterious  attendants,  the  Majel- 
lan  Clouds.  The  Great  Bear  has  long  since  been  hidden  from  us; 
but  just  peeping  over  the  natural  ramparts  of  the  Organ  Mountains, 
we  see  an  old  and  a  welcome  friend  in  that  beaming  Oiion,  who  here 
loses  none  of  his  northern  splendor,  and  does  not  even  pale  before 
his  rival  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Amid  such  scenes  who 
could  close  their  eyelids  in  sleep  f  Dr.  Kidder  on  one  occasion,  re- 
turning from  the  northern  provinces,  entered  the  harbor  at  night- 
fiill  during  a  squall,  and  thus  describes  the  scene: — 

^'  We  passed  close  under  the  walls  <^  Fort  Santa  Cruz ;  but,  just 
as  the  vessel  was  in  the  most  critical  part  of  the  passage,  the  wind 
lulled,  and  the  current  of  the  ebbing  tide  swept  her  back,  and  by 
degrees  carried  her  over  toward  the  rocks  upon  which  Fort  Lage 
is  constructed.  The  moment  was  one  of  great  excitement  and 
danger.  Our  situation  was  perceived  at  the  forts,  which  severally 
flred  guns,  and  burned  white  and  blue  lights,  in  order  to  show  us 
their  position. 

'<A  more  sublime  scene  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  rolling 
thunders  of  the  cannon  were  echoed  back  by  the  sunx>unding 
mountain-peaks,  and  the  brilliant  glare  of  the  artificial  flames  ap- 
peared the  more  intense  in  the  midst  of  unusual  darkness.  Happily 
for  the  vessel  and  all  on  board,  the  wind  freshened  in  time,  and  we 
were  borne  gallantly  up  to  the  man-of-war  anchorage,  where,  at 
nine  o^clock,  we  were  lying  moored  to  not  less  than  seventy  fothoms 
of  chain. 

^<l?he  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  evening  remained  very 
dark.  This  circumstance  heightened  the  beauty  of  the  city  and 
tiie  effect  of  her  thousand  lamps,  which  were  seen  brightly  burn- 
ing at  measured  intervals  over  the  hills  and  praias  of  her  far^ 
stretching  suburbs.  One  young  man  was  so  enchanted  with  the 
novelty  and  splendor  of  the  scene,  that  he  remained  on  deck  all 
night  to  gaze  upon  it,  notwithstanding  rain  fell  at  internals.'' 
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More  than  one  have  had  to  confeBS  that  their  fint  tw0n1y*fi>nr 
hours  before  Ko  have  been  spent  in  a  perpendioalar  position  with 
the  eyes  wide  open,  and  eonld  ezohum,  with  emphasis,^- 

'*  Most  gloiiooB  night  I 
Thoa  wert  not  sent  for  slamber." 

Every  thing  is  so  fredi,  so  novel  and  awakening,  that  we  are  liko 
diildren  on  the  eve  of  scnne  great  festival  or  the  night  before  the 
first  journey  to  some  vast  city  with  whose  wonders  the  story-book 
and  the  improvisations  of  the  nursery  have  filled  the  imagination 
tothefnlL 

I  have  again  and  again  entered  and  quitted  the  Bay  oi  Bio  de 
Jfloieiio  when  the  billows  were  surging  and  when  the  calm  mantled 
the  deep;  and,  whether  in  the  purple  light  of  a  tropic  mcnming, 
in  the  garish  noon,  or  in  the  too  brief  twilight  of  that  Southern 
dime,  it  has  always  presented  to  me  new  glories  and  new  charms. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  look  upon  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
scenes  of  both  hemispheres }  but  I  have  never  found  one  which 
combined  so  much  to  be  admired  as  the  panorama  which  we  have 
attempted  to  describe.  On  the  Height  of  St.  Elmo  I  have  diank  in 
as  mnch  of  beauty  from  that  curvilinear  bay  of  Southern  Italy, 
upon  whose  bosom  float  the  isles  of  Capri  and  Ischia,  and  upon 
whose  margin  nestle  the  graceftilly-shaped  Yesuvius,  the  long  arm 
of  Sorrento,  and  the  proverbially-brilliant  city  of  Naples.  I  have 
seen  Tery  great  variety  in  the  blue,  isle-dotted  Bay  of  Panama; 
and  I  have  beheld  in  the  Alps,  and  in  tiie  western  entrance  to  the 
Straits  of  Majellan,  where  the  black,  jagged  Andes  are  rent  asunder, 
scenes  of  wildness  and  sublimity  without  parallel;  but,  all  things 
considered,  I  have  yet  to  gaze  upon  a  scene  which  surpasses,  in 
combined  beauty,  variety,  and  grandeur,  the  mountain-engirdled 
mtherohy. 

The  above  imjuressions  were  penned  before  I  had  read,  with  a 
single  exception,  one  of  the  many  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Bay 
of  Bio  de  Janeiro ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  those  who  had  never 
seen  the  natural  beauties  of  this  region  would  not  give  ready 
ftssent  to  its  exaltation  above  so  many  otiier  places  &mous  for 
their  scenery.  Such  might  say,  ''He  is  an  enthusiast,  an  exagge> 
rator."     I  have  since  perused  many  books,  journals,  and  letters 
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on  Brazil;  and  all — from  the  ponderooB  tomes  of  Spiz  and  Yon 
Martins,  down  to  the  ephemeral  lines  of  a  oontribntor  to  the  news- 
papers —are  of  one  accord  in  regard  to  this  wonderM  bay.  Though 
the  works  may  be  devoted  to  history,  science,  commerce,  or  to  the 
epistolary  correspondence  of  friends,  in  this  respect  they  all  bear  a 
resemblance;  for  all  draw  the  same  portrait  and  from  the  same 
original.  Indeed,  when  reading  the  description  given  by  the  late 
lamented  English  botanist,  Grardner,  I  half  suspected  myself  a 
plagiarist,  though  I  had  never  read  his  interesting  and  truly 
valuable  travels  until  my  own  account  was  written. 

Describing  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  this  naturalist  says, — 
^^  Passing  through  the  magnificent  portal  of  the  bay,  we  came  to 
an  anchor  a  few  miles  below  the  city,  not  being  allowed  to  proceed 
£Eurther  until  visited  by  the  authorities.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
express  the  feelings  which  arise  in  the  mind  while  the  eye  surveys 
the  beautifally-varied  scenery  which  is  disclosed  on  entering  the 
harbor, — scenery  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  on  the  fisbce  of  the 
earth,  and  on  the  production  of  which  nature  seems  to  have 
exerted  all  her  energies.  Since  then  I  have  visited  many  places 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  their  grandeur,  but  none  of  them 
have  left  a  like  impression  on  my  mind.  As  far  up  the  bay  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  lovely  little  verdant  and  palm-clad  islands  were  to 
be  seen  rising  out  of  its  dark  bosom ;  while  the  hills  and  lofty 
mountains  which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  formed  a  befitting  frame  for  such  a  picture.  At  night 
the  lights  of  the  city  had  a  fine  effect;  and  when  the  land-breeze 
began  to  blow,  the  rich  odor  of  the  orange  and  other  perfUmed 
flowers  was  borne  seaward  along  with  it,  and,  by  me  at  least, 
enjoyed  the  more  from  having  been  so  long  shut  out  from  the 
companionship  of  flowers.  Ceylon  has  been  celebrated  by  voyagers 
for  its  spicy  odors;  but  I  have  twice  made  its  shores,  with  a  land- 
breeze  blowing,  without  experiencing  any  thing  half  so  sweet  as 
those  which  greeted  my  arrival  at  Eio." 

The  description  given  by  the  Bev.  G.  S.  Stewart  is  valuable  in 
showing  the  impressions  of  this  magnificent  bay  upon  one  who 
had,  since  his  first  visit  to  Brazil,  viewed  some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned scenes  in  the  world : — 

<'I  was  anxious  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  impressions  received 
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twenty  years  ago  from  the  same  scenery^  and  to  determine  how 
fiir  the  magnificent  picture  still  lingering  in  my  memory  was 
justified  by  the  reality,  or  how  far  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  younger  years  and  the  freshness  of  less  experienced 
travel.  The  early  light  of  the  morning  quickly  determined  the 
point.  I  was  hurried  to  the  deck  by  a  message  from  Lieutenant 
B J  already  there,  and  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  higher  admiration  by  any  picture  in  still  life  than  by 
the  group  of  mountains  and  the  coast-scene  meeting  my  eyes  on 
the  left.  The  wildness  and  sublimity  of  outline  of  the  PSo  de 
Assucar,  Duos  LrmSos,  Gravia,  and  Corcovado,  and  their  fantastic 
combinations,  irom,  t!he  point  at  which  we  viewed  them,  can  scarce 
be  rivalled;  while  the  richness  and  beauty  of  coloring  thrown 
over  and  around  the  whole,  in  purple  and  gold,  rose-color,  and 
etiiereal  blue,  were  all  that  the  varied  and  glowing  tints  of  the 
rising  day  ever  impart.  No  fancy-sketch  of  fairy-land  could  sur- 
pass this  scene,  and  we  stood  gazing  upon  it  as  if  &scinated  by  the 
work  of  a  master-hand.^' 

The  city  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  or  San  Sebastian,  is  at  once  the 
commercial  emporium  and  the  political  capital  of  the  nation. 
While  Bnudl  embraces  a  greater  territorial  dominion  than  any 
other  country  of  the  New  World;  together  with  natural  advan- 
tages second  to  none  on  the  globe,  the  position,  the  scenery, 
and  the  increasing  magnitude  of  its  capital  render  it  a  metro- 
polis worthy  of  the  empire.  Bio  de  Janeiro  is  the  largest  city 
of  South  America,  the  third  in  size  on  the  Western  Continent, 
and  boasts  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Its  harbor  is  situated  just  within  the  borders  of  the  Southern 
Torrid  Zone,  and  communicates,  as  before  described,  with  the 
wide-rolling  Atlantic,  by  a  deep  and  narrow  passage  between  two 
granite  mountains.  This  entrance  is  so  safe  as  to  render  the  ser- 
vices of  a  pilot  entirely  unnecessary.  So  commanding,  however, 
is  the  position  of  the  various  fortresses  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
upon  its  islands  and  on  the  surrounding  heights,  that,  if  efficiently 
manned  by  a  body  of  determined  men,  they  might  defy  the  hostile 
ingress  of  the  proudest  navies  in  the  world. 

Once  within  this  magnificent  bay  of  Nitherohy,  the  wanderer 
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of  the  seas  may  safely  moor  his  bark  within  hearing  of  the  roar  of 
the  ooean-snrf. 

The  aspect  which  Bio  de  Janeiro  presents  to  the  beholder  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  compact  bride  walls,  the  dingy  roofr,  the 
tall  chimneys,  and  the  generally-*eyen  sites  of  onr  Northern  cities. 
Its  sorfikce  is  diversified  by  hills  of  irregular  bnt  picturesque  diape, 
which  shoot  np  in  different  directions,  leaving  between  them  flat 
intervals  of  greater  or  lees  extent.  Along  the  bases  of  these  hills, 
and  np  their  sides,  stand  rows  of  bnildings,  whose  whitened  walls 
and  red-tiled  roofb  are  in  happy  contrast  with  the  deep-green 
foliage  that  always  sorroonds  and  often  embowers  them. 

The  most  prominent  eminence,  almost  in  front  of  ns,  is  the  Morro 
do  Gastello,  which  overiooks  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  on 
which  is  the  tall  signal-staff  that  announces,  in  connection  with  the 
telegraph  on  Babylonia  Hill,  the  nation,  class,  and  position  of  every 
vessel  that  appears  in  the  offing.  Upon  our  right  we  see  the 
convent-crowned  hill  of  San  Bento;  and  if  we  could  have  a  bird's- 
eye  view  from  a  point  midway  between  the  turrets  of  the  convent 
and  the  signal-staff  of  Morro  do  Castello,  we  should  see  the  city 
spread  beneath  us,  with  its  streets,  steeples,  and  towers,  its  public 
edifices,  parks,  and  vermillion  chimneyless  rooft,  and  its  aqueducts 
spanning  the  spaces  between  the  seven  green  hills,  constituting  a 
gigantic  mosaic,  bordered  upon  one  side  by  the  mountains,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay. 

From  the  central  portion  <^  the  city  the  suburbs  extend  about 
four  miles  in  each  of  the  three  principal  directions,  so  that  the 
municipality  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  containing  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  covers  a  greater  extent  of  ground  than  any  European 
city  of  the  same  population. 

Here  dwell  a  large  part  of  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  and,  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the  representatives  of  the  different 
provinces,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
consuls,  and  a  commingled  populace  of  native  Brazilians  and  of 
foreigners  from  almost  every  clime.  That  which  in  the  popular 
estimation,  however,  confers  the  greatest  distinction  upon  Bio,  is 
not  the  busy  throng  of  foreign  and  home  merchants,  sea-captains, 
ordinary  Gtovemment-officials,  and  the  upper  classes  of  society;  but 
it  is  in  the  fietct  that  here  resides  the  imperial  head  of  Brazil,  the 
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young  and  gifted  Dom  Pedro  11.,  who  nnites  the  blood  of  the  Bra- 
ganzas  and  the  Hapsbnrgs,  and  nnder  whose  constitntional  role 
ciTil  liberty,  religions  toleration,  and  general  prosperity  are  better 
secured  than  in  any  other  Government  of  the  New  W<nrld,  save 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  bears  sway. 

Attractive  as  may  be  the  natural  scenery  and  the  beanties  of  art 
abonnding  in  any  country,  it  must  be  confessed  that  human  exist- 
ence, with  its  weal  or  woe,  involves  a  £ftr  deeper  interest.  And  the 
traveller  but  poorly  accomplishes  his  task  of  delineating  the  pre- 
Bent,  if  he  leaves  unattempted  some  sketches  of  the  history  of  the 
past  as  an  introduction  to  the  scenes  and  events  which  have  come 
under  his  own  observation.  After  glancing  rapidly  at  some  of  the 
most  striking  sights  and  customs  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  I  shall  intro- 
duce a  brief  sketch  of  its  past  history. 


CHAPTEB  n. 


UHOnrO HOTBL    PHABOirZ — SOTXL  B 


F0L10a-BIOI>LlTlOH>  — 


Ths  stranger  who,  with  anidoas  expectation,  has  paced  tlie  deck 
of  hie  vessel  as  it  lies  at  anchor  under  YiUegagnon,  knowB  no  more 
■welcome  sonnd  than  the  permiaeioQ  from  the  Cnstom-Honse  and 
health  officers  to  land  and  roam  through  the  city  which  for  hours 
before  his  eyea  have  visited.  The  blades  who  have  come  from  the 
shore  now  return,  pulling  their  heavy  boat  lustily  along,  for  they 
are  sure  of  a  treble  price  from  the  newly-arrived.  Who  that  has 
visited  Bio  de  Janeiro  will  not  at  a  glance  recognise  the  landing- 
place  depicted  in  the  engraving?  Sotel  Pharoux,  the  Palace  Stairs, 
and  the  Largo  do  Pa^o,  (Palace  Square,)  are  associated  with  Bio  de 
Jan^ro  in  the  mind  of  every  foreign  naval  officer  who  has  been  on 
S4 
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the  BrazU  statioii.  Bnt  changes  have  takeix^  place,  and  greater  are 
in  contemplation,  among  this  slow-moving  people.  Hotel  Pharonx 
still  lifts  its  white  walls;  but  it  is  modernized,  and  the  old  restau- 
rant and  stable  in  the  basement  have  given  way  to  shell-merchants 
and  feather-flower  dealers,  and  the  dining-room  is  upon  the  second 
floor.  We  no  longer  land  at  the  Palace  Stairs,  where  formerly  at 
flood-tide  the  waters  of  the  bay  dashed  and  foamed  against  the 
stone  parapet  which  at  this  point  marked  their  limit.  The  square 
has  been  extended  into  the  waves,  and  soon  the  Grovemment  will 
have  fine  quays  along  the  whole  water-edge  in  this  part  of  the 
dty. 

Instead  of  the  old  granite  steps,  we  ascend  the  wooden  stairs  at 
the  end  of  a  long  jetty.  Here  our  boat  has  arrived,  amid  odors 
that  certainly  have  not  been  wafted  from  <' Araby  the  blest,''  and 
we  learn  that  the  sewerage  of  Bio  is  a  portable  instead  of  an  under- 
ground afBair.  The  sense  of  hearipg,  too,  is  wounded  by  the  con- 
fused jabbering  of  blacks  in  the  language  of  C^ngo,  the  shouts 
of  Portuguese  boat-owners,  and  by  the  oaths  of  American  and 
finglish  sailors.  Once  clear  of  this  throng,  what  novel  sights  and 
sounds  astonish  us  I  A  hackney-coachman,  in  glazed  hat  and  red 
vest,  invites  us  to  a  ride  to  the  Botanical  Grardens;  a  smart-looking 
mulatto  points  to  his  '<  Hansom"  hard  by  the  Hotel  de  France. 
Before  their  words  are  ended,  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  blast  of 
bugles  attract  our  attention  in  another  direction.  There,  in  front 
of  the  old  palace,  is  drawn  up  a  handful  of  the  National  Guard, 
composed  of  every  imaginable  complexion,  from  white  to  African; 
and  now,  as  every  day  at  noon,  they  remove  their  helmets,  listen 
for  a  moment  with  religious  veneration  to  the  strain  of  music 
which  the  black  trumpeters  puff  out  from  swelling  cheeks,  and  then 
resume,  with  the  exception  of  the  sentinels,  their  difficult  task  of 
loitering  in  the  corridors  of  the  huge  building,  or  basking  in  the 
sunshine,  until  another  sound  of  the  bugle  shall  call  them  to  change 
guard  or  fall  into  ranks  at  vespers. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  to  try  the  vehicles  of  Eio  de  Janeiro;  so 
we  dismiss  our  would-be  coachmen,  and  look  around  us  in  the 
Laigo  do  Pa^. 

At  the  Palace  Square  the  stranger  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a 
tkrong  as  diverse  in  habits  and  appearance,  and  as  variegated  in 
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complezioii  and  costame,  kb  his  &11C7  ever  pictured.  The  majority 
of  the  crowd  are  AAicaDB,  who  collect  around  the  fountain  to 
obtain  water,  which  flows  from  a  score  of  pipes,  and,  when  canght 
in  tubs  or  barrels,  is  borne  off  upon  the  heads  of  both  males  and 
females. 

'  The  slaves  go  barefooted,  bat  some  of  them  are  gayly  dressed. 
Their  socialnlity  when  congregated  in  these  resorts  is  usually 
extreme,  bat  aometimeB  it  ends  in  differences  and  blows.  To  pre- 
vent disorders  of  this  kind,  soldiers  are  generally  stationed  near 
the  fountains,  who  are  pretty  sure  to  maintain  their  authority 
over  the  unresisting  blacks.  Formerly  there  were  only  a  few 
principal    fountains;    now  there   are    large    chafariz  in  all  the 


Bqnaree,  and  at  the  comers  of  every  third  or  fourth  street  are 
smaller  streams  of  the  pure  element,  which  flow  at  the  turning  of 
a  stopcock. 

The  Falaoe  is  a  large  stone  building,  exhibiting  the  old  Portngnese 
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itjie  of  arduieotoie.  It  was  long  used  as  a  reeidenoe  by  the  viee- 
Toys,  and  for  a  time  by  Dom  John  YL,  but  is  now  appropriated  to 
various  public  offices,  and  contains  a  suite  of  rooms  in  which  court 
is  held  on  gala-days.  The  buildings  at  the  rear  of  the  Palace 
Square  (represented  on  the  left  of  the  engraving)  were  all  erected 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  oldest  was  a  Franciscan  convent^ 
but  has  long  since  been  connected  with  the  Palace,  and  used  for 

• 

secular  purposes.  The  old  chapel,  with  its  shcnrt,  thick  tower, 
remains,  but  has  been  superseded,  in  popularity  as  well  as  in 
splendor,  by  the  more  recently-erected  imperial  chapel,  whidi, 
without  belfry,  stands  at  its  right.  Acyoining  the  imperial  chapel 
is  that  of  the  third  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Garmel,  which  is 
daily  open,  and  is  used  as  a  cathedraL  The  steeples  of  this  church 
during  certain  festivals  are  illuminated  to  the  veiy  crosses,  and 
present  a  splendid  appearance  from  the  shipping. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  generally  quite  narrow;  but  the  Bua 
Dirdtaf  which  is  seen  in  the  above  cut  beyond  the  Largo  do  Payo, 
is  wide,  and  well  paved  with  small  square  blocks  of  stone  which  are 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Bua  Direita  and  many  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  are  now  as  well  paved  as 
the  finest  thorough£Etres  of  London  or  Vienna,  presenting  a  great 
contrast  to  the  former  irregular  and  miserable  pavement,  which 
was  in  use  up  to  1854.  The  Bua  Birdta  and  the  Largo  do  Bocio 
are  the  points  whence  omnibuses  start  for  every  portion  of  the  vast 
city  and  its  suburbs. 

The  houses  seldom  exceed  three  or  four  stories;  but  a  four-story 
house  at  Bio  is  equal  in  height  to  one  of  five  in  New  York.  For- 
merly nearly  all  were  occupied  as  dwellings,  and  even  in  the  streets 
devoted  to  business  the  first  floors  only  were  appropriated  to  the 
storage  and  display  of  goods,  while  fitmilies  resided  above.-  But 
since  1850  this  has  greatly  changed  in  the  quarter  where  the 
wholesale  housM  are  found:  proprietors  and  clerks  now  reside  in 
the  picturesque  suburbs  of  Botafogo,  Eng^iho  Yelho,  and  across 
the  bay  at  Praia  Grande  or  San  Domingo.  Every  evening  presents 
an  animated  spectacle  of  crowded  steamers,  full  omnibuses,  and 
galloping  horses  and  mules,  all  conveying  the  negoeiantes  and 
caxdros  (bookkeepers)  to  their  respective  residences. 

Tbe  distant  steeples  on  our  left  are  those  of  the  Church  of 
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Cftndeltiria,  which  is  dtuated  on  a  narrov  street  back  from  the 
Boa  Direita.  It  is  the  largest  church  in  the  city,  and  presenta 
taller  spires  and  a  handsomer  front  than  any  other. 

The  Praca  do  Commerdo,  or  Exchange,  occnpies  a  prominent 
poeitiOD  in  the  Itoa  Direita.  This  bailding,  formerly  a  part  of  the 
Cuatom-Honse,  was  ceded  by  Government  for  its  present  pnrpoaes 
in  1884.  It  contains  a  reading-room,  supplied  with  Brazilian  and 
foreign  newspapers,  and  is  subject  to  the  osnal  regolations  of  such 
an  eetabliahmont  in  other  cities.  Beneath  its  spacious  portico 
the  merchants  of  eight  or  nine  different  nations  meet  each  other 
in  the  morning  to  interchange  salutations  and  to  negotiate  their 
general  business.  The  Exchange  is  not  fkr  from  the  Cnstom-Honse, 
which  formerly  had  its  main  entrance  adjoining  the  Praca. 


Nothing  can  be  more  animated  and  peculiar  than  the  scenes 
which  are  witnessed  in  this  part  of  the  Bua  Bireita  during  the 
bnsineBB-hours  of  the  day, — viz.:  from  nineA.H.  to  three  p.m.  It  is 
'  in  these  hours  only  that  vessels  are  permitted  to  discharge  and  receive 
their  cargoes,  and  at  the  same  time  all  goods  and  baggage  must  be 
despatched  at  the  CoBtom-Honse  and  removed  therefrom.  Conse- 
qnent  upon  such  arrangements,  the  utmost  activity  is  required  to 
remove  the  goods  despatched,  and  to  embark  those  pn>dactions  of 
the  country  that  are  daily  required  in  the  transactions  of  a  vast 
commercial  emporium.     There  are  the   black-coated  merohants 
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congregated  aboot  the  Ezohange,  and  here  oomea  a  negro  dray. 
The  team  conmsta  of  five  stalwart  AMcans  pashlng,  pnlling,  steer- 
ing, and  shooting  as  they  make  their  way  amid  the  serried  throng, 
nnmindfhl  of  the  Uadeira  Islander,  who,  with  an  imprecation  and 
a  crack  of  his  whip,  urges  on  a  thondering  mnle-oart  laden  with 
bozea.  Now  an  omnibns  thnnderB  through  the  crowd,  and  a  large 
finir-wheeled  wagon,  belonging  to  some  company  for  the  trans- 
portation of  "goods,"  crashes  in  its  wftke.  Formerly  all  this  labor 
was  performed  by  hom&n  hands,  and  scarcely  a  cart  or  a  dray  waa 
used  in  the  city,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  drawn  by  negroes.  Carta 
and  wagons  propelled  by  horse-power  are  now  quite  common ;  bat 
foi  the  moving  of  light  burdens  and  for  the  transportation  of  fUmi- 
tnre,  pianos,  Ac.  the  negro's  head  has  not  been  superseded  by  any 
vehicle. 


While  we  are  almost  stunned  by  the  sounds  of  the  multitude,  we 
hive  a  new  source  of  wonderment.  Above  all  the  oonfVision  of  the 
Boa  Bireita,  we  hear  a  stentorian  chorus  of  voices  responding  in 
qoick  meaanre  to  the  burden  of  a  song.  We  behold,  over  the  heads 
of  the  throng,  a  line  of  white  sacks  rushing  around  the  oomer  of 
the  Boa  de  Al&ndega,  {CSatom-Mouae  ^eet.)  We  hasten  to  t^t 
portion  of  Bna  Direita,  and  now  see  that  these  sacks  have  each  a 
hvtng  ebony  Haronles  beneath.  These  are  the  far-famed  coffee- 
carriera  of  Bio.    They  usually  go  in  troops,  numbering  ten  or 
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twenty  individiials,  of  whom  one  takes  the  lead  and  is  called  the 
captain.  These  are  generally  the  largest  and  strongest  men  that 
can  be  found.  While  at  work  they  seldom  wear  any  other  gar- 
ment than  a  pair  of  short  pantaloons ;  their  shirt  is  thrown  aside 
for  the  time  as  an  encumbrance.  Each  one  takes  a  bag  of  coffee 
upon  his  head,  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and,  when 
all  are  ready,  they  start  off  upon  a  measured  trot,  which  soon 
increases  to  a  rapid  run. 

As  one  hand  is  sufficient  to  steady  the  load,  several  of  ibem  fire- 
quenliy  carry  musical  instruments  in  the  other,  resembling  chil* 
dren's  rattle-boxes :  these  they  shake  to  the  double-quick  time  of 
some  wild  Ethiopian  ditty,  which  they  all  join  in  singing  as  they 
run.  Music  has  a  powerM  eSect  in  exhilarating  the  spirits  of  the 
negro;  and  certainly  no  one  should  deny  him  the  privilege  of 
softening  his  hard  lot  by  producing  the  harmony  of  sounds  which 
are  sweet  to  him,  though  uncouth  to  other  ears.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  an  attempt  was  at  one  time  made  (o  secure  greater 
quietness  in  the  streets  by  forbidding  them  to  sing.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  performed  little  or  no  work;  so  the  restriction  was 
in  a  short  time  taken  off.  Certain  it  is  that  they  now  avail  them- 
selves of  their  vocal  privileges  at  pleasure,  whether  in  singing  and 
shouting  to  each  other  as  they  run,  or  in  proclaiming  to  the  people 
the  various  articles  they  carry  about  for  sale.  The  impression 
made  upon  the  stranger  by  the  mingled  sound  of  their  hundred 
voices  falling  upon  his  ear  at  once  is  not  soon  forgotten. 

We  now  turn  from  the  busy  throng  of  the  Bna  Direita,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  ascend  the  steps  of  a  stately  building,  over  whose 
portico  we  read,  in  huge  green  letters, — 

ALFANDEGA. 

We  will  not  stop  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  word  and  many  others 
in  the  Portuguese  tongue  beginning  with  Al,  to  their  Moorish  origin, 
but  will  immediately  inform  the  reader  that  it  is  the  first  word  he 
learns  in  Brazil,  and  one  which,  in  various  languages,  most  tra- 
vellers in  foreign  countries  have  occasion  to  remember.  This  is 
the  Custom-House.  We  enter  a  vast  hall  of  fine  architecture, 
lighted  by  a  graceftd  dome.  There  are  hundreds  of  despatchers, 
merchants,  and  officers.    But  what  a  contrast  to  the  noisy  multi- 
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tilde  of  the  Boa  Direita  I  All  are  oncovOTed,  and,  as  each  enters 
the  hally  the  hat  is  removed  and  not  replaced  until  the  portico  is 
again  reached.  What  a  capital  discipline  for  Anglo-American 
visitors  and  for  English  and  North  American  shipmasters,  whose 
head-coverings  seem  to  be  a  portion  of  their  corporeal  existence ! 
I  once  heard  Albert  Smith,  in  one  of  his  delightful  conversaziones, 
aay  that  in  foreign  lands  an  Englishman  considers  it  a  part  of  the 
British  constitution  not  to  take  ofif  his  hat  except  when  '<  Grod  save 
the  Queen''  may  accidentally  faU  upon  his  ear.  The  Brazilian  is 
very  strict  in  the  outward  observance  of  politeness;  and,  as  he 
would  never  enter  a  private  residence  without  removing  his  hat, 
80  he  considers  that  he  should  not  enter  any  of  the  edifices  belong- 
11^  to  the  Government  of  his  Emperor  without  showing  the  same 
respect. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  on  an  elevated  platform,  is  the  chief- 
collector,  who  is  constantly  engaged  in  signing  despatches  and 
various  other  custom-house  papers,  which  are  noiselessly  handed 
him  by  sub-officers  and  clerks.  The  coUector-in-chief,  who  presides 
over  the  Alfiuddega  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  is  Senhor  S.  Paio  Yianna, 
of  Bahia,  who,  though  strict  and  almost  rigorous  in  the  administi*a- 
tion  of  his  office,  is  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  amenity 
of  manner.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  finances  of  the  empire, 
and  his  annual  statement  is  clear  and  Aill  of  important  information 
to  the  commercial  statistician.  His  predecessor  was  Sr.  Ferraz,  to 
whom  is  greatly  due  the  immense  reforms  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  custom-house  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  Formerly  it  was  most 
corruptly  administered :  bribery  was  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion. To  this  day  some  most  wonderfhl  stories  are  told  of  the 
year  1844,  when  the  treaty  between  England  and  Brazil  expired, 
by  limitation,  in  the  month  of  November.  Bales,  bags,  and  boxes 
went  through  the  Custom-House  with  astonishing  rapidity;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  entire  cargo  of  a  schooner  entered  the 
rear  of  the  AlfiEindega,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  emerged 
from  the  PortSo  Grande,  (Great  Door,)  But  there  is  no  longer 
opportunity  for  such  abuses ;  and  the  largest  custom-house  of  the 
empire  is  as  well  conducted  as  those  of  Germany  or  France. 

At  the  left  of  the  chief-collector,  in  the  rear  of  a  row  of  sup- 
porting columns, — is  the  guarde  mor, — Sr.  Leopoldo  Augusto  da 
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Camara  Lima,  who  is  known  to  every  ship-captain  as  Senhor 
Leopoldo.  This  gentleman,  who  speaks  the  English  language  most 
fluently,  has  been  arrayed  on  the  liberal  side  of  Brazilian  politics 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  was  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 
condemn  the  African  slave-trade,  which  was  so  completely  abolished 
in  1850. 

The  vast  warehouses  of  the  Alfandega  extend  quite  to  the  sea- 
side.'*' Here  conveniences  are  constructed  for  landing  goods  under 
cover.  Once  out  of  boats  or  lighters,  they  are  distributed  and 
stored  in  respective  departments,  until  a  requisition  is  formally 
made  for  their  examination  and  despatch.  The  reii^oval  of  the 
various  articles  within  the  Custom-House,  as  well  as  their 
transportation  to  the  great  door  of  exit,  is  facilitated  by  means  of 
small  iron  railways  extending  to  every  portion  of  the  many 
buildings. 

That  troublesome  delays  should  occasionally  occur  in  the  despatch 
of  goods  and  baggage  is  not  surprising  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  tedious  formalities  required  by  the  laws;  nor  would  it  be 
strange,  if,  among  the  host  of  empregados  or  sub-officers  connected 
with  this  establishment  upon  very  limited  pay,  some  are  occasionally 
found  who  will  embarrass  your  business  at  every  step  until  their 
favor  is  conciliated  by  a  direct  or  indirect  appropriation  of  money 
to  their  benefit ;  but  this  is  more  rare  than  formerly. 

Most  of  the  large  commercial  houses  have  a  despatching-clerk, 
whose  especial  business  it  is  to  attend  upon  the  Alfandega;  and 
the  stranger  who  is  unaccustomed  to  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  country  will  always  avoid  much  inconvenience  by  obtaining 
the  services  of  one  of  these  persons.  From  my  own  experience  in 
passing  books  and  baggage  through  the  different  custom-houses 
of  Brazil,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  a  person  who  understands  and 
endeavors  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  country  may  expect  in 
similar  circumstances  to  meet  with  kind  treatment  and  all  reason- 
able accommodations.  If,  however,  a  glance  at  your  watch  tells 
you,  in  the  midst  of  your  labors  and  difficulties,  that  three  o'clock 

*  In  the  "View  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  firom  the  Island  of  Ck>bra8,"  merely  ^e 
water-ftront  of  the  Alfandega  is  seen  extending  aboTe  the  entire  width  of  the  palm- 
tree  in  the  foreground. 
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is  near  at  hand,  and  you  undertake  to  urge  the  snb-collector  to  ex- 
pedite matters^  you  are  sore  to  receive  in  reply,  '^Paciencia,  senhor" 
This  is  oar  second  lesson  in  Portngnese;  and  the  third  soon  follows 
in  response  to'  onr  demand,  ''When  can  these  things  be  de- 
qMtched  V  ^^AmanhSa"  (to-morroW,)  is  promptly  given.  Bnt  should 
you  succeed  in  getting  through  the  portUo  grande  about  the  time 
that  huge  door  is  being  closed  up  for  the  day,  you  will  witness  a 
lively  scene.  Boxes,  bales,  and  packages  of  every  species  of  goods, 
cases  of  ftamiture,  pipes  of  wine,  and  coils  of  rope,  lie  heaped 
together  in  a  confusion  only  equalled  by  the  crowd  of  clerks, 
feitOTB,  and  negroes,  who  block  up  the  whole  Bua  Direita  in  their 
rush  to  obtain  possession  of  their  several  portions,  and  in  their 
vociferations  to  hasten  the  removal  of  their  merchandise. 

We  are  perhaps  wishing  to  expedite  the  tall  Mina  blacks  whom 
we  have  engaged  to  transport  our  luggage  to  its  place  of  desti- 
nation. By  signs  manual  our  meaning  is  comprehended,  but  we 
receive  a  very  cool  ^^Esp€r<m  um  fwwo,  senhor,^*  (Wait  a  little,  sir,) 
which  completes  our  studies  in  Portuguese  for  the  day.  And  what 
a  lesson  we  have  received ! 

Facienday  amanhda,  and  esperou  umpcnco!  These  words  in  action 
stare  the  nervous,  impatient,  tearing,  fretting  Anglo-American, 
everywhere  throughout  Brazil.  The  Hon.  Ex-Governor  Kent, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the  Northeastern  boundary  and 
with  the  politics  of  New  England,  was  for  four  years  a  resident  of 
Bio  de  Janeiro  as  U.S.  Ck>nsul,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  as 
acting  Charg6  d' Ai&dres.  It  was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  Brazil 
was  the  best  place  in  existence  to  cool  a  fervid,  speech-making, 
oommunity-exdting  Yankee.  I  have  laughed  heartily  at  his  dry 
humorous  manner,  as  he  has  unfolded  can  amore  this  subject:— 

<<  There  is  to  a  quietly-disposed,  mild  man,  past  the  meridian  of 
Ufe,  who  has  seen  many  of  the  rough  sides  of  humanity,  something 
agreeable  and  pleasant  in  the  tranquil,  calm,  noiseless  habits  of  the 
Brazilians.  To  live  a  whole  year  and  never  attend  a  caucus  or  an 
indignation-meeting,  to  hear  nothing  about  elections,  to  see  no 
gatherings  of  the  people,  to  read  no  placards  calling  upon  the  sove- 
reigns to  rise  and  vindicate  their  rights,  to  listen  to  no  stump- 
qpeechee  or  dinner-orations,  never  once  to  be  importuned  to  widk  or 

lide  in  a  political  procession,  to  see  not  one  torchlight-pageant  in 
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honor  of  a  victory  which  has  saved  the  country  and  the  offices, 
short,  to  live  without  politics,-^is,  to  one  who  is  inclined  to  quiet, 
or  who  has  heen  wearied  out  in  the  service,  soothing  and  delightful." 

Though  the  nation,  by  steamships  and  railroads  and  general 
prosperity,  is  daily  becoming  more  active,  yet  it  may  be  still  pre- 
dicated that  the  Brazilian  is  not  accustomed  to  be  startled  and 
shocked  by  other  people's  miseries  and  woes.  With  a  free  and 
well-supported  press,  his  nature  demands  no  thrilling  evening 
editions,  filled  with  long  and  minute  accounts  of  the  last  steamboat 
disaster,  fearfhl  accidents,  or  horrible  murders.  As  a  general  thing, 
he  thinks  the  moral,  physical,  and  political  worlds  will  turn  on 
their  own  axes  without  his  interference.  Hence  it  was,  doubtless, 
that  some  of  the  &r-seeing  and  really  wide-awake  statesmen  of 
Bio  proposed  a  fine  of  five  dollars  to  be  imposed  upon  each  citizen 
who  did  not  come  up  to  the  polls  of  the  municipal  election  and  de- 
posit his  vote. 

Almost  every  one  who  arrives  at  Bio  is  expecting  letters  that 
have  anticipated  him  by  the  English  steamer,  and,  as  soon  as  his 
trunks  are  relieved  from  the  Custom-House,  he  makes  his  way  to 
the  Correio  Geral,  or  General  Post-Office,  in  the  Bua  Direita.  You 
pass  by  a  large  vestibule,  with  a  stone  floor,  occupied  by  several 
soldiers,  either  on  guard  or  sleeping  on  benches  at  the  extremitieB 
of  the  room,  and  upon  inquiry  you  ascertain  that  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  larger  portion  of  his  employees  are  in  the  rooms 
above.  We  enter  the  front-door  of  the  large  apartment  adjoining 
this  vestibule.  On  the  right,  behind  a  high  counter,  are  the  letters 
and  newspapers  of  the  Post-Office,  distributed,  not  in  boxes,  accord- 
ii^  to  alphabetical  order,  but  in  heaps,  according  to  the  places 
from  whence  they  have  come;  as,  for  instance,  frt)m  the  Mines, 
from  St.  Paul's,  and  other  important  points.  Corresponding  to 
this,  on  the  sides  of  the  room,  are  hung  numerical  lists  of  names, 
arranged  under  the  head  of  Cartas  de  Minas,  de  S.  Paulo,  &c.  The 
letters,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  certain  mercantile 
houses,  and  to  those  who  pay  an  annual  subscription  to  have  their 
correspondence  sent  them,  are  thrown  together  promiscuously,  and 
he  who  comes  first  has  the  privilege  of  looking  over  the  whole 
mass  and  selecting  such  as  belong  to  himself  or  his  friends.  This 
method  has  been  somewhat  modified  since  the  establishment  of 
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Bteam-lines  to  Borope.  On  the  day  that  the  steamer  arrives  an 
immense  crowd  gathers  at  the  Post-Office;  but  the  letters,  instead 
of  being  investigated  by  all  upon  the  counter^  are  carefally  kept 
in  the  back-part  of  the  hall,  where  four  persons  at  a  time  are  ad* 
mitted.  Although  in  such  a  method  of  letter-delivery  there  is  an 
apparent  liability  to  firequent  mistakes,  yet  in  my  own  experience 
loeses  of  letters  never  occurred.  The  whole  system  is,  however, 
dnmsy  and  inconvenient  for  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. I  was  informed  at  Bio  that  some  years  since  Mr.  Gor- 
don, of  Boston,  who  was  then  T7.S.  Consul,  offered  to  the  Brasilian 
Government  to  put  their  chief  Post-Office  on  the  same  footing  of 
efficiency  that  existed  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gordon  was  ad- 
mirably qualified  for  this,  having  been  for  a  number  of  years  the 
postmaster  of  the  largest  distributing  and  seaport  office  in  New 
England.  Bis  offer  was  not  accepted;  for  the  Brazilians,  though 
more  progressive  than  most  South  American  people,  still  inherit 
many  characteristics  from  their  Portuguese  ancestors,  and  a  pro- 
minent one  is  dislike  of  change.  The  little  progress  that  the 
moUier-country  has  made  during  the  last  few  centuries  is  admirably 
illustrated  in  the  following  well-known  story: — Once  upon  a  time 
Adam  requested  leave  to  revisit  this  world:  permission  was 
granted,  and  an  angel  conmiissioned  to  conduct  him.  On  wings 
of  love  the  patriarch  hastened  to  his  native  earth;  but  so  changed, 
00  strange,  all  seemed  to  him,  that  he  nowhere  felt  at  home  till  he 
came  to  Portugal.  ''  Ah,  now,^'  exclaimed  he, ''  set  me  down;  every- 
thing here  is  just  as  I  left  it.'' 

The  larger  mails,  departing  coastwise,  are  very  frequent,  regular, 
and  swift.  This  may  also  be  said  of  the  mail  to  Petropolis  by 
steamboat,  railway,  and  stage-coach;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
inland  transportation  of  letters  is  very  slow.  But  when  the  D. 
Pedro  n.  Bailway  and  similar  constructions  reach  &r  into  the 
interior,  there  will  be  of  course  corresponding  improvement  in  this 
respect.  The  inland  mails  to  the  distant  provinces  depart  once  in 
five  days,  and  return  at  corresponding  intervals.  Their  transmis- 
UOD.  throng  the  countiy  is  slow  and  tedious,  being  performed  on 
horseback  or  by  foot-carriers,  at  an  average,  throughout  the  empire, 
of  twenty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Charges  for  postage  are 
moderate,  and  a  traveller  to  any  portion  of  the  country  is  permitted 
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to  carry  as  many  epistles  as  his  friends  will  intrust  to  him^  provided 
they  have  the  Government  stamp  affixed  to  them. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  the  general  cheapness  of 
postage.  It  sometimes  happens  that  books  or  packages  which 
ought  to  have  passed  through  the  Custom-Honse  find  their  way  to 
the  Post-Office,  and  then  the  expense  is  extravagant.  K  a  person 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  charged,  he  can  appeal  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  inspector-in-chief,  and  perhaps,  after  a  proper  explana* 
tion,  the  afhir  may  be  accommodated.  In  general,  the  civilities 
which  a  person  will  receive  at  the  Post-Office  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  are 
in  happy  contrast  with  the  sullen  and  boorish  indifference  some- 
times experienced  at  similar  places  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  Post-Office  we  next  seek  the  large  commercial  trapiehe 
(warehouse)  of  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Wright  &  Go.  This  establishment 
has  long  been  known  as  the  leading  commission-house  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro.  It  was  built  up  under  the  supervision  of  the  vigilant  and 
prompt  Mr.  Joseph  Maxwell,  of  Gibraltar,  and  various  members 
of  his  family,  in  connection  with  the  Messrs.  Wright  of  Baltimore. 
Few  Americans  and  Englishmen  have  gone  to  Bio  without  receiving 
attentions  from  some  one  of  the  principals  or  employees  of  this 
house.  At  the  abundantly-spread  table  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
trapiehe,  many  have  made  their  first  acquaintance  with  Brazilian 
dishes  and  with  the  refreshing  fruits  of  the  tropics. 

In  September,  1854,  Sr.  Jose  Maxwell,  the  senior  partner  of  this 

.  important  firm,  died ;  and  probably  the  fhneral  of  no  other  private 

citizen  in  the  capital  or  the  empire  was  ever  attended  by  such  a 

throng  as  that  which  followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  this  kind 

father,  respected  dtijEcn,  and  honored  merchant. 

We  pass,  by  the  Bua  do  Bosario,  again  into  the  Bua  Direita,  and 
continue  our  promenade  up  the  Bua  do  Ouvidor,  which  is  the  com- 
bined Bue  Yivienne,  Begent  Street,  and  Broadway  of  Bio.  It  is 
not,  however,  either  long  or  broad,  but  the  shops  upon  it  are  bril- 
liant and  in  good  taste.  There  is  no  part  of  the  city  so  attractive 
to  the  recently-landed  foreigner  as  this  street,  with  its  print-shops, 
feather-flower  stores,  and  jewellery-establishments.  The  diamond, 
the  topaz  and  emerald  can  here  be  purchased  in  any  number,  and 
are  temptingly  displayed  behind  rich  plate-glass.  The  feather  and 
insect-flowers  manufitctured  in  Brazil  are  original  and  most  beauti* 
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fill.  The  eariy  Portaguese  found  that  the  Indians  adorned  them- 
selves with  the  rich  plumage  of  the  unsurpassingly  brilliant  birds 
of  the  forest.  In  the  Amazonian  regions  the  aborigines  have  not 
lost  either  the  taste  or  the  skill  of  their  ancestors^  and;  like  the 
cultivators  of  roses,  they  are  not  content  with  the  gorgeous  colors 
whieh  nature  has  painted,  but  by  artificial  means  produce  new 
varieties.  Thus,  on  the  Eio  Kegro,  the  T7aup6  Indians  have  a  head- 
dress which  is  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  they  will  only  part 
with  it  under  the  pressure  of  the  greatest  necessity.  This  ormv- 
ment  consists  of  a  coronet  of  red  and  yellow  feathers  disposed  in 
regular  rows  and  firmly  attached  to  a  strong  plaited  band.  The 
feathers  are  entirely  from  the  shoulders  of  the  great  red  macaw; 
but  they  are  not  those  that  the  bird  naturally  possesses,  for  the 
Indians  have  a  curious  art  by  which  they  change  the  colors  of  the 
plumage  of  many  birds.  They  pluck  out  a  certain  number  of 
feathers,  and  in  the  various  vacancies  thus  occasioned  infVise  the 
milky  secretion  made  from  the  skin  of  a  small  frog.  When  the 
feathers  grow  again  they  are  of  a  brilliant  yellow  or  orange  color, 
without  any  mixture  of  green  or  blue  as  in  the  natural  state  of  the 
bird;  and  it  is  said  that  the  much-coveted  yellow  feather  will 
ever  after  be  reproduced  without  a  new  infiision  of  the  milky 
secretion. 

In  the  National  Museum  on  the  Campo  St.  Anna,  many  of  the 
curious  head-dresses  and  feather-robes  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor. 

There  are  few  curiosities  more  esteemed  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  than  the  feather-flowers  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. 
They  are  made  from  the  natural  plumage,  though  frt>m  time  to 
time  the  novice  has  palmed  off  upon  him  a  bouquet,  the  leaves  of 
which,  instead  of  being  from  the  parrot,  have  been  stolen  frt>m  the 
back  of  the  white  ibis  and  then  dyed.  This  deception  can,  how- 
ever, be  detected  by  observing  the  stem  of  the  feather  to  be  colored 
green,  whieh  never  is  the  case  in  nature.  No  one  travelling  in  the 
English  steamers  should  postpone  his  purchases  of  these  beautifhl 
souvenirs  of  bright  birds  and  Brazil  until  he  arrives  at  Madeira, 
for  the  numerous  pedlars  of  that  island  offer  an  inferior  article 
made  from  artificially-oolored  feathers.  Bahia  is  the  cheapest  mart 
finr  this  kind  of  merchandise.     No  ornament  can  surpass  the 
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splendor  of  the  flowers  made  from  the  breasts  and  throats  of 
hnmming-birds.  A  lady  whose  bonnet  or  hair  is  adorned  with 
such  plumage  seems  to  be  surrounded  with  flashes  of  the  most 
gorgeous  and  eyer-varying  brilliancy.  The  carnations  and  other 
flowers  made  from  a  happy  combination  of  the  feathers  of  the 
scarlet  ibis  and  the  rose^colored  spoonbill  are  also  very  natural, 
and  are  highly  prized. 

In  these  shops  we  may  also  flnd  fish-scale  flowers,  and  those 
manu&ctured  from  the  wings  of  insects,  and  breast-pins  which  are 
made  by  setting  a  small  brilliant  beetle  in  gold. 

From  the  Bua  do  Ouvidor  we  turn  into  the  Bua  dos  Ouriyes, 
(Gtoldsmiths'  Street,)  where  are  scores  of  shops  filled  with  large 
quantities  of  silyer  and  gold  ornaments,  from  a  spur  to  a  crucifix. 

We  now  wend  our  way  through  the  Largo  do  Francisco  do  !Paula 
to  the  Largo  do  Boscio,  (or  Theatre  Square,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
English,)  where  we  take  an  omnibus  for  Botafogo.  The  Brasilian 
omnibus  is  yery  much  like  its  prototype  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  this  single  and  yery  important  exception : — it  is  not  elastic. 
A  New  York  or  Philadelphia  omnibus  is  proyerbially  "neyer  ftdl;" 
but  the  same  kind  of  yehide  in  Bio  can  be  filled,  and,  when  once 
compleUf  the  conductor  closes  the  door,  cries  '<  Vamos  embora,"  (Let 
us  be  off,)  the  driyer  flourishes  his  long  thong  and  sets  his  four- 
mule  team  into  a  gallop.  Away  we  go,  rattling  across  gutters  as 
if  there  were  none,  and  rushing  through  narrow  streets  as  if  negro 
water-carriers  had  no  existence.  It  is  curious  to  behold  the  heayy- 
laden  slayes  clearing  the  street  and  dodging  into  open  shop-doors 
as  an  omnibus  appears  in  sight.  Few  accidents  occur;  and,  when 
they  do,  prompt  reparation  is  made.  On  one  occasion  I  was  in  a 
'^gondola"  in  the  narrow  Bua  S.  Jos6.  Our  four  long-eared  beasts 
were  plunging  on  at  a  fearfrd  rate,  and,  being  much  more  un- 
manageable than  horses,  could  not  be  pulled  up  until  the  fore-wheel 
crunched  upon  the  legs  of  a  poor  old  mullatress.  She  was  seyerely 
but  not  fatally  injured,  and  was  instantly  oared  for.  The  gondola- 
driyer,  howeyer,  I  neyer  saw  again  holding  the  reins.  The  House 
of  Correction,  or  one  of  the  many  prisons,  was,  without  doubt,  his 
abode  for  the  next  few  months. 

The  streets,  with  their  diminutiye  sidewalks,  are  so  narrow  that 
in  many  of  them  only  one  yehide  can  pass  at  a  time.    I  was  more 
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than  <mce  reminded  of  Pompeii  and  Heroulanetim,  not  only  in  some 
of  the  commonest  utensils  and  mechanic  implements^  in  the  open 
shop-windows,  and  in  the  house  of  the  Brazilian,  who  demands  a 
fine  parlor,  (ike  atrittm,)  and  yet  will  sleep  in  a  windowless  alcove 
like  a  dungeon's  cell ;  but  in  nothing  was  the  resemblance  more 
striking  than  in  the  narrow  nuis,  which,  doubtless,  had  their 
origin  in  the  desire  to  procure  shade.  Mr.  G^rge  S.  HiUard,  in 
his  thought-begetting  <<8ix  Months  in  Italy,''  says  of  the  narrow 
thorough&res  of  Pompeii,  <<As  each  vehicle  must  have  occupied 
the  space  between  the  curbstones,  we  are  left  without  any  means 
of  conjecturing  what  expedients  were  resorted  to,  or  what  police- 
regulations  were  in  force,  when  two  carriages,  moving  in  different 
directions,  met  each  other."  If  this  accomplished  author  had 
visited  Bio  de  Janeiro  previous  to  his  excursion  to  the  buried  cities 
of  Magna  Grecia,  the  •mystery  woidd_have_been  solved.  In  the 
narrow  Buas  Ouvidor,  Bosario,  Hospicio,  AlflEmdega,  S.  Jos6,  and 
others,  carriages  and  omnibuses  never  meet;  apdso  admirable  are 
the  police-regulations  that  no  mistakes  ever  occur.  At  the  corner 
of  each  of  these  streets  where  it  is  crossed  by  another,  we  see 
painted,  with  great  distinctness,,  an  .tno^  immediately  under  the 
name  of  the  street.  Thus,  two  of  the  streets  mentioned  above  are 
adjacent  to  and  parallel  with  each  other,  and  are  crossed  by  the 
Boas  Direita  and  Quitanda.  Upon  their  Bua  Direita  comers  we 
behold  the  fbllowing : — 


How,  if  I  am  in  a  carriage  at  the  point  where  the  Buas  Direita  and 
Bosario  cross  each  other,  and  I  wish  to  visit  a  shop  at  the  comer 
ot  the  latter  street  and  the  Bua  Quitanda,  although  it  is  more  direct 
finr  me  to  ascend  by  the  Bua  do  Bosario,  yet  my  Jehu  knows  that 
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if  he  should  go  contrary  to  the  index  he  would  be  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fine  and  forfeiture  of  certain  privileges  as  a  coachman.  He 
therefore  whirls  through  the  Direita,  up  the  Bua  do  Ouvidor,  and 
along  the  Quitanda,  travelling  the  three  sides  of  the  square,  and 
thus  avoiding  all  collisicm. 


J 


1 


I 
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In  the  city  of  New  Toit  there  has  been  for  many  years  every 
imaginable  proposition  for  the  relief  of  Broadway,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  citizen  or  visitor  in  that  vast  emporium  who  has  not  on 
more  than  one  occasion  been  subjected  to  great  inconvenience  by 
the  regular  "blockade"  instituted  every  day  in  the  lower  part 
of  that  immense  thoroughfare,  the  whole  of  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  simple  application  of  the  Brazilian  plan,  and  thus 
making  the  innumerable  omnibuses,  drays,  carts,  and  carriages 
descend  Broadway,  and  those  vehicles  that  are  uptownward  ascend 
Greenwich  Street. 

But  onward  rushes  our  omnibus  at  a  rapid  pace.  We  whirl  by 
the  Carioca  Fountain,  and,  before  we  can  give  a  second  look  at  the 
green  sides  of  the  Antonio  Hill,  we  are  bowling  along  under  the 
garden-walls  of  the  lofty  Adjuda  Convent.  All  seems  dismal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  foliage  that  appears  above  the  high 
enclosure.  A  turn  brings  us  into  the  Largo  da  Ajuda,  and  at  once 
we  have  the  wonderful  view — ^to  Northern  eyes  at  least — of  the 
Passeio  Publico,  (Public  Promenade,)  and  before  us  the  verdant 
slopes  of  the  Santa  Theresa  Hill.    From  beneath  the  tropic-trees 
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which  oorer  the  latter,  neat  white  cottages  are  peeping,  and,  for 
■  resideaoe,  so  elevttion  within  the  city  is  preferable  to  Santa 
Theresa.  The  Fassoio  Pablioo,  which  we  are  paauog,  was  a 
fkvorite  resort  of  mine  at  lUo;  and  at  all  timea — whether  at  night, 
when  it  is  brilliantly  illmninated,  or  in  the  brightest  honr  of  the 
day — it  is  one  of  the  pleaaantest  promenades  within  the  preclnots 
of  the  manicipality.    Here  are  overhanging  trees,  blooming  para- 


■itea,  rare  plants,  shady  walks,  and  cool  fountains.  On  the  side 
which  fronts  the  bay  is  a  large  terrace,  from  which  is  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect  of  the  Gloria  Hill,  the  distant  Sugar-Loaf,  and,  iar 
beyond,  the  rolling  ocean. 

Having  passed  this  pablie  garden,  we  are  in  the  aqnare  called 
lATgo  da  Lapa.  The  palatial  building  on  oar  right  was  purchased 
a  few  years  ago  for  the  Kational  Library,  and  was  formerly  one 
of  the  most  splendid  private  mansions  in  Bio. 

Over  a  snperbly-paved  street  our  omnibus  is  hurrying;  but  from 
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time  to  time  an  open  gate  or  a  tall  Cape  of  Good  Hope  pine-tree 
tells  OS  that  gardens  are  in  the  rear  of  forbidding-looking  walls. 
We  dash  along  what  is  called  the  <<  Coast  of  Africa/' — a  long  row 
of  low  houses  on  oar  right  j  while  on  our  left  the  bay  is  beneath 
us,  and  therefore,  the  street  being  unshaded,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  hot  cognomen.  That  large  three-stoiy  building,  formerly  the 
English  Embassy,  is  a  foundling  hospital.  The  Cha&riz  of  St. 
Theresa  is  built  up  against  a  portion  of  the  living  rock  of  the  jutting 
hill  whence  it  derives  its  name.  After  passing  the  flower-gardens 
of  the  BarSo  do  Meriti  and  the  Gloria  Hill,  our  passengers  begin 
to  descend  at  the  various  streets  which  cross  the  Catete,  which  is 
the  widest  thoroughfiure  in  this  portion  of  the  capital.  Each  per- 
son, as  he  rises  to  depart,  lifts  his  hat,  and  the  compliment  is 
returned  by  eveiy  individual  in  the  omnibus,  though  all  may  be 
entire  strangers.  No  one  ever  enters  a  large  public  conveyance  in 
Bio  without  saluting  those  within  and  receiving  in  return  a  polite 
acknowledgment  of  his  presence.  Yeiy  frequently  a  pinch  of  snuff 
is  offered  to  you  by  your  unknown  neighbor.  I  have  seen  gentle- 
men but  recently  returned  from  Brazil  enter  a  New  York  omnibus 
and  deferentially  salute  the  inmates:  the  polite  strangers  were 
received  with  a  smile  of  derision  or  looked  upon  with  a  stare 
of  contempt. 

Each  omnibus  has  painted  in  large  characters  upon  its  sides  its 
capacity:  thus,  ^'14  pessoas**  means  that  the  vehicle  is  registered 
at  the  Bureau  de  Police  to  contain  that  number  of  persons,  and 
one  passenger  more  than  the  registered  number  would  subject  ihe 
company  to  a  heavy  fine.  I  have  never  seen  more  passengers 
within  than  the  figures  on  the  side  indicated. 

I  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  <' gondola,'' — that  name 
associated  with  love-romance  and  Yenice,  <<moonrise  high,  mfd- 
night,  and  the  voice  of  song."  When  I  first  heard  that  melli- 
fluous term  in  Brazil,  I  fimcied  that  the  sharp  and  graoefhl  little 
barges  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  had  been  transported  to  the 
bright  waters  of  Bio  de  Janeiro;  but  I  soon  discovered  my  mis- 
take, and  ascertained  that  this  sweet  Italian  word  was  used  to 
designate  most  unpoetic  four-wheeled  vehicles,  drawn  by  as  many 
kicking,  stubborn  mules !  The  gondola  in  every  respect  resembles 
the  omnibus,  save  that  no  conductor  accompanies  it.    You  prepay 
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Sraihor  Bernardo  or  a  Senhor  somebody  else  at  the  Largo  do  Pago; 
and  if  there  are  any  way-fiures^  these  are  reeeived  by  the  driver. 
The  gondola  does  not  have  the  eonvenienoe  which  the  New  York 
omnibns  possesses,  in  ihe  shape  of  the  leather  strap  by  which  the 
passenger  oaoses  the  driver  to  pull  up  at  the  will  of  the  former. 
In  lieu  of  this,  passengers  make  a  very  free  use  of  canes,  umbrellas, 
and  fistS)  battering  at  a  terrible  rate  the  end  of  the  gondola  nearest 
the  driver;  or  occasionally  the  leg  of  the  latter  is  rather  more 
warmly  than  affectionately  embraced  by  the  individual  sitting  next  to 
the  fiurther  window.  Sometimes  the  gondola  cannot  be  '^  propelled'' 
by  its  living  oars;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  when  a  Scotch- 
man, a  Yankee,  or  a  Frenchman  will  relieve  himself  of  many  hard 
wcttds  at  the  unfortunate  Jehu,  the  Brazilians  remain  perfbctly 
calm,  not  once  descending  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  con- 
versing with  one  another  as  philosophically  as  if  nothing  had  hap« 
pened.  On  one  occasion  I  was  witness  to  a  scene  which  will  scarcely 
be  credited.  As  a  gondola  fhll  of  passengers  was  turning  out 
ot  the  Bua  dos  Ourives,  it  unfortunately  <<  stuck.''  The  driver 
shouted  at  his  mules,  thrashed  them  with  his  long  raw-hide  thong, 
iekewed^  at  them,  and  stamped  his  footboard,  all  to  no  purpose : 
the  animals  could  not  start  the  vehicle.  Not  one  passenger  got 
out^  but  all  looked  from  the  windows  as  if  this  was  a  part  of  the 
programme  for  which  they  had  paid  their  dous  testoes,  (five  Bnglish 
pence,)  and  they  determined  to  have  their  money's  worth.  The 
poor  driver  was  in  deep  distress :  quite  a  crowd  collected,  but  no 
<me  offered  to  aid  him,  until  he,  by  sundry  trintems,  allured  the  ser- 
vices of  several  Africans,  whose  broad  shoulders  applied  to  the 
wheels,  in  conjunction  with  the  pulling  of  the  mules,  moved  gon- 
dola, passengers,  and  all. 

Having  something  of  a  philological  turn,  I  inquired  why  these 
public  conveyances  were  called  gondolas.  I  was  not  long  in  ascer- 
taining that  a  monopoly  had  been  granted  to  certain  omnibus  com- 
panies, which  was  considered  onerous,  but  the  municipal  govern- 
m^t  could  not  in  conscience  abolish  the  contract  or  confer  a  new 


*  A  tonnd  unreprwentable  bj  letters,  siinilar  to  that  made  in  the  United  States 
ia  Karing  chickens,  hj  idiich  all  classes,  hi^  and  low,  in  Brasfl,  call  the  atten- 
tiia  of  others. 
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charter  upon  another  omnibus  association;  howei^er,  all  seraples 
were  finally  overcome  hy  granting  privileges  to  a  gondola  company 
to  carry  passengers  I 

We  will  end  our  ride  at  the  Ponta  do  Catete,  and  will  thence 
make  our  way  to  the  Hotel  dos  Estrangeiros^  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Caminho  Yelho  de  Botafogo;  or  we  may  walk  a  few  steps 
figirther;  and  enter  Johnson's  Hotel,  on  the  Caminho  Kovo.  The 
Hotel  doB  Estrangeiros  is  a  large  house  kept  on  the  French  plan; 
the  Hotel  Johnson  is  where  Englishmen  ''most  do  congregate/' 
and  where  one  can  find  more  comfort  than  at  any  other  estahlish- 
ment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  in  the  dty.  Both  are 
surrounded  by  verdure,  whether  we  consider  the  neighboring  gar- 
dens, or  the  adjacent  hills,  whose  sides  are  covered  wiih  luxuriantty- 
foliaged  trees  and  clambering  vines. 

The  stranger  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  is  usually  surprised  at  the 
scarcity  of  inns  and  boarding-houses.  There  are  several  French 
and  Italian  hotels,  with  apartments  to  let;  and  these  are  chiefly 
supported  by  the  numerous  foreigners  constantly  arriving  and 
temporarily  residing  in  the  place.  But  among  the  native  popula- 
tion, and  intended  for  Brazilian  patronage,  there  are  only  eight  or 
ten  inns  in  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
scarcely  any  of  these  exceed  the  dimensions  of  a  private  house. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  the  numerous  visitors  to  this  great 
emporium  find  necessary  accommodations.  It  may  safely  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  could  not,  without  a  heavy  draught  upon  the 
hospitalities  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom,  in  many  instances, 
a  letter  of  introduction  secures  a  home.  In  the  lack  of  such  a 
resort,  the  sojourner  rents  a  room,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  servant 
and  a  few  articles  of  fh)miture,  soon  manages  to  live,  with  more  or 
less  frequent  resorts  to  some  casa  de  pasto  or  restaurant.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly  keep  up  domestic  esta- 
blishments during  their  sojourn  in  the  capital.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  lack  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  some  of  the  commercial 
firms  maintain  a  table  for  the  convenience  of  their  clerks  and 
guests.  This  was  once  much  more  common;  but,  since  1850,  pro- 
bably the  greater  portion  of  those  formerly  thus  accommodated 
club  together,  rent  a  house  in  Botafogo,  Praia  Grande,  or  on  the 
Santa  Theresa,  and  keep  up  an  establishment  of  their  own. 
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Having  thus  been  cicerone  of  the  reader  in  his  rapid  whirl 
through  this  city  of  the  tropics,  I  know  of  no  fitter  termination 
to  the  day  than  for  him  to  imagine  himself  in  one  of  the  vast 
rooms  of  the  Hotel  dos  Estrangeiros* 

For  many  days,  in  a  narrow  berth,  you  have  been  radely  rocked 
by  the  billows,  and  this  is  the  first  night  on  terra  firma  and  a  com- 
fi>rtable  bed.  The  windows  of  your  apartment  are  wide  open,  and, 
as  yon  close  your  eyes,  the  land-breeze,  murmuring  softly,  bears 
upon  its  wings  not  only  the  sweet,  fresh  smell  of  the  earth,  but, 
stealing  in  its  course  from  the  adjacent  gardens  the  fragrance  of 
jessamines,  the  delicate  scent  of  the  flora-pondia,  and  the  odor  of 
the  opening  orange-blooms,  it  loads  the  evening  air  with  the 
richest  aroma.  The  distant  booming  of  the  waves,  as  they  break 
upon  the  Praia  do  Flamengo,  is  a  soothing  melody,  which  lulls 
you  to  dreams  of  scenes  not  more  lovely  than  those  around  you, 
where  are 

*'  Larger  eonstellfttions  btimiiig,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skiee. 
Breadths  of  tropio  shade,  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  paradise/' — 

a  land  where 

«' Slides  the  bird  o'er  histroos  woodland,  swings  the  trailer  from  the  crag, 
Droops  the  heaTj-bloesom'd  bower,  hangs  the  heaTj-frnited  tree, — 
Svmmer-isles  of  Bdeii  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea." 


CHAPTER  m. 

DISOOTBBT    or    BOUTH    AXIBIOA — PDnON'S  TI8IT    TO    BBAZIL  —  CABRAL — OOBIAO 

— AlfXKIOnS    YB8PU0IU8 — TKB    HAMB   «  BliASIL" — BAT    OF    BIO    DB    JABBIBO 

MABTIX  ABTONSO  DB  80UXA — PAST  QLOBT  OF  POBTUQAL — OOUONT'b  HUOUBMOT 
OOLOBT — THB  PBOTB0TABT  BABNBB  1IB8T  UNrUBLBD  IN  THB  NBW  WORLD  ^- 
TBBAOHBBT  or  YILLBOAONOB — OONTBST  BBTWBBM  THB  P0BTU0UB8B  AND  THB 
BBBNOH — ^DBFBAT  Or  THB  LATTBIt—€AN  BBBA8TIAN  BOUNDBD— CBUBL  INTOLH- 
BANOB — ^BBrLBOTIONB. 

Although  the  bay  and  dtj  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  are  fraught  with 
interesting  associations  to  the  general  student  of  history,  and  still 
more  to  the  Protestant  Christian  as  that  portion  of  the  New  World 
where  the  banner  of  the  Beformed  religion  was  first  unfurled,  yet 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  introduce  here  a  brief  account  of  the 
early  discovery  and  settlement  of  Brazil. 

Guanihani — that  outpost  of  the  New  World — was  beheld  by 
European  eyes  six  years  before  the  discovery  of  South  America. 
In  1498,  Columbus  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  He 
recorded,  in  enthusiastic  language,  '^  the  beauty  of  the  new  land,'' 
and  declared  that  he  felt  as  if  '^  he  could  never  leave  so  charming 
a  spot."  The  honor,  however,  of  discovering  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere south  of  the  equator  must  be  awarded  to  Yincent  Yanez 
Pinzon,  who  was  a  companion  of  Columbus,  and  had  commanded 
the  '^Nifla''  in  that  first  glorious  voyage  which  made  known  to  the 
Old  World  the  existence  of  the  New.  Pinzon  sailed  from  Palos  in 
December,  1499,  and,  crossing  the  equator,  his  eyes  were  glad- 
dened, on  the  26th  of  January,  1500,  by  a  green  promontory, 
which  he  called  Cape  Consolation.  This  is  now  known  as  Cape 
St.  Augustine,  the  headland  just  south  of  the  city  of  Pemambuco. 
He  sailed  thence  northward,  discovering  the  vast  mouths  of  the 
Amazon,  and  touched  at  various  points  until  he  reached  the 
Orinoco. 

When  Pinzon    beheld   the   palm-groves    and    densely-foKaged 
46 
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foreets,  and  had  scented  the  spiqy  hreeses  which  were  wafted  from 
the  shore,  he  sapposed  that  he  was  visiting  India-bejond-the- 
GangeSy  and  believed  that  he  had  already  sailed  past  the  renowned 
Cathay.  In  the  name  of  Castile  he  took  possession  of  the  goodly 
land ;  bat,  before  he  reached  Spain^  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  a  distin- 
guished Portogaese  navigator^  had  claimed  the  territoiy  for  his 
own  monarch.  On  the  return  of  Yasco  da  Gama  to  Portugal^  in 
1499,  with  the  certainty  of  having  discovered  the  i^ute  to  the 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  king  Dom  Emanuel 
determined  to  send  a  large  fleet  to  those  fiimoos  regions,  with 
instractions  to  enter  into  commercial  relations  with  the  Eastern 
sovereigns,  or,  in  case  of  refhsal,  to  make  war  upon  them  and  sub- 
due them.  The  command  of  this  expedition  was  intrusted  to 
Gabral,  and,  on  ihe  9th  of  March,  the  large  fleet,  with  its  flfteen 
hundred  soldiers  and  mariners,  sailed  amid  grand  military  and 
religious  ceremonials,  the  king  himself  honoring  the  occasion  by 
bis  august  presence.  With  this  handftd  of  men,  intended  for  the 
coercion  of  the  Orient  to  the  commercial  notions  of  Portugal, 
Oabral  directed  his  course  to  the  Cape  de  Yerdes,  and  thence,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  calms  which  prevail  on  the  African  coast,  he  ran 
so  fiur  to  the  westward,  that,  without  any  intention  on  his  part,  he 
discovered,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1600,  the  same  land  which,  ninety 
days  previously,  had  been  visited  by  Pinzon.  CabraVs  discovery 
was,  however,  in  the  present  province  of  Espirito  Santo,  near 
Mount  Pascal,  which  is  eight  degrees  south  of  Cape  St.  Augustine. 
Some  Brazilian  writers  grudgingly  mention  ihe  voyage  of  Pin- 
son;  others  ignore  him  altogether,  wishing  seemingly  to  ascribe 
all  the  gloiy  to  one  of  their  own  Portuguese  ancestors.  Doubtless 
Cabral  was  led  by  the  trade-winds  and  by  the  currents — of  which 
he  was  not  aware — to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  thus  made  his  for- 
tunate discoveiy.  To-day,  vessels  sailing  from  Europe  for  the  East 
Indies  can  (as  is  well  demonstrated  by  Lieutenant  Maury's  wind 
and  current  charts)  make  the  swiftest  voyages  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  wonderful  trade-winds,  steering  flrst  toward  South 
America  and  afterward  in  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Pinzon  set  forth  from  Palos  with  the  intention  of  making  Western 
discoveries;  Cabral  sailed  from  Lisbon  with  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Eastern  discoveries  of  Yasco  da  Gama;  but,  because  a 
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happy  accident  (some  say  a  fierce  storm)  fbrced  his  fleet  to  Brazil, 
and  that,  too,  months  after  the  binding  of  the  Spanish  navigator 
at  Gape  St.  Augustine,  there  is  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  the 
national  pride  which  endeavors  to  take  away  the  priority  of  dis- 
coveiy  from  Yinoent  Tanez  Pinzon. 

On  Easter  Sunday  mass  was  celebrated;  and  on  the  Ist  of  May 
this  solemnity  was  repeated,  and,  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  the  aborigines,  a  huge  cross  was  erected,  bearing  the  insignia 
of  Dom  Emanuel,  and  the  land,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Vera  Cruz,  was  solemnly  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Portugal.* 

It  was  the  Padre  Frei  Henrique,  of  Coimbra,  who  conducted  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  in  which  he  was  piously  joined  (so  reads 
the  chronicle)  by  os  indigenoa  imitando  os  geetos  e  movimentoa  do9 
PortugezeSf  (the  savages  imitating  the  gestures  and  movements  of 
the  Portuguese.) 

Two  convicts  w^re  left  with  the  natives,  and  one  of  these  after^ 
ward  became  of  great  use  as  an  interpreter.  Cabral  despatched 
Caspar  de  Lemos  to  Lisbon,  to  inform  the  monarch  of  the  dis- 
covery  and  appropriation  of  the  new  land  of  the  True  Cross,  and 
then  pursued  his  route  to  the  East  Indies.  The  Pope  of  Bome 
laid  down  a  rule  regulating  the  proprietorship  of  countries  dis- 
covered by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  thus  was  disposed  the  question 
between  Pinzon  and  Cabral. 

The  king  Dom  Emanuel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  intelli- 
gence brought  him  by  Gaspar  de  Lemos,  and,  in  May,  1501,  sent 
out  to  his  new  dominions  three  caravellas  under  the  command 
of  €ron9alo  Coelhcf  In  one  of  these  vessels  was  Americus  Yes- 
pudus.  This  expedition  partook  more  of  the  character  of  &ilure 
than  of  success,  and  was  replaced,  in  1508,  by  a  second,  which, 
consisting  of  double  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  first, 
sailed,  according  to  some  authorities,  under  Christopher  Jacques  ;t 
according  to  others,  under  the  same  Gton^alo  Coelho,^  accompanied 


*  ffifltoria  do  Branl,  by  Gen.  J.  L  de  Abrea  lima.    BXo  de  Janeiro,  1848. 
f  Ibid.  ToL  L  ohap.  IL 

X  Epitome  da  Hist  do  Bniili  (by  Joee  Pedro  XaTier  Pinbeiro.    Babia,  1854,) 
ebap.  i.  p.  27. 
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again  by  Americas.  Four  of  these  vessels  were  lost,  with  the 
ecmimander-in-ofaief ;  but  the  lucky  Florentine  escaped,  and  lived 
to  deprive,  indirectly,  the  new  territory  of  the  name  conferred 
i^n  it  by  Cabral.^> 

The  two  remaining  ships  entered  a  bay,  now  supposed  to  be  the 
qwcious  BaMa  de  Todos  as  SantoSy  and  afterward  coasted  south- 
ward two  hundred  and  sixteen  leagues,  and  there  remained  five 
months  anchored  near  the  land,  and  maintained  amicable  relations 
with  the  natives.  Here  they  erected  a  fortress,  and  left  in  it 
twen^-four  men. 

As  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  cargo  which  Americus  Yes- 
poduB  carried  back  to  Europe  was  the  well-known  idyewood,  CcesaU 
pima  BraziUeMiSf—cMed,  in  the  Portuguese  language,  pau  brazil, 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  brazas,  ''coals  of  fire,'' — ^the  land 
whence  it  came  was  termed  the  '<  land  of  the  brazil-wood  ;*'  and, 
finally,  this  appellation  was  shortened  to  Brazil,  and  completely 
usurped  the  names  Vera  Cruz  or  Santa  Oruz,^^  This  change  was 
not  effected  without  protestations  on  the  part  of  some, — ^not  because 
their  taste  for  euphony  was  shocked,  but  on  the  ground  that  the 
cause  of  religion  required  a  sacred  title  to  the  fairest  possession 
of  fiuthful  Lusitania  in  the  New  World.  One  of  the  reverendis- 
simoB  declared  that  it  was  through  the  express  interposition  of  the 
devil  that  such  a  choice  and  lovely  land  should  be  called  Brazil 
instead  of  the  pious  cognomen  given  to  it  by  Oabral.  Another — 
a  devoted  Jesuit — poured  forth  a  jeremiad  on  the  subject,  con- 
duding,  with  emphasis,  by  stating  what  a  shame  it  was  that  ''the 
cupidity  of  man,  by  unworthy  traffic,  should  change  the  wood 
of  the  cross,  red  with  the  real  blood  of  Christ,  for  that  of  another 
wood  which  resembled  it  only  in  color"  I 

Other  voyages  were  undertaken  at  the  order  of  Spain  and  of 
Portugal, — ^thus  making  known  the  whole  coast  of  Eastern  South 
America  firom  the  Amazon  to  the  Straits  of  Majellan.  Among  the 
navigators  at  the  head  of  these  expeditions  were  De  Solis  and  Ma- 
jellan, (ICagalhdes.)  In  1515,  De  Solis  sailed  on  his  Southern  voyage^ 
and  discovered  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  which  at  first  bore  his  own  name. 
On  his  way  thither,  he  entered  the  bay  now  known  as  Eio  de  Janeiro. 
Fernando  de  Majellan,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.  of 
Spain,  sailed,  in  1519,  to  discover  the  western  passage  to  the  Indies. 
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On  the  18th  of  December  he  entered  the  bay  previously  visited  by 
De  Solis,  and  remained  there  until  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  and 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Bahia  (bay)  de  Santa  Lima, — ^the  day  of  his 
entrance  being  the  anniversary  of  that  saint.  He  afterward  coasted 
along  the  continent  until  he  entered  those  straits  which  still  bear 
his  name,  and  which  were  for  a  century  the  only  known  highway 
to  the  Pacific*  Majellan  was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 
The  usual  account  of  the  origin  of  >  the  term  Bio  de  Janeiro,  so 
inappropriately  given  to  a  bay,  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
fitcts  seem  to  be  adverse  to  the  generally-accepted  explanation  that 
Martin  Afibnso  de  Souza  discovered  this  sheet  of  water — which  he 
supposed  to  be  a  river — on  the  1st  of  January,  1531.  It  is  incon- 
testable that  it  was  entered  twice  at  least  several  years  previous  to 
his  departure  from  Portugal.  Martin  Affonso  de  Souza  was  a 
Portuguese  gentleman  of  noble  lineage,  and  of  high  estimation  in 
the  court  of  Dom  John  III.  The  king,  having  received  information 
of  the  visits  of  Spaniards  to  the  coasts  which  he.  considered  his 
own,  determined  to  send  an  expedition,  commanded  by  De  Souza, 
to  Brazil.  De  Souza  had  plenary  powers  on  land  and  on  sea,  and 
was  to  fortify  and  distribute  the  new  territory.  He  was  the  first 
donatory  of  Portugal  in  Brazil,  and  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the  3d 
of  December,  1530.  In  a  few  weeks  he  sighted  Gape  St.  Augustine, 
near  which  he  encountered  three  French  vessels.  He  gave  them 
battle,  came  off  victorious,  and  took  them  in  triumph  to  the  pre- 
sent harbor  of  Pemambuco.  After  refitting,  he  came  to  Bahia  de 
Todos  08  Santos,  where  was  the  little  settlement  of  the  shipwrecked 
Diogo  Alvares  Gorrea,  (Oaramuru,)  whose  romantic  history  is  nar- 
rated in  another  portion  of  this  work.  After  some  delay,  he  again 
sailed  southward,  and,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1531,  entered  the  bay 
which  had  already  been  named  Santa  Luzia  and  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
By  reflecting  for  a  moment  upon  the  time  (December  3, 1530)  when 
Martin  Affonso  de  Souza  departed  from  Lisbon,  and  the  various 
events  and  delays  of  the  voyage,  we  can  easily  perceive  that  it 
would  be  an  impossibility  to  sail  more  than  ^ye  thousand  miles, 
(and  his  were  not  modem  clipper-ships,)  fight  and  capture  three 
vessels,  refresh  successively  at  two  different  ports,  and  then 
reach  the  Bay  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  on  the  1st  of  January,  1531.^> 
Aside  from  this,  we  have  the  direct  and  simple  statement  of  Pero 
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Lopes  de  Sonsa,  brother  to  the  commander^  which  not  only  settles 
the  date  of  their  arrival^  but  the  &ct  that  the  bay  or  supposed 
river  was  previously  known  as  Bio  de  Janeiro^ — ^viz. :  "  Saturday^ 
30th  of  April,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were  in  the  mouth 
<rf  Bio  de  Janeiro.''^ 

Martin  AfTonso  de  Souza  formed  no  settlement  on  the  shores  of 
the  magnificent  bay  which  he  had  entered,  but  contented  himself 
with  renudning  there  for  a  few  months,  where  he  constructed  three 
brigantines,  and  then  sailed  to  the  coast  of  the  present  province 
of  Sfto  Paulo.  At  a  place  which  possessed  no  great  natural  ad- 
vantages he  commenced  the  first  European  colony  (Yespucius's 
handful  of  men  and  Caramuru's  wigwams  cannot  be  called  the 
earliest  settlements)  in  Brazil,  and  named  it  8t.  Vincent,  St.  Yin- 
eent  no  longer  exists,  unless  its  existence  may  be  predicated  in  the 
few  miserable  houses  and  the  broken  fountain  which  mark  the 
spot  where  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  proudest  colony  of  Por- 
tugaL  On  the  margin  of  that  spacious  and  protected  harbor  which 
De  Soosa  rejected  for  an  exposed  arm  of  the  sea,  has  sprung  up  the 
first  commercial  city  of  South  America,  and  the  third  in  the  New 
Worid. 

It  will  not  be  uninstructive  to  glance  at  the  position,  at  that 
time,  of  the  kingdom  which  sent  forth  Diaz,  Yasco  da  €^ma, 
GabnJ,  Coelho,  Christopher  Jacques,  Yespucius,  and  De  Souza, 
iq>on  new  and  hazardous  voyages  of  discovery.  The  territory  of 
European  Portugal  was  then  no  greater  than  at  present;  but  her 
ambitious  monarchs  and  her  daring  navigators  had  pushed  their 
conquests  and  discoveries  not  only  along  the  whole  western  and 
eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  but  to  ''the  fitrthest  Ind.''  Bartholomew 
Diaz  beheld  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  six  years  before  Columbus 
discovered  America  \  and  Yasco  da  Gama  doubled  the  same  cape 
ere  the  great  Genoese  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Por- 
tugal had  flourishing  colonies  in  Angola,  Loango,  and  Congo,  before 
Cortes  had  burned  his  ships  in  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Before  the 
Hcmorable  East  India  Company  was  dreamed  of,  Portuguese  vice- 
roys and  Portuguese  commercial  enterprises  swayed  it  over  mil- 
lions in  Hindostan  and  Ceylon.  They  trafficked  with  the  distant 
Pegoans  and  the  little-known  Burmese,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irra- 
waddy^  three  hundred  years  before  Judson  proclaimed,  near  the 
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same  river^  the  gospel  of  the  blessed  Saviour.  Centuries  before  the 
Bnglish  possessed  Hong-Kong  or  the  Americans  had  opened  Japan 
by  commercial  treaties,  Portugal  owned  Macao,  held  intercourse 
with  the  curious  Chinese,  traded  with  the  Japanese,  and,  through 
her  priests,  led  more  than  half  a  million  of  those  almond-eyed 
islanders  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Bome.  Of  her  immense 
acquisitions  by  conquest  and  discovery,  that  of  Brazil  was  not  to 
be  the  least  in  its  importance  and  fhture  destiny.  When  we  look 
at  what  Portugal  was  and  what  she  is,  we  can  only  ezdaim,  ^^How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  I"  Portugal  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting.  Shorn  of  all  her  possessions  in  the  East  except 
a  territory  (comprising  Ooa  and  a  few  unimportant  islands)  not  so 
large  as  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  her  commerce  is  now  scarcely 
known  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Her  dominion  west  of  Asia  is  limited 
to  her  own  small  European  kingdom,  to  languishing  colonies  in 
Africa,  and  to  a  few  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  She  owns  not  an  indi 
of  territory  in  the  Western  World,  where  once  she  had  a  quarter 
of  the  continent.  She  had  not  the  conservatiye  salt  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity to  preserve  her  morality  and  her  greatness.  lake  Spain^ 
she  became  at  once  the  patron  and  the  protectress  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion; and,  though  the  Portuguese  are  £ur  more  tolerant  than  the 
Spaniards,  yet  the  Government  of  Portugal  held  on  to  that  cursed 
engine  of  Soman  intolerance  until  1821.  The  contrast  between 
Holland  and  Portugal  forces  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  all. 
They  are  both  neariy  of  the  same  European  area  and  population, 
both  were  great  maritime  nations  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
both  made  extensive  conquests  in  the  East.  But,  while  neighbor- 
ing states  have  created  a  mercantile  marine  since  the  era  referred 
to,  Holland,  in  this  respect,  still  ranks  as  the  third  power  in 
Europe  and  the  fourth  in  the  worid,  and  her  internal  prosperity 
has  not  declined.  Her  credit  has  always  midntained  the  highest 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  while  Portugal  has  been 
more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Holland  to-day 
governs  twenty-two  millions  of  people,  who  are  prosperous  and 
advancing,  whether  in  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  hemisphere. 
Portugal,  in  all  her  dominions,  rules  less  than  one-third  <^  that 
number.  The  former  is  distinguished  for  tolerance  and  intelli- 
gence; the  latter,  under  the  blighting  shadow  of  the  Papacy,  has. 
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even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centruy;  mani^Mted  nar* 
rownees  and  bigotiy/^^  and  her  people^  as  a  whole,  have  been  the 
most  ignorant  of  Europe.  The  last  few  years  have,  however,  we 
trust,  been  the  preenrsor  of  a  better  era  for  Portugal.  Her  young 
and  enlightened  monarch  has  oome  to  the  throne  with  enlarged 
views,  and  it  is  fondly  hoped  that  his  subjects  will  be  elevated,  and 
that  Portugal  will  assume  a  position  more  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
historical  traditions  of  those  days  when  her  kings  were  energetic, 
and  when  her  navigators  laid  at  her  feet  the  treasures  of  the 
world. 

Betnming  from  this  digression,  let  us  again  watch  the  progress 
Cff  events  in  the  new  acquisitions  of  Portugal  in  ihe  Western  World* 

Other  eyes  than  those  of  ^[mnish  navigators  were  looking  toward 
Brazil,  and  to  that  very  portion  of  it  which  had  been  slighted  by 
Martin  AfTonso  de  Souza.  Among  the  adventurers  from  France 
was  Nicholas  Burand  de  Yillegagnon,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  a  man 
of  considerable  abilities,  and  of  some  distinction  in  the  French 
service.  He  had  even  been  appointed  to  the  gallant  post  of  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  which  bore  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  from  France 
to  her  own  realms.  Yillegagnon  aspired  to  the  honor  of  establish- 
ing a  colony  in  the  New  World,  and  Bio  de  Janeiro  was  the  chosen 
qK>t  for  his  experiment.  He  had  the  address,  in  the  outset,  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  good  Admiral  Coligny, 
whose  persevering,  attempt  to  plant  the  Beformed  religion  in 
both  North  and  South  America  was  a  leading  feature  in  his  life 
1^  to  the  time  when  St.  BartholomeVs  Eve  was  written  in 
characters  of  blood. 

Yill^;agn<ni  proposed  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted 
Huguenots.  Admiral  Coligny's  influence  secured  to  him  a  rospeet- 
aUe  number  of  colonkts.  The  French  court  was  disposed  to  view 
with  no  small  satis&etion  the  plan  of  founding  a  colony,  after  the 
example  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards. 

It  was  in  the  year  1555  that  Henry  U.,  the  reigning  king,  ftur- 
nkhed  three  small  vessels,  of  which  Yillegagnon  took  the  com- 
mand and  sailed  firom  Havre  de  Grace.  A  gale  of  wind  occurred 
while  they  were  yet  on  the  coast,  and  obHged  them  to  put  into 
Dkipp^  which  they  accomplished  with  conraderable  difficulty.  By 
this  time  many  of  the  artificers,  soldiers,  and  noble  adventurers 
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had  become  siok  of  the  sea^  and  abandoned  the  expedition  so  soon 
as  they  reached  the  shore. 

After  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  Yillegagnon  entered  the  Bay 
of  Nitherohy,  and  commenced  fortifying  a  small  island  near  the 
entrance,  now  denominated  Lage,  and  occupied  by  a  fort.  His 
fortress,  however,  being  of  wood,  could  not  resist  the  action  of  the 
water  at  flood-tide,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remove  fitrther  upward, 
to  the  island  now  called  Yillegagnon,  where  he  built  a  fort,  at  first 
named  in  honor  of  his  patron,  Coligny.  This  expedition  was  well 
planned,  and  the  place  for  a  colony  fitly  chosen.  The  native  tribes 
were  hostile  to  the  Portuguese,  but  had  long  traded  amicably  with 
the  French.  Some  hundreds  of  them  assembled  on  the  shore  at 
the  arrival  of  the  vessels,  kindled  bonfires  in  token  of  their  joy,  and 
offered  every  thing  they  possessed  to  these  allies  who  had  oome  to 
defend  them  against  the  Portuguese.  Such  a  reception  inspired 
the  French  with  the  idea  that  the  continent  was  already  their  own, 
and  they  denominated  it  La  France  Antarctique. 

It  was  upon  this  island  that  they  erected  their  rude  place  of 
worship,  and  here  these  French  Puritans  offered  their  prayers  and 
sang  their  hymns  of  praise  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten  before 
a  Pilgrim  placed  his  foot  on  Plymouth  Bock,  and  more  than  half  a 
century  before  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  borne  to  the 
banks  of  the  James  Biver. 

On  the  return  of  the  vessels  to  Europe  for  a  new  supply  of  colo- 
nists, considerable  zeal  was  awakened  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Beformed  religion  in  these  remote  parts.  The  Church  of  Geneva 
became  interested  in  the  object,  and  sent  two  ministers  and  four- 
teen students,  who  determined  to  brave  all  the  hardships  of  an 
unknown  climate  and  of  a  new  mode  of  life  in  the  cause.  It  is 
interesting  to  reflect  that  when  the  Beformation  was  yet  in  its 
in&ncy,  the  subject  of  propagating  the  gospel  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world  was  one  that  engi^ed  the  hearts  of  Christians  in  the 
city  of  Geneva  while  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Theodore  de  Beza  were 
still  living.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  earlier  instance  of 
Protestant  missionaiy  effort. 

As  the  situation  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  was  any  thing  but 
happy,  the  combined  motive  of  seeking  deliverance  ih)m  oppression 
and  the  advancement  of  their  fiuth  appears  to  have  prevailed 
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extennvelyy  and  induced  many  to  embark.  When  we  look  at  the 
incipient  movements  of  this  enterprise,  without  the  knowledge 
of  its  conclusion,  there  seems  as  much  reason  to  hope  that  the 
prindples  of  the  Beformation  would  have  taken  root  here,  as  they 
did  afterward  in  North  America,  where  they  have  produced  a 
hanrest  of  such  wonderful  results. 

But  misfortunes  seemed  to  attend  eyeiy  step  of  the  enterprise. 
At  Harfleur,  the  Papist  populace  rose  against  the  colonists,  and 
^e  latter,  after  losing  one  of  their  best  officers  in  the  conflict, 
were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  retreat.  They  had  a  tedious  voyage, 
suffering  at  one  time  from  a  violent  storm;  and,  having  neared 
the  Brazilian  coast,  had  a  slight  encounter  with  the  Portuguese. 
However,  they  were  received  by  Yillegagnon  with  apparent  cor- 
diality, and  effectual  operations  began  to  be  undertaken  for  their 
estaUishment.  But  it  was  not  long  before  certain  untoward  circum- 
stances occurred  which  developed  the  real  and  villanous  character 
of  their  leader. 

Having  gained  over  to  his  complete  influence  a  certain  number 
who  cared  not  for  spiritual  piety,  Yillegagnon,  under  pretence 
of  changing  his  religion  and  returning  to  the  true  faith,  com- 
menced a  series  of  persecutions.  Those  who  had  come  to  Antarctic 
France  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  found  their  condition  worse 
than  before.  They  were  subjected  to  abusive  treatment  and  great 
hardships.  This  unnatural  defection  consummated  the  premature 
ruin  of  the  colony.  The  newly-arrived  colonists  demanded  leave 
to  return,  which  was  granted,  but  in  a  vessel  so  badly  fhmished 
that  some  refused  to  embark,  and  the  majority,  who  persisted, 
midured  the  utmost  misery  of  &mine.  Yillegagnon  had  given 
them  a  box  of  letters,  wrapped  in  sere-cloth,  as  was  the  custom. 
Among  them  was  one  directed  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  port 
where  they  might  chance  to  arrive,  in  which  this  worthy  friend 
of  the  Guises  denounced  the  men  whom  he  had  invited  out  to 
Bnudl  to  enjoy  the  peaceable  exercise  of  the  Beformed  religion,  as 
heretics  worthy  of  the  stake.  The  magistrates  of  Hennebonne, 
where  they  landed,  happened  to  favor  the  Beformation,  and  thus 
the  malignity  of  Yillegagnon  was  frustrated,  and  his  treachery 
^posed.  Of  those  who  had  feared  to  trust  themselves  to  a  vessel 
so  badly  stored,  and  so  unfit  for  thcF  voyage,  three  were  put  to 
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death  by  this  persecutor.  Others  of  the  Haguenota  fled  from  him 
to  the  Portuguese,  where  they  were  compelled  to  apostatizei  and 
to  profess  a  religion  which  they  abhorred. 

The  homeward-bound  colonists  were  reduoed  to  the  greatest 
extremity,  and,  from  want  of  food,  they  not  only  devoured  all  the 
leather, — even  to  the  covering  of  their  trunks, — ^but  in  their  despair 
they  attempted  to  chew  the  hard,  dry  braxil-wood  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  vessel.  Several  died  of  hunger;  and  they  had 
begun  to  form  the  resolution  of  devouring  each  other,  when  land 
appeared  in  view.  They  arrived  just  in  time  to  undeceive  a  body  of 
Flemish  adventurers  ready  to  embark  for  Brazil,  and  also  about  ten 
thousand  Frenchmen,  who  would  have  emigrated  if  the  object  of 
Coligny  in  founding  his  colony  had  not  thus  been  wickedly  betrayed. 

Though  the  Portuguese  were  so  jealous  of  the  Brazilian  trade 
that  they  treated  all  interlopers  as  pirates,  yet,  by  some  oversi^t, 
they  permitted  this  French  colony  to  remain  Ibur  years  unmolested; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  Yillegagnon  to  his  own 
party,  Eio  de  Janeiro  would  probably  have  been,  at  this  day,  the 
capital  of  a  French  colony  or  of  an  independent  State  in  which  the 
Huguenot  element  would  have  been  predominant. 

The  Jesuits  were  well  aware  of  this  danger,  and  Nobrega,  their 
chief  and  provincial,  at  length  succeeded  in  rousing  the  court  of 
Lisbon.  A  messenger  was  commanded  to  discover  the  state  of  the 
French  fortifications.  On  the  ground  of  his  report,  orders  were 
despatched  to  Mem  de  Sa  Barreto,  governor  of  the  colony,  and 
resident  at  San  Salvador,  to  attack  and  expel  the  intruders  who 
remained.  Hiiving  fitted  out  two  vessels-of-war  and  several  mer- 
chantmen, the  governor,  taking  the  conunand  in  person,  embarked, 
accompanied  by  Nobrega  as  his  prime  Qounsellor.  They  appeared 
off  the  bar  at  Bio  early  in  1560,  with  the  intention  <^  surprising 
the  island  at  the  dead  of  night.  Being  espied  by  the  sentinels, 
their  plan  was  foiled.  The  French  immediately  made  ready  for 
defence,  forsook  their  ships,  and,  with  eight  hundred  native  arohers, 
retired  to  their  forts. 

With  reinforcements  fr^m  St.  Yincente,  Mem  de  Sa  won  the  land- 
ing-place, and,  routing  the  French  from  their  most  important  holds, 
so  intimidated  them  that,  under  cover  of  the  nighty  they  fled,  some 
to  their  ships  and  some  to  the  mainland. 
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The  Portuguese,  not  being  stroDg  enou^  to  keep  the  poBition 
they  had  taken,  demolished  the  works,  and  carried  off  the  artillery 
and  stores  which  they  found.  A  short  time  after  this,  new  wars, 
made  by  the  native  tribes,  broke  out  against  them,  and  were  prose* 
cuted  at  different  points  with  great  ferocity  for  several  years.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  French  recovered  strength  and  influence.  Pre- 
parations were  again  made  to  extirpate  them.  A  party  of  l^ortu- 
guese  and  friendly  Indians,  under  the  command  of  a  Jesuit  appointed 
by  Nobrega,  landed  near  the  base  of  the  Sugar-Loaf,  and,  taking  a 
position  now  known  as  Praia  Yermelha,  maintained  a  series  of 
indecisive  skirmishes  with  their  enemies  for  more  than  a  year. 
Oocaaionally,  when  successful,  they  would  sing  in  triumphant  hope 
a  verse  from  the  Scriptures,  saying,  '^  The  bows  of  the  mighty  are 
broken,"  &c.  Well  might  they  call  the  bows  of  the  Tamoyos 
mighty;  for  an  arrow  sent  by  one  of  them  would  fasten  a  shield  to 
the  arm  that  held  it,  and  sometimes  would  pass  through  the  body, 
and  continue  its  way  with  such  force  as  to  pierce  a  tree  and  hang 
quivering  in  the  trunk. 

Nobrega  at  length  came  to  the  camp,  and  at  his  summons  Mem 
de  Sa  again  appeared  with  all  the  succors  he  could  raise  at  San 
Salvador.  All  was  made  ready,  and  the  attack  deferred  forty-eight 
hours,  in  order  to  take  place  on  St.  Sebastian's  Day.  The  auspicious 
morning  came, — that  of  January  20,  1567.  The  stronghold  of  the 
French  was  stormed.    Not  one  of  the  Tamoyos  escaped. 

Southey  most  justly  remaiks,  never  was  a  war  in  which  so  little 
6xerti<Mi  had  been  made,  and  so  little  force  employed  on  both  sides, 
attended  by  consequences  so  important,  l^e  French  court  was  too 
busy  in  burning  and  massacring  Huguenots  to  think  of  Brazil,  and 
CoUgny,  after  his  generous  plans  had  been  ruined  by  the  villanous 
treachery  of  Yillegagnon,  no  longer  regarded  the  colony :  the  day 
for  emigration  firom  his  country  was  over,  and  they  who  should 
have  colonised  Sio  de  Janeiro  were  bearing  arms  against  a  bloody 
and  implacable  enemy,  in  defence  of  every  thing  dear  to  man. 
Portugal  was  almost  as  inattentive  to  Bradl;  so  that,  few  and 
unaided  aa  were  the  Antarctic  French,  had  Mem  de  Sa  been  less 
earnest  in  his  duty,  or  Nobrega  less  able  and  less  inde&tigable  in 
his  i^iposition,  the  former  would  have  retained  their  place,  and 
perfaiqis  the  entire  country  have  this  day  been  French. 
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Immediately  after  his  yictory,  the  governor,  conformable  to  his 
instractions;  traced  ont  a  new  city,  which  he  named  San  Sebastian, 
in  honor  of  the  saint  under  whose  patronage  the  field  was  won,  and 
also  of  the  king  of  the  mother-country.  The  name  of  San  Sebas- 
tian has  been  supplanted  by  that  of  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

In  connection  with  the  event  just  narrated,  there  remains  on 
record  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  cruelty  and  intolerance  of  the 
victors.  According  to  the  annals  of  the  Jesuits,  Mem  de  Sa  stained 
the  foundations  of  the  city  with  innocent  blood.  <<  Among  the 
Huguenots  who  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  Yillegagnon's  per- 
secution was  one  John  Boles,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  being 
well  versed  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Luiz  de  Gram  caused  him 
to  be  apprehended,  with  three  of  his  comrades,  one  of  whom  feigned 
to  become  a  Boman  Catholic;  the  others  were  cast  into  prison;  and 
there  Boles  had  remained  eight  years,  when  he  was  sent  for  to  be 
martyred  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  for  the  sake  of  terrifying  his  country- 
men, if  any  should  be  lurking  in  those  parts." 

The  Jesuits  are  the  only  historians  of  this  matter.  They  pre- 
tend  that  Boles  apostatized,  having  been  convinced  of  his  errors 
by  Anchieta,  a  priest  greatly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Brazil. 
But,  by  their  own  story,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  man  who 
for  eight  long  years  had  stead&stly  refhsed  to  renounce  the  religion 
of  his  conviction  would  now  yield.  Boles  doubtless  proved  a  stub- 
bom  unbending  Protestant,  and  for  this  suffered  a  cruel  deaths 
And,  notwithstanding  the  statement  that  he  was  to  be  slain  as  an 
example  to  his  countrymen,  ^'if  any  should  be  found  lurking  in 
those  parts,"  it  was  not  the  custom  of  Bome  to  put  to  death  those 
who  renounced  their  errors  and  came  into  her  protecting  fold. 

When  Boles  was  brought  out  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  the 
executioner  bungled  in  his  bloody  office,  '^  Anchieta  hastily  inter- 
fered, and  instructed  him  how  to  despatch  a  heretic  as  speedily  as 
possible, — ^fearing,  it  is  said,  lest  he  should  become  impatient,  being 
an  obstinate  man,  and  newly  reclaimed,  and  that  thus  his  soul 
would  be  lost.  The  priest  who  in  any  way  accelerates  the  execu- 
tion of  death  is  thereby  suspended  from  his  office ;  but  the  biogra- 
pher of  Anchieta  enumerates  this  as  one  of  the  virtuous  actions  of 
his  life." 

Though  Bio  de  Janeiro  was  thus  founded  in  blood,  there  is  no 
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Bcmuui  Catholic  ooimtij  in  the  world  freer  from  bigotry  and  in- 
Uderence  than  the  Empire  of  Brasil. 

Thus  fiiiled  the  establishment  of  Coligny's  colony,  upon  which 
the  hopes  of  Protestant  Europe  had  for  a  short  time  been  concen- 
trated ;  and  Bio  de  Janeiro  will  ever  be  memorable  as  the  first  spot 
in  the  Western  hemisphere  where  the  banner  of  the  Beformed 
religion  was  nnfhrled.  It  is  true  that  the  attempt  was  made  upon 
territory  which  had  been  appropriated  by  Portugal;  still,  a  question 
might  arise  as  to  the  right  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  this  por- 
tion of  Brasil,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Spaniard,  De  Soils,  and  also 
Hiyellan,  Buy  Faleiro,  and  Diogo  Grarcia,  Portuguese  navigators  in 
the  service  of  Spain,  entered  the  Bay  of  Nitherohy  long  before 
Martin  Affonso  de  Souza.  In  whatever  way  this  may  be  settled, 
the  fact  of  the  fiulure  of  this  Huguenot  effort  is  fall  of  food  for 
reflection;  and  we  can  fVilly  sympathize  with  the  remarks  of  the 
author  of  <<  Brazil  and  La  Plata,"  in  regard  to  the  treachery  of 
YiUegagnon,  and  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  aims  of  the  first 
French  colonists: — 

<<  With  the  remembrance  of  this  fiulure  in  establishing  the  Be- 
formed religion  here,  and  of  the  direct  cause  which  led  to  it,  I 
often  find  myself  speculating  as  to  the  possible  and  probable  results 
which  would  have  followed  the  successfhl  establishment  of  Protest* 
antiam  during  the  three  hundred  years  that  have  since  intervened, 
^th  the  wealth,  and  power,  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  before  us,  as  the  fruits  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  years' 
ool<mization  of  a  few  feeble  bands  of  Protestants  on  the  compara- 
tively bleak  and  barren  shore  of  the  Northern  continent,  there  is 
no  presumption  in  the  belief  that  had  a  people  of  similar  fiuth, 
similar  morals,  similar  habits  of  industry  and  enterprise,  gained 
an  abiding  footing  in  so  genial  a  climate  and  on  a  soil  so  exuberant, 
long  ago  the  still  unexplored  and  impenetrable  wildemess  of  the 
interior  would  have  bloomed  and  blossomed  in  dvUixation  as  the 
rose,  and  Brazil  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Andes  would  have  become 
one  of  the  gardens  of  the  world.  But  the  germ  which  might  have 
led  to  this  was  crushed  by  the  bad  faith  and  malice  of  YiUegagnon; 
and,  as  I  look  on  the  spot  which  bears  his  name,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  Protestant  at  least,  perpetuates  his  reproach,  the  two  or  three 
sditary  palms  which  lift  their  tufted  heads  above  the  embattled 
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vails,  and  ftimiBh  the  only  ertdenoe  of  TegetatJon  on  the  island, 
Boem,  inBtead  of  plumed  wamora  in  the  midst  of  their  defenoee, 
like  aeatineU  of  grief  monming  the  blighted  hopes  of  the  long 


Bnt  V6  ihonld  not  look  too  "moumfblly  into  the  past;"  for 
though,  in  the  royBterions  dealings  of  Providence  do  Protestant 
nation,  with  its  attendant  vigor  and  progress,  sways  it  over  that 
fertile  and  ealnbrioas  land,  may  we  not  to  a  certain  extent  legiti- 
mately consider  t^e  tolerant  and  fit  ConstitiitioD  of  the  Empire, 
and  its  good  government,  the  general  material  prosperity,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  firasHians  in  every  point  of  view  &r  beyond 
all  other  South  American  nations,  aa  an  answer  to  the  QuthflU 
prayers  with  whiob  those  pious  Hugoenota  baptized  BrasU  more 
than  three  oentnries  agoF 


CHAPTBE  IV. 

■ABLT  STAn  Of  BIO  —  ATTAOKS  Or  TBI  VBISOH  —  DfPBOVIiaifTS  UlTDBB  TBI 
TICBB0T8 — ABEIVAL  01  THS  BOTAL  7AMILT  01  PORTUGAL  —  RAPID  POLITICAL 
CHAROS8 — DSPARTURS  OP  DOM  JOHN  YL — TBI  TIOSROTALTT  IX  THE  BAUDS 
OP  DOM  PRDRO — BRAlTLTAIfg  DISSATISFISD  WITB  TBS  MOTBBR-COVNTRT — DS- 
OLARATIOR  OF  IHDBPRRDmOB — AOOLAMATIOM  OP  DOM  PRDRO  AS  BMPBROR. 

Fob  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  its  foundation,  the  city 
of  San  Sebastian  enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquil  prosperity.  This 
quietness  was  in  happy  contrast  with  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  especially  with  the  condition  of  the  principal  towns  and 
colonies  of  Brazil;  nearly  all  of  which,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  had  been  attacked  by  either  the  English,  the  Dutch,  or  the 
French.  In  this  interval  the  population  and  commerce  of  the.place 
greatly  increased. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  the  principal 
gold-mines  of  the  interior  were  discovered  by  the  Paulistas,  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Paulo,  l^ese  gave  the  name  of  Minas  Geraes 
{General  Mines)  to  a  large  inland  province,  which  became  then, 
as  it  still  remains,  tributary  to  the  port  of  Eio  de  Janeiro.  Gold- 
digging  was  found  to  produce  here  effects  similar  to  those  which 
resulted  from  it  in  the  Spanish  countries.  Agriculture  was  nearly 
abandoned,  the  price  of  slaves — who  had  been  eariy  introduced — 
became  enormous,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  retro- 
graded; while  eveiy  one  who  could  rushed  to  the  mines,  in  hope 
of  speedily  enriching  himself.  We  even  find  that  the  curious  and 
abnormal  condition  of  California  in  1848  had  its  counterpart  three 
centuries  ago  in  BraziL 

Even  the  Governor  of  Bio,  forgetftal  of  his  official  character  and 

obligations,  went  to  Hinas  Geraes  and  engaged  with  avidity  in  the 

search  for  treasure.    The  fiune  of  these  golden  discoveries  sounded 
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abroad,  and  awakened  the  cupidity  of  the  French,  who,  in  1710^ 
sent  a  squadron,  commanded  by  M.  Du  Clero,  with  the  intent  of 
capturing  Bio.  The  whole  expedition  was  ingloriously  defeated 
by  the  Portuguese,  under  Francisco  de  Castro,  Grovemor  of  Eio 
de  Janeiro.  This  officer  possessed  no  military  ability,  but  blun- 
dered into  a  victory  over  the  French,  and  permitted  horrid 
cruelties  to  be  practised  upon  the  prisoners.  France  was  not 
slow  to  resent  the  inhumanity  with  which  her  men  had  been 
treated. 

M.  Duguay  Trouin,  one  of  the  ablest  naval  officers  of  the  times, 
sought  permission  to  revenge  his  countrymen  and  to  plunder  Bio 
de  Janeiro.  Individuals  were  found  ready  to  incur  the  expenses 
of  the  outfit,  in  prospect  of  the  speculation.  The  project  was 
approved  by  Government,  and  an  immense  naval  force  was  placed 
at  Trouin's  disposal. 

•  This  expedition  was  eminently  successful.  The  tactics  of  the 
imbecile  Castro  did  not  succeed :  the  city  was  stormed,  taken,  and 
afterward  ransomed  for  a  heavy  sum.  It  was  during  the  bombard- 
ment that  the  convent  of  San  Bento  was  battered  by  the  balls,  the 
marks  of  which  are  still  visible. 

The  plunder  and  the  ransom  were  so  great,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing, on  the  return-voyage  of  the  French,  a  number  of  their  vessels 
went  down  with  twelve  hundred  men  and  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  booty,  there  remained  to  the  adventurers  a  profit  of  ninety- 
two  per  cent.-  upon  the  capital  they  had  risked  in  the  outfit. 

From  the  time  that  Duguay  Trouin's  squadron  weighed  anchor 
on  their  homeward  voyage,  no  hostile  fleet  has  ever  entered  the 
harbor  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  G-reat  changes,  however,  have  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  that  city. 

In  1768  it  superseded  Bahia  as  the  seat  of  government,  and 
became  the  residence  of  the  viceroys  of  Portugal. 

The  more  substantial  improvements  of  the  capital  were  under- 
taken at  this  period.  The  marshes,  which  covered  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  spot  where  the  town  now  stands,  were  drained  and 
diked.  The  streets  were  paved  and  lighted.  Cargoes  of  African 
slaves,  who  had  hitherto  been  exposed  in  the  streets  for  sale, 
exhibiting  scenes  of  disgust  and  horror,  and  also  exposing  the 
inhabitants  to  the  worst  of  diseases,  were  now  ordered  to  be 
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removed  to   the  Vallongo,  which  was  designated  as  a  general 
market  for  these  nnhappy  beings. 

PooDtuns  of  running  water  were  also  multiplied.  The  great 
aqDedoct  which  spans  the  Rna  dos  Atoob  was  then  constrncted; 
and  in  tteae  and  rarioae  other  wajs,  the  health,  comfort,  and 
proaperitj  of  the  city  were  promoted  under  the  successive  adminis- 
trations of  the  Count  da  Cunha,  the  Uarqois  of  Lavradio,  and  Imia 
de  Tasoonoeilos 


The  %7Btem  of  government  maintained  daring  these  periods 
Uirongfaoat  Brazil  was  absolute  in  the  extreme,  and  hy  no  means 
calcaUted  to  develop  the  great  resoaroes  of  the  country.  Se/rw- 
tbeleas,  it  was  anticipated  by  the  more  enlightened  statesmen  of 
Portugal  that  the  colony  would  iMme  day  eclipse  the  glory  of 
the  mother-country.  None,  however,  could  foresee  the  proximity 
of  those  events  which  were  about  to  drive  the  royal  family  (the 
houe  of  Braganza)  to  seek  an  aqrlom  in  the  New  World,  and  to 
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establish  their  court  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,    l^e  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  witnessed  their  development. 

The  French  Bevolution  and  the  leading  spirit  which  was  raised 
up  by  it  involved  the  slumbering  kingdom  of  Portugal  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Continent.    Napoleon  determined  that  the  court 
of  Lisbon  should  declare  itself  against  its  ancient  ally^  England, 
and  assent  to  the  Continental  system  adopted  by  the  Imperial  ruler 
of  France.    The  Prince-Begent^  Dom  John  YI.^  promised,  but  hesi- 
tated;  delayed,  and  finally,  too  late,  declared  war  against  England. 
The  vacillation  of  the  Prince-Begent  hastened  events  to  a  crisis. 
The  English  fleet,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  established  a  most 
rigorous  blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  British 
ambassador  left  no  other  alternative  to  Dom  John  YI.  than  to 
surrender  to  England  the  Portuguese  fleet,  or  to  avail  himself 
of  the  British  squadron  for  the  protection  and  transportation  of 
the  royal  family  to  Brazil.     The  moment  was  critical :  the  army 
of  l^apoleon  had  penetrated  the  mountains  of  Beira;    only  an 
immediate  departure  would  save  the  monarchy.    No  resource  re- 
mained to  the  Prince-Begent  but  to  choose  between  a  tottering 
throne  in  Europe  and  a  vast  empire  in  America.    His  indecisions 
were  at  an  end.    By  a  royal  decree  he  announced  his  intention  to 
retire  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 
The  archives,  the  treasures,  and  the  most  precious  effects  of  the 
crown,  were  transferred  to  the  Portuguese  andEn^ish  fleets;  and, 
on  the  29th  of  November,  1807,  aocompanied  by  his  family  and  a 
multitude  of  jGaithful  followers,  the  Prince-Begent  took  his  de- 
parture amid  the  combined  salvos  of  the  cannon  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Portugal.   That  very  day  Marshal  Junot  thundered  upon  the 
heights  of  Lisbon,  and  the  next  morning  took  possession  of  the 
city.    Early  in  January,  1808,  the  news  of  these  surprising  events 
reached  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  excited  the  most  lively  interest. 

What  the  Brazilians  had  dreamed  of  only  as  a  remote  possible 
event  was  now  suddenly  to  be  realized.  The  royal  family  might 
be  expected  to  arrive  any  day,  and  preparations  for  their  reception 
occupied  the  attention  of  alL  The  Yiceroy's  palace  was  imme- 
diately prepared,  and  all  the  public  offices  in  the  Palace  Square 
were  vacated  to  accommodate  the  royal  suite.  These  not  being 
deemed  sufficient,  proprietors  of  private  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
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were  required  to  leave  their  reflidenoes  and  send  in  their  keys  to 
the  Yioeroy. 

Saoh  were  the  sentiments  of  the  people  respecting  the  hospi- 
tality doe  to  their  distinguished  guests,  that  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  withheld;  while  many,  even  of  the  less  opulent  fitmilies, 
▼olmntarily  offered  sums  of  m<mey  and  objects  of  value  to  administer 
to  their  comfort. 

The  fleet  having  been  scattered  in  a  storm,  the  principal  vessels 
had  pat  into  Bahia^  where  Dom  John  YI.  gave  that  carta  regia 
which  opened  the  ports  of  Brazil  to  the  commerce  of  the  worid. 
At  length  all  made  a  safe  entry  into  the  harbor  of  Bio,  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1808.  In  the  manifestations  of  joy  upon  this  occasion, 
the  houses  were  deserted  and  the  hills  were  covered  with  spec- 
tators. Those  who  could  procured  boats  and  sailed  out  to  meet 
the  royal  squadron.  The  prince,  immediately  after  landing,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cathedral,  and  publicly  offered  thanks  for  his  safe 
airivaL    The  cMiy  was  illuminated  for  nine  successive  evenings. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
Braail  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  up  to 
the  period  now  under  consideration,  all  commerce  and  intercourse 
with  foreigners  had  been  rigidly  prohibited  by  the  narrow  policy 
of  Portugal.  Yessels  of  nations  allied  to  the  mother-country  were 
ooeaskmally  permitted  to  come  to  anchor  in  the  ports  of  this  mam- 
moth edony;  but  neither  passengers  nor  crew  were  allowed  to 
land  excepting  under  the  superintendence  of  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
The  poli<7  pursued  by  China  and  Jiqpan  was  scarcely  more  strict 
and  prohibitory. 

To  prevent  all  possibility  of  trade,  foreign  vessels — ^whether  they 
had  put  in  to  repair  damages  or  to  procure  provisions  and  water — 
immediately  on  their  arrival  were  invested  with  a  custom-house 
guard,  and  the  time  for  their  remaining  was  fixed  by  the  authori- 
ties according  to  the  supposed  necessities  of  the  case.  As  a  conse- 
qaenoe  of  these  c^ressive  regulations,  a  people  who  were  rich  in 
gold  and  diamonds  were  unable  to  procure  the  essential  implements 
of  agriculture  and  of  domestic  convenience.  A  wealthy  planter, 
who  could  diqday  the  most  rich  and  massive  plate  at  a  festival, 
might  not  be  able  to  fhmish  each  of  his  guests  with  a  knife  at 
taUe.    A  single  tumbler  at  the  same  time  might  be  under  the 
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necessity  of  making  repeated  cironits  through  the  company.  The 
printing-press  had  not  made  its  appearance.  Books  and  learning 
were  equally  rare.  The  people  were  in  every  way  made  to  feel 
their  dependence ;  and  the  spirit  of  indi^tiy  and  enterprise  were 
alike  unknown. 

On  the  aiTival  of  the  Prince-Eegent  the  ports  were  thrown  open. 
A  printing-press  was  introduced,  and  a  Boyal  Ghusette  was  pub- 
lished. Academies  of  medicine  and  the  fine  arts  wore  established. 
The  Eoyal  Library,  containing  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  books, 
was  opened  for  the  fVee  use  of  the  public.  Foreigners  were  in- 
vited, and  embassies  from  England  and  France  took  up  their 
residence  at  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

From  this  period,  decided  improvements  were  made  in  the  con- 
dition and  aspect  of  the  city.  New  streets  and  squares  were 
added,  and  splendid  residences  were  arranged  on  the  neighboring 
islands  and  hills,  augmenting,  with  the  growth  of  the  town,  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  sudden  and 
continued  influx  of  Portuguese  and  foreigners  not  only  showed 
itself  in  the  population  of  Bio,  but  extended  inland,  causing  new 
ways  of  communication  to  be  opened  with  the  interior,  new  towns 
to  be  erected,  and  old  ones  to  be  improved.  In  fkct,  the  whcde 
ftce  of  the  country  underwent  great  and  rapid  changes. 

The  manners  of  the  people  also  experienced  a  corresponding 
mutation.  The  fitshions  of  Europe  were  introduced.  From  the 
seclusion  and  restraints  of  non-intercourse  the  people  emerged  into 
the  festive  ceremonies  of  a  court,  whose  levees  and  gala-days  drew 
together  multitudes  from  all  directions.  In  the  mingled  society 
which  the  capital  now  offered,  the  dust  of  retirement  was  brushed 
off,  antiquated  customs  gave  way,  new  ideas  and  modes  of  life 
were  adopted,  and  these  spread  from  circle  to  circle  and  frt>m 
town  to  town. 

Business  assumed  an  aspect  equally  changed.  Foreign  com- 
mercial houses  were  opened,  and  foreign  artisans  established  them- 
selves in  Bio  and  other  cities. 

This  country  could  no  longer  remain  a  colony.  A  decree  was 
promulgated  in  December,  1815,  declaring  it  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  kingdom,  and  hereafter  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Algarves,  and  Brazil.    It  is  scaredy 
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poesiUe  to  imagine  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  this  unlooked-for 
change  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  Portuguese  America.  Kea- 
■engers  were  despatched  to  bear  the  news,  which  was  hailed  with 
q>ontaneous  illuminations  from  the  La  Plata  to  the  Amason. 
Scarcely  was  this  event  consummated  when  the  queen.  Donna 
Maria  I.,  died. 

She  was  mother  to  the  Prince-Begent,  and  had  been  for  years  in 
a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  so  that  her  death  had  no  influence 
upon  political  afGurs.  Her  funeral  obsequies  were  performed  with 
great  splendor ;  and  her  son,  in  respect  for  her  memory,  delayed 
the  acclamation  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  for  a  year.  He  was 
at  length  crowned,  with  the  title  of  Dom  John  YI.  The  cere- 
moniee  of  the  coronation  were  celebrated  with  suitable  magnifi- 
eence  in  the  Palace  Square,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1818. 

Amid  all  the  advantages  attendant  upon  the  new  state  of  things 
in  Brasil,  there  were  many  circumstances  calculated  to  provoke 
political  discontent.  It  was  then  that  bitter  feelings  toward  the 
natives  of  Portugal  sprang  up,  which,  though  modified,  still  exist 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  made,  at  a  later  date,  the  severance 
of  Brazil  from  the  mother-country  more  easy  of  accomplishment 
tiian  the  separation  of  the  thirteen  colonies  of  North  America  fropi 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  There  had  always  been,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  a  certain  rivalry  between  the  native  Brazilian  and 
the  Portuguese ;  but  now  it  found  a  new  cause  of  excitement.  The 
Government  felt  itself  bound  to  find  places  for  the  more  than 
twenty  thousand  needy  and  unprincipled  adventurers  who  had 
followed  the  royal  family  to  the  Kew  World.  These  men  cared 
very  little  for  the  welfietre  of  Brazil,  either  in  the  administration 
of  juatioe  or  in  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Their  greatest 
interest  by  far  was  manifested  in  the  eager  desire  to  fleece  the 
country  and  enrich  themselves.  Honors  were  heaped  upon  those 
Brazilians  who  had  frumished  house  and  money  to  the  Prince- 
Begent;  and,  as  he  had  nothing  to  give  them  but  decorations,  he 
was  soon  surrounded  by  knights  who  had  never  displayed  either 
diivalry  or  learning.  The  excitement  thus  aroused  in  a  countiy 
where  titulary  distinctions  were  hitherto  almost  unknown  was 
intense.  Every  one  aspired  to  become  a  cavaUieiro  or  a  com- 
mendadoTf  and  the  most  degrading  sycophancy  was  practised  to 
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obtain  tiie  royal  &y(Mr.  Men  who  had  been  good  traders  in  im- 
ported artioles,  or  suocesafhl  dealers  in  mandioca  and  ooffee,  onoe 
knighted,  conld  never  again  return  to  the  drudgery  and  debasing 
asBOciatioDB  of  commercial  life,  and  must  live  either  on  previously* 
acquired  fortunes  or  seek  Groverument  employment. 

On  this  ground  the  native  Brazilians  and  the  newly-arrived 
Portuguese  fought  their  first  battles.  They  were  rivals  for  place, 
and,  once  in  office,  the  Bradlian  was  as  open  to  every  species  of 
bribery  and  corruption  as  the  most  venal  hanger-on  of  the  court 
from  Lisbon.  The  Brasilians,  however,  had  one  advantage  over 
their  adversaries.  The  natives  sympathized  most  fUUy  with  tiieir 
recently-knighted  brethren,  and  listened  to  their  complaints  with 
a  willing  ear.  These  things,  together  with  the  wretched  state  <^ 
morals  that  prevailed  at  the  court,  were  calculated  to  increase  the 
jealousy  of  what  the  Brazilians  considered  a  foreign  dominion 
over  them.  The  independence  of  the  English  Ncnrth  American 
colonies  and  the  successful  revolutionary  struggle  <^  some  of  the 
neighboring  Spanish-American  provinces  still  more  augmented  the 
uneasiness  of  the  people  5  and  a  consciousness  of  this  increasing 
discontent,  and  a  fear  that  Brazil  might  be  induced  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  revolting  Spanish  neighbors,  doubtless  had  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  Gk>vemment  in  making  the  con- 
cessions named. 

Tranquillity  followed  tiie  erection  of  Brazil  into  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  kingdom;  but  it  was  of  ahott  duration.  Discontent 
was  at  work.  The  intended  revolt  at  Pemambuco  in  1817  was 
betrayed  to  the  Government,  and  the  insurgents  were  prematurely 
compelled  to  take  up  arms,  and  suffered  defeat  from  the  troops 
sent  against  them  by  the  Count  dos  Arcos.  From  this  time  there 
se^ns  to  have  been  a  systematic  exclusi<m  of  native  Brazilians 
from  commands  in  the  army. 

Murmurs  were  gradually  disseminated ;  but  they  found  no  echo- 
as  in  the  case  of  the  North  American  colonies — from  the  press, 
which  had,  with  common  schools,  followed  in  the  immediate  wake 
of  the  English  colonists.  The  first,  and  at  that  time  the  only, 
printing-press  in  the  country,  was  brought  from  Lisbon  in  1808, 
and  was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  royal  authorities.  Its 
columns  fiuthftdly  recorded  for  the  Brazilian  public  the  health  of 
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afl  the  Enropean  princes.  It  was  filled  with  official  edicts,  birth- 
dty  odes,  and  paneg3rrics  on  the  royal  family;  but  its  pages  were 
Bssullied  by  the  ebullitions  of  the  democracy,  or  the  exposure  of 
their  grievances.  As  has  been  well  said  by  Armitage,  <<  to  have 
judged  of  the  country  by  the  tone  of  its  only  journal,  it  must  have 
been  pronounced  a  terrestrial  paradise,  where  no  word  of  com- 
plaint had  ever  yet  found  utterance/' 

But  at  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  monotony  of  the  Court 
Gazette  was  interrupted,  and  the  people  soon  fbund  voices  for 
their  grievances,  and  in  the  end  substantial  redress. 

The  revelation  which  occurred  in  Portugal  in  1821,  in  favor  of  a 
Constitution,  was  immediately  responded  to  by  a  similar  one  in 
Branl. 

After  much  excitement  and  alarm  from  the  tumultuous  move- 
ments of  the  people,  the  King,  D.  John  YI.,  conferred  upon  his  son 
Dom  Pedro,  Prince-Eoyal,  the  office  of  Eegent  and  Lieutenant  to 
ffis  Majesty  in  the  Kingdom  of  Brazil.  He  then  hastened  his  de- 
parture fbr  Portugal,  accompanied  by  the  remainder  oi  his  fiunily 
and  the  principal  nobility  who  had  followed  him.  The  disheartened 
monardi  embarked  on  board  a  line-of-battle  ship  on  ihe  24th  of 
April,  1821,  leaving  the  widest  and  fkirest  portion  of  his  dominions 
to  a  destiny  not  indeed  unlocked  for  by  his  majesty,  but  which 
was  fhlfilled  much  sooner  than  his  melancholy  forebodings  antici- 
pated.* 

Bapid  as  had  been  the  political  changes  in  Brazil  during  the  last 
ten  years,  greater  changes  still  were  about  to  take  place.  Dom 
Pedro,  wbo  now  enjoyed  the  dignity  and  attributes  of  Prince- 
Begent  and  Lieutenant  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal,  was 
at  this  period  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed 
many  of  the  essentials  of  popularity.  His  personal  beauty  was 
not  less  maiked  than  his  frank  and  affiable  manners,  and  his  dispo- 
rition,  tiiough  capricious,  was  enthusiastic.  He  had  decision  of 
disraeter,  and  was  one  tAo  seemed  to  know  when  to  seize  the 


*  Jvt  M  the  YtmtH  wmi  ready  to  mH,  the  old  king  pressed  his  son  to  hit  boeom 
Cbt  tke  kit  time,  tad  exclumed,  <*  Pedro,  BntiU  will,  I  ftsr,  ere  long  separata 
hwself  from  Portogal ;  and  if  so,  place  the  crown  on  thine  own  head  rather  tiiaa 
■Bow  it  to  fSaQ  Into  the  hands  of  anj  adTentorer." 
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proper  moment  for  oalming  the  populace,  as  when  at  Bio,  while 
the  King  was  in  the  Palace  of  San  ChristOTSo,  only  three  miles 
away,  he,  upon  his  own  authority,  gave  to  the  people  and  the 
troops  a  decree  whereby  an  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  fhture 
Constitution  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes  was  guaranteed.  He  also 
knew  well  how  to  guard  his  prerogative.  The  Prince's  consort 
was  by  lineage  and  talent  worthy  of  his  hand,  for  Leopoldina  was 
an  archduchess  of  Austria;  in  her  veins  coursed  the  blood  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  it  was  her  sister  Maria  Louisa  who  was  the 
bride  of  Kapoleon.  She  was  not  possessed  of  great  personal 
beauty,  yet  her  kindness  of  heart  and  her  unpretentious  bearing 
endeared  her  to  every  one  who  knew  her. 

Dom  Pedro  had  left  Portugal  when  a  mere  lad,  and  it  was 
believed  that  his  highest  aspirations  were  associated  with  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  In  the  office  of  Prince-Begent  he  certainly  found 
scope  for  his  most  ardent  ambition;  but  he  also  discovered  himself 
to  be  surrounded  with  numerous  difficulties,  political  and  financial. 
8q  embarrassing  indeed  was  his  situation,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  he  begged  his  father  to  allow  him  to  resign  his  office 
and  attributes.  The  Cortes  of  Portugal  about  this  time  becoming 
jealous  of  the  position  of  the  Prince  in  Brazil,  passed  a  decree 
ordering  him  to  return  to  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  abolbhing 
the  royal  tribunals  at  Bio.  This  decree  was  received  with  indig- 
nation by  the  Brazilians,  who  immediately  rallied  around  Dom 
Pedro,  and  persuaded  him  to  remain  among  them.  His  consent  to 
do  so  gave  rise  to  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy 
among  both  patriots  and  loyalists.  The  Portuguese  military  soon 
evinced  symptoms  of  mutiny. 

A  conflict  seemed  inevitable;  but  the  Portuguese  commander 
vacillated  in  view  of  the  determined  opposition  manifested  by  the 
people,  who  flew  to  arms,  and  offered  to  capitulate  on  the  condition 
of  his  soldiers  retaining  their  arms.  This  was  conceded,  on  their 
agreeing  to  retire  to  Praia  Grande,  a  city  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay,  until  transports  could  be  provided  for  their  embarkation 
to  Lisbon;  which  was  subsequently  effected.  The  measures  of  the 
Cortes  of  Portugal,  which  continued  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  extreme 
toward  Brazil,  finally  had  the  effect  to  hasten,  in  the  latter  country, 
a  declaration  of  absolute  independence.    This  measure  had  long 
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beoi  ardently  deaired  by  the  more  enlightened  Brazilians,  some  of 
whom  had  already  urged  Dom  Pedro  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor 
fiitberto  he  had  reftised,  and  reiterated  his  allegiance  to  Portugal 
Bui  he  at  length,  while  on  a  journey  to  the  province  of  S.  Paulo 
received  deepatches  from  the  mother-country,  which  had  the  effect 
of  cutting  short  all  delay,  and  caused  him  to  declare  for  independ* 
enee  in  a  manner  so  decided  and  explicit  that  henceforward  all 
retrograde  measures  would  be  utterly  impracticable. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1822,  when  he  read  the  despatches,  he 
was  Burroiinded  by  his  courtiers,  on  those  beautiM  campinas  in 
si^t  of  San  Paulo,  a  city  which  had  ever  been,  as  it  is  now,  cele- 
brated in  Brazil  for  the  liberality  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  was  Uien,  on  the  margin  of  an  insignificant  stream, — ^the 
Tpiranga, — ^that  he  made  that  exclamation,  ^^Independencia  <m  morte^'* 
(Independence  or  death,)  which  became  the  watchword  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Bevolution;  and  from  the  7th  of  September,  1822,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  has  since  held  its  official  date.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  it  was  a 
laemoraUe  circumstance,  and  must  ever  form  an  epoch  in  the 
totory  of  the  Western  continent. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  event,  which  has  led  to  vast  residts.  It 
^>^M  a  grand  revolution,  begun  by  one  whose  very  birth  and  position 
would  have  led  the  contemplative  philosopher  or  statesman  to 
pronounce  it  impossible  that  he  should  become  the  leader  of  a 
popular  cause.  It  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  European 
monarchs  who  inaugurated  that  movement  which  severed  the  last 
—the  most  fiuthfhl — of  the  great  divisions  of  South  America  fr^m 
tensatlantic  rule. 

The  Prince-Begent  hastened  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  by  a  rapid  journey; 
uid  there,  so  soon  as  his  determination  was  known,  the  enthusiasm 
in  his  &vor  knew  no  bounds. 

The  municipality  of  the  capital  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  21st 
<^  September,  declaring  their  intention  to  fUlfil  the  manifest  wishes 
of  the  people,  by  proclaiming  Dom  Pedro  the  constitutional  Emperor 
^  perpetual  defender  of  Brazil.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
on  the  12th  of  October  following,  in  the  Campo  de  San^t  Anna,  in 
^  presence  of  the  municipal  authorities,  the  functionaries  of  the 
^^'^oi^  the  troops,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people.    His  High* 
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ness  there  publicly  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  title  conftrved  od 
him,  from  the  conviction  that  he  was  thus  obeying  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  troops  fired  a  s^nte,  and  the  city  was  illuminated  in 
the  evening.  Jose  Boni£Ebcio  de  Andrada,  prime  minister  of  the 
Government,  had  in  the  mean  time  promulgated  a  decree,  requiring 
all  the  Portuguese  who  were  disposed  to  embrace  the  popular  cause 
to  mani^t  their  sentiments  by  wearing  the  Emperor's  motto— 
"  Independencia  ou  morte" — ^upon  their  arm,  ordering  also,  that  all 
dissentients  should  leave  the  country  within  a  g^ven  period,  and 
threatening  the  penalties  imposed  upon  high-treason  against  any 
one  who  should  thenceforward  attack,  by  word  or  deed,  the  sacred 
cause  of  Braxil. 

The  prime  minister  was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  all  of  them 
remarkable  for  their  talents,  learning,  eloquence,  and  (though  at 
times  fistctious)  for  their  sterling  patriotism.  They  were  unin- 
fluenced  by  either  the  adulation  of  the  populace  or  the  &vor  of  the 
Emperor.  Jose  Boni&cio  de  Andrada  combined,  to  an  eminent 
degree,  the  various  excellencies  suited  to  the  emergencies  of  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  Empire. 

The  Brazilian  Eevolution  was  comparatively  a  bloodless  one. 
The  glory  of  Portugal  was  already  waning;  her  resources  were 
exhausted,  and  her  energies  crippled  by  internal  dissensions. 

That  nation  made  nothing  like  a  systematic  and  persevering 
effort  to  maintain  her  ascendency  over  her  long-depressed  but  now 
rebellious  colony.  The  insulting  measures  of  the  Cortes  were  con- 
summated only  in  their  vaporing  decrees.  The  Portuguese  domi- 
nion was  maintained  for  some  time  in  Bahia  and  other  ports,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  military  forces.  But  these  forces  were  at 
length  compelled  to  withdraw  and  leave  Brazil  to  her  own  control. 
So  little  contested,  indeed,  and  so  rapid,  was  this  revolution,  that  in 
less  than  three  years  from  the  time  independence  was  declared  on 
the  plains  of  the  Ypiranga,  Brazil  was  acknowledged  to  be  inde- 
pendent at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor 
had  been  crowned  as  Bom  Pedro' I.,  and  an  assembly  of  delegates 
from  the  provinces  had  been  convoked  for  the  formation  of  a 
Ck>nstitutifn. 
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Ths  new  state  of  afiftirs  did  not,  however,  proceed  with  either 
Bmootlmesfl  or  Telocity.  Political  bitterness,  jealousy,  and  strife 
were  at  work.  The  Andrada  nunistry*  were  aoonsed  of  being 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  Brazil  owed  her  independenco,  and  Bom 
Pedro  I.  his  cax>wn,  chiefly  to  their  exertions;  yet  their  admihistra- 
tlooB  cannot  by  any  means  he  exempted  lh>m  censure.  Their 
Tiews  were  certainty  comprehensive,  and  their  intentions  patriotic; 
bat  their  impatient  and  ambitions  spirit  rendered  them,  when  iS 
power,  intolerant  to  their  political  o]^Kments.  They  were  assailed 
with  great  energy,  and  finally  compelled  to  resign;  hut  saoh  were 
the  tumults  of  the  pei^le,  and  the  violent  partisan  exertions  in 
their  ikvor,  that  they  were  reinstated,  and  Jos4  Boni&oio  wm 
dimwn  in  his  carriage  by  the  populace  through  the  streets  of  Bio 
de  Jan«ro.    Eight  months  afterward  a  combination  of  all  parties 


«  wu  prima  ninlrtw,  wmL  Martin  FnndMO  d«  Andnda  was  at 
Ik*  baad  rf  Ik*  Flnuoe  DaputDMOt. 
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Again  effected  the  ejection  of  the  brotJiers  Andrada  from  the 
ministiy,  bat  not  from  power.  They  became  the  most  &ctioa8 
opponents  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  ministry  which  succeeded 
theirs.  They  were  unmitigated  in  their  attacks,  both  in  the 
Assembly  and  through  the  press. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  had  done  little  besides  wrangling. 
The  members  were  mostly  men  of  narrow  views  and  of  little 
ability;  hence  it  was  that  the  Andradas,  by  their  eloquence  and 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  tactics,  had  such  power  over  their 
minds.  The  Emperor,  with  great  good  sense,  had,  in  opening  the 
sessions,  told  the  Assembly  that  the  recent  '<  Constitutions  founded 
on  the  models  of  those  of  1791  and  1792  had  been  acknowledged 
as  too  abstract  and  too  metaphysical  for  execution.  This  has  been 
proved  by  the  example  of  France,  and  more  recently  by  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal."  His  Imperial  Majesty  seems  to  have  had  a 
high  standard  of  constitutional  excellence,  and  one  which  we  would 
have  deemed  it  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  for  the  Brazilian 
people  to  have  reached.  '<We  have  need,"  he  said  in  his  address 
from  the  throne,  '<of  a  Constitution  where  the  powers  may  be  so 
divided  and  defined,  that  no  one  branch  can  arrogate  to  itself  ihe 
prerogatives  of  another;  a  Constitution  which  may  be  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  against  all  invasion  of  the  royal  authorilyy 
whether  aristocratic  or  popular;  which  will  overthrow  anarchy, 
and  cherish  the  tree  of  liberty;  beneath  whose  shade  we  shall  see 
the  union  and  the  independence  of  this  Empire  flourish.  In  a  word, 
a  Constitution  that  will  excite  the  admiration  of  other  nations,  and 
even  of  our  enemies,  who  will  consecrate  the  triumph  of  our  prin- 
ciples in  adopting  them."  (From  the  Falla  do  Thrano,  M  May, 
f828.) 

Notwithstanding  those  instructions,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
made  no  progress  in  forming  a  document  from  which  such  grand 
results  were  to  flow  as  those  depicted  by  the  Emperor.  The 
Andradas  continued  their  opposition  to  various  measures  brought 
forward  by  the  Government.  His  Majesty  was  irritated  by  their 
continual  thrusts  at  the  Portuguese  incorporated  in  the  Brazilian 
army.  An  outrage  committed  by  two  Portuguese  officers  upon  the 
supposed  author  of  an  attack  upon  them  was,  in  the  excited  state 
of  public  feeling,  magnified  into  an  outrage  on  the  nation.    The 
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sufferer  demanded  jnstiee  from  the  House  of  Deputies^  and  the 
Andradas  most  loudly  demanded  yengeanee  on.the  Portogaese 
aggressors.  The  journal  under  their  control,  called  the  ^<  Tamojfo" 
(from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  were  the  bitter  foes  <^  the  early  Por- 
tognese  settlers,)  was  equally  violent.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to 
insinnate  that  if  the  Goremment  did  not  turn  aside  fit>m  its  anti- 
national  course,  its  power  would  be  of  short  continuance,  and,  as  a 
warning  to  the  Emperor,  the  example  of  Charies  I.  of  England  was 
alluded  to  in  no  unmeaning  terms. 

But  Dom  Pedro  I.  was  no  weak  and  yaoillating  Stuart.  He  pos- 
sessed more  of  the  spirit  of  Oliver  Cromwell  or  of  the  First  Na- 
pc4eon.  The  Assembly,  through  the  three  brothers,  was  induced 
to  declare  itself  in  permanent  session.  The  Emperor,  finding  that 
they  (the  Andradas)  still  maintained  their  predominance,  mounted 
on  horseback,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  marched  to  the 
Chamber,  jdanted  his  cannon  before  its  walls,  and  sent  up  (General 
Moraes  to  the  Assembly  to  order  its  instantaneous  dissolution. "" 

The  Assembly  was  broken  up.  The  three  Andradas  were  seijBed,  as 
well  as  the  Deputies  Bodia  and  Montezuma,  and  were,  without  trial 
or  examination,  transported  to  France.  Thus  ended,  for  a  brief 
period  at  least,  the  political  career  of  the  eloquent,  patriotic,  and 
fMtious  Andradas. 

The  Emperor  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  he  had  taken 
the  measures  recounted  above,  solely  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
anarchy;  and  the  public  were  reminded  that  ^<  though  the  Emperor 
bad,  from  regard  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire,  thought  fit  to 
disserve  the  said  Assembly,  he  had  in  the  same  decree  convoked 
another,  in  conformity  with  the  acknowledged  constitutional  rights 
of  his  people.'' 

A  special  commission  of  ten  individuals  was  convened  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1828,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  a  Con- 
stitution as  might  meet  with  the  Imperial  approval.  The  members 
of  this  commission  immediately  commenced  ^eir  labors  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  D.  Pedro  I.,  who  fhmished  them  the 
bases  of  the  document  which  he  wished  to  be  framed,  and  gave 
them  forty  days  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 

The  ten  councillors,  as  a  body,  were  badly  qualified  for  the  im- 
portant task  before  them;  yet  several  of  their  number  were  noted 
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for  the  exoeUsnoe  of  thflir  private  oharaoteri,  ttid  two  only  for 
their  enuUtion.  One  of  these  two,  Owneiro  de  Campos,  was  foiv 
tiuiately  intTosted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  Oonstitution,  and 
to  him  it  has  been  said  Braeil  is  principally  indebted  for  a  number 
of  the  most  liberal  provisions  of  the  codOi — provisions  whioh  he 
insisted  on  introducing  in  <q^position  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  his 
colleagues. 

It  is  evident  that  the  drafting-committee  of  ten  could  not  foresee 
how  liberal  were  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  for  most  of 
them  were  staunch  royalists;  yet  various  providential  circum- 
stances conduced  to  the  production  of  a  just  and  liberal  instram^it 
of  government.    [See  Appendix  B.] 

Its  most  important  features  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The 
government  of  theBmpire  is  monarchical,  hereditary, constitutional, 
and  representative.  The  religion  of  the  State  is  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic, but  aU  other  denominations  are  tolerated.  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings  are  public,  and  there  is  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and 
trial  by  jury.  The  legislative  power  is  in  tiie  (General  Ass^nbly, 
which  answers  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  England  or  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  senators  are  elected  for  life, 
and  the  representatives  for  four  years.  The  presidents  of  the 
provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  There  is  a  legislative 
Assembly  to  each  province  for  local  laws,  taxation,  and  government : 
tiius,  Bradl  is  a  deomtraUzed  Empire.  The  senators  and  representa* 
tives  of  the  General  AaemMy  are  ohoaen  through  the  intervention 
of  electors,  as  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
vincial legislators  are  elected  by  universiU  suffrage.  The  press  is 
£i*ee,  and  there  is  no  proscripticm  on  account  of  color. 

The  Constitution  thus  framed  was  accepted  by  the  Emperor,  and 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1824,  was  sworn  to  by  his  Imperial  High- 
ness, and  1^  tiie  authoritieB  and  people  throughout  the  Empire.  It 
is  an  instrument  truly  remarkable,  considering  the  source  whence 
it  emanated,  and  we  cannot  continue  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  oountry  without  devoting  to  its  merits  a  few  passing  reflections. 

This  Constitntion  commenced  by  being  the  most  liberal  of  all 
other  similar  documents  placed  before  a  South  American  people.  In 
its  wise  and  tolerant  notions,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  nation  for 
which  it  was  pr^>ared,  it  is  second  only  to  that  which  governs  the 
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ABglo-Saz<tt  Confoderaoy  of  North  America.  Staties  and  indi- 
YklualB  may  uU&r,  in  their  charters  of  government,  fine  sentences 
in  regard  to  equality  and  right;  bnt  if  they  fiiil  in  practicability 
aad  in  securing  those  yery  elements  of  justice,  stability,  and  pro- 
gress, the  eloquent  phrases  are  but  ^ias  sounding  terass  or  a  tinkling 
eymbal."  The  Brasilian  Constitution  has,  to  a  great  extent,  secured 
equality,  justice,  and  consequently  national  prosperity.  She  is 
to-day  governed  by  the  same  Ckmstitution  with  which  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  she  commenced  her  Ml  career  as  a  nation.  While 
every  Spaniah-American  Gtoverament  has  been  the  scene  <^  bloody 
revolutions, — ^while  the  civilixed  worid  has  looked  with  horror, 
wiMider,  and  pi^  upon  the  self-constituted  bill  of  the  people's 
rights  again  and  again  trampled  under  foot  by  turbulent  fiiction 
and  priestly  bigotry,  or  by  the  tyranny  of  the  most  narrow-minded 
dictators, — ^the  only  Portuguese-American  Gk>vemment  (though  it 
has  had  its  provincial  revolts  of  a  Bhoit  duration)  has  beheld  but 
two  revolutions,  and  those  were  peaceM,--one  ftdly  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution;*  the  other,  the  proclamation  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Dom  Pedro  IL,  was  by  suspending  a  single  article  of  the 
Government  compact 

Mexioo,  which,  in  extent  of  territory,  population,  and  resources, 
is  more  pr<qperly  comparaUe  to  Brazil  than  any  other  Hispano- 
AmefncBn  country,  established  her  first  Constitution  only  one 
month  (February,  1824)  earlier  than  the  adoption  of  the  Brazilian 
charter  of  government  and  rights.  But  poor  Mexico  has  been  the 
prey  of  every  unscrupulous  demagogue  who  could  for  the  moment 
command  the  army.  Her  Constitution  has  repeatedly  been  over- 
thrown; the  victorious  soldiery  of  a  hardier  nation  jriiaced  her  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  cabinet;  her  dominion  has  been  despoiled ; 
har  eommearoe  cripi^ed  and  diminished  by  her  own  inertness  and 
narrow  policy;  personal  securi^  and  national  prosperity  are 
unknown,  and  her  people  are  this  day  no  fiurther  advanced  than 
when  the  Constitution  was  first  set  aside  in  1885. 

Braiil,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  continually  progressing. 
Ike  head  of  the  Bmpire  is  in  the  same  £unily,  and  gov^ns  under 

•  thm  abdiettkm  of  Don  Fedro  L  in  Ikwm  of  his  son,  Dom  Podro  IL,  the  present 
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the  same  Oonstitation  that  was  established  in  1824.  Her  eommerce 
doubles  eveiy  ten  years;  she  possesses  cities  lighted  by  gas,  long 
lines  of  steamshipSi  and  the  beginnings  of  railways  that  are  spread- 
ing from  the  sea-coast  into  the  fertile  interior;  in  her  borders 
edacation  and  general  intelligence  are  constantiy  advancing. 

This  great  contrast  cannot  be  aoconnted  for  altogether  on  the 
groand  of  the  difference  between  the  two  people  and  between 
their  respective  forms  of  government.  It  is  doubtless  tme  that 
a  Monarchy  is  better  suited  to  the  Latin  nations  than  a  Bepublio; 
and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  there  is  a  very  great  dissimilarity 
between  the  Spaniard  and  his  descendants^  and  the  Portuguese  and 
his  descendants.  The  Spaniard  affects  to  despise  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  latter  has  of  late  years  been  underrated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.'*'  The  child  of  Castile,  take  him  where  you  will,  is  ambi- 
tious, ^thivalric,  bigoted,  vain,  extravagant,  and  lazy.  The  son 
of  Lusitania  is  not  wanting  in  vanity,  but  is  more  tolerant  and 
less  turbulent  than  his  neighbor,  and  is  a  being  both  economical 
and  industrious. 

The  reasons,  under  Providence,  of  the  great  divergence  in  the 
results  of  the  Brazilian  and  Mexican  Constitution  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  thus : — ^Brasil,  while  providing  a  hereditary  monarchical 
head,  recognised  most  frdly  the  democratic  element ;  while  acknow- 
ledging the  Boman  Catholic  religion  to  be  that  established  by  the 
State,  she  guaranteed,  with  the  single  limitations  of  steeples  and 
bells,  the  unrestricted  right  of  worship  to  all  other  denominations; 
she  established  public  judicial  proceedings,  the  habeas  carpus,  and 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

Mexico,  in  the  formation  of  her  Constitution,  copied  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  departed  fr*om  that  document,  in  the  two  most 
important  particulars,  as  widely  as  the  oft-quoted  strolling  actors 
deviated  fr*om  the  original  tragedy  when  they  advertised  *^  Hamlet'' 
to  be  played  minus  the  rdle  of  the  Prince  of  Denmaric.  The  Mexican 
Constitution  established  an  exdusive  religion  with  all  the  rigorous 
bigotry  of  Old  Spain ;  and  public  judicial  proceedings  and  the  inter- 
vention by  juries  were  omitted  altogether.    The  starting-point  of 

*  « Strip  A  Spaniard  of  aU  his  Tirtues,  and  yon  make  a  good  Portogneae  of 
liim." — Spakish  Pbotbkb. 
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Bnudl  and  Mexico  were  entirely  different :  the  former,  happy  in  a 
Buitable  form  of  government  and  in  liberal  principles  from  the 
beginning,  has  outstripped  the  latter  in  all  that  constitutes  true 
national  greatness. 

Brazil  did  not,  however,  attain  her  present  proud  position  in 
South  America  without  days  of  trial  and  hard  experience.  Corrupt 
and  unprincipled  men  were  in  greater  numbers  than  those  who 
poesessed  stem  and  patriotic  virtue.  The  people  were  ignorant 
and  unaccustomed  to  self-government,  and  were  often  used  by 
unscrupulous  leaders  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  purposes. 

The  administration  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  continued  about  ten  years, 
and,  during  its  lapse,  the  country  unquestionably  made  greater 
advances  in  intelligence  than  it  had  done  in  three  centuries  which 
intervened  between  its  first  discovery  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
Portuguese  Ck>nstitution  in  1820.  Nevertheless,  this  administra- 
tion was  not  without  its  &ults  or  its  difficulties.  Dom  Pedro, 
although  not  tyrannical,  was  imprudent.  He  was  energetic,  but 
inconstant;  an  admirer  of  the  representative  form  of  government, 
bat  hesitating  in  its  practical  enforcement. 

Elevated  into  a  hero  during  the  struggle  for  independence,  he 
appears  to  have  been  guided  rather  by  the  example  of  other  poten- 
tates than  by  any  mature  consideration  of  the  existing  state  and 
exigencies  of  Brazil ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  embarked  in  the  war  against  Montevideo,  which  certainly  had 
Its  origin  in  aggression,  and  which,  after  \3rippling  the  commerce, 
checking  the  prosperity,  and  exhausting  the  finances  of  the  Empire, 
ended  only  in  the  fhll  and  unrestrained  cession  of  the  province  in 
dispute. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Brazilians  in  the 
Banda  Oriental,  though  a  seeming  disgrace,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Empire.  It 
appears  that  that  war  and  its  disastrous  results  were  the  means 
of  preserving  Brazil  from  making  such  modifications  in  her  Consti- 
tution as  might,  if  effected,  have  terminated  in  the  overthrow 
of  some  of  her  most  valuable  institutions.  The  non-success  of  her 
arms  almost  annihilated  the  thirst  for  military  distinction  which 
was  springing  up ;  and  the  energies  of  the  rising  generation  were 
consequently  turned  more  toward  civil  pursuits,  ftt>m  which  resulted 
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social  amelioratioiia  that  tended  to  consolidate  the  well-being  of 
the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  imprudence  and  inconstancy  of  the  Emperor, 
it  was  said — ^and  not  without  truth — ^that  his  habits  were  extrava- 
gant and  his  morals  extremely  defective.'*'  And  jet^  the  main 
cause  of  his  personal  unpopularity  seems  to  have  consisted  in  his 
never  having  known  how  to  become  the  man  of  his  people, — ^in  his 
never  having  constituted  himself  entirely  and  truly  a  Brazilian. 

He  was  often  heard  to  express  the  sentiment  that  the  only  true 
strength  of  a  govemi^nt  lay  in  public  opinion ;  yet,  unfortunately, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  conciliate  the  public  opinion  of  the  people 
over  whom  it  was  his  destiny  to  reign.  At  the  period  of  the  Bevo- 
lution,  he  had,  under  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm,  uttered  senti- 
ments calculated  to  flatter  the  nascent  spirit  of  nationality,  and  his 
sincerity  had  been  credited;  yet  his  subsequent  employment  of  a 
foreign  force,  his  continued  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal, 
his  institution  of  a  secret  cabinet,  and  his  appointment  of  naturalized 
Portuguese  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State,  to  the  ajqparent  ex- 
clusion of  natives  of  the  soil,  had,  among  a  jealous  people,  given 
rise  to  the  universal  impression  that  the  monarch  himself  was  still 
a  Portuguese  at  heart. 

The  native  Brazilians  believed  that  they  were  beheld  with  sus- 
picion, and  hence  became  restive  under  a  Government  which  they 
regarded  as  nurturing  foreign  interests  and  a  foreign  party.  Oppor> 
tunities  for  manifesting  their  dissatis&ction  frequently  occurred, 
and  these  manifestations  were  met  by  more  offensive  measures. 
4.t  length,  after  fruitless  effinrts  to  suppress  the  rising  spirit  of  re- 
bellion in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  Dom  Pedro  found  himself 
in  circumstances  as  painfbl  and  as  humiliating  as  those  which 
forced  his  father,  Dom  John  YL,  to  retire  to  Portugal.  Opposi- 
tion which  had  long  been  covert  became  undisguised  and  relentless. 
The  most  indifferent  acts  of  the  Emperor  were  distorted  to  his  pre- 
judice, and  all  the  irregularities  of  his  private  life  were  brought 

*  The  older  eifciieDB  ci  Bio  de  Janeiro  hftre  not  jet  forgotten  the  place  that  the 
llarehioneM  of  Santos  held  in  the  first  Emperor's  affections ;  and  his  slighting 
treatment  of  bis  own  spouse— s  daughter  of  the  high  house  of  fiepsburg— was 
notorious.    It  has  been  said  that,  though  a  bad  husband,  he  was  a  good  fether. 
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before  the  public.  Individuals  to  whom  he  had  been  a  benefltctor 
d^erted  him,  and,  perceiving  that  his  star  was  on  the  wane,  had 
the  baseness  to  contribute  to  his  overthrow.  The  veiy  army  which 
he  had  raised  at  an  immense  sacrifice,  which  he  had  maintained 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  popularity,  and  on  which  he  had 
unfortunately  placed  more  reliance  than  upon  the  people,  betrayed 
him  at  last. 

After  various  popular  agitations,  which  had  the  continual  effect 
of  widening  the  breach  between  the  Imperial  party  and  the  patriots, 
^e  populace  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  assembled  in  the  Campo  de  Santa 
Anna  on  the  6th  of  April,  1831,  and  began  to  call  out  for  the  dis- 
nufisal  of  the  new  ministry,  and  for  the  reinstatement  of  some  indi- 
viduals who  had  that  very  morning  been  dismissed.  Dom  Pedro  I., 
on  being  informed  of  the  assemblage  and  its  objects,  issued  a  pro- 
chmation,  signed  by  himself  and  the  existing  ministry,  assuring 
them  that  the  administration  was  perfectly  constitutional,  and  that 
its  members  would  be  governed  by  constitutional  principles.  A 
justice  of  the  peace  was  despatched  to  read  this  to  the  people ;  yet 
scarcely  had  he  Concluded,  when  the  document  was  torn  from  his 
hands  and  trampled  under  foot.  The  cry  for  the  reinstatement 
of  the  cabinet  became  louder }  the  multitude  momentarily  increased 
in  numbers;  and,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  three  justices 
of  tiie  peace  (in  Spanish  America  it  would  have  been  a  battalion  of 
soldiers)  were  despatched  to  the  Imperial  residence  to  demand  that 
the  "  ministry  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  people" — as  the  late 
cabinet  were  designated — should  be  reappointed. 

The  Emperor  listened  to  their  requisition,  but  refhsed  to  accede 
to  the  request.  He  exclaimed,  "I  will  do  every  thing  for  the 
people,  but  nothing  by  the  people !" 

No  sooner  was  this  answer  made  known  in  the  Campo,  than  the 
most  seditious  cries  were  raised,  and  the  troops  began  to  assemble 
there  for  the  purpose  of  making  common  cause  with  the  multi- 
tude. Further  representations  were  made  to  the  Emperor,  but 
were  unavailing.  He  declared  he  would  suffer  death  rather  than 
consent  to  the  dictation  of  the  mob. 

The  battalion  styled  the  Emperor's,  and  quartered  at  Boa  Yista, 

went  to  join  their  comrades  in  the  Campo,  where  they  arrived 

sboQt  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  even  the  Imperial  guard 
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of  honor^  ^vdiidi  had  been  summoned  to  the  palace,  foUowed.  The 
popnlaoe^  already  oongregated,  began  to  snpply  themselves  with 
arms  from  the  adjoining  barracks.  The  Portogaese  party,  in  the 
mean  time,  judging  themselves  proscribed  and  abandoned,  durst 
not  even  venture  into  the  streets.  The  Emperor,  in  these  trying 
moments,  is  said  to  have  evinced  a  dignity  and  a  magnanimity 
unknown  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Empress  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  apprehending  the  most  &tal 
consequences;  on  the  oiker,  an  adjutant  from  the  combined 
assemblage  of  the  troops  and  populace  was  urging  him  to  a  final 
answer. 

Dom  Pedro  I.  had  sent  for  the  Intendant  of  Police,  and  desired 
him  to  seek  for  Yergueiro,  a  noble  patriot,  who  had  always  been  a 
fitvorite  of  the  people,  and  who  combined  moderation  with  sterling 
integrity.  Yergueiro  could  not  be  found.  The  envoy  from  the 
troops  and  populace  urged  his  Majesty  to  give  him  an  immediate 
decision,  or  excesses  would  be  committed  under  the  idea  that  he 
(the  envoy)  had  been  either  assassinated  or  made  prisoner.  The 
Emperor  replied,  with  calmness  and  firmness,  <'I  certainly  shall 
not  appoint  the  ministry  which  they  require :  my  honor  and  the 
Constitution  alike  forbid  it,  and  I  would  abdicate,  or  even  suffer 
death,  rather  than  consent  to  such  a  nomination.'^  The  adjutant 
started  to  give  this  reply  to  his  general,  but  he  was  requested  by 
Dom  Pedro  (who  seemed  to  be  struggliug  with  some  grand  resolve) 
to  stay  for  a  final  answer. 

Nothing  could  be  heard  from  Yergueiro.  The  populace  were 
growing  more  impatient,  and  the  Emperor  was  still  firmer  in  his 
convictions  of  that  which  his  position  and  the  Constitution  required 
of  him  in  a  moment  so  critical.  Bat  at  length,  like  the  noUe  stag 
of  Landseer,  singled  out  by  the  hounds,  he  stood  alone.  Deserted, 
harassed,  irritated,  and  fiitigued  beyond  description,  with  sadness, 
yet  with  grace,  he  yidded  to  the  circumstances,  and  took  the  only 
measure  consistent  with  his  convictions  and  the  dignity  of  his  im- 
perial office.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  sat  down, 
without  asking  the  advice  of  any  one,  or  even  informing  the  mi- 
nistry of  his  resolution,  and  wrote  out  his  abdication  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

<<  Availing  myself  of  the  right  which  the  Constitution  concedes 
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to  me,  I  declare  tliat  I  have  yolimtarity  abdicated  in  flnror  of  my 
deariy-beloved  and  esteemed  son,  Dom  Pedro  de  Alcantara. 

••  Boa  Vista,  7th  April,  1881,  tenth  year  1 
ct  (he  Independenoe  of  the  Bmpire."   / 

Se  then  rose,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  messenger  from  the 
Cftmpo,  said,  ^'Here  is  my  abdication:  may  you  be  happy!  I 
shall  retire  to  Enro{>e,  and  leave  the  conntry  that  I  have  loved 
dearly  and  that  I  still  love/'  Tears  now  choked  his  utterance,  and 
he  hastily  retired  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  were  the  Empress 
and  the  English  and  French  ambassadors.  He  afterward  dis- 
missed all  his  ministers  save  one,  and,  in  a  decree  which  he  dated 
the  6th  of  April,  proceeded  to  nominate  Jos^  Bonifacio  de  Andrada 
(who,  with  his  brothers,  had  been  permitted  to  return  from  e^le 
in  1829)  as  the  guardian  to  his  children. 

It  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  he 
was  treated  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  that  from  all  those  upon 
whom  he  had  conferred  titles  and  riches  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
away  to  the  infirm  old  man  whom,  at  a  former  period,  he  had  re- 
jected and  cruelly  wronged.  Finally,  after  arranging  his  house- 
hold aflkirs,  he  embarked  in  one  of  the  boats  of  the  English  line- 
of-battle  ship  the  Warspite,  accompanied  by  the  Empress,*  and  his 
eldest  daughter,  the  late  Queen  of  Portugal. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Brazil  that  she  had  enjoyed  that  which  no 
Spanish- American  country  had  ever  experienced, — i,e,  a  transition- 
state.  She  was  not  hurried  fr*om  the  colonial  condition — an  era 
of  childhood — ^into  self-government,  which  can  only  be  the  normal 
state  of  nations  in  their  manhood.  She  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
monarch  of  Portugal,  with  all  his  prestige,  to  be  her  first  leader  in 
national  existence;  afterward  the  son  of  the  king,  who,  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  was  for  a  time  the  idol  of  the  people,  aided  Brazil 
in  coming  to  a  maturity  fitr  better  fitted  for  representative-govern- 
ment institutions  than  any  of  the  neighboring  states  which  had 
achieved  their  independence  at  an  earlier  date.  Had  the  transition 
been  more  violent,  the  permanence  of  such  institutions  would  have 
been  endangered.    Dom  Pedro  was  certainly,  in  the  hands  of  God, 

*  The  eeeond  Smpren  was  a  BaTEiian  prineesa  whom  D.  Pedro  had  married  in 
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a  prominent  agent  in  giving  to  Brazil  that  form  of  government 
which  this  day  bo  wisely  roles  the  Empire. 

With  all  his  faults^  D.  Pedro  I.  was  a  great  man,  and  possessed  some 
noble  aspirations,  coupled  with  a  promptness  of  action  which  will 
be  remembered  long  after  his  errors  have  been  forgotten.  None 
but  a  great  man  could  have  returned  to  Europe  and  have  fought 
the  battle  of  constitutional  monarchy  against  absolutism,  as  he  did 
in  the  contest  with  his  brother,  Dom  Miguel.  His  brief  though 
chivalric  and  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religions 
fireedom  in  Portugal  demands  our  highest  admiration ;  and  the  sue* 
cessfhl  placing  of  the  young  Queen  Donna  Maria  upon  the  throne 
of  that  country  gave  quiet  to  the  kingdom,  and  was  one  more 
triumph  in  Europe  of  the  liberal  over  the  absolute. 

As  time  rolls  on,  the  true  merits  of  D.  Pedro  I.  are  more  recog- 
nised by  the  Brazilians.  Statues  and  public  monuments  are  erected 
to  his  memory;  and,  though  it  may  not  be  wholly  applicable,  yet 
there  is  no  fulsome  adulation,  too  common  in  that  Southern  clime, 
when  they  entitle  him  "  0  Washington  do  Brazil." 

He  loved  the  country  of  his  adoption ;  and  a  few  days  after  the 
memorable  night  of  his  abdication,  as  he  gased  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  city  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  magnificent  bay,  and  the  lofty 
Organ  Mountains,  he  poured  from  a  full  heart  the  following  touch- 
ing farewell  to  his  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  in  which  not  only  is  parental 
tenderness  manifest,  but  a  deep  solicitude  for  the  land  whose  des- 
tiny at  one  time  seemed  so  closely  linked  with  his  own : — 

'<My  beloved  son  and  my  Emperor,  very  agreeable  are  the  lines 
which  you  wrote  me.  1  was  scarcely  able  to  read  them,  because 
copious  tears  impeded  my  sight.  Now  that  I  am  more  composed, 
1  write  this  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  to  declare  that,  as 
long  as  life  shall  last,  affection  for  you  will  never  be  extinguished 
in  my  lacerated  heart. 

^<To  leave  children,  country,  and  friends  is  the  greatest  possible 
sacrifice;  but  to  bear  away  honor  unsullied, — there  can  be  no  greater 
glory.  Ever  remember  your  father;  love  your  country  and  my 
country;  follow  the  counsel  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  your 
education;  and  rest  assured  that  the  world  will  admire  you,  and 
that  I  will  be  filled  with  gladness  at  having  a  son  so  worthy  of  the 
land  of  his  birth.    I  retire  to  Europe :  it  is  necessary  for  the  tran- 
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qmllity  of  Brazil,  and  that  God  may  cause  her  to  reach  that  degree 
of  prosperity  for  which  she  is  eminently  capable. 

<' Adiea,  my  very  dear  son  I  Beceive  the  blessing  of  your  affeo- 
tkmate  &ther,  who  departs  without  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  you 
again.  D.  Pkdbo  db  Aloantaba. 

**On  board  the  Wanpite  frigate,  1 
April  12,  1881."  J 

On  the  following  day  D.  Pedro  I.  went  on  board  the  English 
corvette  Yolage.  Before  night&ll  the  PSo  de  Assucar  was  cleared| 
and  the  ex-Emperor  left  Brazil  forever. 

Having  thus  briefly  narrated  the  history  of  the  Empire  to  the 
abdication  of  the  first  Emperor,  we  will  again  turn  our  attention  to 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  where  most  of  the  preceding  events  occurred.  The 
establishment  of  the  regency,  and  the  various  changes  and  progress 
under  the  new  monarch,  D.  Pedro  U.,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XII. 


CTTAPTBB  yi. 

TBM  PKAIA  DO  fLAMlVOO— TBI  nOLU-lIAX  BBBTLB — SPLBITOID  YIBW8 — TBI  MAM 
WHO  OUT  POWK  A  PALM-TRBA — ^MOONLIQHT— RIO  '^TIOIBS*' — TBI  BATHIRS— 
GLORIA  HILL — BTBBUfO  SOBNB — TBI  CHUROB — ^MARRIAOl  OF  0BRI8TIAKITT  AHD 
BBATBimSM — A  SBRMOll  IB  BOBOR  OP  OUR  LADT — PBSTA  DA  GLORIA — THB 
LARAB0EIRA8 — ASCBBT  OP  TBB  OOROOTADO — TBB  SVOAR-LOAP. 

Mt  residenoe  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  was  on  the  Praia  do  Fla- 
mengOy — a  beach  bo  named  from  its  haying  been  in  early  days 
frequented  by  this  beautiful  bird.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the 
beaches  of  Newport^  Ehode  Island,  or  of  the  battle-renowned 
Hastings,  transferred  to  the  borders  of  London  or  New  York,  so 
that,  by  taking  omnibus  at  Charing  Cross  or  Union  Square,  in 
fifteen  minutes  he  will  be  on  the  hard  white  sands  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  huge  ocean-waves,  and  he  will  have  an  idea  of  Praia 
do  Flamengo.  Entering  one  of  the  <<  Ghndola  Fluminens**  at  the 
Palace  Square,  we  rattle  through  various  streets  until  we  arrive  at 
the  foot  of  the  Gloria,  where,  if  we  wish  an  up-hill  ramble,  we 
descend  from  our  vehicle  and  pass  over  the  picturesque  eminence, 
and  are  soon  cooled  by  the  fhll  blowing  sea-breeze;  or,  if  we  prefer 
a  more  level  promenade,  we  leave  our  conveyance  at  the  Bua  do 
Principe.  The  noisy  wheels,  and  the  equally  noisy  tongues,  have 
^hitherto  prevented  any  other  sounds  from  occupying  our  attention; 
but  now  the  majestic  thunder  of  the  dashing  waves  breaks  upon 
our  ear.  The  eye  is  startled  by  the  foam-crested  monsters  as  they 
rear  up  in  their  strength  and  seem  ready  to  devour  the  whole 
mansion-lined  shore  in  their  Airious  rage.  The  very  ground 
quakes  beneath  us,  and  the  air  is  tremulous  with  the  powerfrd  con- 
cussion. But  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  coast,  a  few 
feet  from  the  sands,  is  rock-bound,  and  along  the  whole  beach  public 
and  private  enterprise  have  erected  strong  walls  of  heavy  stone. 

Sometimes,  however,  old  Neptune  has  asserted  his  rights  with 
S6 
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Bach  tremflndoDB  energy,  that  niAflseB  of  rock,  weighing  tons,  hare 
btten  wrested  from  their  fiuteniogB.     In  Hay,  1858,  »  storm  pre- 
Tsiled  for  severftl  daya,  and  a  strong  wind  blew  in  the  wbtob  of  the 
ocean  with  great  directnese  against  the  protecting  walla,  and  the 
Bteife  was  one  of  the  fiercest  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  contend- 
ing natare.    As  tliey  struck  Ute  panpet  they  dashed  eighty  feet 
in  height,  thus  lowering  and  flooding  the  gayly-painted  reddeaoeB, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  their  retreat,  nndenoining  the  land-fiide 
of  the  wall,  so  that  for  hnndreds  of  feet  between  the  Boa  da 
Pbx»»ma  and  the  Boa  do 
Principe  the  monicipality 
had  a  heavy  job  for  some 
bvarite  contractor.  (The 

paving  oi  the  streets  was  I 

a  nerer-ftiling  source  of 
amosemeDt  to  me  daring 
my  first  year  at  Bio.  IxKtk 
at  the  pavers  in  the  Rna 
8.  Joee.  The  paving-ram 
ia  ttie  "  three-man  beetle" 
at  Siakspeare.  A  trio  of 
■laves  are  called  to  their 
work  by  a  rapid  solo  exe- 
cuted with  a  hammer  up- 
on an  iron  bar.  The  three 
seiae  the  ram:  one — the 
wtaestm,  distinguished  by 
hat — wails  forth  a  ditt; 
which  the  others  join  in  c 
at  the  same  time  lifting  1 
from  the  ground  uid  bring 

a  heavy  blow.    A  rest  of  a  few  momenta     nt  thhc-hm  ieetu. 
occurs,  and  then  the   ditty,  ohoros,  and 

thnmp  are  resumed :  bnt,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  streets  of  Bio 
are  by  no  means  rapidly  paved.)  The  damage  done  to  the  Praia 
do  Flamingo  required  more  than  one  year  for  reparation.  A  batUe 
between  the  sea  and  the  land  like  that  of  1853  does  not  often 
occur:  the  rule  is  peacefolness  and  amiabili^,  for  the  hnge  waves 
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themselveBi  that  seem  to  foam  bo  angrily,  are  only  joyous  in  their 
giant  sport,  and,  onoe  touching  the  myriad  sands,  kiss  them  in 
their  gentiest  mood,  and  hasten  silentiy  back  to  their  boisterous 
oompanions. 

The  front  of  my  house  looked  over  the  bay  to  Jurujuba  and 
Praia  Grande,  and  also  commanded  a  view  of  the  long  Flamengo 
Beach,  the  Babylonia  Signal,  the  lofty  Sugar-Loaf,  and  the  entrance 
to  t^e  harbor.  Far  up  the  bay  were  verdant  isles,  and  beyond  all 
towered  the  lofty  Organ  Mountains,  sometimes  gleaming  in  sun- 
shine, and  sometimes  half  veiled  in  mist,  but  always  the  grandest 
feature  in  the  landscape.  From  my  back-windows,  on  my  right,  I 
could  see  the  precipitous  southern  side  of  the  Gloria,  and  on  my 
left,  beyond  the  red-tiled  roo&,  upreared  the  tall  Gorcovado,  whose 
Bio  fjELce  is  covered  with  forests.  Beneath  me  was  the  garden  of 
my  neighbor,  a  plodding  Portuguese  from  Braga.  This  individual 
was  originally  one  of  those  industrious  ignorant  poor  from  the 
mother-country,  who  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere,  by  dint  of  regularity 
and  economy,  acquire  properiy,  but  rarely  taste.  He  had  a  beauti- 
fal  stately  palm-tree  in  the  centre  of  his  garden.  Night  aft;er 
night  have  I  listened  to  the  music  of  the  cool  land-breeze  as  it 
played  through  the  long,  feathery  leaves.  The  sight  of  it  was  re- 
freshing when  the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun  made  the  more  distant 
landscape  quiver.  It  was  a  ''thing  of  beauty,"  and  ''a  joy,"  but 
not  "forever."  Early  one  morning  I  heard  the  click  of  an  axe; 
and,  rushing  to  my  window,  I  beheld  8r.  H.  directing  a  black, 
who,  with  sturdy  blows,  buried  the  sharp  instrument  deep  into  the 
trunk  of  the  noble  tree,  and  each  succeeding  stroke  made  the 
gracefhl  summit  and  the  clustering  fruit  piteously  tremble. 

"  The  nitliless  axe  that  hew'd  its  silTered  trunk 
Gut  loose  the  ties  that,  tendril-like,  had  bound 
My  loTe  onto  the  tree ;  and  when  it  sank, 
t  My  heart  sank  with  it  to  the  gronnd." 

<*  Woodman,  spare  that  tree," 

sung  by  the  voice  of  an  angel,  would  not  have  stayed  ihe  work  of 
destruction ;  and  thus  the  prince  of  the  tropic  forest  fell  by  igno- 
minious hands.  Sr.  M.,  the  regicide,  went  that  morning  to  his 
taucinho  (bacon)  and  came  seoca  establishment  in  the  Bua  do  BosariO| 
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congratulating  himBelf,  as  he  stuffed  his  nostrils  with  areia  preta,* 
that  he  had  gained  a  few  more  feet  of  sunshine  for  his  cabbage-bed, 
by  catting  down  a  palm-tree  that  a  century  would  not  reproduce. 
At  evening,  the  view  from  the  balcony  in  front  of  my  residence 
was  most  charming.  On  a  bright  night  the  heavens  were  illumined 
by  the  Southern  Cross,  by  Orion,  and  other  stellar  brilliants;  and 
sometimes,  when  clouds  obscured  the  lesser  celestial  lights,  the 
bosom  of  the  bay  seemed  like  a  sea  of  fire.  But  the  most  glorious 
nocturnal  sight  was  to  watch  the  ftill  moon  rise  above  the  palm- 
crowned  mountains  beyond  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  Xavier.  Mild 
rays  of  light  would  herald  the  approaching  queen,  and  soon  her 
full  round  form,  emerging,  threw  upon  the  distant  waters  of  Juru- 
juba  her  silver  sheen,  while  the  dashing  waves  that  burst  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  Praia  do  Flamengo  seemed  gorgeous 
wreaths  of  retreating  moonlight.  We  are  in  the  height  of  enjoy- 
ment.   Pertiaps  we  murmur 

«  On  snoh  a  night  m  this,"  &o., 

and  speak  something  about  chaste  Dian  <' moving  in  meditation, 
fiincy  free,"  when  we  are  suddenly  brought  to  the  sad  realization 
that  we  are  in  a  sublunary  sphere.  We  rush  from  the  balcony 
spasmodically,  and  instantaneously  snatch  cologne-bottles,  bauquety 
ammonia,  or  any  thing  that  will  relieve  our  ol&ctories.  The 
tigetv\  also  have  opportunities  for  watching  the  moon  rise.  Eight 
o'clock  has  arrived,  and  these  odoriferous — ^not  to  say  savage — ^beasts 
come  stealthily  down  the  Bua  do  Principe,  and  Ibr  the  next  two 
hours  make  night  hideous,  not  with  yells,  but  with  smells  which 
have  certainly  been  expatriated  from  Arabia  Infelix. 

A  curious  story  is  generally  told  the  newly-arrived  stranger  at 
Bio,  of  a  Fluminensian  who  on  a  visit  to  Paris  became  exceedingly 
ilL  Every  restorative  was  applied  in  vain,  until  a  French  physician 
well  acquainted  with  the  capital  of  Brazil  was  called  in,  and  decided 
at  once  that  it  was  impossible  to  hope  for  the  recovery  of  the 


*  Litenllj,  bUek  tflwd^    a  IkTorite  fnaff. 

f  The  Mwarage  of  Bio  was  fonnerlj  Tery  defoctiTe,  and  slaTM,  nicknamed 
**  tigers,**  oonTeyed  eaeh  night  to  the  water's  edge  the  aceomnlated  offal  of  the  city, 
■ad  th«  next  tide  swept  it  out  to  sea. 
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patient  unlefls  he  oouki  breathe  again  his  native  air;  bat,  as  he 
oonld  not  return  to  Bto,  the  physician  instantly  prescribed  that 
there  should  be  eonoocted  in  the  sick-chamber  a  compound  (^  the 
most  '^Yillanons  smells.'^  To  make  a  long  story  short|  the  invalid 
recovered! 

Bat  at  the  date  of  writing  this  nuisance  is  mudi  more  tolerable 
than  formerly,  for  hermetically-sealed  casks  have  been  introduced, 
and  carts  at  convenient  hours  collect  them,  and  their  cont^its  are 
conveyed  to  some  very  distant  point  from  the  city.  Soon  Bio  will 
have  a  good  system  of  sewerage,  the  plans  Ibr  which  were  laid 
before  the  Minister  of  the  Empire  in  1854.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, no  tropic  city  will  surpass  it  as  an  abode,  both  healthAil 
and  agreeable. 

The  Praia  do  Flamengo,  saving  this  drawback  when  the  wind 
is  in  a  wrong  directicm,  is  one  of  the  most  delightftd  suburbs  for 
the  residence  of  a  foreigner.  One  hour  after  the  tig^*8  have 
finished  their  labors,  the  atmosphere  is  as  free  from  any  thing  dis- 
agreeable as  if  naught  but  the  fragrance  of  orange-flowers  had 
been  wafibed  from  the  Gloria  and  the  neighboring  gardens  \  and  the 
morning  Ught  shines  upon  a  pure  white  beach. 

For  five  months  in  the  year  the  Praia  do  Flamengo  is  the 
&VQrite  resort  of  bathers  of  both  sexes.  During  the  bathing- 
season,  (from  November  to  March,)  a  lively  scene  is  witnessed 
ev^7  morning.  Before  the  sun  is  above  the  mountains  a  stream 
of  men,  women,  and  children  pour  down  to  ei^oy  a  bath  in  the 
clear  salt  water.  The  ladies  who  come  from  a  distance  are  at- 
tended by  slaves,  who  bring  tents  and  spread  them  on  the  beadi 
for  the  senhoras,  who  soon  put  on  their  bathing-robes  and  loose 
their  long  black  tresses.  Men  and  women,  hand  in  hand,  enter  the 
cool,  sparkling  element,  andf  thus  those  not  skilled  in  natation 
resist  the  fbrce  of  the  huge  waves  which  come  toppling  in.  The 
senhoras  are  neatly  dressed,  in  robes  made  of  some  dark  stuff;  but 
there  is  not  as  much  coquetry  as  in  a  French  watering-place,  where 
the  ladies  study  the  becoming  for  the  sea  as  well  as  for  the  ball- 
room. The  gentlemen  are  required  by  the  police-regulations  to 
be  decently  clad,  which  still  does  not  impede  those  who  prefer  a 
swimming-bath  to  the  dxAkche  of  the  billows. 

It  is  a  meny  sight  to  behold  Brazilian  girls  and  boys  evindng  for 
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once  some  activity,— miming  on  the  sand,  and  screaming  witii 
pleasure  whenever  a  heavier  wave  than  before  has  rolled  over  a 
party  and  sends  them  reeling  to  the  beach.  The  prostrate  bathers 
drive  their  feet  convulsively  into  the  sand  to  prevent  being  carried 
back  by  the  receding  breakers.  Now  and  then  some  mischief* 
makers  shout  ^' Shark!  shark T'  and  away  dash  the  senhoras  to 
the  shore,  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  urchins  who  raised  the  cry. 
There  are  some  traditionary  tales  about  these  rough-skinned 
cannibals,  but  I  never  heard  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  a 
repast  furnished  by  the  bathers  of  Praia  do  Flamengo  to  the 
dreaded  "  wolf  of  the  seas." 

By  seven  o'clock  the  sun  is  high,  and  all  the  busy  white  throng 
have  departed.  Here  and  there,  however,  may  be  seen  a  curly 
head  popping  up  and  down  among  the  waves,  its  woolly  covering 
defying  the  fear  of  coup  de  soleil.  The  negresses  that  accompany 
the  ladies  generally  enter  the  water  at  the  same  time  as  their 
mistresses.  On  moonlight  nights  the  sea  is  alive  with  black 
specks,  which  are  the  capita  of  the  slaves  in  the  vicinity,  who 
splash  and  scream  and  laugh  to  their  hearts'  content.  They  all 
swim  remarkably  well,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  their  cheerM 
voices  sounding  as  merrily  as  if  they  knew  not  a  sorrow. 

The  people  of  Bio  are  fond  of  bathing,  and  on  this  account  are 
called  cariocas,  which  some  translate  'Mucks."  Many  walk  miles 
to  enjoy  it.  There  is  a  floating  bath  in  the  harbor,  not  far  fk>m 
Hotel  Pharouz,  for  those  whose  courage  is  great  enough  to  brave 
the  element  which  is  there  called  sea-water,  but  which  a  truthful 
narrator,  previous  to  the  improved  sewerage,  would  stigmatize  by 
another  n^me. 

Nor  are  the  bipeds  the  only  animals  that  derive  benefit  from  the 
ablutions  on  Praia  do  Flamengo.  The  horses  and  mules  have 
allotted  to  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  beach,  where  at  an  early 
hour  they  are  bathed  and  brushed.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
the  j>oor  creatures  have  this  chance  of  cleanliness;  otherwise  they 
would  suffer  greatly  from  the  laziness  of  their  keepers.  Gentlemen 
who  care  for  their  horses  endeavor  to  procure  English  grooms,  for 
a  black  is  proverbially  a  bad  care-taker  for  any  animal.  The 
beantiftil  horses  imported  at  great  expense  from  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope  are  soon  destroyed  under  the  hands  of  the  negroes.    It  is 
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considered  that  the  climate  of  Brazil  is  un&vorable  to  them,  and 
one  can  hardly  believe  that  these  pampered,  delicate  animals 
are  of  the  same  race,  half  English,  half  Arabian,  which  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  will  endure  a  journey  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  a 
day  without  other  refreshment  than  a  feed  of  oats  and  a  roll  on 
the  sand.*  For  all  usefhl  purposes  the  horses  of  the  country  are 
better,  but  they  are  not  so  swift  or  graceful  as  the  imported  animals. 

It  was  but  a  few  paces  from  my  front-door  to  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  Gloria.  Here,  when  the  surf  was  not  too  high, 
boats  could  land,  and  often  were  our  evenings  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  intelligent  officers  from  the  men-of-war 
whose  station  was  beyond  the  Fortress  Yillegagnon. 

Once  within  the  gateway  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  behold  a 
narrow,  level  strip  of  ground,  occupied  by  one  or  two  secludctfl 
residences  and  a  beautiful  private  flower-garden.  The  base  of  the 
black  rock  which  rises  perpendicularly  on  the  side  £Etcing  the  sea  is 
hidden  by  large  waving  banana-trees  and  overhanging  creepers. 
The  diversified  summit  of  the  hill  is  checkered  vdth  every  evidence 
of  city  and  country  agreeably  blended.  Narrow  paths  wind 
around  the  hill  at  different  altitudes,  leading  to  the  many  beautiful 
residences  and  gardens  by  which  it  is  covered  to  the  summit.  On 
either  side  of  the  paths  are  seen  dense  hedges  of  flowering  mi- 
mosas, lofty  palms,  and  the  singular  cashew-tree,  with  its  bottle- 
shaped,  refreshing  fruit,  and  occasionally  other  large  trees,  hung 
with  splendid  parasites,  while  throughout  the  scene  there  prevails 
a  quiet  and  a  coolness  which  could  scarcely  be  anticipated  within 
the  precincts  of  a  city  situated  beneath  a  tropical  sun. 

The  prettiest  residence  on  the  hill  was  that  of  the  British  Consul^ 
Mr.  John  J.  C.  Westbrook, — ^a  gentleman  whom  I  always  found 
most  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  work  of  charity  or  benevolence 
brought  to  his  notice,  irrespective  of  nationality. 

Among  the  dwellers  on  the  Gloria  were  two  families,  (English  and 
Swiss,)  who  in  their  tastes  and  accomplishments  were  far  beyond 
the  mere  shopkeeping  class  so  often  found  in  a  foreign  land.     In 

*  When  Napoleon  was  at  St.  Helena  he  was  supplied  with  these  hones,  and 
their  fire  ezaotlj  salted  his  style  of  riding.  The  old  English  generals  whose  duty 
it  was  to  accompany  their  « perverse  prisoner**  had  often  reason  to  complain  of 
the  pace  of  the  Gape  horses. 
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their  pleasant  society  one  ■  was  often  compensated  for  the  homo- 
circle  left  far  over  the  billow.     The  Bngliehman  was  an  amateor- 
uatnralist  of  tbe  very  first  ability,  while  both  fomilies  posaeeaed 
the  beat  periodical  and  standard  literature  of  England  and  of 
Fnnce.    After  the  &tigDes  of  the  day  it  was  a  delightital  recrea- 
tion to  spend  the  eren- 
ing  amid  saofa  compa- 
nions and  sorroonded 
by  snch   glorious  sce- 
nery.   On  many  moon- 
light evenings  I  oonld 
enter  into  the  fbelinga 
mtertained  by  Dr.  Kid- 
der years  before,  and, 
u    he     expressed    it, 
conld  realize  "the  en- 
chantment of  an  even- 
ing-flcene  so  felidtoos- 
ly  described   by  Von 
Ihrtios." 

"A  ddicate  trant^a- 
nnt  mist  hangs  over 
the  coontry;  the  moon 
ihinee  bnghtly  amid 
heavy  and  singnlarly- 
gnmped  donds.  The 
mtlines  of  the  objects 

•>.  •         .       .      .  FRUIT    tun    NUT    OF    THt    0*111  tW-TRII. 

utammated  by  it  are 
clear  and  well  defined, 

*^e  a  magic  twilight  seems  to  remove  fW>m  the  eye  those  which 
are  in  the  shade.  Scarce  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring,  and  the  neigh- 
boring mimosas,  that  have  folded  np  their  leaves  to  sleep,  stand 
motionless  beside  the  dark  crowns  of  the  mangaeiras,  the  jaoa- 
tne,  and  the  ethereal  jambos.  Sometimes  a  sudden  wind  arises, 
*ndthe  jniceless  leaves  of  the  cashew  mstle;  tbe  richly-flowered 
gnmijama  and  pitanga  let  drop  a  flagrant  shower  of  snow-white 
blossoms ;  the  crowns  of  the  miyestio  palms  wave  slowly  above  the 
■ilent  roof  wbioh  they  overhang  like  a  ^'inbol  of  peace  and  tran- 
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quillity.  Shrill  cries  of  the  cicada,  the  grasshopper,  and  tree-fifog 
make  an  incessant  hum,  and  produce  by  their  monotony  a  pleasing 
melancholy.  At  intervals  different  balsamic  odors  fill  the  air,  and 
flowers,  alternately  unfolding  their  leaves  to  the  night,  delight  the 
senses  with  their  perfVime, — ^now  the  bowers  of  paulUnias,  or  the 
neighboring  orange-grove, — then  the  thick  tufts  of  the  eupatoria, 
or  the  bunches  of  the  flowering  palms,  suddenly  bursting,  disclose 
their  blossoms,  and  thus  maintain  a  constant  succession  of  fra- 
grance; while  the  silent  vegetable  world,  illuminated  by  swarms 
of  fire-flies  as  by  a  thousand  moving  stars,  charms  the  night  by  its 
delicious  odors.  Brilliant  lightnings  play  incessantly  in  the  horizon 
and  elevate  the  mind  in  joyful  admiration  to  the  stars,  which,  glow* 
ing  in  solemn  silence  in  the  firmament,  fill  the  soul  with  a  presen- 
timent of  still  sublimer  wonders.'^ 

Often,  while  enjoying  the  scene  which  the  great  German  natural* 
ist  has  so  eloquently  depicted,  I  was  called  away  fh>m  my  medita- 
tions by  the  clangor  of  the  bells  in  the  tower  of  the  Gloria  Church. 
Though  the  worship  of  Him  who  made  the  beautiful  nature  around 
me  should  be  ever  more  elevating  than  the  mere  contemplation  of 
the  grand  and  wonderful  in  the  material  world,  yet  the  sound  of 
those  bells  filled  me  with  painM  reflections.  Whenever  I  entered 
that  pretty  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria,  whenever  I  gazed 
upon  the  kneeling  throng  and  on  the  evidences  of  a  corrupted 
Christianity,  I  could  not  believe  that  God  was  worshipped  ''in 
qpirit  and  in  truth.'' 

In  the  interior,  the  octagonal  walls  are  Hned  for  several  feet 
with  large  Dutch  tiles,  representing  landscapes  and  scenes  con- 
nected with  classic  heathenism.  Action  and  his  dogs  start  the 
timid  deer,  or  pursue  the  flying  hare;  Cupid,  too,  with  arrows  in 
hand,  joins  the  sport.  Over  the  chief  altar  Nossa  Senhora  da 
Gloria,  robed  like  a  fashionable  lady  in  silks  and  laces,  looks  down 
upoti  the  scene  beneath.  She  has  received  many  jewels  firom  her 
devotees,  and  no  gem  is  esteemed  too  costly  to  win  her  favor. 
She  wears  brilliant  finger-rings,  and  diamond  buttons  fosten  the 
sleeves  of  her  gown.  Her  bosom  and  ears  are  graced  with  diamond 
necklaces  and  rich  pendants.  An  immense  diamond  brooch 
sparkles  on  her  breast:  this  was  vowed  to  the  Virgin  by  Donna 
Januaria,  the  consort  of  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  prospective  oompen* 
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•atkm  for  the  restoration  of  Her  Highness's  health.  The  flowing 
earls  that  cluster  around  Car  Ladjr's  brow  are  also  offerings^  clipped 
by  some  anzioas  mother  from  the  glossy  locks  of  a  fitvorite  child.'*' 

Let  us  enter  the  vestry  in  the  rear  of  the  church.  Here  we 
behold  a  few  specimens  of  what  may  be  seen  in  every  church  in 
Brasil,  and  which  was  formerly  to  be  witnessed  in  almost  every 
heathen  temple  in  old  Italia  before  the  days  of  Constantine  the 
Gieat.  In  the  many  particulars  in  which  we  can  la^ace  with 
eertainty  the  marriage  between  ChristlMiily  and  heathenism,  none 
is  more  curious  than  the  system  of  ex  votes.  The  ancients  who 
were  afifected  with  ophthalmia,  rheumatism,  boils,  defective  limbs, 
Ac  ftc,  prayed  to  their  gods  and  goddesses  for  recovery,  and  at  the 
same  time  offered  on  the  shrine  of  the  favorite  divinity,  or  sus- 
pended near  the 'altar,  votive  tablets,  upon  which  were  inscribed  a 
deaeription  of  the  disease  and  the  name  of  the  invalid.  GrateM 
acknowidgements  and  miraculous  cures  were  also  thus  made 
publie  for  the  edification  of  the  &ithfhl  worshippers  and  for  the 
eonftunon  of  the  incredulous.  Thus,  also,  in  Brazil  every  church 
is  filled  with  votive  tablets,  telling  of  wonderftil  cures  by  Nossa 
Senbora  and  innumerable  saints  with  very  hard  names. 

The  pious  pagans,  however,  did  not  limit  themselves  to  mere 
written  thanksgivings  and  descriptions  of  the  parts  affected,  but 
bung  up  in  their  temples  the  handiwork  of  their  mechanicians 
and  artists, — retHresentations  in  painting  and  in  sculpture  of  hands, 
legs,  eyes,  and  other  portions  of  the  afdioted  body.  In  the  Gloria 
Cburdi  also  may  be  se^i  any  quantity  of  wax  models  of  arms, 
feet,  eyes,  noses,  breasts,  &c.  &c.  Where  the  disease  is  internal, 
and  the  seat  oi  pain  cannot  well  be  modelled,  the  subject  is  gene* 


>  «<ThiB  wooden  dea$a  has  a  splendid  head  of  hair.    It  is  the  last  of  a  series  of 

i!^>es  of  looks  oommitted  on  her  account    When  the  brother  of  Sr.  P.  L a,  a 

young  gentleman  of  mj  acquaintance,  was  seren  years  old,  his  hair  reached  more 
AflQ  htStt-my  down  his  back.  His  mother,  haying  great  derotion  to  NosM 
flcnhera,  ihcped  off  the  sUkea  spoOs,  and  offned  them  as  an  aotof  fhith  to  hMr, 
lillle  ttiaWsg  how  literally  she  was  oopying  the  practice  of  heathen  damea.  The 
loaks  were  sent  to  a  French  hairdresser,  who  wrought  them  into  a  wig.  It  was 
then  broo^t  to  the  church  and  laid  in  due  form  before  Our  Lady,  when  the  priest 
rvferently  remored  her  old  wig  and  corered  her  with  the  flowing  tresses  of  the 
liaraiigeifas  Absalom."— JBW6aMib'«  SkeUhu  of  Lif*  m  BtomSL 
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ralized  by  representing  a  bedridden  patient:  peril  by  sea  is 
represented  by  a  shipwreck.  All  proclaim  one  story, — -viz, :  the 
miraculous  cure  wrought  by  Nossa  Senhora  and  other  saints, 
through  the  ex  veto  offering. 

We  have  very  early  instances  of  the  same  mode  of  procedure 
among  the  heathen.  The  lords  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  seized 
in  battle  the  ark  of  the  Covenant,  were  with  their  people  smitten ; 
and,  when  returning  the  ark  to  the  children  of  Israel,  the  pagan 
Philistines  made  golden  ex  votes  to  accompany  their  dreadM  cap- 
tive :  (1  Sam.  vi.  4.) 

Mr.  Ewbank,  who  appears  to  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
comparative  archs&ology  and  mythology,  makes  the  following 
quotation  from  Tavemier,  one  of  the  early  Boman  Catholic  travel- 
lers in  India: — ''When  a  pilgrim  goes  to  a  pagod  for  the  cure  of 
disease,  he  takes  vdth  him  a  figure  of  the  member  affected,  made 
of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  and  offers  it  to  his  god."  In  the  second 
volume  of  Mont&ucon  (also  a  Boman  Catholic  writer)  there  is  a 
long  account  of  ex  votes,  ''some  of  which  were  offered  to  Keptune 
for  safe  voyages,  Serapis  for  health,  Juno  Lucina  for  children  and 
happy  deliveries :  pictures  of  sick  patients  in  bed,  and  eyes,  heads, 
limbs,  and  tablets  vdthout  number,  were  offered  to  Esculapius  and 
other  popular  medical  saints  among  the  heathen." 

This  sad  spectacle  of  modem  heathenism  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  is 
somewhat  ameliorated  by  the  fact  that,  whenever  the  ex  votes  are 
found  in  a  church  consecrated  to  Nossa  Senhora  or  to  some  saint, 
the  offerings  are  mostly  brown  and  dusty  with  age.  Occasionally 
a  fresh  pair  of  eyes  or  breasts  are  to  be  seen,  but  new  wax  models 
are  less  frequent  in  the  capital  than  formerly.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  a  demand  for  them  from  some  portion  of  the  Empire;  for 
one-third  of  the  wax  and  tallow  chandlers  (where  these  objects  are 
obtained)  at  Bio  have  an  ex  vote  branch  in  their  manufactories. 
At  Tijuca,  Mr.  M.,  a  planter,  informed  me  that  he  had  just  seen  one 
of  his  neighbors  whose  arm  had  been  so  disabled  that  its  use  was 
lost,  until  he  was  advised  by  some  one  of  the  living  "saints"  to 
go  to  a  chandlery  and  purchase  a  wax  model  of  his  unruly  mem- 
ber to  offer  to  the  Virgin.  Sufllce  to  say  the  arm  was  completely 
restored. 

On  the  Sabbath  I  often  passed  over  the  Gloria  Hill  on  my  return 
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from  the  shipping  or  from  the  hospitals,  where  I  had  been  holding 
aervice  or  visiting  the  siok.  During  a  festival  I  mounted  the 
hill  as  osoal,  and  as  I  walked  beneath  the  broad  platform  upon 
which  the  church  stands,  I  heard  strains  of  music  that  were  most 
vnlike  the  solemn  chants  and  the  grand  anthems  of  the  Bomish 
eonunnnion.  They  were  polkas  and  dances,  performed  by  some 
military  band  that  had  been  hired  for  the  occasion  I  I  have  re- 
cently been  informed  that  this  abuse,  as  well  as  some  others,  has 
been  remedied  through  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Emperor. 

Dr.  Kidder  thus  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  religious  exer- 
dsee  at  the  Gloria,  which  is  applicable  to  Brazilian  church-services 
in  general : — 

<' Preaching  is  not  known  among  the  weekly  services  of  the 
eburch;  but  I  twice  listened  to  sermons  delivered  here  on  special 
occasions.  A  small  elevated  pulpit  is  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  edifice,  and  is  entered  from  a  hall  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls  of  the  building.  In  this,  at  one  of  the  services  which 
oecurred  during  Lent,  the  preacher  made  his  appearance  after 
maas  was  over.  The  people  at  once  &oed  round  to  the  left  from 
the  principal  altar,  where  their  attention  had  been  previously 
directed.  The  harangue  was  passionately  fervid.  In  the  midst  of 
it  the  speaker  paused,  and,  elevating  in  his  hand  a  small  wooden 
eruGifiz,  feU  on  his  knees,  and  began  praying  to  it  as  his  Lord  and 
Master.  The  people,  most  of  whom  sat  in  rows  upon  the  floor, 
qprinkled  with  leaves,  bowed  down  their  heads,  and  seemed  to 
join  him  in  his  devotions.  He  then  proceeded,  and,  when  the 
•eimicm  was  ended,  all  fell  to  beating  their  breasts,  as  if  in  imita- 
tion of  the  publican  of  old. 

<^In  the  second  instance,  the  discourse  was  at  the  annual  festa 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Gloria,  and  was  entirely  eulogistic  of  her  cha- 
racter. One  of  the  most  popular  preachers  had  been  procured, 
and  he  seemed  quite  conscious  of  having  a  theme  which  gave  him 
unlimited  scope.  He  dealt  in  nothing  less  than  superlatives:-— 
<  The  Juries  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  creatures,  but  only  with  those  of  the  Creator.' 
<8he  did  every  thing  which  Christ  did  but  to  die  with  him.' 
'Jesus  Christ  was  independent  of  the  Father,  but  not  of  his 

■K>Ui€r.'    Saoh  sentiments,  rhapsodically  strung  togetheri  left  no 
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place  for  the  mention  of  repentance  toward  God  or  fitith  toward 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  whole  sermon." 

In  1852,  on  the  occasion  of  a  very  solemn  festival  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  padres  of  Bio  was  called  upon 
to  pronounce  the  discourse  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel,  which  adjoins  the  Imperial  Chapel.  In  the  evening  of  the 
day  referred  to,  a  Boman  Catholic  gentleman  gave  me  an  account 
of  the  sermon,  one  sentence  of  which  I  translate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  reader: — <<The  magi  of  the  East  and  the  kings  of  the  Orient 
came  on  painful  journeys  from  distant  lands,  and,  prostrating 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Nossa  Senhora,  offered  her  their  crowns 
for  the  bestowment  of  her  hand;  but  she  rejected  them  all,  and 
gave  it  to  the  obscure,  the  humble  but  pious  St.  Joseph  I" 

During  a  festival,  the  faithfhl  (and  others,  for  that  matter)  can 
obtain  any  amount  of  pious  merchandise,  in  the  shape  of  medidas 
and  bentinhoSy — ^pictures,  images,  and  medals  of  saints  and  of  the 
Pope,  Ac.  Ac.  These  are  "exchanged" — never  sold — in  the 
church,  and  fetch  round  prices.  A  medida  is  a  ribbon  cut  the 
exact  height  of  the  presiding  Lady  or  saint  of  the  place  of  wor- 
ship. These,  worn  next  to  the  skin,  cure  all  manner  of  diseases, 
and  gratify  the  various  desires  of  the  happy  purchasers.  There 
are  certain  colors  esteemed  appropriate  to  different  Nossas  Senhoras ; 
and  once  I  ascertained  the  important  fact,  that,  when  some  pious 
Fluminense  has  made  a  vow  to  Nossa  Senhora,  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  permit  the  wrong  color  to  be  used.  A  lady-member 
of  my  fkmily,  wishing  to  make  a  small  present  to  one  of  her  friends, 
-—a  young  Boman  Catholic  mother, — sent  a  neat  pink  drees  for  the 
little  one ;  but  the  package  was  soon  returned,  with  many  regrets 
that  the  kind  offering  could  not  be  received,  for  a  vow  was  upon 
the  mother  which  had  particular  reference  to  her  child.  She  had 
vowed  to  a  Nossa  Senhora  (whose  fkvorite  colors  were  like  the 
driven  snow  and  the  heavens  above)  that  if  her  boy  recovered  from 
his  sickness  he  should  be  clothed  in  nothing  but  white  and  blue  for 
the  next  six  months !  At  the  end  of  that  time,  it  was  added,  the 
present  could  be  accepted. 

Bentinhos  are  two  little  silken  pads  with  painted  figures  of  Our 
Lady,  &c.  upon  them.  These  are  worn  next  to  the  skin,  in  pairs, 
being  attached  by  ribbons,  one  hentinho  resting  upon  the  bosom 
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and  the  other  npon  the  back.  These  are  most  efficacious  ifor 
protecting  the  wearer  from  invisible  foes  both  before  and 
behind. 

I  visited  the  Gloria  Church  during  one  of  these  festivals^  and 
the  ^'  exchange''  of  pictures  and  medidas  was  immense.  The  price, 
however,  was  not  always  paid  in  money.  I  found  that  wax 
candles  offered  to  the  Virgin  were  esteemed  equal  to  copper  or 
flilrer  coin.  The  heat  and  crowd  of  the  church  on  this  occasion 
were  such  that  I  sought  the  esplanade  in  front;  and  the  contrast 
of  the  cool  night-air  and  the  sweet  odors  that  wafted  up  from  the 
gardens  beneath  was  as  agreeable  as  refreshing. 

The  multitude,  I  soon  ascertained,  were  not  confined  to  the 
diurch.  Groups  were  collected  around  the  fountain,  and  thou- 
sands were  congregated  in  the  ascent  called  the  Ladeira  da  Gloria, 
or  whihng  away  their  time  by  eating  doces,  smoking,  and  con- 
versing in  the  Largo,  They  were  awaiting  the  fireworks  which 
were  to  close  the  festival.  The  Brazilians  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  pyrotechny,  and  every  festival  begins  and  ends  with  a  display 
of  rockets  and  wheels.  The  grand  finale  surpasses  any  thing  in 
this  line  that  is  ever  witnessed  in  North  America;  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  single  country  in  the  world,  except  China>  where 
pyrotechny  is  so  splendid  and  varied  as  in  Brazil.  Not  only  are 
there  wheels,  cones,  suns,  moons,  stars,  triangles,  polygons,  vases, 
baskets,  arches  with  letters  and  the  usual  devices  known  among 
us,  but,  elevated  upon  high  poles,  are  human  figures  as  large  as 
life,  representing  wood-sawyers,  rope-dancers,  knife-grinders,  bal- 
let-girls, and  whatever  vocation  of  life  calls  for  especial  activity. 
By  ingenious  mechanism  these  effigies  go  through  their  various 
parts  with  renuukable  and  lifelike  celerity.  There  is  nothing 
gauche.  The  figures  are  well  dressed,  even  to  the  gloves  of  the 
represented  ladies.  The  wood-sawyer  makes  the  sparks  fly,  and 
the  knife-grinder  whiris  a  wheel  that  sends  forth  a  perfect  '^  glory" 
of  scintillations ! 

There  is  no  fetta  throughout  the  year  that  is  more  enjoyed  by 
the  pleasure-loving  Fluminenses  than  that  of  Nossa  Senhora  da 
ffloria.  The  evening  before,  the  usual  number  of  rockets  are  sent 
up, — probably  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  Virgin  to  the  honor 
that  is  about  to  be  paid  her  on  the  following  day,  lest,  in  the  mul- 
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tiplioity  of  ker  oares,  she  should  forget  the  c^proaeh  of  this  anni- 
versary;  for  she  must  have  a  very  wonderfhl  memory  if  she  call 
to  mind  eachf^te-day  at  which  her  especial  company  is  requested^ 
seeing  that  every  fonrtik  church  in  Bio  is  dedicated  to  a  Kossa 
Senhora  of  some  kind. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  this  festival,  the  approach  to  the  white 
temple  is  crowded  with  devotees  in  their  gayest  attire;  for  there 
is  nothing  in  this  celebration  that  requires  the  usual  sombre  black. 
The  butterflies  themselves,  and  the  golden-breasted  humming-birds 
that  flit  among  the  opening  jessamines  and  roses  around,  are  not 
more  brilliant  than  the  senhoras  and  senhoritas  of  all  ages  who 
flutter  about,  robed  in  the  brightest  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and 
with  their  long  black  tresses  elaborately  dressed  and  adorned  with 
natural  flowejrs,  among  which  the  carnation  is  pre-eminent.  They 
enter  the  church  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  mass;  and  happy  they 
who  have  strength  and  lungs  and  nerve  enough  to  force  a  way 
up  to  the  altar  through  the  crowds  whom  nature  has  dad  in  per- 
petual mourning.  Once  arrived  at  this  desired  spot,  they  squat 
upon  the  floor,  and,  after  saying  their  prayers  and  hearing  mass, 
they  amuse  themselves  with  chatting  to  the  drcle  of  beaux  who, 
on  such  occasions,  are  always  in  close  attendance  upon  the  fSsdr 
objects  of  t?ieir  adoration.  For  be  it  remarked  that  most  of  the 
praying,  as  in  France,  is  done  by  the  women;  and  probably  for  that 
reason  each  man  is  anxious  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  affections 
of  some  &ir  devotee,  in  order  that  she  may  supply  his  own  lack 
of  seal. 

A^r  patiently  displaying  their  charms  and  their  diamonds  for 
some  hours,  a  thrill  of  excitement  passes  through  the  throng,  and 
salvos  of  artillery  announce  the  approach  of  the  Imperial  party, 
who,  when  the  weather  permits,  leave  their  carriages  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  slowly  ascend  the  steep  path  that  leads  to  the 
church.  This  has  been  previously  strewn  with  flowers  and  wild- 
cinnamon-leaves. 

On  some  occasions,  troups  of  young  girls  in  white,  from  the  dif- 
ferent boarding-schools,  are  in  waiting  at  the  top,  to  kiss  the  hands 
of  their  Majesties.  This  is  the  prettiest  part  of  the  exhibition,-:-* 
the  Emperor,  with  his  stately  form,  and  the  Empress,  with  her 
good4iumored  smile,  passing  slowly  through  the  lines  of  bright- 
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ejad  girls  who  are  not  without  a  Blight  ideaof  their  own  prondnent 
part  in  the  grseeftd  group. 

After  the  ceremonial  in  the  chapel^  the  Imperial  party  deBcends 
to  the  house  of  the  Baron  de  Marity,  a  rich  PortngneBe  merchant, 
who  has  a  fine  hoiiBc  hard  by,  wkkea»  a  splendid  collation  is  pre- 
paredy  and  the  erening  is  terminated  hy  the  firewcrks  and  a  ball. 
The  pyrotechnic  display  is  on  the  road  opposite  his  house;  and  woe 
b^ide  any  unfortunate  wight  who  would  induce  a  spirited  horse  to 
pass  that  way.  There  is  no  other  road  into  the  city  from  Botafogo; 
so  that  he  may  as  well  take  a  philosophical  resolution/  and  enjoy,  as 
best  he  may,  the  Oatherine  wheels  and  the  fiery  maidens  pirouetting 
in  the  midst  of  surrounding  sparks. 

A  dtstingmishing  fioatnre  of  these  gatherings  is,  that,  amid  all  the 
thousands  present,  no  scene  of  rudeness  or  quarrel  is  ever  witnessed. 
Pei^BCt  goodnuature reigns  around;  and  if,  in  the  inevitable  pressure, 
any  person  is  trodden  upon  or  jostled,  an  instant  apology  is  made, 
wiih  the  hat  removed  from  the  head.  As  water  is  the  only  beverage, 
there  is  nothing  to  inflame  the  bad  passions  of  the  multitude.  The 
slmves  are  not  merely  respectfhl  in  their  manners,  but  evince  a 
joyous  sense  <^  liberty  for  the  day;  and  they  ambitiously  seek  the 
best  places  for  sight-seeing,  which  their  less  active  masters  in  vain 
wish  to  attain. 

At  midnight  all  is  over,  and  the  quiet  stars  shine  down  upon 
the  church-crowned  and  verdure-robed  Gloria. 

When  we  descend  the  Ladeira  da  Gloria  and  turn  to  our  left,  we 
are  in  a  finely-paved— and  in  some  places  macadamized — ^thorough- 
lure  called  the  Oatete,  a  wide  and  important  street,  leading  from 
the  city  to  Botafi)go.  About  half-way  between  the  town  and  the 
last-mentioned  suburb,  we  enter  the  Largo  Machado,  which  is  the 
commencement  of  the  Larang^ras,  or  the  valley  of  orange-groves. 
There  were  formerly  many  trees  of  the  Laranga  da  terra,"^  or  native 
orange,  in  this  lovely  spot;  and,  although  the  most  of  them  have 
disappeared,  their  places  have  been  filled  with  their  sweeter  rela- 
tives, the  Laranga  selecktf  and  the  night-air  is  laden  with  the  rich 
perftime  of  their  flowers.    Some  of  the  prettiest  gardens — ^which, 
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instead  of  thick  Btooe  wallfl,  are  sTirroiinded  by  open  iron  railing 

and  the  most  beantdM  reddences  in  Bio  neetie  in  this  qniet 

valley. 

A  shallow  but  limpid  brook  gnrgiea  along  a  wide  and  deep  ravine, 
lying  between  two  piwapitonfl  spnrs  of  the  Coroovado  Monntwn. 
PaosiDg  np  its  banks,  yon  see  soores  of  lavandeirtu,  or  washer- 
women, standing  in  the  stream  and  beating  their  clothes  npon  the 
boulders  ctfroek  which  lie 
scattered  along  the  bot- 
tom. Many  of  theee 
washerwomen  go  from  the 
city  early  in  the  morning, 
,  carrying  their  hage  bon- 
dlea  of  scnled  linen  on 
their  heads,  and  at  even- 
ing retoni  with  them,  puri- 
fied in  the  stream  and 
bleached  in  the  son.  Fiiea 
are  smoking  in  varions 
places,  where  they  cook 
their  meals;  and  groups 
of  in&nt  children  are  seen 
plapng  around,  some  of 
whom  are  large  enough 
to  have  toddled  after 
their  mothers;  bat  most 

—         __^_  of  them  have  been  carried 

there   on    the    backs  of 
the  heavily-burdened  ser- 
vants.   Female  slaves,  of  eveiy  oooupation,  may  be  seen  carry- 
ing about  their  children  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  out  on 
page  167. 

One  iB  reminded  by  their  appearance  of  the  North  American 
Indian  pappoose  riding  on  the  mother's  back;  but  the  different 
methods  of  &stening  the  respective  infants  in  permanent  positions 
produce  very  different  effects.  The  straight  board  on  which  the 
young  Indian  is  lashed  gives  him  his  proverbially-erect  form;  but 
the  curved  posture  in  which  the  yoong  negro's  legs  are  bound 
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srouBd  the  sides  of  the  mother  often  entails  upon  him  crooked 
limbs  for  life. 

Up  the  valley  of  the  Larangeiras  is  a  mineral  springs  which  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  much  frequented.  It  is  denominated 
Agoa  Femaj — a  name  indicating  the  chalybeate  properties  of  the 
water.  Near  this  locality  you  may  enter  the  road  which  leads  np 
the  CorcoTado. 

An  ezcorsion  to  the  summit  of  this  mountain  Is  one  of  the  first 
that  should  be  made  by  every  visitor  to  Bio.  Tou  may  ascend  on 
komeback  within  a  short  distance  of  the  summit)  and  the  jaunt 
should  be  commenced  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  air  is  cool 
and  balmy,  and  while  the  dew  yet  sparkles  on  the  foliage.  The 
inelination  is  not  very  steep,  although  the  path  is  narrow  and 
uneven,  having  been  worn  by  descending  rains.  The  greater  part 
of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  which  varies  in 
character  with  the  altitude,  but  everywhere  abounds  in  the  most 
imre  and  luxurious  j^nts.  Toward  the  summit  large  trees  become 
rare,  while  bamboos  and  ferns  are  more  numerous.  Flowering 
shrubs  and  parasites  extend  the  whole  way. 

I  once  made  the  excursion  in  company  with  a  few  friends. 
Our  horses  were  left  at  a  rancho  not  £ur  from  the  summit,  and 
a  few  minutes'  walk  brought  us  through  the  thicket.  Above  this 
the  rocks  are  covered  with  only  a  thin  soil,  and  here  and  there  a 
shrub  nestling  in  the  crevices.  What  appears  like  a  point  from 
below  is  in  reality  a  bare  rock,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit 
of  fifty  persons  standing  on  it  to  enjoy  the  view  at  once,  although 
its  sides,  save  that  fh>m  which  it  is  reached,  are  extremely  pre- 
cipitous. In  order  to  protect  persons  against  accidents,  iron  posts 
have  been  inserted,  and  railings  of  the  same  material  extend 
around  the  edge  of  the  rock.  This  has  been  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  (Government.  If  we  except  this  slight  indication  of  art,  all 
around  exhibits  the  wildness  and  sublimity  of  nature. 

The  elevation  of  the  mountain — ^twenty-three  hundred  and  six 
feet — ^is  just  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  bird's-eye  view  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  prospects  the  human  eye  ever  beheld. 
The  harbor  and  its  islands;  the  fi)rts,  and  the  shipping  of  the  bay; 
the  whole  city,  from  S.  ChristovSo  to  Botafogo;  the  botanical 
garden,  the  Lagoa  das  Freitas,  the  Tijuca,  the  Gavia,  and  the 
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Sugar-Loaf  Mountains,  the  islands  outside  the  haifbor,  the  wide- 
rolling  ocean  on  the  one  hand  and  the  measureless  circle  <^ 
mountains  and  shores  on  the  other,  were  all  expanded  around  and 
beneath  us.  The  atmosphere  was  beautifully  transparent,  and  I 
gazed  and  gased  with  increasing  interest  upon  the  loyely,  the 
magnif  cent  panorama. 

From  the  sides  of  this  mountain  yarious  small  streamlets  flow 
toward  the  Larangeiras.  By  means  of  artificial  channels,  these  are 
thrown  together  to  supply  the  great  aqueduct.  In  descending,  we 
followed  this  remarkable  watercourse  until  we  entered  the  city,  at 
the  grand  archway  leading  from  the  Hill  of  Santa  Theresa  to  that 
of  San  Antonio,  as  depicted  on  page  68.  Nor  is  this  section  of  the 
route  less  interesting  to  those  fond  of  nature.  From  time  to  time 
negroes  are  met,  waving  their  nets  in  chase  of  the  gorgeous  butter- 
flies and  other  insects  which  may  be  seen  fluttering  across  the 
path  and  nestling  in  the  surrounding  flowers  and  foliage. 

Many  slaves  were  formerly  trained  from  early  life  to  collect  and 
preserve  specimens  in  entomology  and  botany,  and,  by  fbllowing 
this  as  a  constant  business,  gathered  immense  collections.  These 
are  &vorite  haunts  for  amateur  naturalists,  who,  if  imbued  with  the 
characteristic  enthusiasm  of  their  calling,  may  still  find  them  as 
interesting  as  did  Yon  Spix  and  Yon  Martins,  whose  learned  woiks 
upon  the  natural  history  of  Brazil  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  Mexico  and  Colombia. 

The  aqueduct  is  a  vaulted  channel  of  mason-work,  passing  some- 
times above  and  sometimes  beneath  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  with 
a  gentle  declivity,  and  air-holes  at  given  distances.  The  views  to 
be  enjoyed  along  the  line  of  this  aqueduct  are,  beyond  measure, 
interesting  and  varied.  Now  you  look  down  at  your  right  upon 
the  valley  of  the  Larangeiras,  the  Largo  do  Machado,  the  Catete, 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  the  ocean;  anon,  verging  toward  the 
other  declivity  of  the  hill,  you  may  survey  the  Gampo  St.  Anna, 
the  Cidade  Nova,  the  splendid  suburb  of  Engenho  Yelho,  and,  in 
the  distance,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bay,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains and  dotted  by  islands.  At  length,  just  above  the  Convent 
of  Santa  Theresa,  you  will  pause  to  contemplate  a  fine  view  of  the 
town.  But  for  the  TTi]!  of  S.  Antonio  and  the  Morro  do  Castello 
the  greater  portion  of  the  city  would  here  be  seen  at  once.    The 
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),  howerer,  that  is  perceptible  between  these  eminencee  m 
pertiape  saffioient,  and  the  eye  rests  with  peonliar  pleasure  upon 
this  onnsnally^iappy  c<nnbination  of  the  objects  of  nature  and 
of  mrt 

Probably  no  city  in  the  world  can  compare  with  Bio  de  Janeiro 
in  the  variety  of  sublime  and  interesting  scenery  in  its  immediate 
Tidnity.  The  semicircular  Bay  of  Botafogo  and  the  group  of 
moimtains  surrounding  it  form  one  of  the  most  picturesque  views 
ever  beheld.  We  are  on  the  Coroovado;  before  us  stands  the 
fiur-fiuned  Sogar-Loaf ;  and  far  behind  us  appears  an  immense 
Umncated  cone  of  granite.  When  seen  at  a  distance^  this  mountain 
is  thought  to  resemble  the  foretopsail  of  a  vessel,  and  hence  its 
name,  the  Gavia.  Between  this  and  the  Sugar-Loaf  remains  a 
grovqp  of  three,  so  much  resembling  each  other  as  to  justify  the 
name  of  Tre8  IrmaoSy  or  Three  Brothers.  The  head  of  one  of  the 
faorothers  stretches  above  his  juniors,  and  also  looks  proudly  down 
i^n  the  ocean  which  laves  his  feet.  At  the  base  of  the  Sngar-Loaf 
is  Praia  Yermelha,  a  fertile  beach,  named  from  the  reddish  color  of 
the  soiL  It  extends  to  the  fortress  of  S.  Jo£o  on  the  right,  and  to 
that  of  Praia  Yermelha  on  the  left,  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  The  latter 
is  a  prominent  station  for  new  recruits  to  the  army;  and  many  are 
the  poor  Indians  from  the  Upper  Amason  who  have  here  been 
drilled  to  the  use  of  arms.  This  also  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody 
revolt  of  the  German  soldiery  in  the  time  of  the  First  Bmperor. 

The  beach  of  the  ocean  outside  the  Sugar-Loaf  is  called  Copa 
Cabana.  A  few  scattered  huts  of  fishermen  and  a  few  ancient 
dwellings  belonging  to  proprietors  of  the  land  accommodate  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  this  locality.  Once  it  used  to  be  fiur  more 
p<^alous,  according  to  the  recollections  of  Senhor  Domingos 
Liopez, — a  garrulous  sexagenarian  with  whom  Dr.  Eidder  became 
acquainted  on  one  of  his  visits  there,  and  who  detailed  to  him  the 
monstrous  changes  that  had  transpired  since  his  boyhood,  when 
the  site  of  S.  Francisco  de  Paulo  was  a  ftx)g-pond,  and  all  the  city 
beyond  it  not  much  better,  although  built  up  to  some  extent  with 
low,  mean  houses.  The  sand  of  this  beach  is  white,  like  the  surf 
which  dashes  upon  it.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  entertained  by  the 
low  but  heavy  thunder  of  the  waves,  as  they  roll  in  from  the  green 
Atlantic,  cannot  find  a  more  fitting  spot;  and  he  that  has  once 
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enjoyed  the  sublime  companionship  of  the  waves,  that  here  rash  to 
pay  their  homage  at  his  feet,  will  long  to  revisit  the  scene. 

In  beholding  the  Sugar-Loaf  for  the  first  time,  I  was  seised  with 
an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  ascend  its  summit.  This  wish  was 
never  carried  into  action.  As  my  countrymen,  however,  have 
shared  largely  in  this  species  of  ambition,  I  shall  be  more  ex- 
ousable. 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  a  Yankee  midshipman  first  conceived 
and  executed  the  hasardous  project  of  climbing  its  rocky  sides. 
Nevertheless,  this  honor  is  disputed  by  others  in  behalf  of  an 
Austrian  midshipman.  Belonging  to  whom  that  may,  it  was  re- 
served for  Donna  America  Yespucci,  in  1838,  to  be  the  first  lady 
who  should  attempt  the  exploit ;  but  the  Donna  failed  to  accomplish 
what  her  ambitious  mind  determined.  Several  persons  of  both  sexes 
have,  since  this  failure,  made  the  attempt,  and,  at  the  peril  of  life 
and  linib,  some  have  succeeded  in  scrambling  to  the  very  top.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1851,  Burdell,  an  American  dentist,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  a  French  coiffeur  et  sa  dame,  and  a  young  Scotch- 
woman, made  the  ascent.  From  the  latter  I  received  an  account 
of  that  adventurous  night,  when  at  times  they  seemed  ready  to 
dash  into  the  foaming  ocean  beneath.  Their  toil  and  danger  were 
of  no  small  magnitude,  and,  when  success  finally  crowned  their 
foolhardiness,  they  sent  up  rockets  and  built  a  bonfire,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  gazing  Fluminenses.  The  last  ascent  of  this  sin- 
gular mountain,  which  is  almost  as  steep  as  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
was  performed  by  a  young  American,  who,  without  a  companion 
or  the  usual  appliances  and  skill  of  a  seafaring  man,  worked  his 
way  up  to  the  very  summit,  under  the  full  blaze  of  a  burning  sun. 
He  was,  however,  so  disgusted  with  his  adventure,  that  he  begged 
his  fHends  never  to  mention  the  subject. 

The  Poo  de  Asaucar  has  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  all  who  visit 
the  capital  of  Brazil.  It  is  the  first  and  the  last  object  that  greets 
his  gaze  as  he  enters  or  quits  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

BBOmnHOODfl — ^ROtnTAL  07  f AH  rEAXOIfOO  DB  PAULA— TBI  LAIASVS  AVD  THI 
MATTLEMMAKM — MUSBIOOBOIA — SAXLOBt*  HOSFITAL  AT  JUBUJUBA — TOUllDLniCK 
■OBFIXAL — BBOOLHIMBBTO  TOB  OBPHAB-QIBLS — BBW  MlfBBIOOBDIA — A8TL17M 
VOm  THB  DtSAJTB — JOfi  D'ASOBIBTA,  TOUBDBB  07  THB  MIBBBIOOBDIA— 
M0BSTB0U8  LBQBHDt  07  THB  OBDBB^TBIAK  JOHH  D'ALMBIDA — 0HUB0HB8— 
OOBTBBTB. 

To  turn  flx>m  the  contemplation  of  nature  to  the  works  of  man 
IS  not  always  the  most  pleasing  transition;  and  Bishop  Heber's 
well-known  and  oft-oited  lines — 

«  Though  erery  prospeot  pleaseSy 
And  only  man  it  Tile" — 

seem  doubly  true  in  South  America,'  where  the  grand  and  the 
beautiful  are  so  wonderftiUy  proftise  and  in  such  strong  contrast 
with  the  shortcomings  of  earth's  last  and  highest  creature.  But 
the  philanthropy  and  practical  Christianity  embodied  in  the  hos- 
pitals <^  Bio  de  Janeiro  are  in  happy  dissimilitude  with  the 
mummeries  and  puerilities  which  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  has 
fixrtered  in  Brasil.  These  institutions,  in  their  extent  and  effl- 
dency,  command  our  highest  respect  and  admiration. 

Among  the  hospitals  of  the  capital  there  are  a  number  which 
bekmg  to  different  Irmandades  or  Brotherhoods.  These  fraternities 
are  not  unlike  the  beneficial  societies  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  though  on  a  more  extended  scale.  They  are  generally 
composed  of  laymen,  and  are  denominated  Third  Orders, — as,  for 
example,  Ordem  Terceiro  do  Carmo,  Da  Boa  Morte,  Do  Bom  Jesus 
do  Calyario,  &a  They  have  a  style  of  dress  approaching  the  cleri- 
cal in  appearance,  which  is  worn  on  holidays,  with  some  distin- 
guishing mark  by  which  each  association  is  known.  A  liberal 
eatranoe-fee  and  an  annual  subscription  is  required  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  support  from  the  general  ftand  in 
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aidkiiees  and  in  -poverty,  and  also  to  a  fiineral  of  oeremony  when 
dead.  The  brotherhoods  contribute  to  the  erection  and  support 
of  churches,  provide  for  the  sick,  bury  the  dead,  and  support 
masses  for  souls.  In  short,  next  after  the  State,  they  are  the  most 
efficient  auxiliaries  for  the  support  of  the  religious  establishment 
of  the  country.  Many  of  them,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  have  become 
rich  by  the  receipt  of  donations  and  legacies,  and  membership  in 
such  is  highly  prized* 

The  extensive  private  hospital  of  S.  Frandsoo  de  Paolo  briongs 
to  a  brotherhood  of  that  name.  It  is  located  in  an  airy  position, 
and  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  Each  patient  has  an 
alcove  allotted  to  him,  in  which  he  receives  the  calls  of  the  phy- 
sician and  the  necessary  care  of  attendants.  When  able  to  walk, 
he  has  long  corridors  leading  round  the  whole  building,  in  which 
he  may  promenade,  or  flx>m  the  windows  eoioj  the  air  and  a  sight 
of  surrounding  scenes.  There  are  also  sitting*rooms  in  which  the 
convalescent  members  of  the  fraternity  meet  to  converse. 

The  Hospital  dos  Lazaros  is  located  at  St.  Ghristov2o,  several 
miles  from  the  city,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  persons  afflicted 
with  the  elephantiasis  and  other  cutaneous  diseases  of  the  leprouB 
type.  Such  diseases  are  unhappily  very  common  at  Bio,  where  it 
is  no  rare  thing  to  see  a  man  dragging  about  a  leg  swollen  to  twice 
its  proper  dimensions,  or  sitting  with  the  gangrened  member  ex- 
posed as  a  plea  for  charity.  The  term  <<  elephantiaEds"  is  d^ved 
from  the  enormous  tumors  which  the  affection  causes  to  arise  on 
the  lower  limbs,  and  to  hang  down  in  folds  or  circular  bands, 
making  the  parts  resemble  the  legs  of  an  elephant.  The  deformity 
is  frightful  in  itself;  but  the  prevailing  belief  that  the  disease  is 
contagious  imparts  to  the  beholder  an  additional  disgust. 

It  was  an  act  of  true  benevolence  by  which  the  Gonde  da  Ounha 
appropriated  an  ancient  convent  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  use  of  a 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  It  was  placed,  and  has 
since  remained,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Irmandade  do  SantiB- 
simo  Sacramento.  The  average  number  of  its  inmates  is  aboot 
eighty.  Few  in  whom  the  disease  is  so  fkr  advanced  as  to  require 
their  removal  to  the  hospital  ever  recover  froni  it.  Not  long  since 
a  person  pretended  to  have  made  the  discovery  that  the  ele* 
phantiasis  of  Brazil  was  the  identical  disease  which  was  cured 
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mong  the  ancient  €hreeks  by  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.  He  pub* 
lifihed  several  disquisitions  on  the  subjecti  and  thus  awakened 
pnblic  attention  to  his  singular  theoiy.  An  opportunity  soon 
eflered  far  testing  it.  An  inmate  of  the  hospital^  who  had  been  a 
nlijeet  of  the  disease  for  six  years,  resolved  to  submit  himself  to 
the  hazardous  eiqperiment. 

A  day  was  fixed,  and  several  physicians  and  Mends  of  the  parties 
were  present  to  witness  the  result.  The  aflUcted  man  was  fifty 
years  old,  and,  either  from  a  confident  anticipation  of  a  cure,  or 
from  despair  of  a  happier  issue,  was  impatient  for  the  trial.  The 
serpent  was  brought  in  a  cage,  and  into  this  the  patient  introduced 
his  hand  with  the  most  perfect  presence  of  mind.  The  reptile 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  contact,  as  though  there  was  something 
in  the  part  which  neutralized  its  venom.  When  touched,  the  ser- 
pent would  even  lick  the  hand  without  biting.  It  became  neces- 
Baiy  at  length  for  the  patient  to  grasp  and  squeeze  the  reptile 
ti^tly,  in  order  to  receive  a  thrust  from  his  fiEtngs.  The  desired 
infliction  was  at  length  given,  near  the  base  of  the  little  finger. 

So  little  sensation  pervaded  the  member  that  the  patient  was 
not  aware  he  was  bitten  until  informed  of  it  by  those  who  saw  the 
act.  A  little  Uood  oozed  from  the  wound,  and  a  slight  swelling 
appeared  when  the  hand  was  withdrawn  from  the  cage ;  but  no 
pain  was  felt.  Moments  of  intense  anxiety  now  followed,  while 
it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  strange  application  would  issue 
for  the  better  or  for  tiie  worse.  The  effect  became  gradually 
maniftet,  although  it  was  evidently  retarded  by  the  disease  which 
had  preoccupied  the  qrstem.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the 
Lazarus  was  a  corpse  I 

The  most  extensive  hospital  in  the  dty,  and  indeed  in  the  Em- 
pire, is  that  called  the  Santa  Gasa  da  Misericordia,  or  the  Holy  House 
of  Mercy.  This  establishment  is  located  upon  the  sea-shore,  under 
the  brow  of  the  Castello  Hill,  and  is  open  day  and  night  for  the 
raoq>tion  of  the  sick  and  distressed.  The  best  assistance  in  the 
power  of  the  administrators  to  give  is  here  rendered  to  all,  male 
and  female,  Uack  or  white.  Moor  or  Christian, — none  of  whom, 
•van  the  most  wretched,  are  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  infiu- 
or  recommendations  in  order  to  be  received* 

From  the  statistics  of  this  establishment  it  appears  that  more 
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thftD  seven  thoiuuid  patients  are  annually  received,  of  whom  more 
tlian  one  thonsand  die. 

In  this  hospital  are  treated  vast  nnmbers  of  English  and 
American  seamen,  the  esbjects  of  sickness  or  accident  on  their 
arrival,  or  daring  their  stay  in  the  port.  There  are  few  nations 
of  tlie  world  which  are  not  r^reaented  among  the  inmates  of  the 
Misericordia  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  Free  access  being  alwa}^  granted 
to  ita  halls,  they  Aimish  an  ample  and  interesting  field  for  benevo- 
lent exertions  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  dying. 


The  yean  1860,  '^1,  '62,  and  '68  were  those  of  great  mortality 
among  foreigners  on  account  of  the  first  and  only  known  visit  of 
the  yellow  fever  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The 
number  of  deaths  among  ^e  natives  vraa  much  exaggerated,  and 
in  no  portion  of  the  Empire  was  the  mortality  ever  so  great  as  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  States  which  have  so  often  been  viuted 
by  the  same  disease.    In  1864,  '55,  and  '56,  no  oases  of  the  yellow 
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fever  occurred,  and  its  appearance  and  disappearance  have  been 
equally  mysterious.  The  reader  carious  in  such  matters  will  find 
this  subject  treated  in  the  appendix. 

New  hospitals  were  arranged  for  the  reception  of  foreign  mari- 
ners stricken  down  with  this  fell  malady;  but  none  have  been  so 
weU  appointed,  so  well  regulated,  and  so  eminently  successful,  as 
the  hospital  at  Jurujuba,  under  the. supervision  of  an  able  medical 
eominittee,  of  which  Dr.  Paulo  Gandido  is  the  chief.  The  principal 
▼iflitmg  and  attending  physician  is  Br.  Gorreo  de  Azevado,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  affability  and  experience,  speaking  ten  different 
languages  with  fluency,  and  who  is  a  uxiiversal  &vorite  among  his 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  day  dunng  the  year 
the  little  steamer  ''Constancia,"  bearing  Dr.  Azevado  and  his 
assistants,  passes  through  the  entire  shipping,  receiving  the  sick, 
and  Aen  transports  them  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  St.  Xavier's 
or  Jurujuba  Bay.  The  hospital  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  perpetual 
verdure,  and  where  the  ocean  and  land  breezes  are  uncontaminated 
by  ihe  many  impurities  of  a  vast  city.  Here  are  excellent  and 
kind  nurses,  who  co-operate  with  the  physicians  in  promoting  the 
recovery  of  the  invalids. 

Jurujuba  Hospital  was  for  me  a  place  of  frequent  visitation 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  dreaded  yellow  fever.  How  many  a 
poor  wayfarer  of  the  deep  have  I  seen  here  and  on  shipboard,  fkr 
away  from  country,  home,  and  relatives,  go  down  to  the  grave  I 
How  often,  too,  have  I  witnessed  the  power  of  that  ^'  hope  which 
maketh  not  ashamed,"  as  I  have  caught  from  dying  lips  the  last 
loving  messages  sent  to  a  distant  father,  mother,  or  sister,  or  as  I 
have  listened  to  the  triumphant  hymn  which  proclaimed  the  vic- 
tory over  the  last  foe  to  man  I 

Although  there  was  free  transit  to  all  who  wished  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  I  never  met  a  single  Brazilian  or  Portuguese  priest  in  my 
many  visits  to  Jurujuba.  It  could  not  be  pleaded  in  extenuation 
that  it  was  an  institution  for  English  and  American  mariners,  for  a 
very  large  proportion  were  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian  sulors.  The  only  Boman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  of  any 
grade  that  I  ever  saw  at  Juirguba  was  one  of  the  devoted  Italian 
Capuchins  who  seem  at  Bio  to  be  ever  on  errands  of  mercy, 
through  tropic  heats  and  rains,  while  the  lazy,  loung^g,  greasy. 
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aoclimated  ftd^  of  San  Antonio,  San  Bento,  and  of  GarmO;  live 
at  ease  in  their  hnge  conventual  boildingS;  situated  in  the  loveliest 
and  healthiest  portions  of  the  city. 

Before  the  erection  of  Jarajnba  Hospital  nearly  all  the  necessitous 
foreign  invalids  were  accommodated  in  the  Misericordia. 

The  benevolence  of  this  latter  hospital  is  not  confined  to  those 
within  its  infirmaries,  but  extends  to  the  different  prisons  of  the 
city,  most  of  whose  inmates  receive  food  and  medicines  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Misericordia. 

Besides  the  public  hospital,  the  institution  has  another  for  found- 
lings, and  a  Becolhimento,  or  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans.  The 
Foundling-Hospital'*'  is  sometimes  called  Ga»a  da  Boda,  in  allusioii 
to  the  wheel  in  which  infants  are  deposited  from  the  streets  and 
by  a  semi-revolution  conveyed  within  the  walls  of  the  building. 
This  wheel  occupies  the  place  of  a  window,  fiicing  the  thorough* 
fitre,  and  revolves  on  a  perpendicular  axis.  It  is  divided  by  par- 
tition into  four  triangular  apartments,  one  of  which  always  opens 
without,  thus  inviting  the  approach  of  any  who  may  be  so  heartless 
as  to  wish  to  part  with  their  infant  children.  They  have  only  to 
deposit  the  foundling  in  the  box,  and  by  a  turn  of  the  wheel  it 
passes  within  the  walls,  they  themselves  going  away  unobserved. 

That  such  institutions  are  the  offering  of  a  mistaken  philan- 
thropy is  as  evident  in  Brazil  as  it  ean  be  in  any  country.  Not 
only  do  they  encourage  licentiousness,  but  they  foster  the  most 
palpable  inhumanity.  Out  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty  infknts  exposed  in  Bio  during  ten  years  anterior  to  1840, 
only  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  were  living  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  In  the  year  1838-89,  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  were 
deposited  in  the  wheel,  of  whom  six  were  found  dead  when  taken 
out;  many  expired  the  first  day  after  their  arrival,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  died  in  a  short  period. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Empire  for  the  official  year 
1854-55  gives  the  following  alarming  statistics  and  the  comments 
of  the  minister : — 


*  The  Foondling-Hospital  is  at  present  the  large  three-story  biiil<fing  seen  on 
the  right-hand  ride  of  the  "View  of  the  Gloria  HiU  from  the  Tenaoe  of  the 
PubUoo." 
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''  In  IBM,  588  infismts  were  reoeived,  in  addition  to  68  already  in 
the  eetabliflhment.    Total,  656:  died,  485;  remaining,  221. 

<<In  1858,  the  number  of  foundlings  reoeived  was  680,  and  <^ 
deaths  515.(1) 

<<  There  was,  therefore,  less  mcnrtality  in  the  past  than  in  the 
former  year.    Still,  the  number  of  deaths  is  frightfhl. 

<<  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the 
exACt  causes  of  this  lamentable  mortality,  which  with  more  or  less 
intensity  always  takes  place  among  snch  in&nts,  notwithstanding 
ihe  utmost  effort  and  care  that  has  been  used  to  combat  the  evil.'' 

Well  might  one  of  the  phyBicians  of  the  establishment,  in  whose 
company  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  visited  several  depart- 
ments of  the  institution,  remark,  <' Monsieur,  c'est  une  boucherieT' 

What  must  be  the  moral  condition  or  the  humane  feelings  of 
those  numerous  persons  who  deliberately  contribute  to  such  an  ex- 
posure of  in&nt  life?  One  peculiar  circumstance  connected  with 
this  state  of  things  consists  in  the  alleged  fact  that  many  of  the 
foundlings  are  the  offspring  of  female  slaves,  whose  masters,  not 
wishing  the  trouble  and  expense  of  endeavoring  to  raise  the  chil- 
dren, or  wishing  the  services  of  the  mothers  as  wet-nurses,  require 
the  in&nts  to  be  sent  to  the  engeitaria,  where,  should  they  survive, 
they  of  course  are  firee.  A  large  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of 
foundlings  is  being  erected  on  the  Largo  da  Lapa. 

The  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans  is  a  very  popular  establishment. 
It  is  chiefly  supplied  firom  the  Foundling-HospitaL  The  institution 
not  only  contemplates  the  protection  of  the  girls  in  its  care  during 
their  more  tender  years,  but  provides  also  for  their  marriage,  and 
confers  on  them  dowries  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  milreis  each. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  every  year,  when  the  Bomish  Church  cele- 
brates the  anniv^rsaiT^  of  the  Yisitataon  of  St.  Elizabeth,  by  pro- 
oeeaions,  masses,  and  the  like,  this  establishment  is  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  is  thronged  with  visitors,  (among  whom  are  their 
Imperial  Majesties,)  some  of  whom  bring  presents  to  the  recolhidas, 
and  some  ask  Amt  them  in  marriage. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Misericordia  are  upon  a  grand  scale,  and 
the  view  <tf  it  to  those  entering  the  harbor  is,  architecturally  con- 
sidered, truly  magnificent    It  is  constructed  of  stone,  and  is  six 

hmtdred  foet  in  length.    There  is  only  the  half  of  the  immense 
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straotnre  presented  to  the  eye  as  we  look  at  the  sketch  below,  en- 
graved  from  a  da^erreotype;  and  the  reader  will  be  astonished  at 
the  uze  of  this  noble  beneflciary  edifice  when  he  ia  informed  that 
it  is  a  doable  building,  and  that  its  twin-brother  is  in  the  rear  of 
it;  bat  it  is  bo  connected  as  to  form  several  airy  qnadrangalar 
courts.  With  ita  modem  improvements,  inaaring  saperior  veatUa- 
tion,  light,  and  cleanliness, — with  its  flower-gardens  and  shmbberies 
for  the  recreation  and  exercise  of  the  convaleecent, — with  its  cool 


fonntains,  its  spacions  apartments,  kind  attendants,  and  beaatifiil 
Bitnation, — this  hospital  is,  as  has  been  well  stud,  "a  credit  to  the 
orrilizatioD  of  the  age,  and  a  splendid  monament  of  the  mnnifl* 
cence  and  benevolence  of  the  Brotheriiood  of  Uerc^." 

The  Imnatic  Asylum,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  the  Hospido  de 
Pedro  II.,  situated  on  the  graoeftil  Bay  of  Botafogo,  is  a  splendid, 
palace-like  structure,  inangarated  in  1852.  The  accommodation 
for  the  insane  is  here  upon  a  scale  of  comfort  and  splendor  only 
equalled  by  the  Uisericordia,  whose  noble  dome  lifts  itself  above 
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the  Praia  da  Santa  Luzia.  The  French  Sisters  of  Charity  are  the 
nurses  here  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy.  The 
Emperor,  after  whom  the  hospital  at  Botafogo  is  named,  is  one  of 
its  most  liberal  supporters. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  Misericordia  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fiAy  thousand  dollars.  A  small  portion  of  its  receipts  are  pro- 
vided for  by  certain  tributes  at  the  Custom-House,  another  portion 
by  lotteries,  and  the  balance  by  donations  and  the  rent  of  properties 
which  belong  to  the  institution  through  purchase  and  legacies. 
The  Foundling-Hospital  and  Becolhimento  have  been  in  existence 
about  a  hundred  years.  Hie  original  establishment  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia dates  back  as  &r  as  1582,  and  took  place  under  the  auspices 
of  that  distinguished  Jesuit,  Jos^  de  Anchieta.  About  that  time 
tiiere  arrived  in  the  port  a  Spanish  armada,  consisting  of  sixteen 
vessels-of-war,  and  having  on  board  three  thousand  Spaniards, 
bound  to  the  Straits  of  Majellan.  During  the  voyage  very  severe 
storms  had  been  experienced,  in  which  the  vessels  had  suffered 
greatly,  and  sickness  had  extensively  broken  out  on  board.  An- 
chieta was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  the  college  of  his  order,  which 
had  been  founded  some  years  previously,  and  whose  towers  still 
surmount  the  Castello  Hill.  Moved  by  compassion  for  the  suffering 
Spaniards,  he  made  arrangements  for  their  succor,  and  in  so  doing 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  institution  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  day  enlarging  its  charities  and  increasing  its  means  of 
alleviating  human  suffering. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  results  of  such  an  act  of 
philanthropy  without  a  feeling  of  respect  toward  its  author. 
How  many  tens  of  thousands,  during  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  filly  years,  have  found  an  asylum  within  the  walls  of 
tiie  Misericordia  of  Bio  de  Janeiro, — how  many  thousands  a  gravel 
Anchieta  was  among  the  first  Jesuits  sent  out  to  the  New  World, 
and  his  name  fills  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  that  order.  His 
earlier  labors  were  devoted  to  the  Indians  of  S.  Paulo,  and  along 
that  coast,  where  he  endured  great  privations  and  exerted  a  power- 
All  influence;  but  he  finally  returned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  there 
ended  his  days. 

His  self-denial  as  a  missionary,  his  labor  in  acquiring  and  method- 
ising a  barbarous  language,  and  his  services  to  the  State,  were 
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sufficient  to  seoore  to  faim  an  honest  fkme  and  a  precions  memoiy ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ensuing  century  he  was  made  a  candi- 
date for  saintship^  and  his  real  virtues  were  made  to  pass  fbr  little 
in  comparison  with  the  power  by  which  it  was  pretended  that  he 
had  wrought  miracles.  Simon  de  Yasconcellos,  Provincial  of 
Brazil,  and  historian  of  the  province,  composed  a  narrative  of 
his  life,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  extravaganoe 
extant. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  pass  from  the  Santa  Casa  da  Misericor^ 
dia,  so  happily  associated  with  his  name,  up  the  steep  paved  walk 
which  leads  to  the  old  Jesuits'  College  on  the  Morro  do  Castello, 
where  Anchieta  died.  Here  we  may  contemplate  the  huge  anti- 
quated structure,  which,  although  long  since  perverted  from  its 
original  use,  remains,  and  is  destined  to  remain  perhaps  for  ages 
to  come,  a  monument  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  order 
founded  by  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  whose  name  the  college  bore. 

It  is  sickening  to  turn  our  attention  from  the  good  which 
Anchieta  did,  to  the  absurd  inventions  in  regard  to  the  founder  of 
the  Misericordia  after  he  had  been  for  a  hundred  years  slumbering 
in  the  tomb.  It  is  only  one  of  those  monstrous  legends  invented 
by  the  priests,  approved  by  the  Inquisition,  and  ratified  by  the 
church,  which  were  for  centuries  palmed  off  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  people,  as  a  means  of  advancing  the  interests  and  the  renown 
of  rival  monastic  orders. 

Mr.  Southey  remarks : — "  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  whidi 
order  has  exceeded  the  others  in  Europe  in  this  rivalry,  each 
having  carried  the  audacity  of  falsehood  to  its  utmost  bounds;  but 
in  Brazil  the  Jesuits  bore  the  palm.'' 

Of  this  few  will  doubt  who  read  the  following.  "Some,"  says 
VasconcelloB,  "have  called  him  [Anchieta]  the  second  Thauma- 
tonrgos;  others,  the  second  Adam, — and  this  is  the  fitter  title; 
because  it  was  expedient  that,  as  there  had  been  an  Adam  in  the 
Old  World,  there  should  be  one  in  the  New,  to  be  the  head  of  all 
its  inhabitants  and  have  authority  over  the  elements  and  animals 
of  America,  such  as  the  first  Adam  possessed  in  Paradise. 

"  There  were,  therefore,  in  Anchieta,  all  the  powers  and  graces 
with  which  the  first  Adam  had  been  endowed,  and  he  enjoyed 
them  not  merely  for  a  time,  but  .during  his  whole  life ;  and  for  this 
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reason,  like  our  common  &ther,  he  was  bom  with  innooenoSi 
impassibility,  an  enlightened  mind,  and  a  right  will. 

« Dominion  was  given  him  over  the  elements  and  all  that  dwell 
therein.  The  earth  brought  forth  frait  at  his  command,  and  even 
gave  up  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  restored  to  life  and  receive 
baptism  from  his  hand.  The  birds  of  the  air  formed  a  canopy 
over  his  head  to  shade  him  from  the  sun.  The  fish  came  into  his 
net  when  he  required  them.  The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  attended 
him  in  his  journeys  and  served  him  as  an  escort.  The  winds  and 
waves  obeyed  his  voice.  The  fire,  at  his  pleasure,  undid  the  mis- 
diief  which  it  had  done,  so  that  bread  which  had  been  burnt  to  a 
dnder  in  the  oven  was  drawn  out  white  and  soft  by  his  inter* 
ftrence. 

<'He  could  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  The  knowledge  of 
hidden  things  and  sciences  was  imparted  to  him;  and  he  enjoyed 
daily  and  hourly  ecstasies,  visions,  and  revelations.  He  was  a 
saint,  a  prophet,  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  a  vice-Christ;  yet  such 
was  his  humility,  that  he  called  himself  a  vile  mortal  and  an  ignO* 
rant  sinner. 

''His  barret-cap  was  a  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the  head.  Any 
one  of  his  cilices,  [wire  shirts,]  or  any  part  of  his  dress,  was  an 
efficacious  remedy  against  impure  thoughts.  Water  poured  over 
<me  of  his  bones  woi^ed  more  than  two  hundred  miracles  in  Per- 
nambuco,  more  than  a  thousand  in  the  South  of  Brazil;  and  a 
few  drops  of  it  turned  water  into  wine,  as  at  the  marriage  in 
Galilee.  Some  of  his  miracles  are  commended  as  being  more 
fimciful  and  in  a  more  elegant  taste  [sic]  than  those  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures." 

The  book  in  which  these  assertions  are  made,  and  which  is 
staffed  with  examples  of  every  kind  of  miracles,  was  licensed  by 
^e  various  censors  of  the  press  at  Lisbon,— one  of  whom  declares, 
that,  as  long  as  the  publication  should  be  delayed,  so  long  would  the 
fluUifal  be  deprived  of  great  benefit,  and  God  himself  of  glory! 

The  same  author,  who  has  collected  and  attested  all  the  fietbles 
which  credulity  and  ignorance  had  propagated  concerning  Anchietai 
luis  produced  a  far  more  extraordinary  history  of  Friar  Joam 
d*  Almeida,  his  successor  in  sanctity.  It  was  written  immediately 
sfter  Almeida's  death,  when  the  circumstances  of  his  lifi»  were  fresh 
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in  remembrance,  and  too  soon  for  the  embelliBhment  of  machinery 
to  be  interwoven. 

This  remarkable  person,  whose  name  appears  originally  to  have 
been  John  Martin,  was  an  Englishman,  bom  in  London  daring  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  kidnapped 
by  a  Portuguese  merchant,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
him  in  the  Catholic  &ith;  and  this  merchant,  seven  years  after- 
ward, took  him  to  Brazil,  where,  being  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  entered  the  company. 

Anchieta  was  his  superior,  then  an  old  man,  broken  down  with 
exertion  and  austerities  and  subject  to  frequent  faintings.  Almeida 
used  to  rub  his  feet  at  such  times,  in  reference  to  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  that,  whatever  virtue  there  might  be  in  his 
hands,  he  had  taken  it  from  the  feet  of  his  master.  No  volup- 
tuary ever  invented  so  many  devices  for  pampering  the  senses  as 
Joam  d' Almeida  did  for  mortifying  them.  He  looked  upon  his 
body  as  a  rebellious  slave,  who,  dwelling  within-doors,  eating  at 
his  table,  and  sleeping  in  his  bed,  was  continually  laying  snares 
for  his  destruction;  therefore  he  regarded  it  with  the  deepest 
hatred,  and,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  self-defence,  persecuted, 
flogged,  and  punished  it  in  eiveiy  imaginable  way.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  a  choice  assortment  of  scourges, — some  of  whipcord| 
some  of  catgut,  some  of  leathern  thongs,  and  some  of  wire.  He 
had  cilices  of  wire  for  his  arms,  thighs,  and  legs,  one  of  which  was 
&stened  around  the  body  with  seven  chains;  and  another  he  called 
his  good  sack,  which  was  an  under-waistcoat  of  the  roughest  horse- 
hair, having  on  the  inside  seven  crosses  made  of  iron,  the  surfiEtoe 
of  which  ,was  covered  with  sharp  points,  like  a  coarse  rasp  or  a  nut> 
meg-grater.  Such  was  the  whole  armor  of  righteousness  in  which 
this  soldier  of  Christ  clad  himself  for  his  battles  with  the  infernal 
enemy.  It  is  recorded  among  his  other  virtues  that  he  never  dis« 
tnrbed  the  mosquitos  and  fleas  when  they  covered  him;  that,  what- 
ever exercise  he  might  take  in  that  hot  climate,  he  never  changed 
his  shirt  more  than  once  a  week;  and  that  on  his  journeys  he  put 
pebbles  or  grains  of  maize  in  his  shoes. 

His  daily  course  of  life  was  regulated  in  conformity  to  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  himself,  wherein  he  promised  <'to  eat  nothing  on 
Mondays,  in  honor  of  the  Trinity, — to  wear  one  of  his  cilices^ 
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aoeording  to  the  disposition  and  strength  of  the  poor  beast,  as  he 
called  his  body,  and  to  aooompany  it  with  the  customary  fly- 
flapping  of  his  fonr  scourges,  in  love,  reverence,  and  remembrance 
of  the  stripes  which  onr  Saviour  had  suffered  for  his  sake.  Tues- 
days, his  food  was  to  be  bread  and  water,  with  the  same  dessert,  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  the  archangel  Michael,  his  guardian  angel, 
and  all  other  angels.  Wednesdays,  he  relaxed  so  &r  as  only  to 
follow  the  rule  of  the  company.  On  Thursdays,  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  most  holy  sacrament,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
apostles,  and  all  saints,  male  and  female,  he  ate  nothing.  Fridays, 
he  was  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rules  of  his  order  recommended 
iksting,  and  that  he  had  forsworn  wine  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity. Saturday,  he  abstained  again  from  all  food,  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin,  and  this  abstinence  was  to  be  accompanied  with  whatever 
might  be  acceptable  to  her;  whereby  exercises  of  rigor  as  well  as 
prayer  were  implied.  On  Sundays,  as  on  Wednesdays,  he  observed 
the  roles  of  the  community." 

The  great  object  of  his  most  thankfhl  meditations  was  to  think 
that,  having  been  bom  in  England,"^  and  in  London,  in  the  very 
seat  and  heart  of  heresy,  he  had  been  led  to  this  happy  way  of  life. 
In  this  extraordinary  course  of  self-torment.  Friar  Joam  d' Almeida 
attained  the  great  age  of  fourscore  and  two.  When  he  was  far 
advanced  in  years,  his  cilices  and  scourges  were  taken  from  him 
lest  they  should  accelerate  his  death ;  but  from  that  time  he  was 
observed  to  lose  strength,  as  if  his  constitution  was  injured  by  the 
change :  such  practices  were  become  necessary  to  him,  like  a  per- 
petual blister,  without  which  the  bodily  system,  having  been  long 
accustomed  to  it,  could  not  continue  its  Amotions.  He  used  to 
entreat  others,  for  the  love  of  Qod,  to  lend  him  a  whip  or  a  cilice, 
exclaiming,  <<What  means  have  I  now  wherewith  to  appease  the 
Lord  f  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V*  Such  are  the  works  which 
a  corrupt  church  has  substituted  for  fkith  in  Christ  and  for  the 
duties  of  genuine  Christianity. 

Nor  must  this  be  considered  as  a  mere  case  of  individual  mad- 
ness. While  Almeida  lived,  he  was  an  object  of  reverence  and 
•  —  '  ■ 

*  On  one  tide  of  his  portrait  is  the  fignre  of  England,  on  the  other  that  of  Bradly 
and  onder  them  these  words: — ** Hinc  Anglos,  hinc  Angelns." 
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adminttion,  not  only  to  the  oommcm  people  of  Bio  de  JaaeirOy  bat 
to  persons  of  all  ranks.  His  exoeesee  were  in  the  spiit  of  his  reli- 
gion,  and  they  were  recorded  after  his  death  for  edification  and 
example,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Saperi(»e  of  an  order  whidi  at 
that  time  held  the  first  rank  in  the  eetimaticm  of  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  worid. 

Daring  his  last  illness  the  convent  was  crowded  with  persona 
who  were  desirous  to  behold  the  death  of  a  saint.  Nothing  else 
was  talked  of  in  the  city,  and  the  Fluminenses  accosted  each  other 
with  condolences  as  for  some  public  calamity.  Solicitations  were 
made  thus  early  for  scraps  of  his  writing,  rags  of  his  garments  or 
dlicee,  and,  indeed,  any  thing  which  had  belonged  to  him;  and 
the  porter  was  Mly  employed  in  receiving  and  delivering  beads, 
cloths,  and  other  things  which  devout  persons  sent,  that  they 
might  be  applied  to  the  body  of  the  dying  saint  and  imbibe  from 
it  a  healing  virtue.  He  was  bled  during  his  illness,  and  every  drop 
of  the  blood  was  carefully  received  upon  cloths,  which  were  divided 
as  relics  among  those  who  had  most  interest  in  the  college. 

When  the  bell  of  the.  college  announced  his  death,  the  whole 
dty  was  as  greatly  agitated  as  if  the  alarm  of  an  invasion  had  been 
given.  The  governor,  the  bishop-administrator,  the  magistrates, 
nobles,  clergy,  and  religious  of  every  order,  and  the  whole  people, 
hastened  to  his  funeraL  Every  shop  was  shut.  Even  the  cripples 
and  the  sick  were  carried  to  the  ceremony.  Another  person  died 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  men  could 
be  found  to  bear  the  body  to  the  grave. 

An  official  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day  was  drawn 
up,  to  be  a  perpetual  memorial ;  and  the  admiration  of  the  people 
for  Friar  Joam  d' Almeida  was  so  great,  especially  in  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
that  they  used  his  relics  in  diseases  with  as  much  faith  as  if  he  had 
been  canonized,  and  with  as  much  success.  For  a  while  they  in- 
voked no  other  saint,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  their  former  objects 
of  devotion ! 

The  practical  rules  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
in  regard  to  cheerfulness  and  absence  of  ostentaticm  in  religion,  are 
very  far  from  coinciding  with  the  above  practices ;  and  ope  would 
judge  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  Mediator  for  the  man  who  thus 
worked  out  his  own  salvation. 
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Tbiere  are  wHhin  the  city  of  Bio  and  its  saburbs  about  fifty 
dmit^es  and  diapeb.  They  are  generally  among  the  most  oostly 
and  imposing  edifices  of  the  country,  although  many  of  them  have 
bat  little  to  boast  as  regards  either  plan  or  finish.  They  may 
be  foond  of  varions  form  and  style.  Some  are  octagonal,  some  are 
in  ^e  form  of  the  Boman  and  some  of  the  Grecian  cross,  while 
others  are  merely  oUong.  The  Church  of  the  Candellaria*  was 
originally  designed  to  be  a  cathedral  for  the  diocese  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro.  It  was  commenced  about  seventy  years  ago,  but  is  not 
yet  entirely  finished.  Like  nearly  every  other  building  for  eccle- 
aastical  purposes  in  the  country,  it  stands  as  a  memento  of  past 
generations.  The  erection  of  a  new  church  in  Brazil  is  not  an 
erent  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  chapels  of  the  convents  are  in  several  instances  larger,  and 
probably  more  expensive,  than  any  of  the  churches.  That  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Bentof  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  having  been 
repaired,  according  to  an  inscription  it  bears,  in  1671.  The  exte- 
rior of  the  edifice  is  rude  but  massive ;  its  windows  are  heavily 
barred  with  iron  gratings,  more  resembling  a  prison  than  a  place 
of  worship.  The  sides  of  the  chapel  are  crowded  with  images  and 
altars.  The  roof  and  ceiled  walls  exhibit  paintings  designed  to 
ilhifltrate  the  history  of  the  patron  saint,  the  relics  of  whose 
iniracies  are  here  carefully  preserved.  Unnumbered  figures  of 
angels  and  cherubs,  carved  in  wood  and  heavily  gilded,  look  down 
upon  you  from  every  comer  in  which  they  can  be  fiistened :  in 
&cty  nearly  the  whole  interior  is  gilt.  The  order  of  the  Bene- 
dictines is  by  &r  the  richest  in  the  Empire,  possessing  houses  and 
Ittds  of  vast  extent,  though  the  number  of  monks  is  at  present 
^te  small.  In  the  convert  proper,  a  large  square  area  is  Bvas 
roonded  by  corridors  open  on  one  side,  imd  exhibiting  the  doon 
of  the  several  dormitories  of  the  monks  on  the  other.  An  accessible 
apartment  is  devoted  to  the  library,  composed  of  about  six  thiDfu- 
ttnd  volumes.    The  sombre  and  melancholy  air  which  pervades 


*  The  taQ  spires  of  this  oburcb  may  be  seen  in  the  general  **  View  of  Rio  de 
Jineiro  from  the  Island  of  Cobras,"  rising  aboTO  the  right  of  the  central  palm-tree. 

t  The  turrets  of  this  oonrent  are  those  seen  farthest  to  the  right,  in  the  **  View" 
'vfttred  to  In  the  note  aboTe. 
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this  monastic  pile  is  in  perfect  contrast  with  the  splendid  scene  to 
be  enjoyed  in  front  of  it,  and  with  the  neat  and  modem  appear^ 
ance  of  the  Naval  Arsenal,  located  at  the  fbot  of  the  emlQenoe  on 
which  it  stands.* 

A  Btriking  peooliarity  in  the  aspect  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  is  deriTcd 

from  the  ciroiuQStance  that  all  the  most  elevated  and  oommandiog 

aitee  of  the  city  and  its 

^  ^,„,  Tioiniti^  are  occupied  by 

^'         '^..■'        ,  churches    and    oonTents. 

— — —  — -  Of  these  may  be  next  men- 

~  tioned    the     Convent    of 

St.  Anthony,  a  mendicant 
order,  whose  shovel-hat 
monks,  although  sworn  to 
eternal  poverty,  have  oon< 
trived  to  obtain  a  very 
valuable  site  and  to  erect 
a  most  costly  edifice.  The 
building,  since  they  can  pos- 
sess nothing  themselves, 
belongs, very  conveniently, 
to  the  Pope  of  Bome.  In 
it  are  two  immense  cha- 
pels and  a  vast  cloister, 
with  scarcely  enough  friars 
""^^^——i^^Z^^^^  *o  keep  them  in  order. 

FIIADEl     OF     ST.    AHTHOIir.  ^O    a    hill    OppOSltC    thftt 

of  S.  Antonio  is  the  nun- 
nery of  Santa  Theresa,  occupying  a  utuation  more  picturesque, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  either  of  the  monasteries  mentioned ;  and 
yet,  aa  if  to  render  the  appearanoe  of  the  building  as  offensive  as 
possible  in  the  midst  of  scenery  ever  breathing  the  ft^granoe  of 
(^ning  flowers  and  smiling  in  beauty,  itA  contracted  windows  are 

<•  Od  the  liUnd  of  Cobna,  nMrlj  apposit«  the  CauTaat  of  S.  Baato,  ii  ui  im- 
menae  oopper  ring  near  tlia  vatar'a  edge,  pnt  down  by  th»  Ml«br«t«d  CapUin 
Cook  ID  hia  laat  Toy ags. 
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not  only  barred  with  iron  gratings,  but  even  these  gratings  are  set 
with  bristling  spikes. 

The  Gonyent  of  l^ossa  Senhora  da  Ajuda,  which  is  overlooked 
from  the  Hill  of  Santa  Theresa,  completes  the  list  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions in  the  capital  of  Brazil.  In  this  last-mentioned  were  for- 
merly many  inmates  who  had  not  taken  the  veil.  The  jealousy 
of  the  Portuguese  and  their  descendants  was  such,  that  in  other 
years  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  gentleman,  when  making  a  visit 
to  the  mother-country,  to  incarcerate— or,  more  politely,  "procure 
lodgings"  for — his  wife  in  the  convent,  where  she  remained  during 
his  entire  absence.  I  have  understood  that  this  shameM  practice 
has  been  forbidden  by  the  present  Emperor.  The  monasteries  may 
an  be  considered  unpopular,  and  could  never  again  be  erected  at 
aoy  thing  like  their  present  expense. 

The  churches  of  all  descriptions  are  generally  open  every  morn- 
ing. At  this  time  masses  are  said  in  most  of  them.  Ordinarily 
Imt  few  persons  are  in  attendance,  and  these  are  principally  women. 
Upon  the  great  holidays,  several  of  which  occur  during  Lent,  the 
dmrches  are  thronged,  and  sermons  are  occasionally  delivered; 
bnt  nothing  like  regular  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  or  any  other  day 
is  known  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
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The  BtreetB  of  few  citieB  are  better  lighted  than  those  of  Sao  de 
Janeiro.  The  gas-works  on  the  Atterrado  sends  its  illuminating 
streams  to  remote  suburbs  as  well  as  through  the  many  and  intri- 
cate thoroughfares  of  the  Cidade  Yelha  and  the  Gidade  Nova. 
They  have  not  the  convenient  fiction  which  city  governments  so 
often  palm  off  upon  themselves  in  the  United  States, — viz. :  that  the 
moon  shines  half  the  year;  for  in  Bio,  whether  Cynthia  is  in  the 
fhll,  or  whether  shorn  of  her  beams  by  unforeseen  storms,  the  lamps 
continue  to  shed  their  brilliant  light.  The  coal  for  the  gas  comes 
from  England. 

After  ten  o'clock  at  night  few  people  are^seen  in  the  streets. 
The  Brazilians  are  eminently  ai\  ''early  to  bed,  early  to  rise" 
people.  When  the  great  bells  ring  out  the  hour  often,  every  slave 
''heels  it;"  and- woe  be  to  him  that  is  caught  out  after  the  tocsin 
tolls  the  time  when  the  law  prescribes  that  he  should  be  in  his 
master's  house ;  for,  if  dilatory,  the  police  seize  Jos6  and  commit 
him  to  durance  vile  until  his  owner  ransom  him  by  a  smart  fine. 

The  same  rule  does  not  hold  good  in  regard  to  f^emen;  yet 
one  would  think  that  it  was  equally  in  force  without  regard  to 
class,  for  the  Fluminensians,  as  a  general  thing,  retire  at  ten  p.m. 
Nothing  is  more  surprising  to  a  stranger  from  the  North,  to  whom 
the  night  is  so  attractive,  with  its  coolness,  its  fhtgrance,  and  its  bril- 
liancy, than  to  find  the  streets  and  the  beautif\il  suburbs  of  the  city 
almost  as  tenantless  and  silent  as  the  ruins  of  Thebes  or  Palmyra. 

The  police  of  Sao  de  Janeiro  is  military,  and  is  well  disciplined 

by  officers  of  the  regular  army.    They  are  fortified  with  plenty 
124 
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of  aDthorit7,  and  take  care  to  use  it.    Great  difBonlties  have  Boin&- 
timee  occorred  between  the  constabtilary  and  foreigners,  where,  on 
rane  occasionB,  the  former  have  been  to  blame;  but  it  was  good 
for  "Tonng  America,"  Trtien  going  "ronnd  the  Horn"  on  his  way 
to  California,  to  be  held  in  wholesome  restraint  by  these  "yellow 
^adlians,"  whom  be  aff^oted  to  despise.     The  police  is  armed. 
Daring  the  day  yon  may  see  them  singly  or  in  pairs,  having  their 
pndtiom  in  oonvenient  localities  fbr  watching  the  slavee  and  all 
others  sDspeoted  of  liability  to  disorder.    Sow  the  ptdioeman,  with 
three  or  fbnr  of  his  com- 
ptnionB,  strolls  along  by 
Hotel  Phoroox  to  have  an 
eje  apon  the  foreign  sail(n«; 
or  again,  with  a  ungle  con- 
fiire,  he  takes  his  stand  by 
tlie  Carioca  fountain;  or, 
i^in,    his     nndress-cap, 
hifl     blue     uniform,     hia 
(word,  and  his  brace  of 
futols,   are    wholesomely 
ilisplayedataoomeriwufa, 
where  the   tamanca*-ehod 
St.  Antonio    &om    Fayal 
•dls  cachaga,  (rum,)  pig- 
t^  tobacco, '  canu)   mmo, 
Buuidioc-flonr,  red  lisbon 
vine,   and    black   beana. 
I^  ^Mve-mentioned  sta- 
ges  are  the    articles  of  ^^         

■tock  and  oonanmption  for  *oliceh«h  ihb  vino*. 

the  low  grocer  and  die  low 

<i*w  tiiat  patronize  faim.    Sometimes  he  will  get  a  little  hi^^er  in 

the  provinon-line,  and  add    bntter,  brought  from  Ireland,  lard 

IW  the  United  States,  onions  from  Portugal,  sardines,  a  fem  hums, 

ud  Haosagee.     Then,  too,  he  is  somewhat  of  a  Inmbor-merohimt; 

*  A  Kot  of  iroodtD-wded  tUppn  mash  worn  bj  tiw  lower  oUm  at  whltM  and  tlis 
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for  he  purchases  a  few  bundles  of  finely-split  wood,  which,  together 
with  charcoal,  is  the  small  accompaniment  of  the  kitchen-battery 
in  Brazil.  At  these  vendas  is  the  only  hard  drinking  (except  that 
done  by  English  and  Americans)  in  Bio,  and  that  imbibing  is  by 
the  slaves.  Often  Congo  or  Mozambique  becomes  eloquent  under 
the  effects  of  cacha^a,  and  then  the  policeman  is  an  effectual  arbiter. 

I  have  found  few  cities  more  orderly  than  Bio  de  Janeiro;  and 
the  police  are  so  generally  on  the  alert,  that,  in  comparison  with 
Kew  York  and  Philadelphia,  burglaries  rarely  occur.  I  felt  greater 
personal  security  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  in  Bio  than  I  would 
in  New  York.  Yet  there  are  occasions  when  the  police  receive  a 
strong  hint  through  the  public  press  for  their  remissness.  The 
following,  taken  from  a  late  Gorreio  Mercantile  is  an  illustration : — 
^'I^ight  before  last,  after  eight  o'clock,  an  individual  named 
Mauricio  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  capoeiras,*  who  fell  upon  him 
with  clubs,  striking  him  upon  the  forehead,  and  gashing  his  thigh 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  injure  the  artery.  The  victim,  bathed  in 
blood,  was  taken  to  the  drug-store  of  Sr.  Pires  FerSo,  and  there 
received  the  necessary  succors,  which  were  afforded  him  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Antunes  de  Abreu,  who  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  man 
as  soon  as  he  was  called.  No  police-authority  appeared  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  criminal  deed!"  Such  outrages  are  exceptions, 
and  a  few  articles  based  on  &ct8  like  the  above  soon  arouse  the 
police  to  their  duty. 

There  are  some  offences  against  the  good  of  society  which  the 
police  occasionally  winked  at  during  my  residence  in  Bio, — i.e. 
gambling.  The  jogo  seems  an  inveterate  habit  of  some  Brazilians; 
and  when  I  have  been  cooped  up  with  them  in  quarantine  I  have 
had  opportunities  for  watching  how  every  class  represented  in  the 
Lazarro,  from  the  padre  down,  gave  itself  up  to  the  gambling- 
passion.  At  Bio  the  laws  are  very  stringent  against  gambling- 
houses;  and  there  are  times  when  their  owners  are  earnestly 
ferreted  out  by  the  police.  But  in  the  Bua  Princeza,  during  1852 
and  '58,  a  certain  lawyer  each  Saturday  night  constituted  his 
house  a  rendezvous  where  gamblers  met, — ^the  regular  professional 

*  Africans,  who  with  daggers  run  a  muck  in  the  streets,  but  not  often  at  the 
present  day  in  Rio.     See  page  187. 
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Uackleg,  (indudiDg  the  lawyer,)  and  the  young  pigeon  who  came 
to  be  plucked.  When  I  went  to  my  religious  services  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Sabhath  morning,  their  carriages  would  be  still  standing 
before  the  door,  and  their  sleepy  servants  yawning  and  swearing 
on  eveiy  side.  Policemen  regularly  marched  down  the  Catete  at 
an  hours  of  the  night  and  in  the  daytime ;  yet  month  after  month 
ptflsed,  and  the  den  was  not  broken  up  until  their  operations  were  for 
a  time  suspended  by  the  suicide  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 

There  is  another  species  of  gambling  most  deleterious  in  its 
effects,  which  is  countenanced  and  supported  by  the  Grovemment. 
I  refer  to  lotteries.  They  are  not  ''  sham"  concerns,  but  prizes  are 
put  op,  and,  if  drawn,  paid.  If  it  is  a  church,  a  theatre,  or  some 
other  public  building,  to  be  erected,  the  Government  grants  a 
lotteiy.  There  are  always  six  thousand  tickets  at  201000  (twenty 
i&iheis)  each;  the  highest  prize  is  20,0001000,  (or  about  ten  thou- 
Band  dollars,)  and  the  second  prize  is  half  that  sum :  there  are  then 
two  thousand  more  tickets,  which  draw  prizes  of  201000  (ten  dol- 
law)  and  upward.  Everywhere  in  the  city  are  o£Sces  for  selling  the 
tidtets,  and  in  the  country  there  are  equestrian  ticket-venders  who 
go  from  house  to  house  with  the  risking  billets.    There  is  no  fraud 

• 

^  awarding  the  prizes,  and  there  is  such  a  rage  for  this  kind  of 
gambling  that  the  tickets  are  sold  in  a  few  days.  The  effects  are 
^)  for  the  poorest  whites  and  the  shabbiest  blacks  will  rake, 
Bcrape,  and  steal,  until  they  have  sufficient  to  purchase  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  billet,  and  then  run  with  it  to  the  shop  where  the  flaming 
^beel-sign  with  Anda  a  roda  Jioje  (The  wheel  turns  to-day)  tells 
them  that  this  is  the  road  to  fortune.  When  such  a  spirit  is 
engendered  by  the  State,  it  becomes  ratl^er  difficult  for  the  muni- 
<^pal  authorities  to  put  down  private  gambling. 

^e  head-quarters  of  the  police  are  in  an  ancient  public  building 
in  the  Rua  da  Guarda  Velha. 

The  dty  government,  consisting  of  nine  aldermen,  who  compose 
^  Camara  municipalf  are  elected  by  the  people  of  Rio  (i,e,  those 
P0fl«e88ingl00$, — about  fifty  dollars  income)  once  in  four  years. 

The  City  Hall,  which  is  called  the  Camara  Municipal,  is  situated 
^  the  Campo  Santa  Anna.  The  General  Government  enforces 
^^^ation,  and  it  is  on  the  lower  floor  of  this  building  where  all 
who  ptesent  themselves  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  are  vaccinated 
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free  of  charge :  the  patients,  however,  are  obligated  to  return  after 
eight  days.  A  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Empire 
is  devoted  to  this  subjeot,  and  in  the  report  of  1854-55  the  minister 
says  that  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  it  is  .easy  to  en£[)roe  the 
law,  but  in  the  villages  and  the  country  it  is  difficult  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  which  superstition  throws  in  the  way. 

There  is  a  dass,  confined  to  no  portion  of  the  world,  which  comes 
under  the  especial  surveillance  of  the  police.  Every  Saturday  the 
beggars  have  their  harvest.  Mr.  Walsh  remarked,  in  1828,  that 
beggars  were  seldom  seen  in  the  streets  of  Sao.  This  was  far  from 
being  the  case  in  1888,  when  Dr.  Kidder  resided  there.  Through 
the  lenity  or  carelessness  of  the  police,  great  numbers  of  vagrants 
were  continually  perambulating  the  streets  and  importuning  for 
alms ;  and  mendicants  of  every  description  had  their  chosen  places 
in  the  thorough£Eures  of  the  town,  where  they  regularly  waited  and 
saluted  the  passers-by  with  the  moumM  drawl  of  Favorece  o  seu 
pobre  pelo  amor  de  Deos.  K  any,  instead  of  bestowing  a  gift,  saw 
fit  to  respond  to  this  formula  with  its  counterpart,  Deo%  Ihe  favorece, 
(God  help  you,)  they  were  not  always  sure  to  escape  without  an 
insult.  When  this  state  of  things  was  at  its  height,  and  it  was 
known  that  numerous  rogues  were  at  large  under  the  disguise  of 
beggars,  the  chief  of  the  police  suddenly  sprung  a  mine  upon  them. 
He  offered  the  constables  a  reward  of  ten  milreis  for  every  mendi- 
cant they  could  apprehend  and  deliver  at  the  House  of  Correction. 
In  a  few  days  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  vaga'- 
bundos  were  delivered,  over  forty  of  whom  were  furnished  with 
employment  at  the  marine  arsenal.  The  remainder  were  made  to 
labor  at  the  penitentiary  till  they  had  liquidated  the  expense  of 
their  apprehension.  This  measure  had  a  most  happy  effect,  and 
the  streets  were  thenceforward  comparatively  free  from  mendicity, 
although  persons  really  deserving  charity  were  permitted  to  ask 
for  aid  at  their  pleasure. 

But  in  1855  the  evil  had  again  become  a  crying  one.  All  shades 
of  beggars  seemed  to  abound  everywhere.  At  length  it  was  dis- 
covered that  poor,  old,  worn-out  slaves — those  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness and  elephantiasis — were  sent  out  by  their  masters  to  ask 
alms.  A  new  cJuf  de  poUcCy  however,  made  an  onslaught  upon  such 
mendicants.    He  had  them  arrested  and  examined.    No  slave  was 
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tbesoeforth  allowed  to  beg,  as  he  rightlj  deemed  that  the  owner 
who  bad  eiyoyed  the  fruit  of  bis  labor  during  his  days  of  health 
eonld  well  afford  to  take  oare  of  him  when  overtaken  by  old  age 
and  BJckness.*  Twelve  mendicaBts  were  considered  real  objects 
ot  charity,  and  bad  licenses  given  them.  These  beggars,  being 
dther  blind  or  lame,  have  now  the  monopoly  of  the  eleemosynaiy 
tympathies  of  the  good  people  of  Rio ;  and  I  believe  it  ia  found  to 
be  a  most  profitable  buainess.  Some  of  them  are  carried  in  a  rede 
by  two  slaves  or  drawn  by  one ;  one  worthy  rejoices  in  s  little 
carriage  pulled  by  a  &t  sheep,  and  snothw^ — a  footless  man — rides 


-b. 


~^\ 


OD  a  white  horse.  Sometimes,  in  the  coantry-parte  of  Brasil,  beg- 
gars whose  pedal  extremities  are  &ee  from  alt  derangement  play 
the  cavalier,  altogether  disdaining  to  foot  it,  and  seem  to  receive 
none  the  leas  charity  than  if  they  trudged  from  door  to  door. 
Upon  one  oocadon,  a  female  beggar,  adorned  with  a  feather  in  her 
boanet  and  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  up  to  a  friend  of  mine  at 
St  Alexio,  and,  demanding  alms,  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  any 
io^dries  as  to  the  consistency  (^  her  costume.  The  Eng^sh  pro- 
Tsrb  is  not  remaAably  complimentary  to  snob  mendicants;  bnt 

*  Ua  pfowrb  in  PoitocoeM  la  TC17  fordbl* ; — "  He  who  hM  a^oTed  the  meat 
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a  like  applioation  is  nerer  heard  in  the  land  ol  tiie  Sonth^m 
OroBS. 

The  House  of  Gorreotiony  referred  to  on  a  previoas  page,  in 
located  nnder  the  brow  of  a  high  hill,  between  the  suborbs  of 
Catomby  and  Mata  Porcos.  The  grounds  pertaining  to  it  are 
surrounded  by  high  granite  wall%  constructed  by  the  prisoners, 
who  have  long  been  chiefly  employed  on  various  im^^yements 
of  the  premises.  On  the  hill-side  is  a  quarry,  and  numbers  are 
employed  in  cutting  stone  for  more  extended  walls  and  buildings. 
Others  are  made  to  carry  dirt  in  wooden  trays  upon  their  heads, 
sometimes  from  one  part  of  the  ground  to  another,  or  to  flU  the 
cars  of  a  tram-railway,  which  runs  from  within  the  walls  to  the 
borders  of  a  marsh  nearly  a  mile  distant,  which  is  by  this  process 
being  reclaimed  from  the  tide-water  and  converted  into  valuable 
ground.  The  more  refractory  criminals  are  chained  together,  gene- 
rally two  and  two,  but  sometimes  four  or  five  go  along  in  file,  clank« 
ing  a  common  chain,  which  is  attached  to  the  leg  of  each  individual. 

The  House  of  Ck)rrection  is  as  fine  a  building,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  as  any  similar  edifice  in  the  United  States.  The 
Director,  (Sr.  Falc^,)  however,  finds  fiiult  with  its  plan.  It  is  not 
yet  completed;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Brazilian 
Grovemment  is  taking  every  measure  to  bring  about  an  entire 
reform  in  prison-buildings  and  prison-discipline.  It  is  one  of  those 
evidences  of  progress  in  a  nation  which  is  unmistakable.  In  1852, 
Sr.  Antonio  J.  de  M.  FalcSo— who,  by  his  intelligence  and  enlarged 
views,  was  admirably  fitted  for  his  office — ^was  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  inspect  our  various  prison-systems.  The  report  of  Sr.  FalcSo 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice  (Sr.  J.  Thomas  Nabuco  de  Araujo)  is  in- 
corporated in  one  of  the  Eelatorios  of  the  nation  for  1854-55,  and  is 
Ml  of  interest.  It  seems  strange  to  read,  in  the  official  message  of 
a  Brazilian  Minister,  familiar  and  sensible  discussions  in  regard  to 
the  systems  of  Auburn  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  is  a  deserved  com- 
pliment to  Sr.  FalcSo  that  his  able  report  has  been  fhlly  reprinted 
in  our  own  country,  in  the  "Journal  of  Prison  Discipline,"  so  ably 
conducted  by  F.  A.  Packard,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  Sr.  FalcSo  gives 
his  preference  to  the  system  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Belatorio  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  year  mentioned  is  overflowing  with 
instructive  and  interesting  details  in  regard  to  penitentiaries  and 
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prisoDB.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  dry  namtion  of  &ct8,  but 
wise  anggeetiODS  and  feasible  improTements  are  laid  before  the 
nation  in  a  manner  at  onoe  clear,  attraotive,  and  forcible. 

The  aty  prisons  known  as  the  Aljnbe  and  the  Xadree  da  Polioia 
all  have  been  in  a  aad  atate :  bad  ventilation,  bad  food,  and  miserable 
damp  oetla,  have  called  forth  the  dennnoiationa  of  Sr.  FalcSo  and 
other  enlightened  philanthropists  in  £io,  and  these  evils  will  soon 
be  remedied. 

Beudes  the  prisons  now  enumerated,  there  are  pisees  of  confine- 
ment in  the  different  forts;  those. of  Santa  Cma  and  the  Ilha  das 
Cobns  being  the  principal. 

Mmdj  of  the  prisoners  are  slaves,  thongb  the  Braailian  law  is  act 
■t  all  dunty  as  to  color  or 

ttmditioa.  In  the  Belatorio  /- 

of  the  Uinister  of  Jostioe  ^-'  <■;  |  ^^f  "n 

fiff  the  year  1864-65 1  find       y"'^  '■-  .^.-'-     '^^f^l/'' 

that  from  the  7th  of  Sep-      ''   , ZZ-]^    ^    '^-^t%  (f^^ 

twaber,  1868,  to  the  16th  ^    _       ^'    //^  ^U.-j^A^ 

0fMarch,1866,fortj8Uve8  "^  "  "^  ■  '■^■-  '■■"■■'  ''''''''  ((  \  V:0 
sad  twenty-one  Aree  per- 
MU8(whicbiQclade8  whites 
aad  blacks)  were,  for  mnr- 
der,  condemned  to  deatii. 
The  punishment  of  four- 
teen of  the  slaves  was  com- 
nmted,  and  that  of  but  four 
of  the  freemen. 

One  department  of  the 
Caia  da  Gorrtcao  is  appro- 
piated  to  the  flogging  of 
daves,  who  are  sent  thither 

to  be  chastised  for  disobe-  ~*^^^^H|E^IZ!j^  ^-i?^?*^^^ 

dieuoe  or  for  common  mis-  ^^^^S:;.^:—-^     ^^ 

demeanoTB.    They  ore  re-  thi  loa,  i«on  coluh,  um  n»  ■*><. 

wived  at  any  hour  of  the 

<i>y  vr  ni^t,  and  retuned  free  of  expense  as  long  as  tlieir  masters 
obooae  to  leave  theuL  It  wonld  be  rema^able  if  scenes  of  extreme 
cnelty  did  not  sometimcB  occur  here. 
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The  punishments  of  the  Casa  da  CorreoSo  are  not,  however,  the 
only  chastisements  which  the  refractory  slave  receives.  There  are 
private  floggings ;  and  some  of  the  most  common  expiations  are 
the  tin  mask,  the  iron  collar,  and  the  log  and  chain.  The  last  two 
denote  ranaways;  hat  the  tin  mask  is  often  placed  upon  the  visage 
to  prevent  the  city-slave  from  drinking  cacha^  and  the  country- 
slave  from  eating  dirt,  to  which  many  of  the  fleld-negroes  are 
addicted.  This  mania, — ^for  it  can  he  called  nothing  else, — ^if  not 
checked,  causes  languor,  sickness,  and  death. 

The  suhject  of  slavery  in  Brazil  is  one  of  great  interest  and  hope- 
ftdness.  The  Brazilian  Constitution  recognises,  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly,  color  as  a  hasis  of  civil  rights;  hence,  once  fr'ee,  the 
black  man  or  the  mulatto,  if  he  possess  energy  and  talent,  can  rise 
to  a  social  position  from  which  his  race  in  North  America  is 
debarred.  Until  1850,  when  the  slave-trade  was  effectually  put 
down,  it  was  considered  cheaper,  on  the  country-plantations,  to 
use  up  a  slave  in  five  or  seven  years  and  purchase  another,  than  to 
take  care  of  him.  This  I  had,  in  the  interior,  from  intelligent 
native  Brazilians,  and  my  own  observation  has  confirmed  it.  But, 
since  the  inhuman  traffic  with  Africa  has  ceased,  the  price  of  slaves 
has  been  enhanced,  and  the  selfish  motives  for  taking  greater  care 
of  them  have  been  increased.  Those  in  the  city  are  treated  better 
than  those  on  the  plantations :  they  seem  more  cheerfhl,  more  full 
of  fUn,  and  have  greater  opportunities  for  freeing  themselves.  But 
still  there  must  be  great  cruelty  in  some  cases,  for  suicides  among 
slaves — ^which  are  almost  unknown  in  our  Southern  States — are 
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of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  cities  of  Brazil.  Can  this,  how- 
ever, be  attributed  to  cruelty  ?  The  negro  of  the  United  States  is 
the  descendant  of  those  who  have,  in  various  ways,  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  rewards  and  punishments, 
which  the  Scriptures  hold  out  to  the  good  and  threaten  to  the  evil : 
to  avoid  the  crime  of  suicide  is  as  strongly  inculcated  as  to  avoid 
that  of  murder.  The  North  American  negro  has,  by  this  very 
circumstance,  a  higher  moral  intelligence  than  his  brother  f^sh 
from  the  wild  freedom  and  heathenism  of  Africa;  hence  the  latter, 
goaded  by  cruelty,  or  his  high  spirit  refusing  to  bow  to  the  white 
man,  takes  that  fearfhl  leap  which  lands  him  in  the  invisible 
wor^. 
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InBrazil  eveiy  thing  IB  infavor  of  freedom;'*' and  saoh  are  the  facili- 
tiee  for  the  slave  to  emancipate  himself,  and,  when  emancipated,  if 
he  possess  the  proper  qualifications,  to  ascend  to  higher  eminences 
than  those  of  a  mere  free  black,  that  fuit  will  be  written  against 
slavery  in  this  Empire  before  another  half-century  rolls  aronnd. 
Some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  that  I  met  with  in  Brazil — ^men 
edncated  at  Paris  and  Coimbra — ^were  of  AMcan  descent,  whose 
ancestors  were  slaves.  Thus,  if  a  man  have  freedom,  money,  and 
merit,  no  matter  how  black  may  be  his  skin,  no  place  in  society  is 
lefosed  him.  It  is  surprising  also  to  observe  the  ambition  and 
the  advancement  of  some  of  these  men  with  negro  blood  in  their 
veins.  The  National  Library  furnishes  not  only  quiet  rooms,  large 
tables,  and  plenty  of  books  to  the  seekers  after  knowledge,  but 
pens  and  paper  are  supplied  to  such  as  desire  these  aids  to  their 
studies.  Some  of  the  closest  students  thus  occupied  are  mulattoes. 
The  largest  and  most  successful  printing-establishment  in  Bio— 
that  of  Sr.  F.  Paulo  Brito — is  owned  and  directed  by  a  mulatto.  In 
the  colleges,  the  medical,  law,  and  theological  schools,  there  is  no 
distinction  of  color.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
oertun — ^though  by  no  means  strong — ^prejudice  existing  all  over 
the  land  in  &vor  of  men  of  pure  white  descent. 

By  the  Brazilian  laws,  a  slave  can  go  before  a  magistrate,  have 
his  price  fixed,  and  can  purchase  himself;  and  I  was  informed  that 
a  man  of  mental  endowments,  even  if  he  had  been  a  slave,  would 
be  debarred  from  no  official  station,  however  high,  unless  it  might 
be  that  of  Imperial  Senator. 

The  appearance  of  Brazilian  slaves  is  very  different  from  that  of 
their  class  in  our  own  country.  Of  course,  the  house-servants  in 
the  large  cities  are  decently  dad,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  even  these 
are  almost  always  barefooted.  This  is  a  sort  of  badge  of  slavery. 
On  the  tables  of  fistres  for  ferry-boats,  you  find  one  price  for  persons 
wealing  shoes,  (calgadas,)  and  a  lower  one  for  those  descal^,  or 


*  A  Sontlkem  lady  (the  wife  of  the  very  popular  United  States  Consul  at  Bio 
during  the  administration  of  President  Pierce)  used  to  say  that  **  the  yery  paradise 
of  the  negroes  was  Braxil ;"  for  there  they  possess  a  warm  dlmate,  and,  if  they 
ehooee,  may  make  their  way  np  in  the  world,  in  a  manner  which  can  nerer  be  th« 
in  the  United  States. 
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withont  ehoes.    In  the  hooaee  of  many  of  the  wealthy  Flniainenaea 

yon  make  your  Tray  through  a  crowd  of  little  woolly-heada,  moatly 

gniltleBfi  of  clothing,  who  are  allowed  the  run  of  the  house  and  the 

unnaement  of  seeing  visitors.     In  funilies  that  have  some  tlDCtnre 

of  Soropean  manners,  these  unsightly  little  bipeds  are  kept  in  the 

baekgronnd.     A  fHend  of  mine  need  frequently  to  dine  in  the 

house  of  a  good  old  general  of  high  rank,  aroaod  whose  table 

gambolled  two  little  jetty  blacks,  who  hung  about  their  "pat"  (as 

they  called  him)  until  they  received  their  portions  &om  his  hands, 

and  that,  too,  before  he  commcDced  his  own  dinner.  Whenever  the 

lady  of  the  house  drove  out,  these  pets  were  put  into  the  ounage, 

and  were  as  much  offended 

at  being  nej^ected  as  any 

-^^i' flfCmft.  spoiled   only    son.     They 

I'lj-S?"  WOK  the  children  of  the 

■^^%v     -y'-  lady's  nurse,  to  whom  she 

'j   ^-^  had ^ven freedom.  Indeed, 

/^  ^ ,  '/  r=:^  a  fidthflil  nurse  is  generally 

rewarded  by  manamiasion. 
The  appearance  of  the 
black  male  population  who 
live  in  the  open  air  is  any 
thing  but  appetizing.  Their 
apology  for  dress  is  of  the 
coarsest  and  dirtiest  de- 
scription. Hundreds  of 
them,  loiter  abont  the 
streets  with  large  round 
wicker-baskets  ready  to 
carry  any  parcel  that  yoa 

'^ — ■__^ ^-_—  ■   "-~_z^  desire  conveyed.  So  cheaply 

^_  - — "~  and  readily  is  this  help  ob- 

►■tro  DE  onxo  ind  quiitHDEiiti.  tftined,  that  a  white  servant 
seldom  thinks  of  carrying 
home  a  package,  however  small,  and  would  feel  quite  insulted  if 
you  reflued  him  a  preto  de  ganha  to  relieve  him  of  a  roll  of  calico 
or  a  watermelon.  These  blacks  are  sent  out  by  their  masters,  and 
are  required  to  bring  home  a  certain  sum  daily.     They  are  allowed 
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a  portion  of  tiieir  gains  to  buy  their  food,  and  at  night  Ble^  on 
a  mat  or  board  in  the  lower  pnrliens  of  the  house.  Yon  fre^ 
qnently  see  hcmrible  oases  of  elephantiasis  and  other  diseases, 
which  are  doubtless  engendered  or  increased  by  the  little  care 
bestowed  upon  them. 

The  coffee-carriers  are  the  finest  race  of  blacks  in  Brazil.  They 
are  almost  all  of  the  Mina  iaribe,  from  the  coast  of  Benin,  and  are 
athletic  and  intelligent.  They  work  half  clad,  and  their  sinewy 
ftrms  and  jetty  skins  show  to  advantage  as  they  hasten  at  a 
qmdc  trot,  seemingly  unmindM  of  their  heavy  loads.  This  work 
pays  well,  but  soon  breaks  them  down.  They  have  a  system 
among  themselves  of  buying  the  freedom  of  any  one  of  their  num- 
ber who  is  the  most  respected.  After  having  paid  their  master  the 
sum  required  by  him  daily,  they  club  together  their  surplus  to 
liberate  ^e  chosen  fiivorite.  There  is  now  a  Uina  black  in  Bio 
refmarkable  for  his  height,  who  is  called  ^^The  Prince,"  being,  in 
ikdj  of  the  blood-royal  of  his  native  country.  He  was  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  sold  to  Brazil.  It  is  said  that  his  subjects  in  Bio  once 
freed  him  by  their  toil:  he  returned,  engaged  in  war,  and  was  a 
seeond  time  made  prisoner  and  brought  back.  Whether  he  will 
again  regain  his  throne  I  know  not;  but  the  loss  of  it  does  not 
seem  to  weigh  heavily  on  his  mind.  He  is  an  excellent  carrier; 
and,  when  a  friend  of  mine  embarked,  the  ^<  Prince''  and  his  troop 
were  engaged  to  transport  the  baggage  to  the  ship.  He  carried 
the  largest  case  on  his  head  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half. 
This  same  case  was  pronounced  unmanageable  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  united  efforts  of  four  American  negroes,  and  it  had  to  be 
relieved  of  half  its  contents  before  they  would  venture  to  lift  it 
np-stairs. 

From  time  to  time  the  traveller  will  meet  with  negroes  from 
those  portions  of  Africa  of  which  we  know  very  little  except  by 
the  reports  of  explorers  like  the  intrepid  Livingstone  and  Barth. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  slaves  of  the  ITnited  States  are 
deeoended  not  from  the  noblest  African  stock,  or  that  more  than  a 
century  of  bondage  has  had  upon  them  a  most  degenerating  effect. 
We  find  in  Brazil  very  inferior  spiritless  Africans,  and  others  of 
an  almost  untamable  disposition.  The  Mina  negro  seldom  makes 
a  good  house-servant,  for  he  is  not  contented  except  in  breathing 
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tho  firesh  air.    The  men  become  coffee-carriers,  and  the  women 
quxtandeiraSy  or  street  pedlars. 

These  Minas  abound  at  Bahia,  and  in  1888  plunged  that  city  into 
a  bloody  revolt, — ^the  last  which  that  flourishing  municipality  has 
experienced.  It  was  rendered  the  more  dreadful  on  account  of 
the  secret  comlnnations  of  these  Minas,  who  are  Mohammedans, 
and  use  a  language  not  understood  by  other  Africans  or  by  the 
Portuguese. 

When  the  delegation  from  the  English  Society  of  Friends  visited 
Bio  de  Janeiro  in  1852,  they  were  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of 
eight  or  ten  Mina  negroes.  They  had  earned  money  by  hard 
labor  and  had  purchased  their  freedom,  and  were  now  desirous  of 
returning  to  their  native  land.  They  had  funds  for  paying  their 
passage  back  again  to  Africa,  but  wished  to  know  if  the  coast  were 
really  free  from  the  slavers.  Sixty  of  their  companions  had  left 
Bio  de  Janeiro  for  Badagry  (coast  of  Benin)  the  year  before,  and 
had  landed  in  safety.  The  good  Quakers  could  scarcely  credit  this 
last  information,  thinking  it  almost  impossible  that  any  who  had 
once  been  in  servitude  <' should  have  been  able  and  bold  enough  to 
make  so  perilous  an  experiment/'  but  the  statement  of  the  Minas 
was  confirmed  by  a  Bio  ship-broker,  who  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Friends  a  copy  of  the  charter  under  which  the  sixty  Minas  sailed, 
and  which  showed  that  they  had  paid  four  thousand  dollars  passage- 
money.  (See  Appendix.)  K  few  days  after  this  interview,  Messrs. 
Candler  &  Burgess  received  from  these  fine-looking  specimens  of 
humanity  ^'a  paper  beautifUUy  written  in  Arabic  by  one  of  their 
chie&,  who  is  a  Mohammedan." 

In  Bio  the  blacks  belong  to  many  tribes,  some  being  hostile 
to  each  other,  having  different  usages  and  languages.  The  Mina 
negroes  still  remain  Mohammedans,  but  the  others  are  nominal 
Boman  Catholics. 

Many  of  them,  however,  continue  their  heathen  practices.  In 
1839,  Dr.  Eidder  witnessed  in  Bngenho  Yelho  a  fhneral,  which  was 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  curious  burial-customs  which  the  African 
traveller  beholds  on  the  Gaboon  Biver.  You  can  scarcely  look 
into  a  basket  in  which  the  quitandeiras  carry  fruit  without  seeing 
a  fetisch.  The  most  common  is  a  piece  of  charcoal,  with  which,  the 
abashed  darkey  will  inform  you,  the  '^evil  eye"  is  driven  away. 
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There  is  a  smgolar  seoret  society  among  the  negroes^  in  which  the 
highest  rank  is  assigned  to  the  man  who  has  taken  the  most  lives. 
They  are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly^  but  from  time  to  time  harm 
the  unoffending.  These  blacks  style  themselves  capoeiros,  and 
during  a  feeta  they  will  rush  out  at  night  and  rip  up  any  other 
Mack  they  chance  to  meet.  They  rarely  attack  the  whites,  know- 
ing, perhaps,  that  it  would  cost  them  too  dearly. 

The  Brazilians  are  not  the  only  proprietors  of  slaves  in  the 
&npire.  There  are  many  Englishmen  who  have  long  held  Africans 
in  bondage, — some  for  a  series  of  years,  and  others  have  purchased 
slaves  since  1848,  when  what  is  called  the  Lord  Brougham  Act 
was  passed.  By  this  act  it  is  made  unlawful  for  Englishmen  to 
bay  or  sell  a  slave  in  any  land,  and  by  holding  property  in  man 
they  are  made  liable,  were  they  in  England,  to  prosecution  in 
criminal  courts.  The  English  mining-company,  whose  stockholders 
are  in  Great  Britain,  but  whose  field  of  operations  is  S.  JoSo  del 
Bey  in  Brazil,  own  about  eight  hundred  slaves,  and  hire  one  thou- 
sand more. 

Frenchmen  and  Germans  also  purchase  slaves,  although  they 
have  not  given  up  allegiance  to  their  respective  countries. 

If  it  be  asked,  <<  Who  will  be  the  laborers  in  Brazil  when  slaveiy 
is  no  moref"  the  reply  (given  more  at  length  in  the  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  colony  of  Senator  Vergueiro)  is  that  the  supply  will 
oome  from  Grermany,  Portugal,  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  and  other 
countries. 

It  is  a  striking  fitct  that  emigrants  did  not  begin  to  arrive  from 
Europe  by  thousands  until  1852.  In  1850  and  '51  the  African  slave- 
trade  was  annihilated,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  commenced  the 
present  comparatively  vigorous  colonization.  Each  year  the  number 
of  colonists  is  increasing,  and  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  are  now 
devoting  much  attention  to  discover  the  best  means  for  thus  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  the  country. 

Almost  eveiy  step  in  Brazilian  progress  has  been  prepared  by  a 
previous  gradual  advance:  she  did  not  leap  at  once  into  self- 
government.  She  was  raised  from  a  colonial  state  by  the  residence 
of  the  Court  from  Lisbon,  and  enjoyed  for  years  the  position  of 
a  constituent  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  present 
peacefiil  state  of  the  Empire  under  D.  Pedro  II.  was  preceded  by 
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the  decade  in  whioh  the  capabilitieB  of  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment were  developed  under  ihe  Begency.  The  effectual  breaking 
jif  of  the  African  slave-trade  is  but  the  precursor  of  a  more  import- 
ant step. 

Slavery  is  doomed  in  BraziL  As  has  already  been  exhibited,  when 
freedom  is  once  obtained,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  no  social 

« 

hinderances,  as  in  the  ITnited  States,  can  keep  down  a  man  of 
merit.  Such  hinderances  do  exist  in  our  country.  From  the  warm 
regions  of  Texas  to  the  coldest  comer  of  New  England  the  free 
black  man,  no  matter  how  gifted,  experiences  obstacles  to  his  eleva- 
tion which  are  insurmountable.  Across  that  imaginary  line  which 
sq^arates  the  Union  from  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  the 
condition  of  the  African,  socially  considered,  is  not  much  superior. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  on  this  point,  differs  essentially  from  the 
Latin  nations.  The  former  may  be  moved  to  generous  pity  for 
the  negro,  but  will  not  yield  socially.  The  latter,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  two  Americas,  have  always  placed  merit  before  color. 
Dumas,  the  mulatto  novel-writer,  is  as  much  esteemed  in  France 
as  Dickens  or  Thackeray  are  in  England.  An  instance  came  under 
my  own  observation  which  confirms  most  strongly  the  remark 
made  above.  In  1849,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  with  a  large 
number  of  foreigners  a  soir^  in  Paris,  given  by  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
then  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  was  introduced  to  a 
visitor  from  the  United  States,  who  for  the  first  time  looked  upon 
the  scenes  of  the  gay  capital,  and  as  we  proceeded  to  the  refresh- 
ment-room his  arm  rested  on  mine.  I  found  that  this  clergyman, 
by  his  intelligence,  conunon  sense,  and  modesty,  commanded  the 
admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  A  few  weeks 
afterward  a  European  university  of  high  repute  honored  him  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  England  he  was  looked  upon 
with  interest  and  curiosity;  but,  had  he  proposed  a  social  alliance 
equal  to  his  own  station,  I  doubt  if  success  would  have  attended 
his  offer.  In  1856,  the  same  clergyman  was  ejected  from  a  New 
York  railway-omnibus,  by  a  conductor  who  daily  permitted,  with- 
out molestation,  filthy  foreigners  of  the  lowest  European  class 
to  occupy  seats  in  the  identical  car.  When  the  matter  was 
submitted  to  the  courts  of  justice,  the  decision  sustained  the 
conductor.     There  was  no  attempt  to  place  the  case  on  any 
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other  ground   than    that  the  plaintiff  was  a  man  of  African 
descent. 

Thus  far  reason  and  Christianity  have  proved  impotent  in  root- 
ing out  this  prejudice,  or  in  doing  away  with  these  social  hinderances, 
which,  more  than  slavery,  will  ever  render  the  black  man  <^  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water"  to  the  Anglo-American,  and  which, 
unjust  as  they  are,  I  fear  can  never  be  eradicated.  These  insor- 
moontable  obstacles,  it  seems  to  me,  like  plain  providences,  point 
to  Liberia  as  the  nearest  land  where  the  Korth-American-bom 
negro  may  enjoy  the  fall  freedom  and  the  social  equality  enjoyed 
by  the  African  descendants  in  the  most  enlightened  Grovemment 
of  South  America. 
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THB  INTBUDO — PB00B88I0M8— ANJINH08  —  SANTA  PBI80ILLIANA — THB  OHOLBBA. 
HOT  OUBBD  BT  PBOOB88ION8. 

The  '^Boman  Catholic  Apostolic"  is  the  reH^on  of  the  State  in 
Brazil;  yet^  by  the  liberal  Constitntioii;  and  by  the  equally-liberal 
sentiments  of  the  Brazilians^  all  other  denominations  have  the 
right  to  worship  €k>d  as  they  choose,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private,  with  the  single  limitation  that  the  church-edifice  must 
not  be  no  formo  do  templo, — ^in  the  form  of  a  temple, — which  has 
been  defined  by  the  supreme  judges  to  be  a  building  ^^  without 
steeples  or  bells."  Soman  Catholicism  in  Brazil  has  never  been 
subject  to  the  influences  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend  in 
Europe  since  the  Beformation.  It  was  introduced  contempora- 
neously with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  as  a  colony,  and 
for  three  hundred  years  has  been  left  to  a  perfectly  free  and 
untrammelled  course.  It  has  had  the  opportunity  of  exerting  its 
very  best  influences  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  of  arriving  at 
its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  In  pomp  and  display  it  is  unsur- 
passed even  in  Italy.  The  greatest  defender  of  the  Church  of 
Bome  must  admit  that  South  America  has  been  a  fkir  fleld  for  his 
ecclesiastical  polity;  and  if  his  religion  could  have  made  a  people 
great,  enlightened,  and  good,  it  has  had  the  x>ower  to  have  made 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  a  moral,  as  it  is  a  natural,  Para- 
dise. Spain  and  Portugal,  at  the  time  of  the  appropriation  of  their 
j>osses8ions  in  the  New  World,  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
English  in  all  the  great  enterprises  of  the  flfteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries :  but  how  widely  different  have  been  the  results  which 
have  flowed  from  the  colonies  founded  by  both  I  Brazil  is  in  every 
respect  the  superior  State  of  South  America  just  so  fiir  as  she  has 

abandoned  the  exdusiveness  of  Bomanism.    Since  the  Independ- 
liO 
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enoe,  the  priest-power  has  been  broken,  and  the  potent  hierarchy 
of  Borne  does  not  role  over  the  oonscienees  and  acts  of  men  as  in 
Chili  or  Mexico.  On  numerous  oocaaions,  measures  have  been 
taken  in  the  Assemblea  Greral  to  curtail  the  assumptions  of  the 
triple-crowned  priest  of  the  Eternal  City;  and  once,"*"  at  least,  it 
was  proposed  to  render  the  Brazilian  Church  independent  of  the 
Holy  See. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  advancement  in  liberality  which  the 
Empire  has  displayed  has  been  owing  to  political  considerations. 
Granted :  but  every  reader  of  history  knows  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  English  Beformation  was  largely  implicated  with 
politics,  and  England's  independence  of  the  Papal  power  was  the 
beginning  of  her  greatness  as  a  state,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
rapid  moral  advancement  which  characterizes  England  to-day. 

In  Brazil,  however,  other  than  political  views  must  be  taken  of 
the  present  freedom  from  bigotry.  The  priests,  to  some  extent, 
owe  the  loss  of  their  power  to  their  shameftil  immorality.  There 
ifl  no  class  of  v^en  in  the  whole  Empire  whose  lives  and  practices 
are  so  corrupt  as  those  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  notorious.  The 
Bdatcrios  (messages)  of  the  minister  of  Justice  and  the  Provincial 
Presidents  annually  allude  to  this  state  of  things.  Every  news- 
paper from  time  to  time  contains  articles  to  this  effect;  every  man, 
whether  high  or  low,  speaks  liis  sentiments  most  unreservedly  on 
this  point;  no  traveller,  whether  Bomanist  or  Protestant,  can  shut 
his  eye  to  the  glaring  factB.  In  every  part  of  Brazil  that  I  have 
visited  I  have  heard,  from  the  mouths  of  the  ignorant  as  well  as 
from  the  lips  of  the  educated,  the  same  sad  tale;  and,  what  is 
worse,  in  many  places  the  priests  openly  avow  their  shame.  Dr. 
Gardner,  the  naturalist,  lived  in  Brazil  from  1836  to  '41,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  in  the  interior,  where  foreigners  are  very 
rarely  found.  In  speaking  of  the  banishment  of  the  laborious  and 
indefatigable  Jesuits,  whose  lives  in  this  x>ortion  of  America  were 
without  reproach,  this  distinguished  botanist  says,  ^^  What  different 
men  they  must  have  been  from  the  degraded  race  who  now  under- 
take the  spiritual  welfiEure  of  this  nation  I    It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say^ 


*  Thii  was  during  the  Begeno j,  when  Padn  Antonio  Maria  de  Monra  was  nond- 
Mitod  to  the  Taeaat  biahoprie  of  Bio  do  Janeiro. 
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bat  I  do  it  not  without  well  considering  the  nature  of  the  aaserw 
tion,  that  tJie  present  clergy  of  Brazil  are  more  debased  and  immoral 
than  any  other  class  of  men."* 

Though  we  should  lament  immorality  in  any  man  or  class  of 
men,  yet  the  combination  of  circumstances  mentioned  has  had  its 
effect  in  rendering  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Goyemment,  tolerant. 

A  few  years  ago,  Monsignor  Bedini  (Archbishop  of  Thebes,  and 
late  Pope's  Legate  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  partibus  infi- 
delium)  was  the  Nuncio  of  Pius.  IX.  at  the  Court  of  BradL  In 
Jcdy,  1846,  the  nuncio  went  to  the  mountain-city  of  Petropolis, 
(about  forty  miles  from  Bio,)  where  are  many  €^erman  Protestants, 
who  have  a  chapel  of  their  own,  which,  as  well  as  the  diapels  in 
other  colonies,  is  protected  under  the  broad  shield  of  the  GonstitU'- 
tion,  and  receives  a  portion  of  its  support  directly  from  the  Govern* 
ment.  There  had  been  certain  mixed  marriages;  and  Monsignor 
preached  a  fiirious  sermon,  in  which  he  declared  that  all  Bomanists 
so  allied  were  living  in  concubinage, — ^their  marriages  were  void,  and 
their  children  illegitimate.  A  storm  of  indignation^  both  at  Petro- 
polis and  Bio,  fell  upon  the  head  of  the  nuncio,  whose  arrival  in 
Brasil  had  been  preceded  by  the  rumor  of  an  assurance  to  the  Pope 
that  he  would  bind  this  Empire  ^^  faster  than  ever  to  the  diair  of 
St.  Peter.''  The  Diario  do  Bio  de  Janeiro^  a  conservative  journal 
always  considered  the  quasi  organ  of  the  Government,  denounced 
H.  Bedini  in  firm  but  respeotfol  language,  and  insisted  that  it  was 


*  I  was  once  dining  with  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  in  the  proTince  of  ^o  de 
Janeiro,  and,  of  his  own  accord,  he  said  to  me,  "  How  can  I  obey  the  injunctions 
of  mj  priest?  he  reads  ns  the  Decalogne,  and  jet  he  is  the  greatest  breaker  of  the 
aerenth  oommandment."  In  the  proTince  of  Bahia  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Roman  Oatholio  who  had  a  number  of  fbmale  operatiyes  under  his  charge,  and  a 
ohapd  connected  with  his  establishment  The  priest  (who  was  one  of  the  f«w 
moral  ecclesiastics  in  Brasil)  died.  The  proprietor  then  made  known  his  wish  for 
a  new  chaplain.  Fiye  candidates  presented  themseWes.  Four  were  men  whoso 
liyes  were  of  sach  a  grossly-immoral  character  that  I  dare  not  insult  mj  readers 
by  the  particulars  which  I  receiyed  from  a  member  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
fifth  was  an  old  man  of  good  repute,  but  not  yery  actiye.  As  a  dernier  resort,  he 
was  engaged  to  fill  the  chaplaincy ;  but  only  a  few  months  elapsed  before  he  was 
discoyered  to  be  liying  in  open  concubinage  with  an  abandoned  character,  and  on 
remonstrance  would  not  giye  up  this  linftd  union. 
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tbe  higfaeet  imp^ence  thus  to  kindle  the  fires  of  religions  intole- 
rance. Its  colomns  ccHitained  sentiments  in  r^ard  to  this  sabjeoi 
of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen: — <' Prepositions  like  those 
emitted  from  tiie  Chair  of  Truth  by  a  priest  of  the  character  of 
M.  Bedini  are  eminently  censurable.'' 

The  nnncio  was  put  down,  but  not  until  one  q£  his  friends 
puUished  what  were  probably  the  sentiments  of  Monsignor,  in 
whidi  he  oomjdains  of  the  Emperor  Ibr  '^not  taking  sides  in  the 
eontrOTersy  and  using  his  influence  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Proteetant  heresies." 

There  is  no  country  in  South  America  where  the  philan* 
thr<^8t  and  the  Christian  have  a  freer  scope  for  doing  good 
than  BrasU.  So  fiur  from  its  being  true  that  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man is  always  tabooed,  and  that  the  people  ''entertain  a  feeling 
toward  him  bordering  on  contempt/' — as  one  writer  on  Brasil 
has  expressed  it, — ^I  can  testify  to  the  strongest  friendship  formed 
with  Brasilians  in  various  portions  of  the  Empire, — ^a  friendship 
which  did  not  become  weakened  by  the  contact  of  years  or  by 
the  plain  manifestations  and  defence  of  my  belief;  and  I  can 
subscribe  to  the  remark  put  forth  by  my  colleague  in  1845,  when 
he  says, — 

''It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  there  is  not  a  Boman  Catholic 
eomitiy  on  the  globe  where  there  prevails  a  greater  degree  of 
toi€rati<m  or  a  greater  liberality  of  feeling  toward  Protestants. 

''I  will  here  state,  that  in  all  my  residence  and  travels  in  Brasil 
in  the  character  of  a  Protestant  missionary,  I  never  received  the 
slightest  opposition  or  indignity  from  the  people.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  a  few  of  the  priests  made  all  the  opposition  they 
oonM ;  but  the  circumstance  that  these  were  unable  to  excite  the 
people  showed  how  little  influence  they  possessed.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  quite  as  many  of  the  clergy,  and  those  of  the  most 
icqpeotaMe  in  the  Empire,  manifested  toward  us  and  our  work  both 
fisTor  and  friendship. 

''From  them,  as  well  as  from  the  intelligent  laity,  did  we  often 
liear  the  severest  reprehension  of  abuses  that  were  tolerated  in  the 
religions  system  and  practices  of  the  country,  and  sincere  regrets 
tluii  DO  more  qpirituality  pervaded  the  public  mind.'' 

To  one  who  lodes  alone  at  the  empty  and  showy  rites  of  the 
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Boman  Cathollo  Charch  in  Brasil,  there  is  no  fbtore  for  the 
ooontiy.  Bat  when  we  consider  the  liberal  and  tolerant  senti- 
ments that  prevail, — ^when  we  reflect  npon  the  freedom  of  debate, 
the  entire  liberty  of  the  press,  the  diffasion  of  'instmotiOD,  and  the 
workiDge  of  their  admirable  Constitntion,— we  cannot  believe  that 
ftatnre  generations  of  Braolians  will  retrograde.  Intellectuality 
without  morality  is,  we  are  aware,  an  engine  of  tremendona  power 
wanting  a  balance-wheel ;  bat  we  have  fiuth  that  God,  who  has 
tdesBed  Bnuil  so  highly  in  other  respects,  will  not  withhold  from 
her  the  greatest  boon,  however  untoward  at  present  may  be  the 
prospect  of  saoh  a  beetowment. 

A.  &ithfiil  narrator  cannot  pass  over  this  snbject  without  giving 
a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  pecnliaritiea  connected  with  worahip 
at  the  capital,  which,  to  s 
certain  extent,  are  those 
witnessed  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  Empire. 

There  is  no  mistaking 
a  priest    or   any  species 
of  ecclesiaetiCB  in  Brasil. 
(  The  frades,  (monks,)  the 

Sisters  of  Charity,  as  well 
as  the  priests,  have  their 
peculiar  costumes,— most 
of  them  exceedingly  Incon- 
venient in  a  warm  climate. 
Yon  cannot  be  an  hour  in 
the  streets  of  Bio  de  Ja- 
neiro without  beholding 
the  padre,  with  his  large 
hat  and  his  closely-but- 
toned and  long  gown, 
moving  along  with  per- 
THi  fAaat.  ""        f^^   composure   under  a 

hot  sun  that  makes  every 
(me  else  swelter.  In  the  chnrches,  where  there  generally  pervades 
a  cool  atmosphere,  the  padre,  with  his  uncovered,  tonsured  bead, 
wil^  his  thin  gowns  and  airy  laces,  seems  prepared  for  a  tropio 
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diine ;  but^  when  the  mass  is  said  and  his  daties  are  finished,  he 
doffis  his  garment  of  common-sense  thickness  and  dons  that  which 
would  be  comfortable  in  a  Northern  winter. 

The  padre's  office  is  not  onerous  in  Brazil,  unless  he  choose  to 
make  it  such;  and  very  few  are  thus  inclined.  There  are  no  poor 
&milie8  to  visit  through  rude  snow-storms ;  there  is  no  particular 
cure  of  souls,  beyond  repeating  masses  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
the  canying  of  the  Host  to  the  hopeless  sick,  and  attendance 
at  a  funeral,  for  which  the  carriage  and  fee  are  always  provided. 
The  confessional  does  not  trouble  him  greatly,  for  the  people 
are  not  much  given  to  confession,  knowing  too  well  the  charac- 
ter of  the  confessor.  If  he  is  of  an  ambitious  turn  of  mind,  he 
becomes  a  candidate  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, — ^perchance  he 
succeeds  in  securing  a  seat  in  the  Senate, — and  there  he  will  pour 
out  more  eloquence,  in  ore  rotunda  Lusitanian,  than  he  has  ever 
deUvered  from  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  formerly  his  heaviest  duties 
were  in  getting  up  festivals.  They  have  been  wonderfully  abridged 
as  to  number,  but  still  there  is  a  very  respectable  share  of  them, 
which  gives  work  to  the  padres  and  the  alms-collectors,  and  holi- 
days to  clerks,  school-children,  and  slaves. 

Bishop  Manuel  do  Monte  Eoderigues  d'Araujo,  when  professor  at 

Olinda,  published  a  compendium  of  moral  theology,  and  he  states 

that  the  number  of  holidays  observed  in  the  Empire  of  Brazil  is 

tiie  same  as  that  decreed  by  Pope  Urban  YIII.  in  1642,  with  the 

addition  of  one  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  each  province,  city, 

town,  and  parish,  for  which  Urban's  decree  also  provides.    These 

holidays  are  divided  into  two  general  classes: — Dias  santos  de 

(fuarda,  or  whole  holidays,  in  which  it  is  not  lawftd  to  work ;  and 

Dias  santos  dispensados,  or  half-holidays,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 

laws  require  attendance  upon  mass,  but  allow  the  people  to  labor. 

The  number  of  the  former  varies  from  twenty  to  twenty-five, 

according  as  certain  anniversaries  fall  on  a  Sabbath  or  on  a 

weekday ;  while  the  number  of  the  latter  is  f^m  ten  to  fifteen. 

The  celebration  of  these  holidays  by  festivals  and  processions 

engages  universal   attention    throughout  the  country;   and  the 

Korth   American   is   constantly  reminded  of  the   4th  of  July 

wiinus  the  patriotic  enthusiasm.     The  number  of  festivals  were 

curtailed  within  a  few  years;  yet  some  five  or  six  during  the 

10 
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year  arrest  the  eoorse  of  commeroe  and  material  dirties  gene- 
rally. 

It  is  particularly  observable  that  aU  the  religious  celetettions 
are  deemed  interesting  and  important  in  proportion  to  the  pomp 
and  splendor  which  they  display.  The  desirableness  of  having  all 
possible  show  and  parade  is  generally  the  crowning  argoment 
urged  in  all  applications  for  Gk)vemment  patronage,  and  in  all 
appeals  designed  to  secore  the  attendance  and  liberality  of  the 
people. 

The  daily  press  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  most  annually  reap  enormona 
snms  Hot  religious  advertisements,  of  which  I  give  one  or  two 
specimens. 

The  announcement  of  a  festival  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Bita  is 
thus  concluded : — 

**TbiBfi8(a  is  to  be  celebrated  with  hig^  mass  and  a  sermon,  at  the  expense  of 
the  doTotees  of  the  said  l/lrgin,  the  Most  Holy  Mother  of  Grie(  who  are  all  invited 
by  the  Board  to  add  to  the  splmdor  of  the  occasion  by  their  presence,  since  they 
win  receiTC  from  the  aboye-named  Lady  due  reward." 

The  following  is  the  advertisement  of  a  festa  up  the  bay,  at 
Estrella,  and  is  as  clumsily  put  together  in  Portuguese  as  it  appears 
in  the  literal^  English  translation  which  I  have  given : — 

**  The  Jadge  and  some  deront  persons  of  the  Church  of  Oar  Lady  of  EstreDa, 
erected  in  the  viUage  of  the  same  name,  intend  to  hold  a  fastiyal  there,  with  a 
chanted  mass,  sermon,  procession  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  Te  Dium, — aU  with  the 
greatest  pomp  possible,— on  the  28d  instant ;  and  at  night  there  wiU  be  a  beantiftil 
display  of  fireworks.  The  managers  of  the  feast  haye  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Inhomerim  Steamboat  Company  to  put  on  an  extra  steamer  that  wiU  leaye  the 
Praia  dos  Mineiroa  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  return  after  the  fireworks. 

<*It  is  requested  that  aU  the  deyotees  will  deign  to  attend  this  solemn  act,  to 

render  it  of  the  most  brilliant  description. 

''FiiANOisoo  PntiiaA  Ramos,  SeertUay, 
«£sTKXLLA,  Sept  17,  1856." 

The  following  wiU  be  to  Northern  Christians  as  novel  as  it  is 
irreverent : — 

**  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Diyine  Holy  Ghost  of  San  Go9alo  (a  small  yillage  across 
the  bay)  wiU  hold  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  tiie  Slst  instant,  with  aU  possible 
splendor.  Deyout  persons  are  inyited  to  attend,  to  giye  greater  pomp  to  this  aot 
of  religion.  On  the  1st  proximo  ihet^  wiU  be  the  feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, with  a  procession  in  the  erening,  a  Te  Deum,  and  a  sermon.   On  the  2d, — the 
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of  the. patron  of  San  QoA9Alo,*ftt  three  p.m.  there  will  be  brUUtmt  horse-' 
TQcm$  [!] ;  after  which,  a  Tt  Dwm  and  magnificent  fireworks." 

&Lt  it  is  lu^  the  Ghurdi  akme  which  adrertisea  the/esto.  The 
tradesmfiD,  having  an  eye  to  bosmess,  freely  make  known  their 
ecdefiiastic  wares  throng  the  agency  of  public  jonznals.  The 
fidkrwing  is  a  specimen : — 

«'iVb<tee  ia  ikt  lUuttrimu  Prq>arers  of  the  FeHwal  of  the  Holy  SJ9int.—la  the  Sua 
dbt  Omiem,  No.  78,  may  be  found  a  beantifbl  aasortment  of  Hdy  Qhoete,  in  gold, 
with  i^oriee,  at  ei|^ty  oatti  each;  smaller  siies,  without  gloiiee,  at  forty  cents; 
sOTer  Hdj  Ghosts,  with  glories,  at  six  ddlars  and  a  half  per  hundred ;  ditto,  with- 
out glories,  three  dollars  and  a  half;  Holy  Ghosts  of  tin,  resembling  silyer,  seyenty- 
fiye  cents  per  hundred." 

The  language  of  the  last  two  advertisements  seems  to  ns  like 
blasphemy;  but^  with  the  Brazilian  pnbliC;  there  is  a  levity  and  a 
want  of  veneration  in  holy  things  shocking  to  all  whose  religious 
impressions  are  derived  from  the  word  of  Qod, 

In  some  particulars  the  festivals  of  all  the  saints  are  alike.  They 
are  universally  announced,  on  the  day  previous^  by  a  discharge 
of  skyrockets  at  noon  and  by  the  ringing  of  bells  at  evening. 
During  HhefestOj  also, — ^whether  it  continue  one  day  or  nine, — ^the 
frequent  discharge  of  rockets  is  kept  up.  These  missiles  are  so 
constructed  as  to  explode  high  up  in  the  air,  with  a  crackling 
sound,  after  which  they  descend  in  beautifU  curves  of  white  smoke 
if  in  the  daytime,  or  like  meteoric  showers  if  at  night.  Dr.  Walsh, 
who  had  resided  a  number  of  years  in  Turkey,  thought  that  the 
Braailians  quite  equalled  the  Turks  of  Constantinople  in  their  fond- 
ness for  exploding  gunpowder  on  festival  occasions.  He,  more- 
over, ghres  an  estimate,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  ^<  about 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  are  annually  expended  in  Eio  for 
gunpowder  and  wax, — ^the  two  articles  which  enter  so  largely  into 
all  these  exhibitions  of  pomp  and  splendor."  The  wax  is  con- 
sumed in  vast  quantitieir  of  candles  that  are  kept  burning  before 
the  different  shrines,  interspersed  with  artificial  flowers  and  other 
decorations. 

Great  care  is  bestowed  upon  this  manner  of  adorning  churches, 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  Sometimes  regular  rows  of  blazing 
tapers  are  so  arranged  in  frt>nt  of  the  principal  altars  as  to  present 
the  iqppearance  of  semioones  and  pyramids  of  light  streaming  from 
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the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  edifice.  These  tapers  are  all  made 
of  waX;  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa  for  this  express  use. 
Ko  animal-oils  are  used  in  the  churches  of  Brazil :  that  which  sup- 
plies the  lamps  is  made  from  the  olive  or  from  the  palm-nut.  The 
tapers  are  manufactured  from  vegetable  and  bees'  wax. 

Nothing  is  more  imposing  than  the  chief  altar  of  the  Candellaria 
Churchy  when  illuminated  by  a  thousand  perftmied  tapers,  which 
shed  their  light  amid  vases  of  the  most  gorgeous  flowers.  Dr. 
Walsh  states  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  counted  in  the  chapel  of 
S.  Antonio  eight  hundred  and  thirty  large  wax  flambeaux  burning 
at  once,  and  the  same  night,  in  that  of  the  Terceira  do  Carmo^ 
seven  hundred  and  sixty;  so  that,  in  consideration  of  the  number 
of  chapels  from  time  to  time  illuminated  in  a  similar  way,  his 
estimate  hardly  appears  extravagant. 

Sometimes,  on  the  occasion  of  these  festivals,  a  stage  is  erected 
in  the  church,  or  in  the  open  air  near  by,  and  a  species  of  dramatic 
representation  is  enacted  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators.  At 
other  times  an  auction  is  held,  at  which  a  great  variety  of  objects^ 
that  have  been  provided  for  the  occasion  by  purchase  or  gift,  are 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  auctioneer  generally  manages  to 
keep  the  crowd  around  him  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and,  it  is 
presumed,  gets  paid  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  his  entertain- 
ment. 

Epiphany  is  celebrated  in  January,  and  is  styled  the  day  of 
kmgs.  The  occurrence  of  this  holiday  is  not  likely  to  escape  the 
mind  of  the  most  indifferent,  for  in  the  morning  your  butcher 
kindly  sends  your  beef  gratis.'  The  festa  on  that  day  is  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel,  the  Emperor  and  Court  being  in  attendance  to 
give  it  a  truly  royal  character.  The  20th  of  January  is  St.  Sebas- 
tian's day,  on  which  it  is  customary  to  honor  the  ^^  glorious 
patriarch*'  under  whose  protection  the  Indians  and  the  French 
were  routed,  and  the  foundations  of  the  city  laid.  The  members 
of  the  municipal  chamber,  or  city  fathers,  take  especial  interest  in 
this  celebration,  and  by  virtue  of  their  office  have  the  privilege  of 
carrying  the  image  of  the  saint  in  procession  from  the  Imperial 
Chapel  to  the  old  Cathedral. 

The  Intrude,  answering  to  the  Carnival  in  Italy,  extends  through 
the  three  days  preceding  Lent,  and  is  generally  entered  upon  by 
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the  people  with  an  apparent  determination  to  redeem  time  for 
amusement  in  advance  of  the  long  restraint  anticipated. 

The  Intnido,  however,  is  no  more  celebrated  as  it  was  when  I 
first  went  to  Bio.  It  was  then  a  saturnalia  of  the  most  liquid 
character,  and  every  one, — ^men,  women,  and  children, — ^gave  them- 
selves up  to  it  with  an  abandon  most  strongly  in  contrast  with 
their  usual  apparent  stiflhess  and  inactivity.  Before  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  police  it  was  a  marked  event.  It  was  not  with 
showers  of  sugar-plums  that  persons  were  saluted  on  the  days  of 
the  Intrudo,  but  with  showers  of  oranges  and  eggs,  or  rather  of 
waxen  balls  made  in  the  shape  of  oranges  and  eggs,  but  filled  with 
water. .  These  articles  were  prepared  in  immense  quantities 
beforehand,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  and  streets.  The 
shell  was  of  sufScient  strength  to  admit  of  being  hurled  a  consi- 
derable distance,  but  at  the  moment  of  collision  it  broke  to  pieces, 
bespattering  whatever  it  hit.  Unlike  the  somewhat  similar  sport 
of  snowballing  in  cold  countries,  this  jogo  was  not  confined  to 
boys  or  to  the  streets,  but  was  played  in  high  life  as  well  as  in  low, 
m-doors  and  out.  Common  consent  seemed  to  have  given  the 
license  of  pelting  any  one  and  every  one  at  pleasure,  whether 
entering  a  house  to  visit  or  walking  in  the  streets. 

In  fact,  whoever  went  out  at  all  on  these  days  expected  a  duck- 
ing, and  found  it  well  to  carry  an  umbrella;  for  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  game  the  waxen  balls  were  frequently  soon  consumed :  then 
came  into  play  syringes,  basins,  bowls,  and  sometimes  pails  of 
water,  which  were  plied  without  mercy  until  the  parties  were 
thoroughly  drenched. 

Men  and  women  perched  themselves  along  the  balconies  and 
windows,  from  which  they  not  only  threw  at  each  other,  but  also 
at  the  passers-by.  So  great  indeed  were  the  excesses  which  grew 
oat  of  this  sport  that  it  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  different  'districts  formally  declared  against  the 
Intrudo  from  year  to  year,  with  but  little  effect  until  1854,  when  a 
new  chef  de  police  with  great  energy  put  a  stop  to  the  violent 
Intrudo  and  its  peltings  and  duckings.  It  is  now  conducted  in  a 
dry  but  humorous  manner,  more  in  the  style  of  Paris  and  Bome. 
The  origin  of  the  Intrudo  was  for  a  long  time  considered  to  have 
tome  remote  connection  with  baptism;  but  Mr.Ewbank  has  been 
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the  first  to  trace  clearly  its  beginniiigy  and  in  a  very  interesting 
archsdologlcal  article  follows  it  np  to  India^  that  storehouse  of 
many  of  the  practices  of  the  Latin  Church. 

The  procession  on  Ash-Wednesday  is  condncted  by  ihe  third 
order  of  Franciscans  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Misericordia,  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city^  to  the  Convent  of  S.Antonio. 
Kot  less  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  stands  of  images  are  borne 
along  on  the  shoulders  ci  men.  Some  ci  these  images  are  single; 
others  are  in  groups^  intended  to  iUostrate  Tarions  events  of  scrip- 
tural history  or  Boman  Catholic  mythology.  The  dress  and  orna- 
ments of  these  effigies  are  of  the  most  gaudy  kind.  The  platforms 
upon  which  they  are  placed  are  quite  heavy,  requiring  four,  mxj 
and  eight  men  to  carry  them;  nor  can  all  these  endure  the  burden 
for  a  long  time.  They  require  to  be  alternated  by  as  many  others, 
who  walk  by  their  side  like  extra  pall-bearers  at  a  funeraL  The 
streets  are  thronged  with  thousands  of  people,  among  whom  are 
numbers  of  slaves,  who  seem  highly  amused  to  see  their  masters 
for  once  engaged  in  hard  labor.  The  senhors  indeed  toil  under 
their  loads.  The  images  pass  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  with 
single  files  of  men  on  either  side,  each  one  bearing  a  lighted  torch 
or  wax  candle  several  feet  in  length.  Before  each  group  of  images 
marches  an  angel  (anjinhd)  led  by  a  priest,  scattering  rose4eaves 
and  fiowers  upon  the  path. 

As  the  reader  may  be  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  angels  take 
part  in  these 'spectacles,  I  must  explain  that  they  are  a  daes  created 
for  the  occasion,  to  act  as  tutelary  to  the  saints  exhibited.  Little 
girls,  from  eight  to  ten  years  old,  are  generally  chosen  to  serve  in 
this  capacity,  for  which  they  are  fitted  out  by  a  most  fiintastic 
dress.  Its  leading  design  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  a  body  and  wings ; 
wherefore  the  skirt  and  sleeves  are  expanded  to  enormous  dimen- 
sions, by  means  of  hoops  and  cane  framework,  ov^  which  flaunt 
silks,  gauzes,  ribbons,  laces,  tinsels,  and  plumes  of  diverse  colors* 
On  their  head  is  placed  a  species  of  tiara.  Their  hair  hangs  in 
ringlets  down  their  fietces  and  necks,  and  the  triumphal  air  with 
which  they  march  along  shows  that  they  Mly  comprehend  the 
honor  they  enjoy  of  being  the  principal  objects  of  admiration. 

Military  companies  and  bands  of  mariial  music  lead  and  close 
up  the  procession.    Its  march  is  measured. and  slow,  with  frequent 
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jMiueci,  aa  well  to  give  the  burdened  brethren  time  to  breathe, 

w  to  give  the  people  in  the  Btreete  and  Trindows  opportunity  to 

gase  and  wonder.     Few 

seem  to  look  on  with  any 

▼eiy   elevated   emotioni.  ,i    ._ 

All  oonld  eee  the  eame  ■^^~~^--  ,    " 

or    kindred    images    in  --—         _  /   ' 

the  eharehea  when  tfaey  ^' 

please;  and,  if  the  design 

is  to  edify  the  people,  a 

leas  troableaome  and  at 

the  same  time  more  effeo- 

toal  mode  might  easily  be 

adopted.    There  appears 

bat  little  solemnity  ood- 

nected  with    the   scene, 

and  moat  of  that  IB  shared 

by  the  poor  brethren  who 

tng    and    sweat    under 

the  platforms:  even  they 

oocaaionally  endeavor  to 

enliven  each  other's  spirits  ^      . ^_^   ..  * .  — 

by  entering  into  oonversa-  ^^w  -^    "^  ^ 

tion  and  pleasantry  when 
relieved  by  their  alter- 
nates. 

When  the  Host  is  carried  ont  on  these  and  other  occasions,  bat  a 
•mall  proportion  of  the  people  are  seen  to  kneet  as  it  passes,  and 
no  oompolsion  is  used  when  any  are  disinclined  to  manifest  that 
degree  of  reverence.* 

■  In  186S  Jrtn  Candlw  ud  Wlwm  Bnrgaw,  two  phiUntlmpta  EnglMinwn 
bdca^lng  to  the  Saoietj  of  Frlenda,  went  to  Brmiil  for  the  pnipoM  of  pr»— nting 
to  th«  EmpMcr  ■'  »a  KldTeM  on  dmrerj  and  tha  •!»¥•-&»<]•."  Thdr  «<"gni»»  ao»- 
tam«  attrmotadMiieliDotica  intheitiMtt;  "andaQOiM  ooowan,"  tlu7M;iii  tMr 
nmkttre,  "m  vowsn  mJUngin  th«  Bn*  Dtnit*,  a  BmUian  gantlwun Mooctad 
u  in  iKpnrfM  KnglUh,  Informing  •■  that  ha  had  bMU  in  ""U"— •<,  and  knew  tha 
Qoakan.  'nay  [the  BradUam]  ink  Ma,'  he  oontiniiad,  '?dio  7Dn  ara;  I  t«U 
thMn  Mend*,— TW7  good  people.'    ElndlBg  him  dl^oeed  to  be  ftnUlar,  we  toU 
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No  class  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these  holiday  parades  with  more 
zeal  than  the  people  of  color.  They  are,  moreover,  specially 
complimented  from  time  to  time  by  the  appearance  of  a  colored 
saint,  or  of  Nossa  Senhora  under  an  ebony  skin.  '^Jjd  vem  o  meu 
parente/*  (There  comes  my  kindred,)  was  the  exclamation  heard 
by  Dr.  Kidder  from  an  old  negro,  as  a  colored  efl9gy,  with  woolly 
hair  and  thick  lips,  came  in  sight;  and  in  the  overflow  of  his  joy 
the  old  man  had  expressed  the  precise  sentiment  that  is  addressed 
by  such  appeals  to  the  senses  and  feelings  of  the  Africans. 

Palm  Sunday  in  Brazil  is  celebrated  with  a  taste  and  effect  that 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  artificial  ornaments.  The  Brazilians 
are  never  indififerent  to  the  vegetable  beauties  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  since  they  make  use  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches 
of  trees  on  almost  every  public  occasion ;  but  on  this  anniversary 
the  display  of  the  real  palm-branches  is  not  only  beautifril,  but 
often  grand. 

Holy  Week,  by  which  Lent  is  terminated,  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
religious  services  designed  to  commemorate  the  history  of  oup 
Lord;  but  so  modified  by  traditions,  and  mystified  by  the  excess  of 
ceremonies,  that  few,  by  means  of  these,  can  form  any  proper 
idea  of  what  really  took  place  before  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
The  days  are  designed  in  the  calendar  as  Wednesday  of  darkness, 
Thursday  of  anguish,  Friday  of  passion,  and  Hallelujah  Saturday. 

Maunday  Thursday,  as  the  English  render  it,  is  kept  from  the 
noon  of  that  day  till  the  following  noon.  The  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  explosion  of  rockets  are  now  suspended.  The  light  of  day  is 
excluded  from  all  the  churches;  the  temples  are  illuminated  within 


him  we  were  seeking  the  National  Library.  *  I  will  go  with  you,'  he  said.  Taking 
OS  by  the  arm,  he  took  us  by  a  narrow  payed  court-way  which  we  had  just  ayoided. 
A  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  which  high  mass  was  performing,  opened  by  its 
principal  entrance  into  the  court,  and  a  number  of  persons  stood  bareheaded  before 
the  doors.  We  requested  him  not  to  take  us  that  way,  as  we  could  not  take  off 
our  hats  in  honor  of  the  serrice,  and  we  desired  not  to  giye  offence.  <  Neyer  mind/ 
was  his  rejoinder ;  'leaye  that  to  me.'  On  coming  to  the  people  he  took  off  his 
own  hat,  and  as  we  passed  through  them  he  said,  *  These  are  my  friends ;  you 
must  giye  dispensation ;'  and  we  were  suffered  to  go  on  without  molestation.  Such 
dispensation  is  not  permitted  in  Portugal."— ifarra/tPtf  of  a  recent  vitU  to  BroMU  by 
John  CandUr  and  WUeon  Burgeee,    London,  1868:  Edward  Marsh 
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by  wax  tapers,  in  the  midst  of  which;  on  the  chief  altars,  the  Host 
is  exposed.  Two  men  stand  in  robes  of  red  or  purple  silk  to  watch 
it.  In  some  churches  the  effigy  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  laid  under 
a  small  cloister,  with  one  hand  exposed,  which  the  crowd  kiss, 
depositing  money  on  a  silver  dish  beside  it  at  the  same  time.  At 
night  the  people  promenade  the  streets  and  visit  the  churches. 
This  is  also  an  occasion  for  a  general  interchange  of  presents,  and 
is  tamed  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  female  slaves,  who  are 
allowed  to  prepare  and  sell  confectionery  for  their  own  emolument. 
Friday  continues  silent,  and  a  funeral-procession,  bearing  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  body  of  Christ,  is  borne  through  the  streets.  At 
night  occurs  a  sermon,  and  another  procession,  in  which  anjinhoSy 
decked  out  as  has  already  been  described,  bear  emblematic  devices 
alluding  to  the  crucifixion.  One  carries  the  nails,  another  the  ham- 
mer, a  third  the  sponge,  a  fourth  the  spear,  a  fifth  the  ladder,  and 
a  sixth  the  cock  that  gave  the  warning  to  Peter.  Never  are  the 
balconies  more  crowded  than  on  this  occasion.  There  is  an  interest 
to  behold  one's  own  children  performing  a  part,  which  draws  out 
hundreds  of  families  who  otherwise  might  remain  at  home.  There 
is  no  procession  more  beautiful  and  imposing  than  this.  As  I  gazed 
at  the  long  line  of  the  gown-clad  men,  bearing  in  one  hand  an  im- 
mense torch,  and  leading  by  the  other  a  brightly-decked  anjinfio, — 
as  from  time  to  time  I  saw  the  images  of  those  who  were  active  or 
silent  spectators  of  that  sad  scene  which  was  presented  on  Calvary 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago, — as  I  beheld  the  soldiers,  helmet  in 
hand  and  their  arms  reversed,  marching  with  slow  and  measured 
tread, — as  I  heard  the  solemn  chant  issuing  from  the  voice  of  child- 
hood, or  as  the  majestic  minor  strains  of  the  marche  funibre  wailed 
upon  the  night-air, — ^the  aesthetic  feelings  were  powerfully  moved. 
But  when  a  halt  occurred,  and  I  witnessed  the  levity  and  ihe  utter 
indifference  of  the  actors,  the  effect  on  myself  vanished,  and  I 
could  at  once  see  that  the  intended  effect  upon  the  multitudes  in 
the  street  and  in  the  neighboring  balconies  was  entirely  lost.* 

*  In  Bmil,  »11  Tenention  is  teken  awmy  by  the  fiuniliarity  of  the  most  saered 
things  of  our  holy  religion.  At  Bahia  I  learned,  through  a  number  of  Boman  Oa- 
thoUe  gentlemen,  of  an  ooenrrence  which  took  place  in  1866,  in  the  proTinoe  of 
Sergipe  del  Bey.    It  was  at  a  festLral,  and  there  was  to  be  a  powerfiil  sermon 
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Ealleliijab  Satord&y  ie  better  known  as  "  Judas's  day,"  on  aooonnt 
of  the  nnmerooB  forms  in  which  that  "inglorions  patriarch"  is 
made  to  snffer  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  PreparationB  hariiig 
been  made  beforehand,  rockets  are  fired  in  front  of  the  chorcbee  at 
a  particular  stage  of  the  morning  Berrice.  ThiB  ezploeion  indicates 
that  the  hallelujah  ie  being  chanted.  The  ^rt  now  begjiiB  forth- 
with in  every  port  of  the  town.  The  efflgira  of  poor  Jndas  become 
the  objects  of  all  species  of  torment.  They  are  hnng,  strangled,  and 
drowned.  In  short,  the  traitor  ia  shown  np  in  fireworks  and  fiut- 
tastic.  fignres  of  Weiy  description,  in  company  with  dragooa, 
serpents,  and  the  devil  and  bis  imps,  which  ponnce  apon  bim. 


Bemdes  the  more  formal  and  expensive  preparations  that  are 
made  for  this  celebration  by  public  subscription,  the  boys  and  the 
negroes  have  their  Jndases,  whom  they  do  felooioasly  and  mali- 

preaolMd  on  the  eraoiflxioit.  A  eiTilis«d  IndUa,  bj  the  prenuie  of  mmU  eaeiaf^ 
(plen^  of  mm,)  eooMnted  to  penanil^  our  Sftrionr  on  the  eroH.  HU  pontiGa 
mw'a  tiying  one,  and  U  the  foot  of  the  orndflx  stood  s  booket  fiUed  with  ran, 
In  which  was  »  iponge  attaohed  to  a  long  reed.  The  indiridnal  wboM  dn^  it 
WM  to  re&e«fa  the  eabocia  forgot  hi*  offiee  while  eanied  away  b;  the  Borld  alo- 
qv«Me  of  the  PoA^  The  Indian,  howevw,  did  not  forgat  hi*  eoolnat,  aad,  to  the 
Mtonlrtment  aa  well  as  avnMuent  of  the  andlemx^  ihonted  out,  "0  iSntter  AM*, 
Sanoa  Judae,  maU  /dl"  (O  Mr.  Jew,  Hiiter  Jew,  ft  Utile  more  gaUI) 
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dooslj  dng  sbont  with  ropes,  hang,  beat,  pouch,  stone,  bnin,  and 
drown,  to  their  hearts'  cooteot. 

Lent  htang  over,  Easter  Sanday  is  nshered  in  hj  the  qnfck  and 
joyone  atiuiiB  of  mnaic  from  fine  bands  or  large  orchestraB;  by 
iUmninating  the  chnrches  with  onwonted  splendor;  and  b;  the 
triamphal  disoharge  of  rockets  in  the  air,  and  of  artillery  &om  the 
forts  and  batteriea. 

On  Wbitsimday  the  great  feaBt  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  celebrated. 
In  preparation  for  this,  begging-proceesions  go  tbrongh  the  streets, 
a  long  while  in  advance,  in  order  to  secure  Ainde.  In  these  expedi- 
tions the  oolIectoTB  wear  a  red  Boarf  (eapa)  over  their  shonldera : 
they  make  quite  a  display  of  flags,  on  whioh  formB  of  a  dove  are 
embroidered,  sorronnded  by  a  halo  or  gloria.  These  are  handed  in 
at  windows  and  doon,  and  waved  to  individoals  to  kiss :  thoy  are 
followed  by  the  silver  plate 

w  silk  bag,  which  receives  ^  „ 

the  donation  that   is   ex-  ^  '^  ^~--' 

pect«d  from  all  those,  at  j  '..-.:'' 

least,  who  kiss  the  emblem.  '      '    '     ..  '  X'  '  / 

The   pnblic   are   duly  no-  '     '   ■  .      *■   ^  .^ 

tilted  of  the  approach  of 
these  aagust  pereonages 
t^  the  mnsio  of  a  band  of 
tatterdemalion  negroes,  or  ^ 
by  tbe  songs  and  tambonr-  '' 
ine  aooompaniments  of 
■piigfatly  boys  who  some- 
times cany  the  banner. 

Collections  of  this  stamp 
are  very  freqnent  in  the 
eitiee  of  Braxil,  inasmnoh 
as  srane  festa  is  always  in 

antioipaticHi.     Generally  a        ■x,,    ~    . —    "^  -\-.-i^.— ~"^ 
miniatiire    image   of    the  ^**"^«^     ^~ 

saint  whose  honor  is  oon-  coiLccron  por  church  mstivil*. 

tsmplated  is  handed  anmnd 

with  mnoh  formality,  as  the  great  argnment  in  &vor  of  a  donation. 
The  devoteea  hasten  to  kiss  the  image,  and  sometimes  call  np  their 
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children  and  pass  it  round  to  the  lips  of  each,  l^ese  collectors, 
and  a  class  of  females  culled  beatas,  at  times  become  as  tronbleeome 
as  were  the  common  beggars  before  thej  were  accommodated  at 
the  House  of  Correction.  Occasionally  but  one. or  two  of  these  indi- 
viduals go  around,  crying  out,  with  a  most  nasal  twang,  in  the  street 
and  at  ev^ry  comer,  '^Esmolas  [alms]  |>ara  nossa  Senhara**  of  this 
or  that  church. 

On  the  preceding  page  we  behold  a  pair  of  these  semi-ecclesi- 
astic gentlemen-beggars  who  may  be  seen  returning  along  the  Praia 
da  Santa  Luzia  after  one  of  their  collecting-excursions. 

The  expeditions  for  Espxrito  Santo  assume  a  very  peculiar  and 
grotesque  character  in  remote  sections  of  the  Empire.  The  late 
Senator  Cunha  Mattos  describes  them,  in  the  interior,  under  the 
name  offulioes  cavalgatas.  He  mentions  in  his  Itinerario  having 
met  one  between  the  rivers  of  S.  Francisco  and  Paranahiba,  com- 
posed of  fifty  persons,  playing  on  violins,  drums,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  music,  to  arouse  the  liberality  if  not  the  devotion  of  the 
people;  and  also  prepared  with  leathern  sacks  and  mules,  to  re- 
ceive and  carry  ofif  pigs,  hens,  and  whatever  else  might  be  given 
them. 

Among  the  Indians  in  the  distant  interior,  the  live  animals  are 
frequently  promised  beforehand  to  some  particular  saint;  and  often, 
when  a  traveller  wishes  to  buy  some  provisions,  he  is  assured,  '^That 
is  St.  John's  pig;"  or,  "Those  fowls  belong  to  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  is  different  from  most  of  the 
others.  The  only  image  exposed  is  that  of  St.  George,  who  is  set 
down  in  the  calendar  as  the  "defender  of  the  Empire."  How  this 
"godly  gentleman  of  Cappadocia"  became  the  defender  of  Brazil 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  his  festival — ^falling  as  it 
does  on  Corpus  Christi  day — ^is  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  It  is 
a  daylight  affair,  and  occurs  in  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year. 
St.  George  is  always  carried  around  the  city  on  horseback.  He  is 
ruddy  and  of  a  fair  CQuntenance,  with  a  flowing  wig  of  flaxen  curls 
floating  on  his  shoulders.  He  flourishes  in  armour  and  a  red  velvet 
mantle.  For  the  day  some  devout  person  of  his  name  lends  the 
saint  his  jewels;  but  when  the  festival  is  over  he  is  stripped  of  his 
glories  and  put  away  for  the  moths  till  the  following  year.  He  is 
not  remarkable  for  his  horsemanship:  his  stiff  legs  stick  out  qd 
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each  rade,  and  two  men  hold  him  to  the  saddle.  If  hie  prototype 
hod  been  no  better  eqaeetrian,  the  dragon  would  hare  been  nn- 
kdlled  to  the  present  day. 

The  Emperor  walks  bareheaded,  and  canying  a  candle,  in  this 
pTocesMon,  in  imitation  of  the  pietj  of  his  ancestors,  and  is  attended 
by  the  Court,  the  cavaleiroa,  or  knights  of  the  military  orders,  and 
the  municipal  chamber  in  full  dreBe,  with  their  insigoia  and  badges 
of  offlc«.  Whenever  the  Emperor  goes  ont  on  these  occasions,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  streets  through  which  he  is  to  pass  rival  each 
other  in  the  display  of  rich  silk  and  damask  hangings  &om  the 
windows  and  balostrades  of  their  honses. 

In  1816,  a  certain  Brazilian  had  the  dlstjngmshed  honor  of  trans* 
porting  £rom  Bome  to  fiio 

the  holy  remains  of    the  -■  ^ 

martyr-Tir^n    St.  Priscil-  .        '  - 

liana.     Thie  was  deemed  a  __.       - 

most  auspicionB  acquisition 
for  the  city  by  some,  but 
by  others  it  was  highly 
condemned  as  an  egregious 
faombug.  Nevertbeless,  she 
was  inangnrated.  In  order 
that  the  bonoB  might  not 
appear  as  repnisive  as  those 
of  the  renowned  "eleven 
thoosand  virgins"  in  the 
Chorch  of  St.  Ursula  at 
Cologne,  the  frail  remains 
of  St.  PriscilliaDa  were  ea< 
cased  in  wax  by  some  clever 
artist  at  Bome  at  the  time 
her  saintship  was  said  to 
have  been  removed  from 
the  catacombs  where  she 
had  been  bniied  more  than 
a  tfaonsand  years  I 

St.  Priecilliana's  likeness  was  engraved,  and  the  picture  wu 
"exchanged;"'  and  the  above  engraving  is  a  fac^mile  of  the  one 
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<^  exchanged''  while  I  resided  in  Bio  de  Janeiro.  She  is  represented 
with  a  sword  stuck  unpleasantly  through  her  delicate  neck,  which 
means,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bio  de  Janeiro'*'  hath  it,  that  the  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate  had  her  put  to  death  in  this  manner  I  The 
erudite  bishop  does  not  give  us  any  of  his  authorities;  but  the  £Edthful 
are  expected  never  to  entertain  the  least  doubt  when  a  high  prelate 
speaks.  I  know  not  what  miracles  she  haa  performed  at  Bio,  for 
very  little  is  heard  concerning  her  at  present,  and  it  is  certain  that 
she  did  not  prevent  tiie  yellow  fever  and  cholera  from  visiting  the 
capital  of  the  Empire.  It  may,  however,  be  asserted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  was  not  the  department  of  St.  Prisdlliana;  as  St. 
Sebastian  is  supposed  to  have  the  city  under  his  especial  charge. 

When  the  cholera  visited  the  coast  of  Brazil,  though  not  so  fktal 
aa  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  yet  its  ravages  were  somewhat 
extensive  among  the  slaves,  who  had  escaped  .tiie  yellow  fever 
which  in  former  years  had  attacked  the  whites.  When  the  cholera 
made  its  appearance  at  Bio,  the  city  was  in  a  universal  wail 
of  terror:  charms  and  amulets  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
superstitious  preventives  were  invented  every  hour.  Prayers  of 
saints  were  worn  next  to  the  skin,  as  they  are  among  the  Moham- 
medans of  Arabia  or  the  heathen  of  India.  Badly-executed  pic- 
tures of  St.  Sebastian  were  '^  exchanged**  for  a  few  vintems,  and  a 
star,  with  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  called  "The  miraculous 
Star  of  Heaven,"  was  considered  a  certain  safeguard  to  any  person 
who  possessed  it.  Advertisements  like  the  following  appeared  in 
the  daily  papers : — 

ORA^AO  PARA  BENZER  AS  CASAS 

contra  a  epidemia  reinante,  omada  de  emblemas  religiosos, 
trooa-se  por  80  rs.,  na  Rua  dos  Latoeiro^  n.  69. 


"J.  Prayer  for  blessing  residences  against  the  reigning  epidemic^ 
adorned  with  religious  emblems,  is  exchanged  for  four  cents  at  No. 
59  Bua  dos  Latoeiros.'^ 


*  Pastoral  letter  published  March,  1846,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Also  Noticia  SUtorica 
da  Santa  PrueOUana  in  the  Annuario  do  BrazU  for  1846. 
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The  snoceediBg  announcement,  however,  must  have  been  from 
some  money-making  fellow  without  chnroh-policy  in  his  head^ 
or  he  would  have  advertised  his  holy  ware  as  iroca-ie  instead 
<^  vetide^se. 
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PALAYRAS  SANTISSIMAS 


contra  o  terriyel  flagello  da  peste,  com  a  qoal  se  tern  appla- 
cado  a  DiTina  Jasti9a,  como  se  yio  no  caso  qae  sncoedeu  no 
real  mosteiro  de  Santa  Clara  de  Coimbra  em  1480.  Yende-se 
na  Rua  da  Qnitanda  n.  174.    Pre^o,  820  rs. 


[Translation.]  "JEoly  words  and  arms  of  the  Church  against  the 
terrible  scourge  of  the  pest,  with  which  Divine  Justice  chastises, 
as  seen  in  the  case  which  succeeded  in  the  royal  monastery  of  St. 
Claire  of  Coimbra  in  1480.  To  be  sold  at  No.  174  Bua  da  Quitanda. 
Price,  16  cents." 

What  Dr.  Paulo  Candido,  Dr.  Meirellcs,  Dr.  Sigaud,  Dr.  Pacheco 
da  Silva,  and  other  eminent  physicians,  thought  of  such  remedies 
we  know  not;  but  we  believe  that  both  they  and  many  of  the 
people  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  looked  upon  this  religious  quackery  in  the 
right  light.  Nevertheless,  there  was,  in  the  general  alarm,  a  great 
summoning  of  the  church  militant,  and  the  newspapers  of  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  are  full  of  long-sentenced  notices  of  penitential  proces- 
sions. 

Such  appeals  to  the  faithful  were  not  in  vain.  The  images  were 
removed  and  carried  through  the  streets;  and  torchlight-proces- 
sions of  immense  length — ^in  which  marched  delicate  ladies  bare- 
foot— ^were  of  frequent  occurrence.  With  all  these  precautions,  the 
pestilence  did  not  cease,  though  business  went  on  as  usual.  Common 
sense,  however,  had  not  left  Eio,  notwithstanding  the  panic  which 
prevailed.  The  secular  authorities,  urged  on  by  the  able  editor  of 
the  principal  newspaper  of  the  city,  at  last  forbade  all  processions, 
as  the  exposure  consequent  thereon  tended  to  promote  the  spread 
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of  disease;  so  the  saints  had  no  more  promenades  by  lamplight, 
and  the  young  ladies  kept  their  bare  feet  at  home. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  at  this  crisis  the  condnct  of  the 
monarch.  The  Emperor  and  his  family  remained  at  their  palace 
near  the  city,  in  order  to  inspirit  the  people,  although  it  was  the 
usual  time  of  removal  to  their  mountain-residence  of  Fetropolis. 
His  Majesty  visited  the  hospitals,  and  superintended  the  sanatory 
regulations,  besides  contributing  largely  to  the  f\ind  for  the  sick 
poor. 

We  cannot  devote  more  space  to  religion  in  Brazil, — ^this  interest- 
ing but  painful  subject, — ^painful  to  every  true  Christian  and  well- 
wisher  to  his  race.  If  we  look  at  Brazil  in  the  point  de  vue  religieuse, 
we  are  overwhelmed  at  the  amount  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
that  prevails.  Let  any  one  read  Mr.  Ewbank's  Sketches,  and  they 
will  see,  archsBologically  considered,  how  close  is  the  relation  be- 
tween heathen  Bome  and  Christian  Eome.  If  we  grant  that  this 
corrupt  church  at  one  time  had  the  only  light  and  knowledge, 
there  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  remain  in  modified  darkness 
or  use  the  glimmer  of  lamplight  when  we  may  have  the  clear  efful- 
gence of  the  noonday  sun.    May  that  light  beam  upon  Brazil! 


CHAPTEE  X 

m  BOXB-nXLDIO — BTlAin.TATf  B0U8BI — THB  GIBL — TBB  Wlfl — TBB  XOTHBBr* 
BOOBISB  JBALOU8T — ^DOMBSTIO  DUTIBS — ^MILK-CABT  ON  LIQS — BBASLIAH  LADY'S 
OIUQBT — ^HBB  TBOUBLBS — TBB  MABKBTUTO  AHD  WATBBIBO — KILL  TBB  BIZ<h-^ 
BOSTON  APPLBS  ABB  lOB — ^TAMILT  BBCBBATI0B8 — TBB  BOT — TBB  COLLBOIO — 
OOBBON-SOBOOLS — BIQBBST  A0ADBMIB8  OF  LBABNINO — TBB  QBRTLBMAN — DUTIBS 
or  TBB  CITIZBN — BLB0TI0N8 — POLITIOAL  PABTIB8 — BBAZIUAN  8TATB8MBB — ^NO- 
BIUTT-— OBDBBS  OF  KNIOBTBOOD. 

Thb  Germany  the  Englishman^  and  their  descendants^  have  no 
diaracteristio  more  marked  than  the  home-feeling.  The  fireside- 
obde,  with  its  joys  and  cares^  does  not  belong  to  the  Granl  or  to  the 
Italian.  The  Southern  European  has  much  in  his  delicious  climate 
to  make  him  an  out-of-door  being.  The  old  Boman  was  one  who 
lired  in  publia  His  existence  seemed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  forum^ 
the  public  bath,  the  circus,  and  the  theatre.  '^  Without  books,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers,  without  letters  to  write,  and  with  a  fine 
cUmate  always  attracting  him  into  the  open  air,  there  was  nothing 
to  call  him  home  but  the  requisitions  of  eating  and  sleeping.'' 
The  city  of  Pompeii  probably  contained  not  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  only  one-sixth  of  its  space  has  been  ex- 
humed. In  that  small  district  there  have  been  found  public  edifices 
merely  for  theatrical  entertainment^  which  will  seat  seventeen 
thousand  spectators.  Most  of  the  nations  descended  from  the  Bo- 
mans  are,  like  them,  without  the  endearing  associations  connected 
with  the  word  home.  There  is,  however,  an  important  exception 
to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  which  in  every 
other  respect  is  more  Boman  than  any  living  people.  The  home 
and  the  fiEtmily  exist;  and  doubtless  the  Lusitanians  owe  this  to  the 
Koora,  who  engrafted  upon  the  Latin  stock  something  of  Oriental 
exdusiveness.  l^e  Portuguese  and  their  American  descendants 
to  this  day  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  their  private  abodes,  and, 

■pending  many  of  their  hours  within  those  precincts  which  are 
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their  castles,  the  home-attachments  and  family  aasooiationB  havo 
been  cherished  and  perpetuated. 

I  propose  in  this  chapter  to  consider  the  residence  and  the  famUy, 
— to  trace  the  education  of  the  children  to  that  age  when  they  go 
forth  to  ooenpy  the  position  of  adult  years. 

The  city-home  is  not  an  attractive  place;  for  the  carriage-house 

and  stable  are  npon  the  first  floor,  while  the  parlor,  the  alcoves,  and 

the  kitcheo  are  in  tiie  second 

_  story.    Not  nnfreqnently  a  small 

-"        -  area  or  court-yard  occupies  the 

V"-' ^    — --      fipaoe  between  the  coach-boose 

^  ~~        and  the   stable,  and  this  space 

separates,  on  the  second  floor,  th« 

kitchen  from  the  dining-room. 

The  engraving  represents  one 

of  the   older  city-residences  at 

Bio.    The  access  to  the  staircase 

is  through  the  great  door  whence 

the    carriage    thonders  ont  on 

feetas  and  holidays.    At  night  it 

is  shut  by  iron  bars  of  prison-like 

dimensions.     Every  lock,  bolt, 

DVELLiHs-Housc.  OF  meohauioal  contrivance  seem 

as  if  they  might  have  come  from 

the  Fompeiian  department  of  the  Moseo  Borbonico  at  Naples.   The 

walls,  composed  of  broken  bits  of  stone  cemented  by  common  mortar, 

are  as  thick  as  those  of  a  fortress. 

In  the  daytime  yoa  enter  the  great  door  and  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase;  but  neither  knocker  nor  bell  annoonoe 
your  presence.  Toa  clap  your  hands  rapidly  together;  and, 
unless  the  fomily  is  of  the  highest  class,  you  are  sure  to  be  saluted 
by  a  slave  fiom  the  top  of  the  stairs  with  "Quem  if"  (Who  is 
there  ?)  If  you  should  behold  your  Mends  in  the  balcony,  you  not 
only,  if  intimate,  salute  by  removing  the  hat,  hut  move  quickly 
the  Angers  of  your  hand,  as  if  you  were  beckoning  to  some  one. 

The  fiimiture  of  the  parlor  varies  in  costliness  according  to  the 
degree  of  style  maintained;  but  what  yoa  may  always  expect  to 
find  is  a  cane-bottomed  so&  at  one  extremity  and  three  or  four 
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chairs  arranged  in  precise  parallel  rows,  extending  firom  each  end 
of  it  toward  the  middle  of  the  room.  In  company  the  ladies  are 
expected  to  occupy  the  sofa  and  the  gentlemen  the  chairs. 

The  town-residences  in  the  old  dty  always  seemed  to  me  gloomy 
beyond  description.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  new 
honses,  and  of  the  lovely  suburban  villas,  with  their  surroundings 
of  embowering  foliage,  profbsion  of  flowers,  and  overhanging 
fimits.  Some  portions  of  the  Santa  Theresa,  Larangeiras,  Bota- 
fogo,  Catumby,  Engenho  Yelho,  Praia  Grande,  and  San  Domingo, 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  their  beautiful  and  picturesque  houses  in 
tiie  Brazilian  style. 

There  are  various  classes  of  society  in  Brazil  as  well  as  else- 
where, and  the  description  of  one  would  not  hold  good  for  another; 
bat,  having  sketched  the  house,  I  shall  next  endeavor  to  trace  the 
inmates  from  infancy  to  adult  life. 

The  Brazilian  mother  almost  invariably  gives  her  infant  to  a 
Uack  to  be  nursed.  As  soon  as  the  children  become  too  trouble- 
some for  the  comfort  of  the  senhora,  they  are  despatched  to  school; 
and  woe  betide  the  poor  teachers  who  have  to  break  in  those  viva- 
cious specimens  of  humanity  I  Accustomed  to  control  their  black 
nurses,  and  to  unlimited  indulgence  from  their  parents,  they  set 
their  minds  to  work  to  contrive  every  method  of  baffling  the 
efforts  made  to  reduce  them  to  order.  This  does  not  arise  from 
malice,  but  from  want  of  parental  discipline,  l^ey  are  affectionate 
and  placable,  though  impatient  and  passionate, — fhll  of  intelligencei 
though  extremely  idle  and  incapable  of  prolonged  attention.  They 
readily  catch  a  smattering  of  knowledge :  French  and  Italian  are 
easy  to  them,  as  cognate  tongues  with  their  own.  Music,  sing- 
ing, and  dancing  suit  their  volatile  temperaments;  and  I  have 
rarely  heard  better  amateur  Italian  singing  than  in  Bio  de  Janeiro 
and  Bahia.  Pianos  abound  in  every  street,  and  both  sexes  become 
adept  performers.  The  opera  is  maintained  by  the  Grovemment, 
as  it  is  in  Europe,  and  the  first  musicians  go  to  Brazil.  Thalberg 
triumphed  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  before  he  came  to  New  York.  The 
manners  and  address  of  Brazilian  ladies  are  good,  and  their  carriage 
is  graceful.  It  is  true  that  they  have  no  fimd  of  varied  knowledge 
to  make  a  conversation  agreeable  and  instructive;  but  they  chatter 
nothings  in  a  pleasant  way,  always  excepting  a  rather  high  tone 
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of  voice,  which  I  suppose  comes  from  frequent  commands  given  to 
Congo  or  Mozambique.  Their  literary  stores  consist  mostly  of  the 
novels  of  Balzac,  Eugene  Bne,  Dumas  pire  et  file,  Oeorge  Sand,  the 
gossipping  pacoitilhas  and  the  folhetim  of  the  newspapers.  ThuB 
they  fit  themselves  to  become  wives  and  mothers. 

Dr.  P.  da  S ,  a  gentleman  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all 

matters  of  education,  and  whose  ideas  are  practically  and  succesa- 
ftilly  applied  to  his  own  children,  who  possess  solid  acquirements 
as  well  as  graceM  accomplishments,  once  said  to  me,  ''I  desire  with 
all  my  heart  to  see  the  day  when  our  schools  for  girls  will  be  of 
such  a  character  that  a  Brazilian  daughter  can  be  prepared,  by  her 
moral  and  intellectual  training,  to  become  a  worthy  mother,  capable 
of  teaching  her  own  children  the  elements  of  education  and  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  God  and  man :  to  this  end,  sir,  I  am 
toiling.'^  Such  schools  are  increasing,  and  some  are  very  excel- 
lent; but,  in  eight  cases  out  often,  the  Brazilian  &ther  thinks  that 
he  has  done  his  duty  when  he  has  sent  his  daughter  for  a  few  years 
to  a  fashionable  school  kept  by  some  foreigner :  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen he  withdraws  her,  believing  that  her  education  is  finished. 
If  wealthy,  she  is  already  arranged  for  life,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
fiEtther  presents  to  his  daughter  some  friend  of  his  own,  with  the 
soothing  remark,  "Minha  filhaf  this  is  your  future  husband."  A 
view  of  diamonds,  laces,  and  carriages  dazzles  her  mental  vision, 
she  stifles  the  small  portion  of  heart  that  may  be  left  her,  and 
quietly  acquiesces  in  her  father's  arrangement,  probably  consoling 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  it  will  not  be  requisite  to  give  her 
undivided  affections  to  the  affianced  companion, — ^that  near  resem- 
blance of  her  grandfiither.  Now  the  parents  are  at  ease.  The 
care  of  watching  that  ambitious  young  lady  devolves  on  her  hus- 
band, and  thenceforth  he  alone  is  responsible.  He,  poor  man, 
having  a  just  sense  of  his  own  unfitness  for  such  a  task,  places 
some  antique  relative  as  a  duenna  to  the  young  bride,  and  then 
goes  to  his  counting-house  in  happy  security.  At  night  he  returns 
and  takes  her  to  the  opera,  there  to  exhibit  the  prize  that  his  conto^ 

*  A  eonto  of  reit  is  one  thousand  milreis,— eqnal  to  fire  hundred  dollars.  The 
Braiilian  never  reckons  a  man's  wealth  by  saying,  <*  He  is  worth  so  many  thousand 
mUreitf"  bat»  ''  He  has  so  many  eantot," 
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liave  gained,  and  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  fiiends  on 
the  lovely  yonng  wife  that  he  has  hoaght.  "'Tie  an  old  tale;" 
and  Brazil  has  not  a  monopoly  of  Buoh  marriagOB. 

Then  the  same  round  of  errors  reconunences :  her  children  feel 
the  effects  of  the  very  system  that  has  rendered  the  mother  a 
frivolous  and  oiitu>ard  being.  She  sallies  forth  on  Sundays  and 
festas,  arm-io-ann  with  her  husband  or  brother,  the  children  pre- 
oeding,  according  to  their  age,  all  dressed  in  black  silk,  with  neck 
and  arms  generally  bare,  or  at  moat  a  light  scarf  or  cape  thrown 
over  them,  their  luxuriant  hair  beaatifully  arranged  and  orna- 


mented, and  sometimes  covered  with  a  blaok  lace  veil ;  prayer- 
book  in  hand,  they  thus  proceed  to  chnrcb.  Mass  being  duly  gone 
throngh  and  a  contribution  dropped  into  the  poor-box,  they  return 
home  in  the  same  order  as  before. 

It  ia  often  matter  of  amprise  to  Korthemers  how  the  Brazilian 
ladies  can  support  the  rays  of  that  unclouded  sun.  Europeans 
glide  along  under  the  shade  of  bonnets  and  umbrellas ;  but  these 
choreh-going  groapa  pass  on  without  appearing  to  suffer,  seldom 
uing  even  a  small  parasoL 

Ton  remark,  in  these  black-robed,  small-wusted  young  ladies,  a 
contrast  to  the  ample  dame  who  follows  them.    A.  BraciliaD  matron 
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generally  waxes  wondroudy  broad  in  a  few  years, — ^probably  owing 
to  the  absence  of  out-door  exercise,  of  which  the  national  habits 
deprive  her.  It  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  temperance; 
for  we  must  always  remember  that  Brazilian  ladies  rarely  take 
wine  or  any  stimulant.  On  <<  state  occasions/'  when  healths  are 
drunk,  they  only  touch  it  for  form's  sake.  During  many  years  of 
residence,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  a  lady  being  even 
suspected  of  such  a  vice,  which,  in  their  eyes,  is  the  most  horrible 
reproach  that  can  be  cast  upon  the  character.  Sstd  bebido,  (He  is 
drunk,) — ^pronounced  in  the  high  and  almost  scolding  pitch  of  a 
Brazilian  woman, — ^is  one  of  the  severest  and  most  withering  re- 
proaches. In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  expression  for  a  dram 
is  um  baieta  Inglez,  (an  English  overcoat;)  and  the  term  for  an  in- 
toxicated fellow,  in  the  northern  provinces,  is  Mle  estd  bem  Inglez^ 
(He  is  very  English.)  The  contrast  between  the  general  sobriety  of 
all  classes  of  Brazilians  and  the  steady  drinking  of  some  foreigners 
and  the  regular  "  blow-out"  of  others  is  painful  in  the  extreme. 

Wives  in  Brazil  do  not  suffer  from  drunken  husbands ;  but  many 
of  the  old  Moorish  prejudices  make  them  the  objects  of  much 
jealousy.  There  is,  however,  an  advance  in  this  respect ;  and,  far 
more  frequently  than  formerly,  women  are  seen  out  of  the  church, 
the  ballroom,  and  the  theatre. 

Nevertheless,— owing  to  the  prevailing  opinion  that  ladies  ought 
not  to  appear  in  the  streets  unless  under  the  protection  of  a  male 
relative, — the  lives  of  the  Brazilian  women  are  dull  and  mono- 
tonous to  a  degree  that  would  render  melancholy  a  European  or 
an  American  lady. 

At  early  dawn  all  the  household  is  astir,  and  the  principal  work 
is  performed  before  nine  o'clock.  Then  the  ladies  betake  them- 
selves to  the  balconies  for  a  few  hours,  to  <'  loll  about  generally,'^ 
to  gossip  with  their  neighbors,  and  to  look  out  for  the  milkman 
and  for  the  quitandeiras.  The  former  brings  the  milk  in  a  cart 
of  novel  construction  to  the  foreigner,— or  at  least  he  has  never 
seen  such  a  vehicle  used  for  this  purpose  before  going  to  Brazil. 
The  cow  is  the  milk-cart!  Before  the  sun  has  looked  over  the 
mountains,  the  vacca,  accompanied  by  her  calf,  is  led  from  door  to 
door  by  a  Portuguese  peasant.  A  little  tinkling  bell  announces 
her  presence.    A  slave  descends  with  a  bottle  and  receives  an 
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allotted  pordoB  of  tbe  refreshing  fluid,  for  which  he  pays  aboat 
Bxpence  Bngliah.    One  would  snppofle  that  all  adalteration  is  thm 
avoided.     The  immitable 
Ponoh  BajB,  if  in  tbe  ha> 

man  world  the  "child  is  '  -* 
&ther  to  the  man,"  in  the 
London  world  the  pnmp  is 
&ther  to  the  oow,— judg- 
ing &om  the  resnlta,  (i.e. 
the  milk  sold  in  that  vast 
metropolia.)  Alas  I  man- 
kind is  the  same  in  Brazil 
that  it  is  in  London.  Milk 
may  be  obtained  pore  from 
the  cow  if  yon  stand  in 
the  balcony  and  watch  the 
operation;  oUierwise  yonr 
bottle  is  filled  from  the  tin 
can  carried  by  the  Opor- 
toense,  and  which  can  baa 
oftontimeB  a  dne  propor- 
tion of  the  water   that            *''''*'^i«t«.    "^ ^^ 

started  from  the  top  of  ,„j  ou.t*hd«i(i» 

Corcorado  and  has  gurgled 

down  the   aqnednct  and 

throngh  tbe  fountain  at  the  comer  of  the  street. 

The  qtatandeiras  are  the  venders  of  vegetables,  oranges,  guavaa, 
maracnjaa,  (fruits  of  tbe  "passion-flower,")  mangoes,  doees,  sugar- 
cane, toys,  ko.  They  shout  out  their  stock  in  a  lusty  voice,  and 
the  different  cries  that  attract  attention  remind  one  of  those  of 
Ihiblin  or  Edinburgh.  The  same  nasal  tone  and  high  key  may  be 
DOtloed  in  all  Children  are  charmed  when  their  &T0rite  old  black 
tramps  down  the  street  with  toys  or  dooes.  Here  she  comes,  witii 
her  tittle  Aflioan  tied  to  her  back  and  her  tray  on  bar  head. 
She  sings, — 

Pftp»  hai  mon«7  ia  ploitj, 

CotM  bi^,  ninlia,  ninlw,  mbh  boy  I"— 
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and,  complying  with  the  invitation,  down  mn  the  little  meninos 
and  meninas  to  bay  doces  doabl;  sngai^,  to  the  evident  destmction 
of  their  gastric  joioea  and  teeth.  Be  it  remarked,  en  passant,  that 
no  profeBBioa  has  more  patronage  in  Bio  than  that  of  dentistry. 

At  length  there  appears  at  the  head  of  the  street  that  charm  of 

a  Brazilian  lady's  day, — the  pedlar  of  silks  and  muslins.    He  an- 

nonnces  his  approach  by  the  click  of  his  covado,  (measoring-stick,) 

and  is  followed  by  one  or  more  blacks  bearing  tin  cases  on  their 

beads.   He  walks  ap-sturs 

"  sore  of  a  welcome ;  for,  if 

'%~>  they  need  nothing  of  his 

.";'  wares,    the    ladies    have 

I  need  of  the  aronsement  of 

,;.,'  looking  them  over.     The 

[    ~  negroes  deposit  the  boxes 

;'  '  on  the  floor  and   retire. 

I '   -  Then  the  skilM  Italian  of 

';  '  Fortngnese  displays   one 

.1  ,  i  thing  after  another;  and 

;■  ■  ,1  he  manages  very  badly  if 

he  cannot  prevail  on  the 

economical  lady  to  become 

the  possessor  of  at  least 

one  cheap  bargain.    As  to 

'■^  payment,    there     is     no 

need   of  haste:    he   will 

call  again  next  week,  or 

take  it  by  instalments, — 

JQSt  as  the  senhora  finds 

best;  only  he  should  like 

senhora  to  have  that  dross, 

— it  Boits  her  complexion  so  well;  he  thought  of  the  senhora  as 

soon  as  he  saw  it;  and  the  price, — a  mere  nada.    Then,  too,  he 

has  a  box  of  laoe,  some  jast  madCj-'-a  new  pattern  for  the  ends 

of  towels, — insertion  for  pillow-oases,  and  trimmings  for  onder- 


Some  families  have  negresses  who  are  tanght  to  mann&ctnre 
tliis  lace, — the  thread  for  which  is  brought  £l?om  Portugal, — and 
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their  fair  owners  make  considerable  profit  by  exchanging  the  pro- 
dacts  of  their  lace-cushions  for  articles  of  clothing.  One  kind  of 
needlework  in  which  they  excel  is  called  crivo.  It  is  made  by 
drawing  out  the  threads  of  fine  linen  and  darning  in  a  pattern. 
The  towels  that  are  presented  to  guests  after  dinner  are  of  the 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  consisting  of  a  broad  band  of  crivo 
finished  by  a  trimming  of  wide  Brazilian  thread-lace. 

These  Italian  and  Portuguese  pedlars  sell  the  most  expensive 
and  beautiful  articles.  A  Brazilian  lady's  wardrobe  is  almost 
wholly  purchased  at  home.  Even  if  she  do  not  buy  from  the 
moscato'f  she  despatches  a  black  to  the  Bua  do  Ouvidor  or  Bua 
da  Quitanda^  and  orders  an  assortment  to  be  sent  up^  from  which 
she  selects  what  is  needed.  The  more  modem  ladies  begin  to  wear 
bonnets^  but  these  are  always  removed  in  church.  Almost  every 
lady  makes  her  own  dresses,  or,  at  leasts  cuts  them  out  and 
arranges  them  for  the  slaves  to  sew,  with  the  last  patterns  from 
Paris  near  her.  She  sits  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  negresses,  for 
she  well  knows  that  '^  as  the  eye  of  the  master  maketh  the  horse 
fat,''  so  the  eye  of  the  mistress  maketh  the  needle  to  move.  She 
answers  to  the  description  of  the  good  woman  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Proverbs: — ^'She  riseth  up  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  a 
portion  to  her  maidens;  she  maketh  fine  linen  [crivo  and  lace]  and 
seUeth  it;''  and,  though  her  hands  do  not  exactly  lay  hold  on  the 
spindle  and  distaff,  yet  ''she  loo^eth  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness,"  always  excepting  that 
taken  on  the  balcony. 

We  may  infer  that  the  habits  of  servants  were  the  same  in  Solo- 
mon's time  as  in  Brazil  at  the  present  day,  judging  by  the  amount 
of  trouble  they  have  always  given  their  mistresses.  A  lady  of 
high  rank  in  Brazil  declared  that  she  had  entirely  lost  her  health 
in  the  interesting  occupation  of  scolding  negresses,  of  whom  she 
possessed  some  scores,  and  knew  not  what  occupation  to  give  them 
in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  A  lady  of  noble  family 
one  day  asked  a  friend  of  mine  if  she  knew  any  one  who  desired 
to  ^ve  out  washing,  as  she  (the  senhora)  had  nine  lazy  servants  at 
home  for  whom  there  was  no  employment.  She  piteously  told  her 
story,  saying, ''  We  make  it  a  principle  not  to  sell  our  slaves,  and 
they  are  the  torment  of  my  life,  for  I  cannot  find  enough  work  to 
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keep  them  out  of  idleness  and  mischief.'^  Another,  a  marchionesSj 
said  that  her  blacks  ^^  would  be  the  death  of  her/^ 

Slavery  in  frazil;  setting  aside  any  moral  consideration  of  the 
qaestion,  is  the  same  which  we  find  the  <' world  over/' — ^viz. :  It  is 
an  expensive  institution,  and  is,  in  every  way,  very  poor  economy. 
When  I  have  looked  upon  the  careless,  listless  work  of  the  bond- 
man, and  have  watched  the  weariness  of  flesh  to  the  owner,  I  have 
sometimes  thought  the  latter  was  most  to  be  pitied.  Any  cruelty 
that  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  blacks  by  the  whites  is  amply 
avenged  by  the  vices  introduced  in  &milies,  and  the  troublesome 
anxiety  given  to  masters. 

One  of  the  trials  of  a  Brazilian  lady's  life  is  the  surveillance  of 
the  slaves  who  are  sent  into  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  market- 
ing and  carrying  water. 

The  markets  in  Bio  are  abundantly  supplied  with  all  kinds  of 
fish  and  vegetables.  Of  the  former  there  are  many  delicate  species 
unknown  in  the  North.  Large  prices  are  given  for  the  finer  kinds. 
One  called  the  garopa  is  much  sought  for  as  ApUce  de  r&istance  for 
the  supper-table  on  a  ball-night.  Fifty  milreis  (about  twenty-five 
cents)  are  given  on  such  occasions.  A  fish  is  always  the  sign  of  a 
casa  de  pastOy  or  common  restaurant,  at  Bio. 

The  market  near  the  Palace  Square  is  a  pleasant  sight  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning.  Fresh  bouquets  shed  a  fragrance  around,  and 
the  green  vegetables  and  bright  fruits  contrast  well  with  the  dark 
faces  of  the  stately  Mina  negresses  who  sell  them.  ^<  What  is  the 
price  of  this?"  "What  will  the  senhor  give?"  is  the  conmion 
reply;  and  woe  betide  the  first  efforts  of  a  poor  innocent  ship's- 
steward  in  his  early  attempts  at  negotiation  with  these  queenly 
damsels,  whose  air  seems  to  indicate  that  with  them  to  sell  or  not 
to  sell  is  equally  indifferent  and  beneath  their  notice. 

The  indigenous  fruits  of  the  country  are  exceedingly  rich  and 
various.  Besides  oranges,  limes,  cocoanuts,  and  pineapples,  which 
are  well  known  among  us,  there  are  mangoes,  bananas,  frnitas  da 
oonda,  maracuja,  pomegranates,  mammoons,  goyabas,  jambos, 
arafas,  cambocas,  cajus,  cajas,  mangabas,  and  many  other  species 
whose  names  are  Hebrew  to  Northern  ears,  but  which  quickly 
convey  to  a  Brazilian  the  idea  of  rich,  refreshing,  and  delicate 
fruits,  each  of  which  has  a  peculiar  and  a  delicious  flavor. 
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With  such  a  varie^  to  supply  whatever  is  to  be  desired,  in  viev 
oi  either  the  necesBariee  or  lozories  of  liih,  none  need  complain. 
These  articles  are  found  in  prothdon  in  the  markets,  and  also 
hawked  about  through  the  town  and  snbnrbs  by  slaves  and  fl«e 
negroes,  who  generally  carry  them  in  baskets  upon  the  head. 
Persons  who  wish  to  pnrohase  have  only  to  call  them  by  a  sup- 
pressed whistle,  (something  like  prononncing  imperfectly  the  word 
tunce,)  which  they  universally  understand  as  an  invitation  to  walk 
in  and  display  their  stock. 


In  an  outer  circle  of  the  market  mentioned  you  find  small  shops 
filled  with  birds  and  animals.  Hero  gay  macaws  and  screaming 
parrots  keep  up  a  perpetual  concert  with  chattering  apes  and 
diminutive  monkeys.  At  a  little  distance  outside  ara  huge  piles  of 
onutges,  panniers  of  other  fruits  ready  to  be  sold  to  the  rotailer  and 
the  quitaiuMra$,  wicker-baskets  filled  with  chickens  and  bundles  of 
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palmito  for  cooking.  It  makes  one  sod  to  tluDk  that  the  procuring 
of  these  palmito-eticks  haa  deetrojed  a  gracelhl  paUn,  {Euterpe 
edulit;)  bat  what  is  there  that  we  are  not  ready  to  sacriflce  to 
that  Maelstrom,  the  stomach?  One  of  those  heantiM  trees  1 
sketched  at  Gonstancia,  fifty  miles  &om  Bio.  It  was  not  straight, 
as  we  nsnally  find  it,  bat  graceftiUy  carved ;  and,  as  it  lifted  its 
slender  form  and  tafted  sommit  above  the  tropic  forest,  it  presented 
a  picture  of  sacfa  ancommon  loveliness,  that  day  after  day  I  visited 
the  i^t  to  drink  my  fill  of  beaaty. 

Here  comes  the  black  cook,  Joe^,  or  Cesar,  basket  on  arm, 

counting  with  his  fingers,  and  bent  on  beating  down  to  the  lowest 

price  the  white-teethed 

A 


Ethiopian  who  pre- 
sides, in  order  that  he 
may  have  a  few  vln- 
tems,  filched  from  his 
master,  to  spend,  as  ha 
retome  home,  in  the 
porchase  of  a  little 
0acha9a,  "para  matar 
0  bixo,"  ("to  kill  the 
beast.")  "What  this 
much-feared  animal  is 
has  never  been  ascer- 
tained; hut  certainly, 
judging  from  the  pro- 
tracted effort  that  is 
required  to  kill  him,  he 
mast  be  poBsessed  of 
remarkable  tenacity  of 
life, — a  sort  of  phceniz 
among  animals  I  The 
fish,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  indispensable  chickens,  being  pnrohased  to  his  satis&otion,  he 
next  goes  to  the  street  appropriated  to  the  butchers.  Here  he  bays 
some  beef,  lean  bat  nob  ill-flavored,  an  apology  for  mutton  easily 
mistaken  for  patriarchal  goat,  or  a  soft,  pulpy  sabstance,  considered 
a  great  delicacy,  (appropriately  termed,  by  the  Emerald  iBlaodera, 
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^staggering  Bob/0 — ^^  ^^^  o^  <^  unfortunate  oalf  that  had 
Bcaroely  time  to  look  at  the  blue  sky  ere  it  was  consigned  to  the 
butcher's  knife.  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  Tenda  to  purchase  the 
little  dose  for  his  bixo,  and  wends  home^  in  high  good-humor^  to 
prepare  breakfiist. 

In  many  families  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  is  taken  at  sunrise^  and 
then  a  substantial  meal  later  in  the  morning.  Dinner  is  usuaUy 
served  about  one  or  two  o'clock^ — at  least  where  the  hours  of 
foreigners  have  not  been  adopted.  Soup  is  generally  presented, 
and  afterward  meat;  fish;  and  pastry  at  the  same  time.  Except  at 
dinners  of  ceremony^  an  excellent  dish;  much  relished  by  foreigners; 
always  finds  a  place  on  a  Brazilian  table.  It  is  compounded  of  the 
feijiO;  or  black  beans  of  the  country,  mingled  with  some  came  secca 
(jerked  beef)  and  fat  pork.  FarinJuiy  or  mandioca-flour;  is  sprinkled 
over  it;  and  it  is  worked  into  a  stiff  paste.  This  fimnha  is  the  bread 
for  the  million;  and  is  the  principal  food  of  the  blacks  throughout 
the  country;  who  would  consider  it  much  deteriorated  by  being  eaten 
in  any  other  manner  than  with  the  fingers.  It  is  an  excellent  and 
nutritious  diet;  and  with  it  they  can  endure  the  hardest  labor.  Coffee 
or  mat6  are  often  taken  after  dinner;  and  the  use  of  tea  is  becoming 
more  common.  The  ''cha  nacional'^  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of 
China;  but  the  mat6;  though  not  generally  used  in  the  Middle  and 
Northern  provinces;  is  considered  more  wholesome  than  tea;  being 
less  exciting  to  the  nerves.  Some  families  have  supper  firequently 
offish ;  but  in  others  nothing  substantial  is  taken  after  dinner;  and 
they  retire  very  early  to  rest.  Bio  is  as  quiet  at  ten  o'clock  p.m. 
as  European  cities  at  two  in  the  morning.  Even  the  theatre-goers 
make  but  little  noisC;  as  they  are  generally  on  foot; — at  least  if  they 
reside  in  the  dly.  So  much  do  the  places  of  public  amusement 
depend  on  the  pedestrians;  that  if  the  evening  is  decidedly  rainy 
it  is  usual  to  postpone  the  performance  until  another  night.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  half  an  hour^s  rain  transforms  the  streets 
of  Bio  into  rushing  canalS;  aU  the  drainage  being  on  the  surfi^oe. 
On  a  drenching  day;  the  prdos  de  ganho,  or  porters,  who  lounge  at 
the  comer  of  every  street;  make  a  good  harvest  by  carrying  people 
on  their  backs  across  these  impromptu  streams.  Sales  are  often 
announced  with  this  condition : — ''The  weather  permitting.'' 

One  of  the  greatest  delights  for  the  black  population  of  Bio  is 
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the  ii«oofiBity  of  oanTing  water  &om  ttie  chafariz  or  pnblic  foan- 
t&in,  or  from  the  water-pipe  which  is  at  tiie  corner  of  almost  evety 
Btreet.    Blaokey  lazily  loungeB  oat  with  his  barril  imder  his  arm, 
aod  hsppyia  Congo  if  he  espies  a  long  queue  of  hi»  compatriotB 
awaiting  their  torn  at  the  stopcock.    Here  the  news  of '^eiclittle 
world  is  told  amid  bnrsts 
of  Ethiopian  langhter;  or 
a  small  flirtation  is  car- 
ried  on    with    Bosa    or 
Joaqoinha  fWim  the  next 
street;  or  perhaps  there 
ia  as  npbraiding  leotore 
administered     by     some 
Jetty  damsel  from  Angola, 
whose  voice,  to  his  con- 
sternation, is  by  no  means 
pianitaimo.    There  ia  an- 
other ont-door  afiair  mnoh 
more  congenial :  i.e.  many 
a  sly  attempt  to  kill  the 
bixo  is  made  at  the  ad- 
joining Tenda  while  the 
water  poors  into  the  bar- 
Tils  of  the  earlier  comers. 
"'  "'^     "^     ^   "~p'. — fzz:^  Some  mistresses,  how- 
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oooks  have  always  to  wait 
for  the  water,  make  arrangements  with  the  water-carriers,  who 
perambulate  the  streets  with  an  immense  hogshead  monnted  on 
wheels  and  drawn  by  a  mole.  This  vehicle,  daring  a  fire,  (not  a 
frequent  oocanenoe,)  is  required  to  sapply  the  fire-engines.  These 
men  are  generally  natives  of  Portugal  or  the  Asorea,  and  seem 
eminently  qualified  by  nature  to  he  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
o£  water.  They  carry  the  water  op-stairs  and  poor  it  into  large 
earthen  jars,  which  bring  to  mind  the  waterpots  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana  in  Galilee.  The  hnge  earthen  vases  are  arranged  on 
stands  in  pUces  where  there  is  a  oorrent  of  sir,  and  the  liquid 
element  in  them  thos  aoqaires  a  ooolnesa  whioh,  though  not  equal 
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to  the  ioed  water  of  the  United  States,  pOBsesses  a  delightM 
&i^dity.  loe  is  in  Brazil  an  ezpeoBlve  luziuy,  brought  solely 
from  North  America,  and  not  in  general  use  even  in  Bio,  and,  of 
oonrse,  onknown  in  the  coontiy.  Boston  apples  and  ioe  are  both  in 
the  highest  esteem ;  but  the  latter  was  rejected,  as  altogether  nn- 
wholesome,  npOD  its  introdaction  in  1833,  and  the  first  cargo  was 
a  total  loss  to  the  adventurers.  At  the  present  time  both  com- 
mand a  good  price ;  and  in  the  month  of  Jannary  the  quitandeiras 
may  be  heard  crying  out  lustily,  "  Ha^JCas  Amerioanas,"  (American 
qiples,)  which  they  sell  for  five  or  six  vintems  each. 


The  FInminenuan  lady  has  oooaaionally  some  respite  from  alare- 
Tstohing  and  household  cares,  when  the  senhor  takes  her  to  Petro- 
polis  or  T^'nca,  or  perhaps  gives  her  a  few  weehE  of  fresh  tur  at 
ConstaDcia  or  Nova  Priboui^.  Such  visits  are  not,  however,  eo 
frequent  as  one  would  wish,  and  the  senhora  must  content  herself 
with  featas,  the  opera,  and  a  ball,  as  a  relief  from  her  usual  round 
of  duties.  An  evening-party  in  Bio  generally  means  a  ball.  Fami- 
liar intercourse  with  the  higher  &milies  is  difficult  of  attainment  by 
foreigners ;  bat  when  the  stranger  is  admitted  he  is  received  m 
familU,  and  all  ceremony  is  laid  aside.  In  such  home-<»rcles  the 
evenings  are  often  spent  in  mosio,  dancing,  and  games  of  romps. 
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Here  men  of  highest  position  are  sometimes  seen  tmbending  their 
stiff  exteriors,  and  joining  heartily  in  innocent  mirth.  A  game 
called  ^'pilha  tre^*  is  a  favorite,  and  is  quite  as  wild  and  noisy  as 
<<  pussy  wants  a  comer/'  An  American  gentleman  informed  me 
that  on  one  occasion  he  joined  in  this  play  with  a  Minister  of  the 
Empire,  the  Yiscountess,  (his  wife,)  two  Senators,  an  ex-Minister- 
plenipotentiary,  three  foreign  Charges  d' Affaires,  and  the  ladies 
and  children  of  the  &mily.  No  one  feared  any  loss  of  dignity  by 
thus  laying  aside,  %t  the  moment,  his  ordinary  gravity,  and  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  Brazilians  have  large  fEunilies,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  children  to  a  single  mother.  I 
saw  a  gentleman — a  planter — ^in  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  who 
was  one  of  twenty-four  children  by  the  same  mother.  I  afterward 
was  presented  to  this  worthy  matron  at  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  much  of  the  home*element  among 
the  Brazilians.  Family  fSte-days  and  birthdays  are  celebrated 
with  enthusiasm.  Though  the  standard  of  general  morality  is  very 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  United  States  and  England,  I  believe 
it  to  be  above  that  of  France,  and  there  is  a  home-feeling  diffused 
among  all  classes,  which  tends  to  render  the  Brazilian  a  more 
order-loving  man  than  the  Gaul.  With  a  pure  religion  his  excel- 
lencies would  make  him  infinitely  superior  to  the  latter. 

The  education  of  the  Brazilian  boy  is  better  than  that  of  his 
sister.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  superficiality :  he  is 
made  a  "little  old  man''  before  he  is  twelve  years  of  age, — ^having 
his  stiff  black  silk  hat,  standing  collar,  and  cane;  and  in  the  city 
he  walks  along  as  if  everybody  were  looking  at  him,  and  as  if  he 
were  encased  in  corsets.  He  does  not  run,  or  jump,  or  trundle 
hoop,  or  throw  stones,  as  boys  in  Europe  and  North  America.  At 
an  early  age  he  is  sent  to  a  collegia,  where  he  soon  acquires  the 
French  language  and  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  education  in  the 
Portuguese.  Though  his  parents  reside  in  the  city,  he  boards  in 
the  collegioy  and  only  on  certain  occasions  does  he  see  his  father  or 
mother.  He  learns  to  write  a  "good  hand,"  which  is  a  tmiversal 
accomplishment  among  the  Brazilians;  and  most  of  the  boys  of  the 
higher  classes  are  good  musicians,  become  adepts  in  the  Latin,  and 
many  of  them  are  taught  to  speak  English  with  creditable  fluency. 
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The  examination  was  formerly  a  great  anniversaiy,  when  the  little 
fellows  were  starched  np  in  their  stiffest  clothes  and  their  minds 
were  <<  cranuned"  for  the  occasion.  The  boys  acted  their  parts,  and 
the  various  'professoreSf  in  exaltation  of  their  office,  read  or  delivered 
memoriter  speeches  to  the  admiring  parents;  and  the  whole  was 
wound  up  by  some  patron  of  the  school  crowning  with  immense 
wreaths  the  ''good  boys''  who  stood  highest  during  the  session. 
Hie  collegio  then  took  a  vacation  of  a  few  weeks,  and  commenced 
again  with  its  boarders,  the  ^'very  young  gentlemen''  students. 
But  these  things  have  greatly  changed  for  the  better,  and  many 
coUegios  are  ably  conducted. 

The  principals  of  these  establishments,  when  gifted  with  good 
administrative  capacities,  reap  large  sums.  One  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted  had,  after  a  few  years'  teaching,  20,0001000  (ten 
tiiousand  dollars)  placed  out  at  interest.  The  professares  do  not 
always  reside  in  the  oolUgio,  but  teach  by  the  hour  for  a  stipulated 
sum,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  instruct  in  a  number  of  schools  during 
the  day.  The  Bnglish  language  has  become  such  a  desiderahim  at 
ffio,  that  every  collegio  has  ii»  professor  Inglez. 

Th^re  has  recently  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  collegios 
as  well  as  in  tiie  public  schools.  The  professores  were  sum- 
mimed,  by  a  commission  under  the  Superintendent  of  Puldio 
Instruction,  to  appear  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  there  to  be 
examined  as  to  their  qualifications  for  giving  instruction.  If 
tiiey  passed  their  examination,  which  was  most  rigid,  th^  re- 
ceived a  license  to  teach,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  a  certain 
fee.  The  principals  also  were  required  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion, if  the  commission  should  think  it  proper;  and  they  were  not 
permitted  to  carry  on  their  cottegios  without  a  certificate.  The 
educational  authorities  also  asserted  their  right  to  visit  these  pri- 
vate academies  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  to  examine  the 
profldency  of  the  scholars  at  any  time  during  the  term,  to  investi- 
gate their  sleeping-apartments,  th^  food,  and  whatever  apper^ 
tamed  to  their  mental  or  j^ysieal  wdl-being..  This  was  not  a 
mere  threat,  but  schools  were  actually  visited,  and  some  were 
reformed  more  rapidly  than  agreeably.  The  system  of  '^cram- 
ming'' was  in  a  measure  broken  up,  and  the  Empire  thus  took 

under  its  control  the  instruction  given  in  the  private  as  well  as  in 
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the  public  aulas.  This  edacational  innovation  at  the  capital  is 
owing  to  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  Yisconde  de  Ita- 
boraby^  and  Dr.  Manuel  Pacheco  da  Silva,  who  is  at  present  the 
President  of  the  first  classical  institution  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  the 
Imperial  College  of  D.  Pedro  II.  The  note  of  reform  was  sounded; 
every  duty  connected  with  teachers  or  scholars  was  fully  in- 
vestigated, and  the  revolution  was  made,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  professares  who  were  degraded  as  incompetent, 
and  parents  who  found  their  children  rigidly  examined  and  only 
promoted  in  the  public  schools  after  convincing  proofs  of  real 
progress. 

There  is  a  common-school  .system  throughout  the  Empire,  more 
or  less  modified  by  provincial  legislation.  The  General  Grovemment 
during  the  years  1854-55  educated  65,413  children:  there  were 
probably  as  many  more  of  whom  we  have  no  Government  report, 
who  were  educated  by  private  tuition  and  under  provincial 
authority.  When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  number  of  slaves  and 
Indians  in  Brazil,  and  also  when  we  reflect  that  the  common-school 
system  is  in  its  infancy,  it  is  an  encouraging  proportion.  There 
are  great  defects  in  these  elementary  schools,  but  each  year  they 
are  improving.  There  seems  to  be  an  inquiiy  among  the  educated 
men  and  the  statesmen  as  to  the  plan  best  adapted  to  the  country. 
This  inquiry  is  not  always  confined  to  the  highest  class  of  citizens. 
Once  in  the  interior  I  was  aroused  from  my  sluinbers  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door.  I  hastily  opened  it,  and  saw  a  respectably- 
dressed  Brazilian,  who  informed  me  that  he  was  a  school-teacher, 
and,  learning  that  an  American  was  in  the  village  and  would  leave 
that  morning,  he  had  made  bold  to  come  at  this  early  hour  (the 
sun  was  just  peeping  over  the  palm-trees)  to  ask  me  if  I  could 
either  give  him  an  account  of  the  American  system  of  teaching,  or 
could  send  him  documents  on  that  subject.  In  the  same  place 
another  teacher  spoke  to  me  of  Horace  Mann's  reports  on  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Massachusetts! 

Great  ignorance  prevails  in  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  and, 
though  many  years  may  elapse  before  a  tolerable  degree  of  know- 
todge  will  be  properly  diffused,  yet  the  beginning  has  been  made^ 
and  the  French  proverb  is  true  in  this  as  in  other  things,  "Ce  n*e$t 
que  le  premier  pas  qw,  cotUe"    (It  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs.) 
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In  the  city  of  Bio,  instraction  can  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes: — ^the  primary,  the  secondary,  (instrrigao  secundariaj)  and 
the  private  schools,  (collegios.)  The  College  of  Pedro  II.,  the 
Military  and  Naval  Academies,  the  Medical  College,  and  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Joseph,  are  also  under  the  direction 
of  the  State.  In  the  private  schools  are  nearly  five  thousand 
scholars. 

Through  some  one  of  these  establishments  the  juvenile  Brazilian 
ascends  the  hill  of  knowledge.  An  institution  already  referred  to, 
which  of  late  has  awakened  more  interest  than  any  other  in  the 
capital  of  Brazil,  was  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  1887,  under 
the  name  of  Collegio  de  Dom  Pedro  II.  It  is  designed  to  give  a 
complete  scholastic  education,  and  corresponds,  in  its  general  plan, 
to  the  lyceums  established  in  most  of  the  provinces,  although  in 
endowment  and  patronage  it  is  probably  in  advance  of  any  of 
those.  There  was  at  the  opening  an  active  competition  for  the 
professorships,  eight  or  nine  in  number.  All  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  creditably  filled.  The  concourse  of  students  was  very 
considerable  from  the  first  organization  of  the  classes.  A  point 
of  great  interest  connected  with  this  institution  is  the  circum- 
stance that  its  statutes  provide  expressly  for  the  reading  and  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  For  some  time 
previous  to  its  establishment,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
used  in  the  other  schools  and  seminaries  of  the  city,  where  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  less  prized  after  so  worthy  an  example  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor's  College.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Spaulding  (who 
was  the  clerical  colleague  of  Dr.  Elidder  at  Eio  de  Janeiro)  had  an 
application  to  supply  a  professor  and  an  entire  class  of  students 
with  Bibles;  to  which  he  cheerfhlly  acceded,  by  means  of  a  grant 
from  the  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies 

The  Military  and  Naval  Academies  are  for  the  systematic  in- 
straction of  the  young  men  destined  to  either  branch  of  the  public 
service.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  any  Brazilian  lad  who  under- 
stands the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  education,  and  the 
Fr^ich  language  so  as  to  render  it  with  fiftcility  into  the  national 
idiom  or  Portuguese,  may,  on  personal  application,  be  admitted  to 
oither  of  these  institutions.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more  in- 
teresting scene  than  the  assembling  of  these  young  men  fbr  their 
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morning  redtationB.  It  carried  me  back  to  the  Nort  em  uni- 
versities; so  mnch  vigor  and  spirit  did  the  Brazilebro  students 
manifest  in  their  sports  and  repartees^  or  in  their  explanations  to 
each  other  of  difficult  points  of  geometry  and  engineering  which 
were  soon  to  be  brought  before  their  professors. ' 

The  regular  army  of  Brasil  is  about  twenty-two  thousand  men. 
The  national  guard  consists  nominally  of  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  men. 

The  Naval  Academy  is  located  on  board  a  man>^f-war  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor,  and  introduoes  its  pupils  at  once  to  life  upon  the 
water. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  occupies  the  old  Jesuits' 
OoUege,  on  the  Morro  do  Castello,  and  is  attended  by  students  in 
the  different  departments,  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred. A  Ml  corps  of  professors,  several  of  whom  have  been  edu- 
cated in  Europe,  occupy  the  different  chairs,  and,  by  their  reputa- 
tion, guarantee  to  the  Brazilian  student  an  extensive  course  of 
lectures  and  study.  The  institution  is  in  close  connection  wrdi 
the  Hospital  da  Misericordia,  which  at  all  times  offers  a  vast  field 
for  medical  observation. 

The  Ideological  Seminary  of  St.  Joseph  has  less  attraction  for 
the  Brazilian  youth  than  any  other  educational  establishment 
at  Bio. 

The  young  Brazileiro,  (of  course  we  speak  of  the  gentleman's 
son,)  after  leaving  his  collegiOy  enters  the  Medical  Academy,  or, 
having  a  warlike  inclination,  becomes  a  middy  or  a  cadet,  or  he 
possibly  may  enter  the  Seminary  of  St.  Joseph.  If  he  has  a  legal 
turn,  he  is  sent  to  the  Law  Schools  at  S.  Paulo  or  Pemambuco. 
The  young  Brazilian  likes  nothing  ignoble :  he  prefers  to  have  a 
gold  lace  around  his  cap  and  a  starving  salary  to  the  cares  and 
toils  of  the  counting-room.  The  Englishman  and  German  are  the 
wholesale  importers,  the  Portuguese  is  the  jobber,  I3ie  Frenchman 
is  the  coiffeur  and  fancy  dealer,  the  Italian  is  the  pedlar,  the  Portu- 
guese islander  is  the  grocer,  the  Brazilian  is  the  gentleman.  Every 
place  in  the  gift  of  the  Government  is  fhll  of  young  attaches,  from 
the  diplomatic  corps  down  to  some  petty  office  in  the  custom- 
house. The  Brazilian,  feeling  himself  above  all  the  drudgery  of 
life,  is  a  man  of  leisure,  and  looks  down  in  perfect  contempt  upon 
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die  foreigner,  who  is  always  gnunbllDg,  firetting,  and  busy.  The 
Kranlian  of  twenty-five  is  an  exquisite.  He  is  dressed  in  the  last 
Paris  fiuhion,  sports  a  fine  cane,  his  hair  is  as  smooth  as  brush  ean. 
make  it,  his  moustache  is  irrejHroachable,  his  shoes  of  the  smallest 
and  glossiest  patteam,  his  diamonds  sparkle,  his  rings  are  unexcep- 
tionable :  in  short,  he  has  a  high  estimation  of  himself  and  his 
clothes.  His  theme  of  conversation  may  be  the  opera,  the  next 
ball,  or  some  young  lady  whose  &ther  has  so  many  cantos. 

In  spite  <^  all  drawbacks,  many  of  these  men,  in  after-life, — 
whether  in  the  dipl(»natio  circle,  in  the  court-room,  in  the  House 
of  Deputies,  or  ia  the  Senate, — show  that  they  are  not  deficient  in 
talent  or  in  acquirements.  They  can  almost  all  turn  a  sentence 
well,  rhyme  when  they  choose,  or  make  a  fine  ore  rotunda  speech, 
echoed  by  the  apaiadog  of  their  companions.  Some  few  become  fine 
scholars,  and  more  of  them  are  readers  than  are  generally  supposed. 
Many  of  them  travel  for  a  year  or  two,  and  are  educated  in  Europe 
or  in  the  United  States.  The  interest  which  the  Bradlians,  with 
D.  Pedro  U.  at  their  head,  are  now  manifosting  in  learned  societies, 
—whose  ranks  are  recruited  from  the  very  class  mentioned,— de- 
monstrates that  the  '<  little  old  men''  of  twelve  have  not  all  turned 
out  ^*  froth',"  though  too  much  of  the  vain,  the  light,  and  the  super- 
ficial must  be  predicated  of  the  Brasilian,  who  looks  upon  cards, 
balls,  and  the  opera  as  essential  portions  of  his  existence.  From 
such  men  you  would  not  expect  much  of  the  ^^  sterner  stuff"  which 
miters  into  the  structure  of  great  statesmen.  Nevertheless,  the 
country  has  made  wonderful  progress;  and  it  must  be  added,  that 
ftom  time  to  time  there  have  arisen  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society 
men  of  power,  who  have  become  leaders.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
origin  or  the  color  of  a  man  that  can  keep  him  down  in  Brazil. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Brazilian  thus  described  is 
not  the  portrait  of  the  large  minority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Empire, 
but  of  one  firom  the  higher  classes  as  generally  found  in  the  cities. 
There  are  exceptions;  but  the  same  religion  and  the  same  mode 
of  thinking  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  given  a  similari^ 
to  all  who  comprise  the  upper  ranks  <^  so<He^,  and  firom  whom 
come  the  magistrates,  officers,  diplomatists,  and  legislators.  Their 
greatest  defect  is  not  the  want  of  a  polished  education,  but  of  a 
sound  morality,  a  pure  religion.     Without  these,  a  man  mi^  be 
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amiable,  refined,  ceremonious;  bat  their  absence  makes  him  irre- 
sponsible, insincere,  and  selfish.  As  nations  are  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals, it  should  be  the  ardent  desire  of  eveiy  Christian  and 
philanthropist  that  this  Southern  people,  which  have  so  fisivorably 
set  out  in  their  national  career,  may  have  that  which  is  fiur  higher 
than  mere  refinement  or  education. 

The  duties  of  the  Brazilian  citizen  are  clearly  defined  in  the 
Constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Empire.  Each  male  citizen  who 
has  attained  his  majority  is  entitled  to  a  vote  if  he  possess  an 
income  of  one  hundred  milreis.  Monks,  domestics,  individuals  not 
in  the  receipt  of  100$000  rent,  and,  of  course,  minors,  are  excluded 
from  voting.  Deputies  to  the  Assembleia  Geral  are  chosen,  through 
electors,  for  four  years.  The  Senator,  who  holds  his  position  for 
life,  is  elected  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  the  Deputado. 
Electors,  chosen  by  popular  suffrage,  cast  their  ballots  for  candi- 
dates aspiring  to  the  senatorial  office.  The  names  of  the  three 
who  stand  highest  on  the  list  are  handed  to  the  Emperor,  who 
selects  one;  and  thus  he  who  has  been  chosen  through  the  people, 
electors,  and  the  Emperor,  takes  his  chair  for  lifetime  in  the  Bra- 
zilian Chamber  of  Peers.  There  seems  to  have  been  great  wisdom 
in  all  these  conservative  measures,  and  their  excellencies  are  the 
more  enhanced  when  we  examine  the  various  laws  and  qualifica- 
tions that  pertain  to  elections  and  candidates  in  the  States  of 
Spanish  America.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  eleven  members,  and  the  Senate,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  must  contain  half  that  number.  The  provincial 
legislators  are  chosen  directly  by  the  people. 

An  election  in  Brazil  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  an  election  in  the 
United  States.  Eio  de  Janeiro  is  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  parishes 
(freguezias)  or  wards.  A  list  of  voters  in  each  parish  is  posted  up 
for  some  weeks  before  an  election,  and  the  Grovemment  designates 
clerks  and  inspectors  for  the  various  freguezias.  The  elections  are 
held  in  churches.  Upon  an  American  expressing  to  a  Brazilian  his 
surprise  in  regard  to  this  seeming  inconsistency  in  a  Boman  Ca- 
tholic country, — where  the  importance  put  upon  the  visible  temple 
is  as  great  as  if  it  were  the  very  gate  of  heaven, — ^no  satisfactory 
reply  was  obtained.  The  only  theory  by  which  the  Fluminensian 
attempted  to  account  for  it  wHs  on  the  supposition  that  when  the 
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Constitational  Govomment  was  adopted  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  give  a  solemnity  to  the  act  of  voting, — ^that  men  in  the  saored 
edifice  and  before  the  altar  wonld  be  restrained  Arom  acts  of  violence, 
and  would  be  otherwise  more  guarded  than  in  a  secular  building. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  political  rancor  will  ride  over 
all  religious  veneration;  for  it  is  said  that  on  certain  occasions,  in 
some  of  the  provinces,  the  exasperated  electors  have  seized  the  tall 
candlesticks  and  the  slender  images  Arom  the  altar  to  beat  conviction 
into  the  heads  of  their  opponents. 

A  ballot-bozy  in  the  shape  of  a  hair  trunk,  is  surrounded  by  the 
clerks  and  inspectors;  the  vote  is  handed  to  the  presiding  officer; 
the  name  of  the  voter  is  checked,  and  the  ballot  is  then  deposited. 
Groups  of  people,  active  electioneerers  and  vote-distributers,  may 
be  seen  in  and  around  the  church,  like  the  crowds  of  the  ''unterri- 
fied"  near  the  polls  in  the  United  States.  The  Government  has 
great  power  in  the  elections  through  the  numerous  office-holders  in 
its  employ;  but  ofbtimes  it  suffers  a  defeat.  The  supreme  authori- 
ties have  the  right  to  set  aside  an  election  in  cases  of  violence  or 
fraudulent  procedure. 

The  parties  are  the  ins  and  the  outSj  or  Government  and 
Opposition.  The  party-lines  were  formerly  more  closely  drawn, 
under  the  names  of  SaquaremaSy  (the  Conservatives,)  and  Luziaa^ 
(the  Progressives.)  These  names  are  derived  from  two  unim- 
portant freguezias  in  the  provinces  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas- 
Geraes,  where  the  elections  were  hotly  contested. 

These  parties  for  some  years  contended  for  power  and  principle, 
and  so  warm  were  their  struggles  that  at  times  they  seemed  to 
battle  more  for  rule  than  for  the  success  of  principles.  The  Luzias 
endeavored  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Brazil  by  adopting  laws  and 
regulations  for  which  the  Saquar^as  did  not  think  the  country 
yet  prepared.  Both  struggled  for  many  years,  and  alternately  held 
the  reins  of  government:  at  last  the  Saquardma  party  triumphed, 
and  since  1848  has  been  at  the  head  of  afEiftirs;  but  Its  principles 
have  been  much  modified. 

At  present  the  two  parties  are  nearly  reconciled,  there  being  few 
dissidents.  This  is  owing  to  the  wise  policy  of  the  Saquaremas. 
They  have  made  good  use  of  their  great  influence;  they  have 
adopted  some  of  the  ideas  of  their  opponents;  and  they  have  pro- 
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moted  to  Goyemment  employment  a  number  of  the  Imzias  wiio 
were  men  of  acknowledged  ability  and  probity. 

This  reconciliation  was  mosUy  owing  to  the  political  tactics 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  Parang  who  was  a  most  skilM  politician 
and  a  fluent  speaker.  He  was  an  instance  of  a  man  of  talent 
reaching  by  his  industry  and  energy  the  highest  position  in  the 
gift  of  the  monarch  and  p^ple.  He  knew  well  how  to  empl<7 
intrigue^  and  his  moral  character  was  by  no  means  spotless;  yet  at 
his  death;  in  September,  1856,  party-spirit  was  laid  aside,  the  fisiults 
of  the  man  were  covered,  and  the  energy  and  talent  of  the  states- 
man only  were  remembered. 

Among  the  distinguished  politicians  and  orators  of  Braeil  may 
be  counted  the  Marquis  of  OHnda,  (Pedro  de  Araujo  Lima,)  who 
was  educated  at  the  Portuguese  University  of  Coimbra,  and  has 
dedicated  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  Begent  during  the  minority  of  the  Emperor,  and 
has  been  at  various  times  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Marquis  d' Abrantes,  (Miguel  Calmon  du  Pin,)  a  skilfU  diplo- 
matist, consummate  financier,  and  a  distinguished  orator,  was  at' 
different  periods  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  made  himself  still 
better  known  by  a  volume  giving  an  account  of  his  diplomatic  mission 
in  Europe.  The  Marquis  d'Abrantes  is  the  President  of  one  of  tiie 
most  useful  and  important  societies  in  Brazil, — A  Sodedade  Auocilia- 
dora  da  Industria  Nacianal, — a  voluntary  company  of  gentlemen 
whose  object  is  to  advance  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  and 
mineral  interests  of  the  country,  by  importing  model  implements, 
by  correspondence  with  agriculturalists  and  manufacturers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  by  combating  indifference  and  indolence 
and  every  unprofitable  routine  of  cultivation,  and  by  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

Among  the  veteran  statesmen  may  be  mentioned  Senator  Yer- 
gueiro,  (once  Eegent  during  the  minority  of  D.  Pedro  II.,)  who  has 
materially  advanced  the  prosperity  of  his  country  by  promoting,  at 
his  own  expense,  European  immigration.  A  fhller  sketch  of  this 
noble  octogenarian  is  found  in  another  chapter. 

The  Visconde  do  TJraguay  (Paulino  Jos6  Scares  de  Souza)  has 
long  been  a  leader  in  Brazilian  politics,  and  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  when  the  cruel  Dictator  Bosas  was  overthrown  by  the 
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combmed  BraziliaD  and  Argentine  armies  and  was  expelled  from 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Yiseonde  de  Itdborahj  (Joachim  Jos6  Bodriges  Torres)  is  a 
akilftil  finander^  who  has  been  frequently  a  member  of  the  Cabinet; 
and  it  is  to  him  that  are  due  the  reforms  in  the  public  treasury  and 
the  ereation  of  a  national  bank.  He  has  reoentiy  been  engaged  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  eduoati<»i^  and  in  reforming  public  in- 
ititutioois. 

The  Yiseonde  de  Abaetd  (Antonio  Paulino  limpo  de  Abreo)  has 
been  many  times  Minister  of  Foreign  AfllEiirSy  and  is  a  brilliant  and 
persuasive  orator. 

The  Yiseonde  de  Sepetiba^  (Aureliano  de  Souaa  Oliveiray)  who 
has  also  been  frequently  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  one  of  the 
first  who  promoted  the  organisation  of  companies  to  execute  dif- 
ferent enterprises  of  internal  improvement. 

The  present  (1857)  Minister  of  Marine  (Jo8o  Mauricio  Wan- 
deriy)  was  President  for  three  years  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  and 
directed  its  afEEurs  with  so  much  energy  and  prudence  that  he  fhlly 
earned  the  honor  of  being  called  by  the  Emperor  to  take  part  in 
the  Cabinet. 

Zacarias  de  Goes  e  Yasconcellos,  former  President  of  the  new 
province  of  Paranti,  is  a  brilliant  orator^  and  was  called  to  a  place 
in  the  Cabinet  which  went  out  in  1858. 

Iiuis  Pedreira  do  Coutto  Ferraz^  though  comparatively  a  young 
man,  has  been  called  to  jdaces  of  high  honor  and  trust,  and  in 
1854-55  filled  the  important  post  (d  Minister  of  the  Bmpire. 

The  Marques  de  Cazias — ^the  Minister  of  War  in  the  Cabinet 
which  has  so  long  been  at  the  head  of  affiurs — ^was,  at  the  death 
of  the  Marques  of  Parani,  placed  by  the  Emperor  over  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Finance.  He  is  a  gentieman  of  ability,  afhble  in  his 
manners,  and  distinguished  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bra- 
ailian  forces  which  aided  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  Bosas. 

The  Yiseonde  de  Jequitinhonha,  (Montezuma,)  as  a  politician^ 
diplomatist,  and  lawyer,  ranks  among  the  first  men  of  .the 
Bmpire. 

Bnudl  has  always  been  well  represented  in  foreign  lands,  and 
her  diplomatic  corps  is  not,  like  that  of  i}ie  United  States,  recruited 
from  mere  political  partisans,  but  its  members  are  fitted  for  their 
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posts  by  education;  discipline^  and  gradnation^  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  diplomatic  ranks  of  England  and  France. 

Among  them  no  one  stands  higher  than  Senhor  Carvalho  de 
Moreiro,  who  represented  Brazil  in  the  United  States  firom  1852  to 
1855.  This  gentleman  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  at  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  and  in  addition  to  his  legal  acquirements  and  abilities 
he  is  a  man  of  varied  culture  and  enlarged  views. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Empire,  and 
want  of  space  alone  prevents  the  mention  of  many  more. 

Titles  of  nobility  have  been  often  used  in  the  foregoing  pageSy 
and  demand  a  farther  explanation. 

Nobility  in  Brazil  is  not  hereditary,  but  bene  merito,  and  has  no 
landed  interest  or  political  influence.  If  a  Brazilian  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  statesmanship,  his  valor,  or  his  philanthropy, 
and  he  receives  patent  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor,  his  son  does 
not  thereby  become  noble.  The  title  is  lost  to  the  fiunily  at  the 
death  of  its  possessor.  While  it  serves  as  a  reward  of  merit 
higher  than  that  of  a  member  of  some  order  of  knighthood,  it 
does  not  build  up  a  potent  aristocratic  circle  which  places  itself 
beyond  the  reach  of  common-bom  mortals.  The  titles  of  nobility 
are  six, — ^viz. :  Marques,  Count,  Viscount  com  grandezay  Baron  com 
grandeza,  Viscount,  and  Baron. 

There  are  six  orders  of  knighthood,  three  of  which  have  been 
established  under  the  present  Emperor.  These,  as  well  as  the  titles 
of  nobility,  are  doubtless  great  safety-valves  for  the  ambition  and 
vanity  of  a  people  who  have  never  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  sim- 
plicity. They  are,  at  most,  harmless;  and,  if  they  make  the  Bra- 
zilians happy  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  it  does  not 
become  the  most  rigid  republican  to  complain,  or  to  wish  to  square 
every  other  (Jovemment  by  his  Procrustean  bed. 
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VmUA  OBAITDB — 8AH  DOMIKOO— SABBATH-KSBPIVOI — ^XAHDIOOA— POHTl  Dl  AKBA-^ 
TIKW  VBOM  JSq£ — THB  ABHAPILLO — OOMXXBOB  OV  BBAKIL — TBI  VI1II8T  BTBAM- 
SHIP  YOTAOI  nr  THB  WOELD — ^AMBBIOAB  BBAICBB'B  WmSMW  SOOIBTT — THB  BHQ- 
U8H  OBMBTB&T — BH0LI8H  OHAFBL — BBAZILIAN  FUNBBALS — TUUOA — ^BBHIIBTT'S 
— OABOADBl — ^BZOUBSIOHS — ^BOTABIOAL  0ABDBH8 — ^AB  OLD  fBIBHI) — ^HOMB. 


Bio  ds  Janeiro,  sometimes  called  A  Carte  (the  Court)  by  the 
firazillans,  while  situated  within  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  only  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Praia  Grande,  on  the  opposite 
aido  of  the  bay,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
The  latter  city  is  in  a  neutral  district,  like  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  United  States,  and  all  the  laws  of  this  metropolis,  as  those 
of  Washington,  emanate  from  the  Greneral  Government. 

Ferry-boats,  resembling  the  small  steamers  on  the  Thames,  run 
half-hourly  between  the  Court  and  Praia  Grande,  touching  at  the 
seat  little  village  of  San  Domingo.  The  passage  is  made  in  thirty 
minutes,  and  gives  a  fine  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  the 
whole  water-line  of  Bio,  and  the  various  anchorages  for  the  ship- 
ping. 

Praia  Grande  and  San  Domingo  stretch  around  a  semicircular 

bay,  and  probably  contain  about  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

On  account  of  the  quietness  and  cheaper  rents,  many  prefer  this 

nde  of  the  water  to  the  urbsfluminis  as  a  place  of  residence.   I  here 

fi^uently  held  religious  services,  and  the  Sabbath  seemed  more 

like  a  day  of  rest  than  in  Bio,  where  so  many  shops  are  open  and 

the  people  generally  given  to  amusement.    In  regard  to  the  holy 

keeping  of  the  day  of  rest  the  Brazilians  are  no  more  scrupulous 

than  their  oo*religionist8  in  France  or  Italy.    Military  parades  are 

as  frequent  upon  that  day  as  any  other;  and  operas,  theatres,  and 

balls  are  probably  more,  crowded  than  during  the  evenings  of 

secular  time.    The  foreign  wholesale  establishments  are  closed; 
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but  many  of  the  native  Bhopkeepers,  and  nearly  all  of  the  small 
French  dealers^  make  as  great  a  display,  in  the  morning  at  least,  as 
on  Monday  or  Saturday.  It  mnst^  however,  be  admitted  to  the 
credit  of  the  Brazilians  that  they  have  made  great  improvements 
in  this  respect.  Formerly  there  was  no  olosihg  of  the  smaller 
places  of  business  on  Sunday,  and  that  day,  until  within  a  few- 
years,  was  the  &vorite  of  the  week  for  holding  auction-sales.  This 
the  authorities  suppressed  by  edict;  and  in  1852,  a  number  of  the 
Brazilian  jobbers,  by  an  agreement,  (convenio,)  for  a  while  ab- 
stained from  Sunday  dealings;  but  this  move  was  by  no  means  so 
apparent  as  the  suj^ression  of  the  auctions.  In  the  discussion 
whi<di  arose  in  regard  to  6abbatii*keeping,  the  Bishop  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  and  the  leading  journals,  took  an  active  part.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  ameliorations,  the  Lord's  day  is  one  of  amuse- 
ment  and  business,  so  fkr  as  Brazilians  are  concerned;  and  its 
profanation  is  such  as  to  shock  even  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  decent  observance  of  that  portion  of  time  in  England,  Scot- 
land, or  the  United  States. 

In  Praia  Grande  and  S.  Domingo  there  are  beautifhl  cJiaearaa, 
(country-seats,)  and  quiet,  shady  nooks,  whose  delicious  fragrance 
and  coolness  contrast  refreshingly  with  the  hot  landing-place  of 
the  steam  ferry-boat. 

Twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  praia  (beach)  will  bring  us  into 
the  sparsely-inhabited  environs,  where  we  may  see  the  coffee-tree, 
with  its  cherry-like  berries,  the  noble  dome-shaped  mangueira, 
whose  fruit  is  esteemed  so  highly  by  the  English  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  orange-trees,  whose  rich,  yellow  burdens  never  become  weari- 
some to  the  eye  or  cloying  to  the  palate.  There,  too,  we  may  see 
fields  of  the  mandioca,  whidi  plant  has  been  and  is  as  much  asso^ 
ciated  with  the  sustentation  of  life  in  Brazil  as  wheat  in  more 
northern  climes.  This  vegetable,  (Jatrapha  tnanihct  2/.,)  being  the 
principal  fkrinaceous  production  of  Brazil,  is  deserving  of  paiiicuiar 
notice.  Its  peculiarity  is  the  union  of  a  deadly  poison  with  highly* 
nutritious  qualities.  It  is  indigenous  to  Brazil,  and  was  known  to 
the  Indians  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  country.  Southey 
remarks: — ^<  If  Ceres  deserved  a  place  in  the  mythology  of  Greeoe^ 
ioT  more  might  the  deification  of  that  person  have  been  expected 
who  instructed  his  fellows  in  the  use  of  mandioo.'^    It  is  difficult 
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to  iinagni«  how  savagra  shoold  have  ever  disocrvered  that  a  whole- 
Bome  food  might  be  prepared  from  Uiis  root. 

Their  mode  of  preparation  was  by  scraping  it  to  a  flue  pnlp  with 
(^ter-fihells,  or  with  an  instroment  made  of  sm^  sharp  stones  set 
in  a  piece  of  bark,  so 
as  to  form  a  rude 
rasp.  The  pnlp  waa 
then  nibbed  or  gronnd 
with  a  stone,  the  jnjoe 
careMl;  expressed, 
and  tlie  last  remain- 
ing mcHStore  erapoiv 
Ktedbyl&efire.  The 
operation  of  prepar- 
ing it  waa  thought 
vnirtiolesome,  and  Uie 
davee,  whose  bnsi- 
ness  it  was,  took  the 
flowers  of  the  tAambi 
and  the  root  of  the 
vntcu  in  their  food, 
"to  etrengthec  the 
heart  and  stomadi." 

The  Portngaeee 
soon  invented  milla 
and  presses  for  this 
purpose.  The;  usually 

preseed  it  in  oellaru,  -»«.».•«.  ".t«o .hot., 

■nd  places  where  it 

was  least  likely  to  oGoadon  accidental  harm.  In  these  places  it  is  said 
that  a  white  insect  was  found  generated  by  this  deadly  jnioe,  itself 
not  leas  deadly,  with  which  the  natiTe  women  sometimes  poisoned 
their  husbands,  and  sUves  their  masters,  by  patting  it  in  their 
food.  A  pouHioe  of  mandioc,  with  its  own  juioe,  waa  conaiderod 
excellent  for  imposthumes.  It  was  adnUnistered  for  worms,  and 
was  applied  to  old  wounds  to  eat  away  the  diaeased  flesh.  For 
some  poisons,  atao,  and  for  the  bite  of  certain  snakes,  it  was 
esteemed  a  sovereign  antidote.    The  mmple  juioe  was  used  for 
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cleaning  iron.  The  poisonous  quality  is  confined  to  the  root;  for 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  eaten,  and  even  the  juice  might  be 
made  innocent  by  boiling,  and  be  fermented  into  vinegar,  or  inspis- 
sated till  it  became  sweet  enough  to  serve  for  honey. 

The  crude  root  cannot  be  preserved  three  days  by  any  possible 
care,  and  the  slightest  moisture  spoils  the  flour.  Piso  observes, 
that  he  had  seen  great  ravages  occasioned  among  the  troops  by 
eating  it  in  this  state.  There  were  two  modes  of  preparation,  by 
which  it  could  more  easily  be  kept.  The  roots  were  sliced  under 
water,  and  then  hardened  before  a  fire.  When  wanted  for  use, 
they  were  grated  into  a  fine  powder,  which,  being  beaten  up  with 
water,  became  like  a  cream  of  almonds.  The  other  method  was 
to  macerate  the  root  in  water  till  it  became  putrid,  then  hang  it 
up  to  be  smoke-dried;  and  this,  when  pounded  in  a  mortar,  pro- 
duced a  flour  as  white  as  meal.  It  was  frequently  prepared  in  this 
manner  by  savages.  The  most  delicate  preparation  was  by  pressing 
it  through  a  sieve  and  putting  the  pulp  immediately  in  an  earthen 
vessel  on  the  fire.  It  then  granulated,  and  was  excellent  when 
either  hot  or  cold. 

The  native  mode  of  cultivating  it  was  rude  and  summary.  The 
Indians  cut  down  the  forest-trees,  let  them  lie  till  they  were  dry 
enough  to  bum,  and  then  planted  the  mandioc  between  the  stumps. 
They  ate  the  dry  flour  in  a  manner  that  baffled  all  attempts  at 
imitation.  Taking  it  between  their  fingers,  they  tossed  it  into 
their  mouths  so  neatly  that  not  a  grain  was  lost.  No  Buropean 
ever  tried  to  perfbrm  this  feat  without  powdering  his  face  or  his 
clothes,  to  the  amusement  of  the  savages. 

The  mandioc  supplied  them  also  with  their  banqueting-drink. 
They  prepared  it  by  an  ingenious  process,  which  savage  man  has 
often  been  cunning  enough  to  invent,  but  never  cleanly  enough  to 
reject.  The  roots  were  sliced,  boiled  till  they  became  soft,  and  set 
aside  to  cool.  The  young  women  then  chewed  them,  after  which 
they  were  returned  into  the  vessel,  which  was  filled  with  water, 
and  once  more  boiled,  being  stirred  the  whole  time.  When  this 
process  had  been  continued  sufficiently  long,  the  unstrained  con- 
tents were  poured  into  earthen  jars  of  great  size,  and  buried  up 
to  the  middle  in  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  jars  were  closely 
stopped,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  fermentation  took 
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^ac6.  They  had  an  old  superstition  that  if  it  were  made  by  men 
it  would  be  good  for  nothing.  When  the  drinidng-^ay  arrived, 
the  women  kindled  fires  around  these  jars,  and  served  out  the 
warm  potion  in  half-gourds,  which  the  men  came  dancing  and 
singing  to  receive,  and  always  emptied  at  one  draught.  They 
never  ate  at  these  parties,  but  continued  drinking  as  long  as  one 
drop  of  the  liquor  remained,  and,  having  exhausted  all  in  one 
house,  removed  to  the  next,  till  they  had  drank  out  all  in  the  town. 
These  meetings  were  commonly  held  about  once  a  month.  De  Lery 
witnessed  one  which  lasted  three  days  and  three  nights.  Thus, 
man,  in  every  age  and  country,  gives  proof  of  his  depravity,  by 
converting  the  gifts  of  a  bountiful  Providence  into  the  means  of 
his  own  destruction. 

Mandioca  is  difficult  of  cultivation, — the  more  common  species 
requiring  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  to  ripen.  Its  roots  have 
a  great  tendency  to  spread.  Cut  slips  of  the  plant  are  inserted  in 
large  hills,  which  at  the  same  time  counteract  this  tendency,  and 
furnish  it  with  a  dry  soil,  which  the  mandioca  prefers.  The  roots, 
when  dug,  are  of  a  fibrous  texture,  corresponding  in  appearance  to 
those  of  the  long  parsnip.  The  process  of  preparation  is  first  to 
boil  them,  then  remove  the  rind,  after  which  the  pieces  are  held 
by  the  hand  in  contact  with  a  circular  grater  turned  by  water- 
power.  The  pulverized  material  is  then  placed'  in  sacks,  several 
of  which,  thus  filled,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  screw-press 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  poisonous  liquid.  The  masses  thus  solidi- 
fied by  pressure  are  beaten  fine  in  mortars.  The  substance  is 
next  transferred  to  open  ovens,  or  concave  plates,  heated  beneath, 
where  it  is  constantly  and  rapidly  stirred  until  quite  dry.  The 
appearance  of  the  fiurinha,  when  well  prepared,  is  very  white  and 
beautifhl,  although  its  particles  are  rather  coarse.  It  is  found  upon 
every  Brazilian  table,  and  forms  a  great  variety  of  healthy  and 
palatable  dishes.  The  fine  substance  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the 
mandioca,  when  preserved,  standing  a  short  time,  constitutes  the 
tapioca  of  commerce,  so  well  known  in  the  culinary  departments 
of  North  America  and  Europe,  and  is  now  a  valuable  export  from 
BraziL 

Another  species,  called  the  Atjnm,  (manihot  Aipim,)  is  common. 
It  is  destitute  of  aU  poisonous  qualities,  and  is  boiled  or  roasted^ 
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and  18  but  little  inferior  to  the  potato  or  the  large  Italian 
chestnut.  It  has  firrther  the  adrantage  of  requiring  but 
eight  months  to  ripen^  althou^  it  cannot  be  converted  into 
fiuinha. 

Kot  far  from  Praia  Grande  is  the  foundry;  engine-manufiEUitoiy, 
and  ship-yard  of  Fonte  da  Ar^  where  four  or  five  hundred 
mechanics  and  laborers,  under  {iur(q[>ean  and  Brazilian  super- 
vision, are  turning  out  works  of  importance  and  magnitude.  In 
the  year  1864,  besides  kettles,  stills,  and  bdlers,  this  establish- 
ment constructed  four  steamers  with  their  engines,  and  two  more 
steamers  and  a  bark  were  upon  the  stocks. 

But  the  most  attractive  part  of  this  side  of  the  water  is  the 
peacefdl  and  beautiful  Bua  da  Ingd  and  the  Praia  de  Carahy.  We 
wind  through  a  thoroughfiure — if  it  can  ]>e  so  called— overhung  by 
graceful  shade-trees }  and  on  either  side,  almost  hidden  by  hedges 
ci  mimosa,  creeping  and  flowering  vines,  huge  plants  and  cacti  in 
g<»rgeous  bloom,  are  the  vermilion  roo&  and  the  blue  arabesques 
of  Brazilian  cottages.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reach  the  Praia  de 
Carahy,  where  the  &nning  sea-breeze  dadiee  the  waves  in  foaming 
brightness  against  the  shell-paved  beach.  The  scene  beyond  is 
indescribable  in  its  beauty  and  its  grandeur;  and  the  view  of  the 
snrroimding  mountains  and  Bio  de  Janeiro  nestling  at  their  base 
has  often  reminded  me  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hillard  in  regard 
to  Naples  and  Bdinbui^h^  when  he  says,  '^  The  works  of  man's  hands 
are  subordinate  to  the  grand  and  commanding  features  of  nature 
around  and  above  them :  .  .  .  .  the  magnificent  lines  and  sweeps 
of  the  landscape  eat  up  the  city  itself" 

When  I  gazed  from  the  craggy  cliff  of  IngA  upon  the  reeling 
surf  beneath, — ^the  gracefol  lali^like  Bay  of  Jnnquba  on  our  left, 
the  islet  of  Boa  Yiagem  before  us,  crowned  with  its  picturesque 
chapd,  dear  to  mariners  and  kissed  by  the  breeze-swayed  palm- 
tree,  and  as  with  silent  wonder  I  beheld  &r  across  the  water  the 
giant  groiq>ings  of  the  Pflo  de  Assucar,  the  Tres  Irmlos,  the  wide- 
topped  6avia,  the  oolumnar  Coreovado,  and  the  distant  T\juca, — 
I  could  realize  the  emotions  of  the  same  polished  and  forcible 
writer  when  acknowledging  the  utter  impossibility  of  describing 
the  Italian  scene  to  whidi  the  Brazilian  landscape  is  equal  in 
beauty  and  saperior  in  sublimity.    What  Mr.  Hillard  has  said  of 
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the  gloriouB  environs  of  Naples  is  donbly  true  of  the  view  fiwa 
Ii^  ■ — "  What  words  can  analyse  and  take  to  pieces  the  parte  and 
detaito  of  this  matchless  paQorama,  or  onraTel  that  magic  ireb  of 
beauty  into  which  palaces,  villas,  forests,  gardens,  the  moontains 
and  the  sea,  are  woven  f  What  pen  can  paint  the  soft  cnrvee,  the 
gentle  nndnlatione,  the  flowing  outlines,  the  craggy  steeps,  and  the 
&r-Been  heights,  which,  in  their  combination,  are  bo  full  of  grace, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ezpreaeion  f  Words  here  are  imperfect  in- 
Btmmenta,  and  mnst  yield  their  place  to  the  pencil  and  the  graver. 
Bnt  no  canvas  cui  reprodnoe  the  light  and  color  which  play  around 
this  enchanting  region.  So  skill  can  catch  the  changing  haes  of 
the  distant  moontains,  the  star-points  of  the  playing  waves,  the 
films  of  parple  and  green  which  spread  themselves  over  the  calm 
waters,  the  eonseta  of  gold  and  orange,  and  the  aerial  veils  of  rose 
and  amethyst  which  drop  over  the  hills  from  the  skies  of  morning 
and  evening." 

Snch  scenes  can  he  felt,  not  described. 

If  we  now  torn  from  the  white  beaoh  and  the  magnificent 
Vitta  de  Ingd,  and  seek  the  reddish-colored  hills  which  are 
beyond  the  Bay  ot  Jonynba,  we  shall  in  our  rambles  frequently 
meet  portions  of  the  earth  il«shly  thrown  up.  This  has  been  done 
by  the  armadillo;  for  the  pointed  snout 
and  die  strong  claws  of  this  little  buckler-  ,   />  '^ 

dad  animal  admirably  adapt  him  for  bur-  r  '—•  . 

rowing,  which  operation  he  performs  with  \ 

soch  astonishing  rapidity  that  it  is  almost  ) 

impoaable  to  get  at  him  by  dig^ng.     The 

hnnterfl,  in  such  a  oase,  resort  to  fire,  and  ^-^ 

naoke  the  armadillo  out  of  his  den.    Wot         ■'^'l^/^l.^^''--.- 
being  able  to  stand  the  ftimes  of  burning  the  aiim*dillo. 

wood,  the  little  fellow  rushes  through  the 

new-made  aperture,  rolls  himself  np,  is  easily  captured,  and  his 
deboate  flesh  is  soon  consigned  to  the  kitchen.  This  power  of 
enveloping  himself  so  completely  in  his  shell  that  he  i^ppears  like 
a  round  stone  or  a  ooooannt,  is  a  provision  of  a  kind  Providenoe- 
The  armadillo  cannot  run  with  any  degree  of  r^idity,  and,  when 
attacked  by  birds  of  prey,  he  rolls  himself  up  like  a  hedgehog,  and 
olfen  only  a  k^  oniform  anr&oe  impervious  to  beaks  and  talons. 
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Or  agiun,  if  Bet  upon  by  a  dog  or  some  small  quadraped,  he  "swal- 
lows hims^T'  and  rolls  down  a  hill.    I  have  before  me  a  Bpecimen 
of  the  armadillo  that  waa  seized  Id  his 
— -^  »,-.  doabled-np  state  and  throst  immediately 

"^'  ..■  -t-;  '  into  boiling  water,  which  has  preserved 
him  in  that  position.  So  little  does  it  re- 
semble the  live  animal  or  his  natoral 
elongated  appearance,  that  no  &iend  to 
whom  I  have  shown  him  could  divine 
what  it  was,  nearly  every  one  taking  him 
to  be  some  strange  Brasilian  nnt.  The  en- 
gravings afford  a  perfect  likeness  of  him 
&om  two  different  points  of  view :  neither 
head  nor  tail  can  be  made  of  him,  unless 
the  triangular  piece  is  his  os  ft-ontis. 

In  returning  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  it  is 
often  an  agreeable  variety  to  make  the 
passage  in  afalua.*    This  is  a  species  of 
boat  with  lateen  sails,  and  may  be  of 
twenty  or  forty  tons'  burden.    They  are  maimed  by  a  captain,  who 
steen,  takes  the  three-cent  fare,  and  scolds  the  poor  blacks.   When 
it  is  calm,  the  more  than  half-naked  negroes  slowly  pull  at  the 
long  oars,  which  are  so  heavy,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  "  par- 
chase,"  they  are  obliged  to  step  up  on  a  sort  of  bench  before  them, 
and  thna,  rising  and  falling  to  a  monotonous  African  ditty,  they 
form  one  of  the  peculiar  sights  of  Bio.    Uany  of  the  poorer 
classes  go  as  passengers  on  these  falutu;   but  they  are  mostly 
used  for  the  transportation  of  light  cargoes  to  various  towns  on 
the  bay.     If  we  take  a  falua  to  the  Sande,  we  pass  through  vast 
quantities  of  shipping. 

The  great  interests  of  Brazilian  commerce  draw  an  immense 
number  of  vessels  ttom  all  portions  of  the  globe.  Brazil  itself  po6> 
sesses  the  second  navy  of  the  Western  World,  and  her  steam- 
Mgates  and  her  sloops-of-war  rendered  esaential  service  in  th« 
overthrow  of  the  tyrant  Bosaa  at  Bnoncs  Ayres. 
^nce  1889,  Brazil  has  had  eteauship-lines  numing  along  the 
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whole  of  her  four  thousand  mileB  of  sea-coast,  bnt  it  was  not  tintil 
1850  that  steam-commiinication  was  established  to  Europe.  It  was 
then  that  the  Boyal  British  Mail  Steamship  Company,  whose 
vessels  start  from  Southampton,  began  their  monthly  voyages; 
and  now  Brazil  has  no  less  than  eight  different  lines  of  steamers, 
connecting  her  with  England,  France,  Hamburg^  Portugal,  Belgium, 
and  Sardinia.  The  United  States,  which  hitherto  has  been  the 
great  commercial  rival  of  Great  Britain  in  Brazil,  has  not  a  single 
Hne  of  steamers  to  any  portion  of  South  America;  and,  while 
England  is  reaping  golden  harvests,  the  balance  of  trade  is  each 
year  accumulating  against  us.  With  all  this  so  evident,  it  does 
seem  strange  that  the  General  Government  of  the  Union,  which 
has  aided  in  extending  our  mercantile  interests  by  subsidies  to 
steamships  running  to  other  lands,  has  been  so  tardy  in  regard  to 
South  America,  and  especially  unmindful  of  Branl.  England's 
commerce  with  Brazil  since  the  establishment  of  her  first  steam- 
line  in  1850  has  increased  her  exports  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent.,  while  the  United  States  has  required  thirteen  years  to  make 
the  same  advance.  Her  entire  commerce  with  Brazil,  imports  and 
exports,  has  advanced  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  since 
her  first  steam-line  was  established.  Each  year  the  balance  of 
trade  is  increasing  rapidly  against  us.  In  1856,  the  United  States 
exported  to  Brazil  $5,094,904,  while  in  return  the  United  States 
imported  from  Brazil  $19,262,657,  or,  in  other  words,  our  last 
year's  trading  with  Brazil  left  against  us  the  cash  balance  of 
$14,167,758,  which  we  had  to  pay  at  heavy  rates  of  exchange. 
England,  in  1855,  sold  Brazil  $28,000,000,  and  bought  of  her  in 
return  only  $15,000,000,  thus  leaving  the  latter  her  debtor.  Why 
is  there  such  a  disastrous  accotmt  against  us?  British  steamers, 
energy,  and  capital,  and  our  neglect,  have  thus  advanced  the 
commerce  of  England.  Our  Government  and  our  merchants, 
notwithstanding  their  boasted  enterprise,  have  done  next  to 
nothing  to  foster  the  trade  with  Brazil.  Purchasing  as  we  do  half 
her  coffee  crop  and  the  greater  portion  of  her  India-rubber,  there 
ought  to  be  an  effort  on  our  part  to  introduce  effectually  the 
many  productions  of  our  countiy  which  we  can  ftimish  as  well  as 
Great  Britain.  Our  common  cottons  are  better  than  the  imitations 
(tf  the  same  manufiictured  at  Manchester,  England,  and  yet  labelled 
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«  LoweU  driUings  "  and  <'  York  MiUs,  Saoo,  Me."  We  can  fomldbi 
many  kinds  of  hardware  and  other  items  cheaper  and  better  than 
JBngland.  The  few  e£forts  made  by  single  individuals  (as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  N.  Sands, — ^FilgneiraSi  Sands  &  Go.)  to  introdnce  the  labor- 
saving  machines  of  oar  country  have  already  resulted  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  four  di|ferent  Brazilian  houses  in  Bio  de  Janeiro,  where 
one  can  purchase  various  articles  under  the  comjnrehensive  name  of 
Cfenros  Norte  Americanos.  In  1856,  the  United  States  purchased  one- 
third  of  all  the  exports  of  Brazil,  but  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  the  Empire  were  not  one4enth  of  the  Brazilian  imports. 
This  subject  demands  investigation  from  individuals  and  from  our 
Government.  It  does  not  fall  within  my  province  to  extend  this  to 
greater  length  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  but  the  statistician  and 
the  political  eccmomist,  as  well  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
inerce,  will  find  in  the  Appendix  much  information  in  regard  to  our 
business-relations  with  Brazil;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  but  juat 
and  due  to  one  who  has  consecrated  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  both  countries,  that  I  should  mention  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bainey.  This  gentleman,  though  young  in 
years,  but  old  in  experience,  visited  Brazil  in  1854  for  the  purpose 
of  travelling  through  this  extensive  Empire.  On  arriving  at 
Pari,  on  the  Amazon,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  immense  resources 
of  the  country,  the  trade  which,  default  of  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  was  seeking  an  outlet  five  thousand  miles 
away,  while  our  own  land  was  two  thousand  miles  nearer,  that  he 
studied  the  Portuguese  language  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  £EUit8  in  the  case.  So  impressed  was  he  with  the  glaring  truth 
that  the  trade  of  all  Brazil  was  gliding  from  us,  and  that  nothing 
but  steamship-intercourse  could  restore  it,  that  he  gave  up  his 
intended  prolonged  explorations  of  the  interior,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  endeavor  to  connect  our  country  by  steam  with  this 
growing  Empire.  He  perceived  that  it  could  be  easily  accomplished 
by  running  a  mail  steamship-line  md  the  West  Indies  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  and  there  connecting  with  the  various  Brazilian 
lines  which,  having  their  head-quarters  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  touched 
not  only  at  every  important  seaport  town  and  city,  but  extended 
to  the  fertile  regions  of  the  La  Plata.  He  conceived  that  such  a 
line  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  both  the  large 
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fiddfl  of  eommerce  comprehended  in  the  West  Indies  and  Northern 
and  Eastern  South  America.  He  did  not,  however,  look  upon  the 
matter  as  of  mere  dollars  and  cents,  but  as  one  of  essential  wel&re 
to  the  Western  Continent.  At  a  peconiary  loss  to  himself^  he  has 
travelled  twice  from  Washington  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  visiting  the 
Anuuson  and  the  West  Indies, — agoing  before  the  executive  heads 
and  the  statesmen  of  each  Oovemment,  and  has  called  their  atten- 
tion  to  the  important  fkcts  which  he  has  elucidated  after  patient 
investigation.  It  was  a  favorite  idea  that  the  interests  of  this 
continent  should  be  united;  that  the  policy  of  the  North  and  South 
American  States  should  be  essentially  American,  and  not  European; 
and  that  to  this  end  they  should  be  locked  in  the  closest  embraces 
of  steam,  by  which  alone  they  could  cultivate  those  intimate  rela- 
tions of  friendship  and  that  mutual  confidence  which  would  result 
in  the  improvement  of  commerce  and  the  material  advancement 
of  the  New  World.  ^  And  as  Brasil  is  the  second  country  of  the 
Western  World  and  the  leader  of  the  South  American  States,  a 
connection  with  her  will  be  beneficial,  not  only  io  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  both  countries,  but  will  be  advancing  the  higher 
and  better  interests  of  humanity  in  every  nation  of  onr  whole 
continent. 

Our  communication  with  Brazil,  and  consequentiy  with  aU  South 
America,  is  now  exceedingly  difficult.  We  have  no  means  of 
sending  letters  and  passengers  except  by  sailing-vessels,  which  are 
slow,  unreliable,  and  but  little  disposed  to  accommodate  the 
interests  of  rivals.  Nearly  all  passengers  and  letters  now  go  to 
Liverpool,  thence  to  Southampton  or  the  Continent,  and  thence  to 
Brazil,  La  Plata,  and  the  Windward  Islands, — a  distance  of  nearly 
nine  thousand  miles.  Our  commercial  men  not  only  have  to  send 
by  tills  most  unnatural  transit,  but  are  compelled  to  submit  also  to 
the  most  harassing  disadvantages,  and  are  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
European  rivals.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  the  last  Con* 
gress,  in  the  pressure  of  the  business  preceding  the  inauguration, 
did  not  have  time  to  act  upon  the  report  laid  bef<Mre  that  body.  It 
is,  however,  only  a  work  of  time,  and  no  doubt  anotiier  year  will 
not  roll  round  before  this  line,  so  important  to  the  interests  of  our 
country,  will  be  established.  In  the  mean  time  the  able  report  and 
the  joint  bill  reported  unanimously  by  the  committees  of  the 
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Senate  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatiyes,  show  the  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  persevering  efforts  of  Dr.  Bainey;  and  the  reader  will 
find  in  it  a  complete  statement  of  the  case^  and  of  the  argent  want 
of  steam-communication  with  South  America.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  various  anchorages  are  plainly  laid  down  in  the  plan  of  the 
bay;  and  no  Mght  can  be  more  gay  than  the  forests  of  masts, 
on  a  Brasilian  holiday;  decked  out  in  bright  flags  and  flaunting 
streamers. 

Behind  the  island  of  Enauidos  are  the  English;  French;  German; 
Portuguese;  and  Sardinian  steamers,  which  have  come  over  the 
pleasantest  route  that  is  known  in  ocean-navigation.  I  have  sailed 
on  many  seaS;  but  I  know  of  no  voyage  which;  all  things  considered, 
is  comparable  to  that  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  to  England.  We  are  out 
of  sight  of  land  but  six  days  at  the  longest  stretch;  (from  Pemam- 
buco  to  the  Cape  de  Yerds ;)  while  the  average  number  of  days  at 
sea  without  stopping  are  two  and  a  half.  From  Bio  to  Bahia  there 
are  but  three  days'  steaming  over  summer  waters;  and  the  ten 
or  twelve  hours  at  the  second  city  of  the  Empire  gives  plenty  of 
time  for  refreshing  promenades  or  rides  into  the  country.  In 
less  than  two  days  we  land  at  PemambucO;  where  we  spend  from 
twelve  to  twenty  hourS;  lay  in  a  stock  of  fine  oranges  and  pine- 
apples; (capital  anti-nauseaticS;)  and  perhaps  purchase  a  few  scream- 
ing parrots  or  chattering  monkeys  to  present  to  our  European 
friends.  We  then  steam  for  St.  Vincent;  (Cape  de  YerdS;)  where 
we  remain  a  few  hours,  and;  next  steering  northward;  in  forty- 
eight  hours  we  behold;  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  sea,  the  tall 
Peak  of  TenerifFe  lifting  itself  more  than  thirteen  thousand  feet 
from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  Here  we  revel  in  peaches,  pears, 
figS;  and  luscious  clusters  of  grapes, — ^in  short;  all  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone.  We  pass  through  the  Canaries,  and  in  thirty 
hours  are  at  Funchal,  where  the  fruit-dose  is  repeated;  a  walk  upon 
the  shore  (if  health-bill  clean)  is  permitted,  and,  after  being  bored 
a  few  hours  by  the  pedlars  and  grape-venders,  we  bid  farewell  to 
picturesque  Madeira,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  sail  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  and  anchor  before  Lisbon.  When  we  leave 
Portugal,  we  steam  along  its  coast  and  that  of  Sjmin,  and  in 
three  days  we  land  at  Southampton.  No  such  steamer-voyage 
exists  in  the  world;   and  those  who  are  in  quest  of  the  new,  the 
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fftarangO;  and  the  beautiful,  can  nowhere  bo  easily  and  bo  cheaply 
gratify  their  wiflheB  in  thoBe  respects  as  by  the  trip  from  South- 
ampton to  Eio,  or  vice  versd. 

To  return  from  our  digression :  we  now  look,  from  the  island  of 
SnxadoB,  upon  what  are  called  the  loading  and  the  discharging 
grounds  or  anchorage. 

On  either  hand,  over  yessels  of  every  class, — from  the  coasting- 
smack  to  the  largest  freighting-ships, — ^may  be  seen  the  flags  of 
E^Mun,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Naples,  France,  Belgium, 
Bremen,  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  the  United  States, 
the  South  American  Bepublics,  and  Brazil.  These  vessels  are  re- 
quired to  anchor  at  sufficient  distance  apart  to  swing  clear  of  each 
other  in  all  the  different  positions  in  which  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
tide  may  place  them  :  thus,  boats  may  pass  among  them  at  plea- 
Bure.  Here  and  there  guard-ships  are  stationed,  to  prevent 
smuggling;  and  near  by  are  several  hulks  of  Brazilian  men-of- 
ivar,  one  of  which  is  used  as  the  seat  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

Situated  accessibly  as  the  port  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  is,  upon  the 
great  highway  of  nations,  with  a  harbor  unrivalled,  not  only  for 
beauty,  but  also  for  the  security  it  affords  to  the  mariner,  it  be- 
comes a  touching-point  for  many  vessels  not  engaged  in  Brazilian 
commerce.  Those  that  suffer  injury  in  the  perils  of  the  sea  between 
the  equator  and  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  generally  put  in  here  for 
repairs.  Many  sons  of  the  ocean,  with  dismasted  or  waterlogged 
vessels,  have  steered  for  this  harbor  as  their  last  hope.  At  the 
same  time,  nearly  all  men-of-war  and  many  merchantmen,  bound 
round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  put  in  here  to  re- 
plenish their  water  and  fresh  provisions.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
business  and  of  Providence,  missionaries,  either  outward  or  home- 
ward bound,  were  in  various  instances  thrown  among  us  for  a 
brief  period;  and  we  scarcely  knew  which  to  value  most, — the  pri- 
vilege of  enjoying  their  society  and  counsel,  or  that  of  extending 
to  them  those  Christian  hospitalities  not  always  expected  on  a 
foreign  shore.  We  enjoyed  many  such  visits  that  will  long  be 
remembered,  and  we  seemed  to  be  brought  directly  in  contact  with 
Russia,  India,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Central  and  South  Africa, 
— the  countries  where  the  individuals  met  with  had  severally 
labored. 
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Such  circomstaDoes  beautifully  illustrate  the  t^entral  position  and 
the  important  character  of  the  harbor  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  whi<di 
forms  a  converging-point  for  vessels  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  for  returning  voyages  from  Australia,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Annually  more  than  twelve  thousand  mariners^  sailing  under  the 
flags  of  England  and  the  United  States,  are  gathered  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro.  This  class  of  men  demands  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
philanthropic  Christian.  If  pestilence  visits  Bio,  they  are  sure  to 
£Btll  before  it  sooner  than  any  other  men  who  resort  thither.  The 
improvidence  of  sailors  is  proverbial,  and  their  general  dissipation 
and  recklessness  are  well  known.  A  greater  proportion  of  these 
men  die  annually  than  of  those  who  follow  any  other  calling. 
They  therefore  really  call  for  most  earnest  effort  in  their  behalf, 
both  morally  and  physically. 

The  exertions  that  have  been  made  among  sailors  at  Bio  from 
time  to  time  have  not  been  entirely  in  vain.  The  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society — a  noble  institution,  which  has  carried  the 
church  over  the  world  for  Americans  and  Englishmen— established 
a  chaplaincy  at  this  port  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  No  chapel 
was  ever  erected,  because  the  peculiar  regulations  of  the  port  are 
such  that  vessels  lie  at  anchor  away  from  the  shore ;  hence  it  has 
been  usual  to  hold  services  on  board  various  vessels  that  might  be 
in  the  harbor.  The  Bethel  flag,  with  its  white  dove,  would  be 
hoisted  to  the  main,  and,  when  unfUrlod  to  the  breeze,  like  a 
church-bell,  though  mute,  would  call  the  hardy  mariners  from  the 
various  anchorages  to  come  up  to  the  floating  tabernacle,  there  to 
join  in  the  hymn  of  praise,  or  to  listen,  in  this  distant  dime,  to 
the  lessons  of  sacred  truth.  During  a  number  of  years  it  was  my 
privilege,  in  connection  with  duties  on  shore,  to  fill  the  post  of 
American  Chaplain.  It  was  my  custom,  when  the  port  was 
healthy,  to  visit  the  English  and  American  vessels  each  Friday, 
conversing  with  the  officers,  dropping  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
sailors,  and  placing  in  the  hand  of  each  a  tract  to  announce  the 
ship  over  which  the  Bethel  flag  would  float  on  the  following  Sun- 
day. When  the  yellow  fever  prevailed,  I  daily  attended  the  hos- 
pitals and  boarded  the  ships  to  administer  the  comforts  of  the 
gospel  to  the  sick  and  dying  sailors.    Poor  fellows !    Many  passed 
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from  time  into  eternity  withoot  being  able  to  send  a  parting  mes- 
■age  to  their  distaiit  friends;  bnt,  whenever  I  could  ascertain  the 
address  of  their  relativee,  I  forwarded  their  dying  words,  wMoh 
were  freqaently  the  ontpoorings  of  their  faith  and  hope  in  Christ. 

In  this  round  of  duties  I  was  materially  aided  by  Senhor  Leo- 
poldo,  the  gvarda-mor,  who,  with  great  kindness,  made  an  exception 
in  &Tor  of  the  ohapl^,  allowing  me  to  visit  all  the  vessels  in  port 
without  the  special  daily  permit.* 

From  the  loading-ground  to  the  British  Cemetery  at  Gamboa 
the  distanoe  by  water  is  little  more  than  a  mile ;  and  often  have  I 


had  to  lead  the  mournful  procession  fVom  the  landing-plaoe  up  the 
green  walks  of  this  quiet  and  retired  resting-plaoe  for  the  dead. 
Id  this  beautifhl  and  secluded  spot  sleep  more  than  one  minister- 
plenipotentiary  and  admiral.  Men  of  eminent  station,  as  well  as  the 
unknown  English  and  American  citieen,  the  German,  the  French- 
man, the  Swede,  and  the  representatives  of  the  commercial  marine 
of  almost  every  nation,  here  slumber  in  death.     No  portion  of  Bio 

*  Thil  wortaa;  mh  ba  bettor  ftpprcoiatod  'whan  tha  rMdar  it  informad  that,  bj 
tka  lUTTOw  and  rcatriotad  port-lam  of  Braiil,  no  ona  azoapt  a  outom-haoaa  oSoar 
•■a  Tiai^  witboat  pamlt,  «  *«aMl  UiM  ia  ■<'"'"  Tn'-'g  m«  penaltj  for  eaoh 
oboee  ia  a  fine  of  Oft;  dollara. 
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was  ever  more  impressive  to  me^  whether  it  was  in  reading  the 
solemn  funeral-service  in  the  hearing  of  many,  or  when^  with  none 
but  the  sexton^  I  stood  hj  the  new-made  grave,  or  when  alone 
I  wandered  through  the  shady  walks.  This  cemeteiy  belongs  to 
the  English;  but  the  application  of  any  consul  for  the  burial  of  a 
deceased  person  of  another  nation  is  never  rejected. 

While  Englishmen  either  at  home  or  at  Eio  have  done  so  much 
toward  preparing  and  beautifying  a  suitable  resting-place  for  the 
dead,  they  have  sadly  neglected  the  living  who  come  to  this  mart. 
There  is  regular  service  for  those  who  reside  in  the  city;  but  for 
the  six  thousand  mariners  who  sail  hither  under  the  English  flag, 
no  provision  has  been  made.  The  duties  of  the  English  chaplain 
conflne  him  to  the  shore;  and,  though  occasionally  English  officers 
and  masters  go  to  the  chapel,  the  sailor  is  neglected.  It  may  be 
said,  << There  stands  the  chapel;  let  him  go  thither.''  Men  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell,  and  whose 
proclivities  are  not  particularly  God-ward,  have  some  hesitation  to 
row  one  mile  upon  the  water,  and  then,  in  a  tropic  clime,  to  walk 
another,  in  a  strange  city,  to  a  house  of  worship  with  which  they 
do  not  feel  associated  by  ordinary  local  ties.  For  such  men,  either 
the  English  Bethel  Union,  or  some  benevolent  association  connected 
with  the  Established  Church  or  with  Dissenters,  should  make  pro- 
vision for  regular  worship.  K  men  will  not  come  to  the  gospel,  we 
must  take  it  to  them;  and  the  most  earnest  workman  in  the  vine- 
yard of  our  Master  will  find  enough  to  do  among  the  English  sailors 
in  the  harbor  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  lower  class  of  English  laborers, 
either  in  the  mines  or  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railways,  is 
annually  increasing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  effort  for  ameliorating 
the  moral  condition  of  the  resident  workmen,  so  auspiciously  begun 
at  the  Saude,  may  be  followed  up  on  the  vast  water-parish  which 
is  ever  to  be  found  floating  on  the  commodious  bay.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  more  hopeful  task  to 
labor  for  the  good  of  souls  among  the  heathen  than  for  seamen. 
While  I  would  not  have  a  single  soldier  called  in  from  the  distant 
outposts,  I  do  believe  that,  under  the  circumstances,  no  distant 
field  is  more  encouraging  than  caring  fi>r  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
those  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  They  may  be  termed  a 
"hard  set;"  but  they  have  noble  and  generous  qualities  and  great 
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temptations.  It  therefore  beoomes  the  English  Chmtaui  not  to 
rest  itntil  in  every  important  foreign  port  be  estsblishea  w(»Bhip 
for  the  sailor. 

The  English  Chapel  is  sitnated  in  Boa  doa  Barbonoe,  near  the 
Largo  da  Mai  do  Biapo.  This  neat  little  edifice  was  erected  in  1828, 
almost  immediately  after  the  achieTement  of  Brazilian  Independ- 
ence. Service  is  held  here  each  Sunday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  English  resident  experienoee  a  homelike  feeling  when  he 
finds  himself  sorrounded  by  his  countrymen,  and  listens  to  the 
sacred  and  beaatiflil  service  to  which  he  was  acoostomed  in  the 


land  of  hia  birth.  It  is,  however,  piunftil  to  reflect  that  so  few  avail 
tbemselveB  of  the  opportonity  which  this  chapel  affords  for  hearing 
the  great  tmths  of  the  gospel  expounded  with  clearness  and  ability. 
Compared  with  all  oUier  English  chapels  which  I  have  visited  in 
many  foreign  lands,  that  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  is  the  least  frequented. 
There  are  a  number  of  Boman  Catholic  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mty,  which  belong  to  the  different  brotherhoods.  The  Bra- 
nlian  fdnerals  are  conducted  with  mnofa  pomp.  Formerly  intei^ 
menta  tooic  place  in  the  churches;  bat,  since  1850,  there  have  been 
no  intermnral  bnriale.  Carriages  and  outriders,  and  a  long  train 
of  friends  in  vehicles,  make  up  the  procession.  There  are  not,  to  a 
great  extent,  those  peculiar  customs  and  ceremonies  which  were 
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formerly  oonsequent  upon  a  death  in  a  Brazilian  fiunily.  There  is 
more  parade  than  upon  the  Ccmtinent,  and  probably  more,  since  ihe 
burial-reform,  than  in  England.  The  deceased  child,  often  decked 
with  flowers,  is  borne  to  the  grave  in  an  open  hearse  with  gilded 
pillars.  The  driver  of  the  hearse,  the  fbotman,  and  the  four  out- 
riders, upon  white  horses,  are  in  red  liveiy.  Oustcnn  forbids  tlie 
presence  of  women  at  a  funeral,  and  also  the  attendance  of  very 
near  relatives.  K  the  deceased  be  above  ten  years  of  age,  the  im* 
mediate  relatives  remain  at  home  fbr  eight  days,  during  the  first 
of  which  a  profound  silence  is  maintained.  When  Mends  come  to 
offer  their  sympathy,  the  customary  salutation  of  those  who  enter 
is,  ^' Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  my  condolence  for  the  loss  yon 
have  sustained  ?"  Silence  is  then  preserved  by  both  parties,  and, 
after  some  minutes,  the  visitor  withdraws. 

From  the  cemetery  of  Gamboa  is  a  vista  of  the  Serra  de  Tijuca; 
and  among  the  many  jaunts  near  the  dty,  none  surpasses  in  inte- 
rest the  ride  up  these  mountains.  Passing  through  the  long  street 
of  Engenho  Yelho,  which  is  lined  with  the  residences  of  wealthy 
fomilies,  each  surrounded  with  its  chacara  or  grounds,  that  glow 
with  the  fiEkdeless  verdure  of  mangeiras,  orange-groves,  and  palms, 
interspersed  with  flowers  of  the  brightest  hues,  we  reach  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  Here  are  many  picturesque  villas,  each  having 
piazzas  in  &ont,  and  ofEen  approached  by  a  large  stone  gateway, 
where,  in  the  evening,  the  &mily  sit  to  amuse  their  listless  hours 
by  watching  the  passers-by.  These  country-residences  are  built  in 
a  style  that  accords  well  with  the  glowing  climate.  The  pediments 
and  cornices  of  the  houses  are  ornamented  with  arabesques  on  a 
ground  of  vivid  blue.  No  ugly  clusters  of  smoking  chimneys 
deform  the  roo&.  The  white  walls  glitter  amid  the  dark  foliage, 
or  stand  in  strong  relief  against  the  steep  mountain-sides.  The 
native  families  generally  live  on  the  plain,  and  near  the  eve^> 
attractive  road;  but  the  Englishman,  true  to  his  national  character, 
climbs  the  mountain  and  builds  an  eyrie  among  the  clouds. 

On  arriving  at  a  mineral  spring,  called  Agoa  FerreUy  you  quit 
your  carriage  for  the  more  agreeable  mode  of  travel  afforded  by 
horse  or  mule.  It  is  true  that  invalids  and  hard-hearted  people 
may  cause  four  mules  to  drag  them  up  the  steep  ascent.  But  no 
one  possessing  eyes,  taste,  and  health,  should  miss  the  opportunity 
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of  a  horse-back  ride.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  calmly  of  the  scenery 
aboat  Eio.  No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  view  that  meets  the  eye 
half-way  up  the  mountain.  A  good  cicerone  will  keep  your  atten- 
tion fixed  on  the  flowers  that  adorn  the  left  bank  of  the  road 
until  he  reaches  a  low  part  of  the  brushwood  and  pulls  in  his 
horse,  exclaiming,  ''Look!"  A  wondrous  view  it  is  that  bursts 
upon  you.  There,  unfurled  before  you,  like  a  &.iry  panorama, 
are  the  bay  with  its  islands,  the  distant  mountains  blending  with 
the  clear  blue  sky, — a  dark  precipitous  cliff  on  the  right,  pouring 
down  its  tiny  cascades  in  silvery  lines,  that  relieve  its  barren  stern- 
ness, and  on  the  left  a  high  hill,  covered  with  glossy-leaved  coffee- 
plants:  on  the  plain  below  rises  a  single  mound,  and  beyond  is  the 
gleaming  city, — ^its  white  edifices  peacefhlly  encircling  the  green 
hills  of  Conception,  San  Bento,  and  Antonio.  Nothing  but  a  large 
oil-painting  can  convey  any  just  idea  of  this  view;  and  it  was  here 
that  an  Snglish  painter  took  his  stand  for  a  tropic  landscape  of 
surpassing  beauty. 

After  a  long  gaee  you  turn  away  only  half  satisfied,  and  imme- 
diately lose  sight  of  all  on  that  side  of  the  mountain,  but  soon  dis- 
cover the  open  sea  beyond  the  opposite  descent.  A  few  minutes  more 
brings  you  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bennett,  an  intelligent  English- 
man, who  has  erected  in  this  beautiful  spot  a  bo%rding-house,  where 
many  of  the  foreign  residents  pass  the  hot  months.  Here,  while 
only  eight  miles  firom  the  Praca  do  Commercio,  far  firom  the  heat 
and  noise  of  the  busy  dty,  we  could  spend  our  days  and  nights  in 
ease  and  comfort  No  mosquitoes  fHght  away  sleep  with  their 
fierce  war-who<^;  no  cockroaches— or  baratos,  as  they  are  called — 
crawl  over  your  feet  as  you  sit  in  the  piassa.  But  do  not  imagine 
that  there  is  total  stillness.  On  the  contrary,  the  air  is  vocal  with 
the  sounds  of  that  portion  of  animated  nature  which  loves  to  dis- 
turb nocturnal  hours.  Pre-eminent  above  all  is  the  staccato  music 
of  the  blacksmith-frogy  whose  substantial  body  a  man's  hands 
could  not  enclose,  and  eveiy  sound  that  he  produces  rings  upon 
the  ear  like  the  clang  of  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  while  the  tones 
uttered  by  his  congeners  strikingly  resemble  the  lowing  of  distant 
cattle. 

Not  far  firom  Bennett's  are  the  coffee-plantations  of  Mr.  Lescene 
and  of  Mr.  Moke,  which  are  among  the  very  first  that  were  culti- 
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vatedin  BtasQ;  and,  w  they  are  the  only&Eendas  near  to  the  city^ 
so  stranger  ahonld  omit  an  early  walk  to  the  lovely  valley  where 
they  are  found. 

The  ezcnrsionB  from  the  boarding-hooBe  are  most  varied  and 
intereating.  To  climb  tfae  Pedra  Bonita  and  gaze  upon  the  mouD- 
tain-landecape  and  the  far-off  meeting  of  eky  and  ocean  is  the 
delightfiil  work  of  a  few  hoorfl.  The  charm  of  Tijuca  is  that, 
while  its  climate  is  nnohanging  Jane,  and  its  verdnre  tropical,  it 


poaseaeeB  the  sparkling  cascades  and  thnndering  waterfalls  of 
Switzerland.  If  we  wander  from  Bennett's  toward  Bio,  and 
torn  to  oar  left,  a  few  moments  will  bring  us  to  a  limpid  stream 
which  hangs  like  a  ribbon  down  the  monntmn^side,  and  sends  np 

■>  BnTe  notei  to  all  tlie  iroods  ironnd, 
Whea  moTning  bemms  kts  gathertug  hft, 
And  huh'd  !■  btotj  hamaa  aoond." 

This  beantlM  &11  is  said  to  come  fVom  a  height  of  three  hundred 
feet,  and  reminded  me  of  the  leaping  brooks  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Bhone,  or  the  graceful  cascade  of  Arpenaz,  that  swings  from  an 
Alpine  cliff  into  the  sweet  vale  of  Uaglan.  Or  again.  If  we  ride 
tor  a  half-hour  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  mountain 
boarding-honse,  we  reach  a  wild  and  verdant  spot,  where,  dismissing 
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our  horses^  we  climb  up  through  banana-fields  and  forest,  and  reach 
the  foaming  waters  of  the  Cascata  Grande.  Here  the  Tijuca  Biver 
leaps  for  sixty  feet  or  more  over  a  rocky  inclined  plain,  presenting, 
when  the  volume  is  increased,  an  imposing  appearance;  but,  when 
the  stream  is  only  supplied  by  the  clear  springs  of  the  Serra,  it 
glides  down  in  a  transparent  sheet,  revealing  the  shining  rock 
beneath.  The  river  pursues  its  way  over  a  rock-bed  down  the 
mountain,  and  loses  itself  in  the  lake  which  mirrors  the  giant 
Gavia. 

Mr.  Ewbank,  who  is  usually  veiy  correct  in  his  &cts,  has 
curiously  departed  from  his  accustomed  precision  in  the  statement 
that  it  was  '^in  this  secluded  retreat  that  the  Bishop  of  Sio  lay 
concealed  during  the  troubles  with  the  French  Protestants  of 
C<digny's  time.''  Ko ''Bishop  of  Eio"  was  in  existence  ''during 
the  troubles  of  Coligny's  time.''  The  only  bishopric  in  Brazil  for 
many  years  was  that  of  Bahia.  The  French  were  finally  expelled 
from  the  Bay  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  in  1567,  and  it  was  not  xmtil  this 
was  effected  that  the  city  of  San  Sebastian  or  Bio  de  Janeiro  was 
founded.  Mr.  Ewbank  was  doubtless  misled  by  some  one  informing 
him  that  the  remains  near  the  Cascata  Qrande  were  those  of  walls 
erected  for  the  bishop  when  the  French  took  possession  of  Eio. 
This  is  perfectly  correct;  for  in  1711,  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
the  French  commander  Du  Clerc,  (in  1710,)  Du  Quay  Trouin  came 
with  an  avenging  squadron  to  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  such  a  scale 
were  his  preparations  that  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains 
of  Tijuca,  and  there  remained  until  the  dty  was  taken  and  sacked^ 
and  did  not  return  before  Trouin  had  sailed  away  with  his  heavy 
ransom. 

But  if  Mr.  Ewbank  has  been  led  into  error  so  far  as  a  date  is 
concerned,  he  has  more  than  made  up  for  it  by  his  beautiful  and 
graphic  painting  of  the  bright  Falls  of  Tijuca,  as  it  appeared  to  him 
when  taking  a  picnic-dinner  upon  the  glistening  stones: — "Our 
table  extended  into  the  channel;  and  there  we  banqueted  and 
reclined  amid  scenery  far  excelling  that  which  Pliny's  Laurentinum 
dining-chamber  opened  on.  Shielded  from  the  sun  by  nature's 
parasols,  far  from  the  busy  scenes  of  artificial  life,  not  a  carking 
care  to  trouble  us,  and  our  spirits  airy  as  our  dresses,  we  laughed 
and  talked  and  dipped  our  cups  in  the  crystal  stream  as  people  did 
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in  the  golden  age.  Flora  adorned  the  hanging  shrubbeiy ;  j^omona, 
firom  the  distance^  looked  on;  zephyrs  played  round  us;  and 
naiads — ^if  naiads  there  be — frisked  in  the  iaUa  and  threw  spray  at 
US  as  they  glided  by.'* 

From  Tijnca  there  is  a  veiy  fine  ezcnrsion  around  the  base  of  the 
Gktyia^  high  up  whose  steep  sides  are  certain  curious  hieroglyphics, 
which  have  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned.  These 
characters  seem  like  Boman  letters;  but  the  best  explanation  of 
their  existence  upon  this  precipitous  wall  is  that  nature  has 
chiselled  them  by  rains  and  sun,  and,  perhaps  in  times  remote,  hy 
little  shrubs,  whose  seeds,  deposited  by  wandering  birds,  have 
grown  in  the  crevices  until  their  swelling  roots  have  aided  the  rain 
in  prying  off  friable  portions  of  the  rock. 

This  excursion  can  be  extended  upon  the  wave-washed  beach 
around  to  the  Botanical  Grardens,  above  which,  from  one  of  the 
lesser  hills,  is  a  prospect  not  excelled  by  the  views  of  Gomo  and 
Kaggiore.  The  abrupt  Corcovado  presents  a  new  iskoe  as  it  looks 
down  upon  the  calm  Lagoa  das  Freitas.  The  stately  palms  of  the 
Jardim  Botanico  seem  from  our  elevation  like  the  trees  of  a  child's 
toy  garden.  The  Serra,  across  the  Bay  of  Bio,  takes  every  shade 
of  purple  and  blue  during  the  daytime,  and,  as  the  sun  at  eventide 
darts  his  rays  athwart  the  PSo  de  Assucar  and  the  Lrmdes,  the  dis- 
tant white  fortress  of  Santa  Oruz  stands  out  from  waters  and  moun* 
tains  of  rose.  A  lady  friend,  who  sketched  for  me  the  opposite  en- 
graved scene,  accompanied  the  gift  with  this  remaik  in  regard  to 
the  exquisite  tints  of  that  tropic  region:^ — ^' Tears  of  familiarity 
never  destroyed  for  me  the  loveliness  and  marvellousness  of  these 
hues,  which  a  painter  would  hesitate  to  put  upon  canvas  for  exhi- 
bition to  the  inhabitants  of  a  less  genial  BOne"  There  is  less 
difficulty,  however,  in  transferring  to  the  sketch-book  the  bold  out- 
lines of  those  peculiar-shaped  mountains  which  abound  throughout 
almost  eveiy  league  of  the  capital  province  of  the  Empire;  and 
the  many  scenes  presented  in  this  portion  of  ^Brazil  and  the  Bra- 
zilians,'' which  were  taken  to  support  no  argument  of  mine,  will 
expose  the  absurdity  as  well  as  the  inaccuracy  of  the  descriptions 
given,  even  in  the  latest  American  edition  of  McCulloch,  of  ^  the 
neighborhood  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,''  which  ^'consists  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  plains" ! 
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The  Botanical  Gardens,  to  which  v«  can  now  easily  descend,  is 
8itnat«d  in  this  romantic  spot,  and  is  reached  from  the  city  by  a 
fine  turnpike  which  leads  throogh  Botafogo  and  under  the  shadow 
of  Corcovado.  It  is  not  a  flower-garden,  but  rather  a  Jardin  des 
Flantes,  where  rare  exotics,  &om  the  tiniest  parasite  ap  to  the  lolUeet 
palm,  come  under  oar  inspection.  Here  yon  may  behold  groves  of 
cinnamon  and  clove  trees,  acres  of  Chinese  tea,  the  Nogaras  da 
India,  the  bread-frait,  cacao  and  camphor  trees,  besides  many  others 
that  are  objects  of  great  cariosity.     There  was  one  tree,  half  hidden 


by  the  dome-shaped  mangueiras,  that  I  often  visited  with  peculiar 
emotions  of  pleasnre.  It  was  a  small  North  American  maple.  As 
I  looked  npon  that  little  tree, — an  exotic  in  this  distant  land,  where 
no  wintry  blasts  would  Strip  it  of  its  foliage,  where  not  even  an 
antomnal  firost  would  robe  it  in  those  gorgeous  hues  which  the 
flowers  of  this  summer  clime  hardly  surpass, — ^I  could  sympathize 
with  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert  who,  upon  beholding  the  palm-tree 
in  the  Jardin  des  PlatUes  of  Paris,  was  tran^orted  far  over  moan- 
tain  and  sea  to  the  country  of  his  nativity.  The  most  surprimig 
sight  to  the  Northern  stranger  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  is  the  long 
avenue  of  the  Palma  Beal,  (Oreodoxa  regia,)  which  we  enter  from 
the  great  gate,  and  which,  in  its  regularity,  extent,  and  beauty,  is 
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unrivalled.  It  is  a  colonnade  of  natural  Corinthian  columns^  whose 
gracefhl;  bright-green  capitals  seem  to  support  a  portion  of  the 
blue  dome  that  arches  above. 

But  the  Sim's  last  rays  are  empurpling  the  granite  peaks  around 
us,  and,  after  a  gallop  through  the  villa-lined  San  Clemente,  we 
reach  Botafogo.  The  lamps  are  already  twinkling,  and  throw 
their  light  upon  the  edge  of  that  graceM  little  bay  where  the  gay 
regatta  holds  its  annual  festivity.  Five  minutes  more,  we  dismount 
at  the  Hotel  dos  Estrangeiros;  and  thus  we  have  accomplished  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  city  San  Sebastian  de  Bio  de  Janeiro. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

TBI  OAMPO  8AVTA  AVVA— THB  OPBHIirO    Of    JEM  A8811IBLBA  Ol&AL — ^HISTOBT  Of 

mtmnB  suooiipixa  tki   AOCLAiiAnox  of  dom  fidbo  u.^-vam  BiaurcT— 

OOBSTITUnONAL  BBfOBM  —  OOKDITIOV  Of  POLmOAL  PABTI18  BlfOBl  THB 
BXYOLUTIOX  Of  1840 — ^DBBATBS  IN  THB  H0U8B  Of  DBFUTIBB — ^ATTBMPT  AT 
PBOBOOATIOir — MOYBMINT  Of  ANTONIO  CABL08 — DBPITTATION  TO  THB  BMPBBOB 
— ^PBBMANBNT  8B88ION — AOOLAMATION  OF  DOM  PBDB0*8  MAJOBITT — THB  A88BK- 
BLT'8  PBOOLAKATION — BBJ0I0INO8 — ^NBW  MINI8TBT — PVBLIO  OONGBATULATIONB 
— ^BBAL  BTATB  Of  THIN08 — IflNISTBBIAL  PBOGBAKMB — ^PBBPABATIONS  f OB  THB 
OOBONATION— OHANOB  Of  XINI8TBT—- OPPOSITION  COMB  INTO  POWBB^-OOBONA- 
HON  POBTPONBD  —  8PLBND0B  Of  THB  OOBONATION  —  fINANOIAL  BMBABBA88- 
MBNT8 — ^DIPLOMAOT — ^DI880LUTI0N  Of  THB  OAMABA — ^PBBTBXT  Of  0UTBBBAK8 — 
COUNCIL  Of  8TATB — ^BB8T0BATI0N  Of  OBDBB-n8B88ION8  Of  THB  A88BMBLT — 
IMPBBIAL  MABBIA0B8 — ^MINUTBBIAL  OHANQB — PBB8BNT  CONDITION. 

Ths  usual  carriage-route  to  and  from  Gramboa  is  through  the 

Campo  de  Santa  Anna.    Many  important  public  buildings  are  upon 

the  side  of  this  large  square.    The  Church  of  S.  Anna^  an  extensive 

garrison,  the  Camara  Municipal,  the  National  Museum,  the  Palace 

of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Office,  and  one  of  the  large  opera-houses, 

are  to  be  found  on  different  portions  of  the  park.    It  presents  an 

animated  scene  on  the  8d  of  May,  when  the  session  of  the  As- 

semblea  Oeral  is  opened  by  the  Emperor  in  person.  The  procession 

from  St.  ChristovSo  to  the  Palace  of  the  Senate  is  not  surpassed  in 

scenic  effect  by  any  similar  pageant  in  Europe.    The  foot-guards, 

(halberdiers,)  with  their  battle-axes, — ^the  dragoons  and  the  hussars 

in  picturesque  and  bright  uniforms, — ^the  mounted  military  bands, — 

the  large  state-carriages,  with  their  six  caparisoned  horses  and 

liveried  coachmen  and  postillions, — ^the  chariot  of  the  Empress^ 

drawn  by  eight  iron-grays, — ^the  magnificent  Imperial  carriage, 

drawn  by  the  same  number  of  milk-white  horses  decked  with 

Prlnce-of- Wales  plumes, — and  the  long  cavalcade  of  troops, — ^form  a 

pageant  worthy  of  the  Empire.    The  six  coaches-and-six  are  for 
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the  officers  of  the  Imperial  household.  Her  Majesty  Dona  Theresa 
is  surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honor  in  their  robes  and  trains  of 
green  and  gold.  Believing  that  some  fiiir  readers  will  be  gratified 
with  the  details  of  Dona  Theresa's  toilette,  one  who  is  better  ac- 
quainted than  I  am  with  ladies'  costume  says  that  the  liabillement 
of  the  Empress,  on  state-occasions,  is  an  under-dress  of  white  satin, 
heavily  embroidered  with  gold,  with  a  profusion  of  rich  lace  falling 
deeply  over  the  corsage  and  forming  its  sleeves.  These  are  looped 
up  with  diamonds  magnificent  in  size  and  lustre.  The  train  is  of 
green  velvet,  with  embroideries  in  gold  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  skirt.  Her  head-dress,  with  the  hair  worn  in  long  ringlets 
in  front,  is  a  wreath  of  diamonds  and  emeralds  in  the  shape  of 
flowers  rising  into  the  form  of  a  coronet  over  the  forehead,  and 
f5rom  which  a  white  ostrich-feather  falls  gracefully  to  the  shoulder. 
A  broad  sash,  the  combined  ribbons  of  different  orders, — scarlet, 
purple,  and  green, — crosses  the  bust  f5pom  the  right  shoulder  to  the 
waist,  above  which  a  mass  of  emeralds  and  diamonds  of  the  first 
water  sparkles  on  her  bosom.  Her  smile  is  one  of  engaging  sweet- 
ness, which  is  not  assumed  on  mere  state-occasions,  but  is  seen 
habitually,  whether  this  Neapolitan  princess  is  accompanying  her 
august  spouse  in  an  afternoon  ride,  or  whether  with  a  single 
attendant  she  grants  a  private  audience  to  those  who  desire  to  pay 
their  homage  to  her  majesty. 

The  Emperor  is  indeed  a  Saul, — ^head  and  shoulders  above  his 
people ',  and  in  his  court-dress,  with  his  crown  upon  his  fine,  fair 
brow,  and  his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  whether  receiving  the  salutes 
of  his  subjects  or  opening  the  Imperial  Chambers,  he  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  manhood.  His  height,  when  uncovered,  is  six  feet  four 
inches,  and  his  head  and  body  are  beautifldly  proportioned:  at  a 
glance  one  can  see,  in  that  full  brain  and  in  that  fine  blue  eye,  that 
he  is  not  a  mere  puppet  upon  the  throne,  but  a  man  who  thinks. 

The  opening  of  the  Chambers  is  always  performed  by  His  Majesty 
in  person.  He  reads  a  brief  address  fVom  the  throne,  setting  forth 
the  condition  and  necessities  of  the  Empire,  and  then,  pronouncing 
the  session  aberta,  descends  from  the  dais,  followed  in^  procession 
to  his  Imperial  carriage  by  all  the  dignitaries  of  court  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly.  The  cort^e  returns  to  San  ChristovSo 
through  streets  that  are  decorated  with  hangings  of  crimson  silk 
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and  Batin  brocade.  There  is  not  the  enthusiasm  attending  this 
eeremony  which  is  manifested  at  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  the  circumstances  are  different :  the 
opening  address  of  the  Emperor  corresponds  to  the  annual  message 
of  the  President;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  jubilatic  proceed- 
ings which  are  the  concomitant  parts  of  an  inauguration.  The 
monarchial  principle  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  the  Bra- 
zilian,  and,  in  its  adaptation  to  them  and  their  country,  it  is 
infinitely  superior  to  republicanism. 

It  is  appropriate,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Assemblea 
Geral,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  events  succeeding  those  which 
brought  the  present  Emperor  to  the  throne  of  Brazil. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna 
that  the  citizens  assembled  in  April,  1881,  and  demanded  D.  Pedro  I. 
to  restore  the  ministry  which  was  the  favorite  of  the  people.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  monarch  to  this  request,  repeatedly  and  respect- 
fully urged  through  proper  magistrates,  several  divisions  of  the 
army  and  the  national  guard  joined  the  populace.  An  adjutant 
was  sent  to  the  Palace  of  San  ChristovSo  for  a  final  answer,  which 
was  given  in  the  abdication  of  the  monarch  under  circumstances 
which  command  our  highest  admiration. 

The  Adjutant  (Miguel  de  Prias  Yasconcellos)  returned  at  full 
gallop  from  San  ChristovSo  with  the  decree  of  abdication  in  his 
hand.  It  was  received  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  the  morning  air  rang  with  "vivas"  to  Dom  Pedro  the  Second. 

At  an  early  hour  all  the  Deputies  and  Senators  in  the  metropolis, 
together  with  the  ex-Ministers  of  State,  assembled  in  the  Senate- 
House  and  appointed  a  provisional  Eegency,  consisting  of  Yergueiro, 
Francisco  de  Lima,  and  the  Marquis  de  Caravellas,  who  were  to 
administer  the  government  until  the  appointment  of  the  permanent 
Begency  provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  The  son  in  favor  of 
whom  this  abdication  was  made  was  not  six  years  old:  neverthe- 
less, he  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the  city,  and  the  ceremony  of  his 
acclamation  as  Emperor  was  performed  with  all  imaginable  enthu- 
siasm. During  the  progress  of  these  events,  the  corps  diplomatique 
had  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  Pope's  nuncio,  to  determine  on 
what  course  they  should  take  in  the  progressing  revolution.  Mr. 
Brown,  the  American  chargi  ^  affaires^  declined  being  present  at 
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this  meetings  apprehending  that  its  special  design  was  to  protect 
the  common  interests  of  royalty.  Those  who  met,  however,  agreed 
to  present  an  address  to  the  existing  authorities,  in  which,  after 
stating  that  the  safety  of  their  several  countrymen  was  perilled  in 
the  midst  of  the  popular  movements  then  taking  place,  they  de- 
manded for  them  the  most  explicit  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and 
immunities  conceded  hy  the  laws  and  treaties  of  civilized  nations. 
They  furthermore  resolved  to  wait  upon  the  ex-Emperor  in  a  body, 
to  learn  from  his  own  lips  whether  he  had  really  abdicated  I 

These  measures  were  highly  offensive  to  the  new  Grovernment, 
being  considered  in  the  light  of  an  uncalled-for  interference.  That 
Grovemment  was  at  the  same  time  highly  pleased  with  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  also  by  Mr.  Gromez,  the  charg6  from 
Colombia,  who  dissented  fh>m  the  policy  of  the  monarchial  diplo- 
matic agents.  The  Minister  of  State  remarked  that  their  conduct 
was  that  of  "true  Americans." 

The  9th  of  April  was  appointed  as  the  first  court-day  of  Dom 
Pedro  II.,  wiiile  the  ex-Emperor  still  remained  in  the  harbor.  A 
Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  the  Imperial  Chapel.  The  troops  appeared 
in  review;  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  wearing  leaves  of 
the  "arvore  nacional''  as  a  badge  of  loyalty,  filled  the  streets. 
They  detached  the  horses  from  the  Imperial  carriage,  so  that  they 
might  draw  their  infant  sovereign  with  their  own  hands.  When 
he  had  been  conveyed  to  the  palace  he  was  placed  in  a  window, 
and  the  unnumbered  multitude  passed  before  him.  After  this  he 
received  the  personal  compliments  of  the  corps  diplomatique^  none 
of  whom  were  absent,  notwithstanding  the  recent  excursion  on 
board  the  "Warspite. 

The  new  Government  courteously  oflTered  Dom  Pedro  I.  the  use 
of  a  public  shjp.  He  declined  it,  on  account  of  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense that  would  be  necessary  to  its  outfit;  remarking,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  good  friends,  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
could  well  afford  him  the  conveyance  for  himself  and  family  which 
had  been  offered  by  their  respective  naval  commanders  on  that 
station. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  Assemblea  Grcral  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  permanent  Eegency.  The  individuals  elected  were  Lima, 
Costa  Carvalho,  and  JoSo  Braulio  Muniz.    The  Greneral  Assembly 
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was  oocnpied  during  this  session  by  exdting  debates  on  the  subject 
of  constitutional  reform. 

Senhor  Antonio  Carlos  de  Andrada  presided  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Jos6  Bonifacio,  who  had  been  api>ointed  by  the  ex-Em- 
peror as  tutor  to  his  children^  was  reoommissioned  by  the  Assemblea, 
that  body  having  decided  that  the  former  appointment  was  invalid. 
On  accepting  his  charge^  that  distinguished  Brazilian  declared  that 
he  would  receive  no  compensation  for  the  services  he  might  render 
in  that  important  capaciiyi — ^which  declaration  he  maintained  in 
the  spirit  of  a  true  patriot. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  revolution  that  had  so  sud- 
denly transpired,  the  public  tranquillity  was  scarcely  at  all  disturbed. 

On  the  7th  of  October  official  despatches  arrived,  bringing  the 
congratulations  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
new  order  of  things.  This  was  the  first  demonstration  of  the  senti- 
ments of  other  nations  that  was  communicated  at  the  Brazilian 
court,  and  as  such  was  received  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1832,  two  military  riots  occurred  in  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  and  in  July  following  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  his 
public  report,  seized  the  occasion  to  denounce  the  venerable  Jos6 
Boni&cio,  on  suspicion  of  his  having  connived  at  the  preceding 
disturbances.  The  report  of  a  committee  in  the  Camara  dos  Depu- 
tados  demanded  his  dismission  without  a  hearing.  The  Camara 
agreed  to  this  by  a  bare  majority,  but  the  Senate  dissented,  and 
that  plot  for  degrading  Andrada  &iled.  The  Begents  sent  in  their 
resignation  to  the  Grcneral  Assembly.  A  deputation  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  besought  them  to  remain  in  office.  They 
consented,  but  immediately  organized  a  new  ministry. 

The  next  year,  however,  the  opposition  triumphed,  not  in  verify- 
ing these  unjust  accusations,  but  in  deposing  the  old  patriot  as 
tutor  to  the  young  Emperor. 

The  year  1834  was  celebrated  on  account  of  the  important 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire.  One 
of  these  created  annual  assemblies  in  the  provinces,  instead  of  the 
general  councils  before  held.  The  members  of  the  provincial 
assemblies  were  to  be  elected  once  in  two  years.  Another  abo- 
lished the  triple  Begency,  and  again  conferred  that  office  upon  a 
single  individual,  to  be  elected  once  in  four  years. 
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After  the  election  for  Sole  Begent  took  place,  the  Senate  delayed 
for  a  long  time  the  announcement  of  the  snccessfiil  candidate;  but 
at  length  it  was  made  known  that  Diogo  Antonio  Feijo,  of  San 
Paulo,  had  received  a  large  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  Feijo, 
although  a  priest,  had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  political 
life,  and  only  two  years  before  had  been  elected  a  Senator.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  the  preceding  administration  had  been  to  appoint 
him  Bishop  of  Mariana,  a  diocese  including  the  rich  province  of  the 
Minas.  Feijo  was  installed  Sole  Begent  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1835.  On  the  24th  he  issued  a  judicious  proclamation  to  the  Bra- 
zilian people,  setting  forth  the  principles  that  he  intended  to  observe 
in  his  administration. 

The  agitated  question  of  the  Begency  being  settled,  affairs  as- 
sumed a  more  permanent  aspect.  Several  foreign  nations,  at  this 
juncture,  advanced  their  diplomatic  agents  to  the  highest  grade. 
The  United  States  were  desired  to  do  the  same,  but  did  not  consent. 

In  1836  the  Government,  among  other  suggestions  for  the  public 
good,  proposed  to  employ  Moravian  missionaries  to  catechize  the 
Indians  of  the  interior.  This  measure,  together  with  every  other  ori- 
ginated by  this  administration,  was  opposed  with  the  utmost  rancor 
and  bitterness  by  Yasconcellos,  a  veteran  politician  of  great  abili- 
ties and  uncommon  eloquence,  but  of  doubtfhl  principles  and  bad 
morals.  Notwithstanding  the  arts  and  power  of  Yasconcellos,  the 
leading  measure  of  the  administration  prevailed.  This  was  a  loan 
of  two  thousand  contos  of  reis  (£200,000)  for  the  temporary  relief 
of  the  treasury.  Open  and  active  rebellions  were  at  this  time  in 
progress  in  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  also  in  Pard.  Their  influence, 
however,  was  scarcely  apparent  at  the  capital,  where  every  thing 
seemed  quiet  and  prosperous.  The  General  Assembly  was  slow  in 
making  provision  to  suppress  these  outbreaks,  and  when  they  were 
about  to  adjourn  Feijo  prolonged  the  session  a  month,  ^'that  the 
members  might  do  their  duty."  Movements  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Begency,  and  the  installation  of  the  young  Emperor,  had 
already  commenced,  even  at  this  early  day.  At  times,  and  in 
favorable  circumstances,  they  became  more  apparent. 

Feijo's  administration  was  not  calculated  to  be  popular.  His 
character  partook  of  the  old  Boman  sternness.  When  he  had  once 
marked  out  a  course  for  himself,  he  followed  it  against  all  opposi- 
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tion.  Disinclined  to  ostentation  himself^  he  did  not  countenance  it 
in  others.  He  neither  practised  nor  ahetted  the  usnal  arts  of  flat- 
tering the  popular  will.  He  sometimes  changed  his  ministers,  bat 
his  advisers  seldom  or  never.  At  length,  so  embarrassed  did  he 
find  himself  between  the  rebellion  of  Bio  Grande  and  the  factious 
opposition  that  checked  his  measures  for  repressing  it,  that  he 
determined  to  retire  from  his  office. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1837,  Feijo  abdicated  the  Eegency, 
and  the  opposition  party  came  into  power.  Pedro  Araujo  Lima, 
then  minister  of  the  Empire,  assumed  the  Eegency  by  virtue  of  a 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  although  Yasconcellos  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  new  order  of  affairs.  No  commotion  took  place,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  strength  of  the  new  Government  consisted 
in  union.  A  different  policy  was  adopted  toward  the  boy  Emperor. 
Feijo  had  been  distant  and  unceremonious;  the  new  administration 
became  over-attentive.  More  display  was  made  on  public  occasions, 
and  the  inclinations  of  a  people  passionately  fond  of  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  royalty  began  to  be  fhlly  gratified.  In  October, 
1838,  the  votes  of  the  new  election  were  canvassed,  and  Lima  was 
installed  Eegent.  His  term  of  office  was  to  cover  the  minority  of 
the  Emperor. 

Whether  the  Begent  himself  expected  such  a  result  or  not,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  dignity  of  his  office  was  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  new  honors  with  which  the  young  sovereign  was 
complimented.  The  frequent  changes  of  ministry  hitherto  had 
embarrassed  the  diplomacy  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  had 
caused  much  dissatisfaction  to  foreign  powers,  who  were  unwilling 
to  see  their  claims  neglected  from  any  cause.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  foreign  as  well  as  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Grovemment 
became  more  permanently  adjusted. 

The  year  1840  was  signalized  in  Brazil  by  a  new  and  startling 
political  revolution,  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  Begency. 
The  Emperor,  Dom  Pedro  n.,  was  now  in  his  fifteenth  year;  and 
the  political  party  opposed  to  the  Begent  and  the  existing  ministry 
espoused  the  project  of  declaring  his  minority  expired,  and  of 
elevating  him  at  once  to  the  fUll  possession  of  his  throne.  This 
project  had  been  occasionally  discussed  during  the  last  five  years. 
Bat  it  had  always  been  characterized  as  premature  and  absurd.   It 
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was  argued  that  the  Constitution  limited  the  minority  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  age  of  eighteen  yearS;  and  that  was  early  enough 
for  any  young  man  to  have  the  task  of  governing  so  vast  an  Em- 
pire. On  the  other  hand;  it  was  urged  that^  as  to  responsibility^  the 
Constitution  expressly  provided  that  none  should  attach  itself  to 
the  Emperor  under  any  circumstances.  Hence  an  abolition  of  the 
Eegency  would,  as  matter  of  course,  devolve  the  powers  of  the 
regent  upon  some  other  officer.  There  would  be  one  differenoe^ 
however.  The  Eegent,  as  such,  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  royalty 
itself,  being  also  perfectly  irresponsible.  This  circumstance  was 
urged  as  a  great  and  growing  evil.  However  desirable  it  was  for 
a  sovereign  to  possess  the  attribute  of  irresponsibility,  it  was  a 
dangerous  thing  for  a  citizen,  accidentally  elevated  to  office^  to 
have  the  power  of  dispensing  good  or  evil  without  expecting  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.  As  these  subjects  were  discussed,  much 
feeling  was  aroused;  but  the  best-informed  persons  supposed  that 
the  Eegent  would  be  able  to  defeat  the  plan  laid  for  his  overthrow. 

The  debate  upon  the  motion  in  the  House  of  Deputies  to  declare 
the  Emperor  of  age  began  early  in  July,  and  at  first  turned 
principally  upon  constitutional  objections.  The  legislature  had,  in 
fact,  no  power  to  amend  or  overstep  the  Constitution.  But  the 
plan  was  arranged,  minds  were  heated,  and  the  passions  of  the 
people  began  to  be  enlisted.  Violence  of  language  prevailed,  and 
personal  violence  began  to  be  threatened.  Antonio  Carlos  de 
Andrada,  already  described  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  elo- 
quence, but  at  the  same  time  fiery  and  uncontrollable,  stood  forth 
as  the  champion  of  the  assailing  party,  accusing  the  Begent  and 
his  ministry  of  usurpation,  especially  since  the  11th  of  March,  when 
the  Imperial  Princess,  Donna  Januaria,  became  of  age.  His  efforts 
were  powerfully  resisted,  but  his  cause  rapidly  gained  fevor  both 
in  the  Assembly  and  among  the  people. 

GkilvSo,  xmtil  recently  attached  to  the  other  party,  made  an 
impressive  speech  on  the  side  of  immediate  acclamation  as 
inevitable. 

Alvares  Machado  demanded  that  party  trammels  should  now  be 
abandoned.  <<The  cause  of  the  Emperor  was  the  cause  of  the 
nation,  and  ought  to  receive  the  approbation  of  every  lover  of  the 
country." 
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NavarrOy  a  young  but  powerfiil  member  from  Matto  Grosso,  fol- 
lowed in  a  violent  and  denunciatory  speech,  in  which  he  stigmatized 
the  £egent,  and  all  his  acts,  in  the  most  opprobrious  language. 
While  in  the  heat  of  his  harangue,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  <<  Viva 
a  maiaridade  de  sua  Majestade  Imperial  I"  The  crowded  galleries 
had  hitherto  observed  the  most  religious  silence;  but  this  exclama- 
tion drew  forth  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause. 
Navarro,  no  longer  able  to  make  himself  heard,  drew  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  bosom  to  respond  to  the  vivas  frx)m  the  gallery. 
Members  of  the  other  party  sitting  near  him  imagined  they  saw  a 
dagger  gleaming  in  his  hand,  and,  not  knowing  whose  turn  might 
come  first,  began  to  flee  for  their  lives.  One  seized  Navarro  to 
keep  him  quiet;  but  he,  not  perceiving  the  reason  of  the  assault, 
furiously  repelled  it.  For  a  few  moments  the  most  intense  and 
uncontrollable  excitement  prevailed;  but  order  was  soon  restored. 

Crowds  of  people  now  assembled  out  of  doors,  demanding  the 
elevation  of  the  young  Emperor.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim 
his  majority  in  the  public  squares  of  the  city.  The  ministerial 
party  desperately  resisted  these  strange  movements  in  the  House, 
bat  they  were  unable  to  stave  off  the  debate. 

Limpo  de  Abr^,  (afterward  Yisconde  de  Abaet6,)  an  ex-minis- 
ter, was  in  &vor  of  the  Bevolution,  but  he  wished  it  to  be  a  deli- 
berate and  consistent  one, — at  least  preceded  by  the  report  of  a 
committee  justifying  the  step.  After  much  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure, the  committee  was  appointed,  and  a  momentary  calm  ensued. 
During  the  night  both  parties  reviewed  their  positions.  The  clubs 
and  lodges  held  their  sessions,  and  the  opposition  met  in  caucus. 
The  Begent  and  his  ministry  were  also  in  conclave.  Yasconcellos, 
the  Senator  from  Minas-Geraes,  the  veteran  politician,  but  a  man 
who  had  long  been  obnoxious  on  account  of  great  moral  delin- 
quencies, was  called  in  as  their  counsellor. 

The  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  next  day  was  opened  in 
the  midst  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  The  galleries  were  crowded  with 
people.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  anxiously  looked  for, 
and  indeed  imperiously  demanded,  but  did  not  appear. 

Navarro  accused  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  treacherously 
bitending  delay.  He  urged  the  immediate  and  unceremonious 
dedarationpof  the  Emperor's  majority.    He  appealed  to  the  galle* 
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rieS;  and  received  a  deafening  response  of  vivas  to  Dom  Pedro  H. 
Indescribable  concision  ensued.  The  President  of  the  Chamber 
attempted  to  call  up  the  order  of  the  day;  but  it  was  impossible. 
The  absorbing  question  must  be  discussed.  The  more  moderate  of 
the  Opposition  wished  the  young  Emperor's  elevation  deferred  till 
his  birthday, — the  2d  of  December.  The  more  violent  exclaimed 
vehemently  against  any  delay  whatever.  The  debate  was  pro- 
tracted to  an  unusual  length.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  messenger 
entered,  bearing  documents  from  the  Eegent.  They  were  read  by 
the  Secretary.  The  first  was  a  nomination  of  Bernardo  Pereira  de 
Yasconcellos  as  Minister  of  the  Empire  I  At  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  YasconceUos,  irrepressible  sensations  of  indignation  were 
apparent  throughout  the  House.  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read 
the  second  document,  which  proved  to  be  an  act  of  prorogation, 
adjourning  the  Greneral  Assembly  over  from  that  moment  to  the 
20th  of  November  following. 

Confusion  and  indignation  were  now  at  their  height.  The  people 
in  the  galleries  could  not  be  restrained.  They  poured  down  a  tor- 
rent of  imprecations  upon  the  administration,  mingled  with  vivas 
to  the  majority  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  Antonio  Carlos,  Martin  Fran- 
cisco, (the  two  Andradas,)  Limpo  de  Abr^,  sprang  to  their  feet, 
and  one  after  the  other  entered  their  vehement  protests  against 
this  act  of  madness  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  They  charged 
the  Eegent  with  treason,  and  declared  that  every  Brazilian  should 
resist  his  high-handed  measures.  They  represented  Lima  as 
clutching,  with  a  death-grasp,  the  power  that  was  about  to  escape 
frt)m  his  hands.  They  denounced  him  as  a  usurper,  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  monarch  and  the  throne,  at  the  hazard  of  lighting  up 
the  flames  of  civil  war  in  every  comer  of  the  Empire.  Yasconcellos 
was  portrayed  as  a  monster  whose  name  was  significant  of  every 
vice  and  crime,  and  withal  the  worst  enemy  the  Emperor  had;  but 
it  was  into  his  hands  that  the  young  monarch  was  now  betrayed  I 

The  President  of  the  House  attempted  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Pro- 
rogation, but  was  prevented.  Antonio  Carlos  de  Andrada  now 
started  forth,  and  called  upon  every  Brazilian  patriot  to  follow  him 
to  the  halls  of  the  Senate, — situated  upon  the  Campo  de  Santa 
Anna,  and  nearly  a  mile  distant.  His  friends  in  the  House,  and 
the  people  en  masse,  accompanied  him.    The  multitude  increased 
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at  eveiy  step.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Depnties  at  the  Senate^  the 
two  Houses  instantly  resolved  themselves  into  joint  session^  and 
appointed  a  deputation,  with  Antonio  Carlos  at  its  head,  to  wait 
upon  the  Emperor  and  obtain  his  consent  to  the  acclamation. 
During  the  absence  of  the  deputation,  several  of  the  Senators  en- 
deavored to  calm  the  passions  of  the  people.  The  multitude  with- 
out had  increased  to  the  number  of  several  thousand.  No  soldiers 
appeared ;  but  the  cadets  of  the  Idilitary  Academy,  in  the  heat  of 
their  juvenile  enthusiasm,  rushed  to  arms  and  prepared  to  defend 
their  sovereign. 

Presently  the  deputation  returned,  and  announced  that,  after  its 
members  had  represented  to  the  Emperor  the  state  of  affairs  which 
existed  at  the  present  crisis,  His  Majesty  had  consented  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  and  had  ordered  the  Eegent  to  revoke  his 
obnoxious  decrees  and  to  pronounce  the  Chambers  again  in  ses- 
sion. Thunders  of  applause  followed  this  announcement.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.  The  country  was  saved, 
aud  no  blood  was  shed !  The  citizens  proceeded  to  congratulate 
one  another  upon  this  peaceful  triumph  of  public  opinion. 

The  discussions  of  the  Assembly  turned  upon  the  manner  of  con- 
summating the  revolution  which  had  thus  singularly  commenced. 
Lima  was  now  stigmatized  as  the  ea?-Eegent,  and  was  pronoxmced 
incompetent  to  reassemble  the  body  which  he  had  tried  to  pro- 
rogue. The  Marquis  of  Paranagui,  President  of  the  Senate, 
declared  that  neither  House  was  now  in  session,  but  that  the  mem- 
bers of  both  composed  an  august  popular  assemblage,  personifying 
the  nation,  demanding  that  their  Emperor  be  considered  no  longer 
a  minor.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  remain  in  permanent  session 
until  His  Majesty  should  appear  and  receive  in  their  presence  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  Assembly  consequently 
remained  in  the  Senate-House  all  night.  A  body  of  the  National 
Guards,  the  alumni  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  numerous  citizens, 
also  remained  to  guard  them. 

At  dayUght  the  people  generally  began  to  reassemble.  By  ten 
o'clock  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  Senate.  At  that  hour  the 
President  of  the  Assembly  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  objects 
of  the  present  convocation.    The  rolls  of  both  Houses  were  then 
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oalled,  and  the  legal  number,  both  of  Senators  and  of  Deputies, 
being  found  present,  the  President  arose  and  said : — 

<<I,  as  the  organ  of  the  Eepresentatives  of  this  nation  in  General 
Assembly  oonvened,  declare  that  His  Majesty  Dom  Pedro  IL  is 
fh)m  this  moment  in  his  majority,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
constitutional  prerogatives.  The  majority  of  Bis  Majesty  Senhor 
Dom  Pedro  IL  I  Yiva  Senhor  Dom  Pedro  IL,  constitutional  Em- 
peror and  perpetual  defender  of  Brazil  I !    Yiva  Senhor  Dom  Pedro 

n.iir 

Millions  of  vivas  from  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  from  the 
spectators  in  the  gallery,  and  from  the  multitude  in  the  Campo,  no^w^ 
rent  the  air  in  response,  and  were  prolonged  with  indescribable 
enthusiasm  and  delight.  Deputations  were  appointed  to  wait  upon 
His  Majesty  when  he  should  arrive,  and  to  prepare  a  proclamation 
for  the  Empire.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  the  Imperial  escort  ap- 
peared. His  Majesty  was  preceded  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  palace, 
and  followed  by  his  Imperial  sisters.  On  beholding  the  young 
Emperor,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  exceeded  any  former  limit. 
Nothing  but  a  reiteration  of  vivas  could  be  heard  in  the  Campo 
during  the  whole  ceremony.  His  Majesty  was  received  with  all 
possible  formality,  and  conducted  to  the  throne,  near  which  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  were  already  seated  in  their 
court-uniform.  The  Emperor  now  knelt  down  and  received  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution;  and,  after  the  auto  de  jura- 
mento  was  read  aloud  and  solemnly  signed,  the  following  proclama- 
tion, already  drafted  by  Antonio  Carlos  de  Andrada,  and  approved 
by  the  Assembly,  was  now  uttered : — 

^<  Brazilians  I — ^The  General  Legislative  Assembly  of  Brazil,  re- 
cognising that  happy  intellectual  development  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  endow  his  Imperial  Majesty  Dom 
Pedro  n.,  recognising  also  the  inherent  evils  which  attach  them- 
selves to  an  unsettled  government, — ^witnessing,  moreover,  the 
xmanimous  desire  of  the  people  of  this  capital,  which  it  believes  to 
be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  whole  Empire, — ^viz. : 
to  confer  upon  our  august  monarch  the  powers  which  the  Constitu- 
tion secures  to  him ;  therefore,  in  view  of  such  important  con- 
siderations, this  body  has,  for  the  well-being  of  the  country,  seen 
fit  to  declare  the  majority  of  Dom  Pedro  n.,  so  that  he  may  enter 
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at  once  upon  the  fnll  exercise  of  his  powers  as  constitntlonal 
Bmperor  and  perpetual  defender  of  Brazil.  Our  august  monarch 
has  just  taken  in  our  presence  the  solemn  oath  required  by  the 
(Constitution. 

^^ Brazilians!  The  hopes  of  the  nation  are  converted  into 
reality.  A  new  era'  has  dawned  upon  us.  May  it  be  one  of 
uninterrupted  union  and  prosperity  I  May  we  prove  worthy  of  so 
great  a  blessing  V 

After  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  had  been  completed,  His 
Kiyesty  proceeded  to  the  city  palace,  accompanied  by  the  National 
Guards  and  the  people.  In  the  evening  a  numerous  and  splendid 
reception  took  place,  and  the  joy  of  the  whole  city  was  manifested 
by  a  spontaneous  and  most  brilliant  illumination. 

To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  revolution  was  now  com- 
plete. The  Eegency  was  abolished;  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed; 
and  Dom  Pedro  II. — ^the  boy  who,  when  six  years  old,  had  been 
acclaimed  sovereign  of  a  vast  Empire — ^was  now  at  fifteen  invested 
with  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  Imperial  throne.  The  youthful 
Emperor  was  very  tall  for  his  age,  but  not  of  the  handsome  pro- 
portions for  which  he  is  now  so  distinguished.  His  mind  was  of 
an  exceedingly  mature  cast.  As  a  student  he  was,  it  may  be  said 
without  any  exaggeration,  most  remarkable  in  his  tastes,  applica- 
tion, and  rapid  advancement.  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences 
— ^not  a  mere  smattering  of  them,  but  the  most  thorough  and 
abstruse  investigation — was  his  delight;  and  his  facility  for  ac- 
quiring language  was  such,  that  this  day  he  can  converse  in  the 
principal  tongues  of  Europe.  It  was  therefore  no  empty  phrase 
which  Antonio  Carlos  de  Andrada  used  when  he  spoke  of  the 
<<  happy  intellectual  development"  of  His  young  Imperial  Majesty. 
He  was  not  a  mere  "  boy  Emperor." 

The  preceding  year  had  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  steam- 
navigation  along  the  whole  Brazilian  sea-coast,  so  that  the  news 
of  the  recent  events  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  was  soon  made  known  in 
every  town  of  the  extensive  Atlantic  board,  and  by  special  couriers 
in  a  few  weeks  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  wide  Empire  were 
sending  up  their  vivas  for  Dom  Pedro  II. 

Ck>ngratulations  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Every  society, 
every  public  institution,  every  province,  and  nearly  every  town, 
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from  tke  capital  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Empire,  hastened,  on 
the  reception  of  the  news,  not  only  to  celebrate  the  event  with, 
extravagant  rejoicing,  but  also  to  send  a  deputation  to  ntter,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  their  most  profound  sentiments  of  joy  at 
his  elevation  to  the  sovereignty,  and  their  cherished  hopes  of  his 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

Thus  was  accomplished,  without  bloodshed,  the  third  popular 
revolution  of  Brazil.  The  Constitution,  with  the  exception  of  the 
article  relating  to  the  majority  of  the  Emperor,  remained  intact. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  form  of  rule  of  the  preceding  nine 
years,  it  may  be  said  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Eegency  was  a  benefit  to  Brazil.  During  the  entire 
period  of  its  existence  it  had  to  struggle  with  serious  financial 
difficulties,  and  also  with  the  formidable  rebellion  of  Bio  Grande 
do  Sul,  besides  temporal  outbreaks  in  other  provinces.  Neverthe- 
less, improvement  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  in  various 
ways,  was  really  secured. 

The  personal  rule  of  the  Emperor  commenced  xmder  auspicious 
circumstances.  He  was  the  object  of  an  enthusiasm  which  has 
never  waned.  The  two  leaders  of  his  first  Cabinet  were  Antonio 
Carlos  and  Martin  Francisco  Andrada.  Their  elder  brother, 
Jos6  Bonifacio,  was  no  more.  In  1888,  upon  his  deposition  as  tutor 
to  the  Emperor,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  retired  to  the 
beautiful  island  of  Paquetd  in  the  Bay  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  where  he 
died  in  1888. 

Antonio  Carlos  at  the  very  outset  frankly  and  lucidly  set  forth 
the  principles  upon  which  the  ministerial  action  would  be  based 
under  the  new  order  of  things.  Those  principles  were  safe  and 
consistent;  and  from  the  known  energy  of  the  Andradas,  together 
with  their  associates,  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  efforts  were 
spared  to  put  them  in  practice. 

The  nation  at  large  was  exhilarated  with  the  idea  of  the  glorious 
revolution  that  had  transpired;  but  the  legislature,  tired  by  its 
recent  paroxysms,  soon  fell  back  into  its  old  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  first  leading  measure  of  the  opposition  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Council  of  State,  the  members  of  which  were  to  hold  the 
office  of  special  advisers  to  the  Emperor.  It  became  an  immediate 
and  protracted  subject  of  discussion,  but  did  not  succeed  till  late  in 
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tho  following  year.  Things  throughont  the  Empire  moved  on  in 
dieir  ordinary  conrse,  save  that,  when  the  subject  of  the  Emperor's 
elevation  lost  its  novelty,  that  of  his  approaching  coronation  became 
the  theme  of  universal  interest  and  of  unboTinded  anticipation. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  1841  was  fixed  upon  for  the  corona- 
tion. Preparations  for  that  event  were  set  on  foot  long  in  advance 
of  the  time.  Expectants  of  honors  and  emoluments  attempted  to 
rival  each  other  in  parade  and  display.  Extraordinary  embassies 
were  sent  out  from  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  in  compliment 
to  the  Brazilian  throne. 

While  diplomatists  and  politicians  were  intent  upon  sharing  the 
honors  of  this  occasion,  the  artisans  and  shopkeepers  of  the  me- 
tropolis displayed  quite  as  much  tact  in  securing  the  profits  of  it. 
Exorbitant  prices  were  demanded  for  every  article  of  ornament 
and  luxury;  but  those  articles  had  now  become  necessary,  and 
aspiring  poverty,  not  less  than  grudging  avarice,  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  extortion. 

Before  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  difficulties  had 
occurred  which  seriously  embarrassed  the  administration.  Several 
of  the  provinces  had  resisted  the  new  appointments  of  presidents, 
and  in  so  doing  had  manifested  tendencies  to  revolution.  But  the 
most  serious  evil  grew  out  of  the  long-standing  rebellion  in  Eio 
Grande  do  Bui.  In  the  anxiety  of  the  Cabinet  to  bring  this  inter- 
nal war  to  a  close,  Alvares  Machado  had  been  appointed  an  agent 
of  the  Grovemment  to  treat  with  the  rebels.  Much  confidence  had 
been  reposed  in  his  personal  influence  with  those  in  revolt,  and  he 
had  been  invested  with  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  powers. 
But,  with  all  the  facilitaes  offered  them,  the  insurgents  refused  to 
compromise.  Machado  was  then  appointed  President  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

In  this  office,  instead  of  wielding  a  rod  of  iron,  as  his  predeces- 
sors had  done,  or  had  attempted  to  do,  he  adopted  conciliatory 
measures,  and  rather  entreated  a  negotiation.  This  attitude  was 
stigmatized  as  dishonorable  to  the  Empire,  and  such  an  outcry  was 
made  in  regard  to  it  as  to  excite  general  alarm  lest  the  interests 
of  the  throne  should  be  betrayed.  This  outcry  was  aimed  at  the 
ministry.    A  change  was  demanded,  and  was  at  length  obtained. 

On  the  28d  of  March  the  Andradas  and  their  friends,  with  a  single 
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exception,  were  dismissed;  and  thus  those  who  had  brought  aboat 
the  new  order  of  things  were  supplanted,  just  in  time  for  their  op- 
ponents to  secure  the  decorations  and  the  emoluments  that  were 
soon  to  be  distributed. 

Mortifying  as  this  circumstance  may  have  been  in  some  of  its 
bearings,  it  caused  no  grief  to  the  Andradas  in  view  of  their  per- 
sonal wishes.  They  could  point  to  the  early  days  of  their  political 
prosperity,  in  proof  of  their  disinterested  devotion  to  their  country. 
They  could  now,  as  then,  retire  in  honorable  poverty,  preserving 
the  claim  of  pure  patriotism  as  a  more  precious  treasure  than 
wealth  or  titles.  Theirs  was  the  distinction  that  would  cause  pos- 
terity to  inquire  why  they  did  not  receive  the  honors  they  had 
deserved.  Other  men  were  welcome  to  the  ignominy  of  wearing 
titles  they  had  never  merited. 

When  the  General  Assembly  convened  in  May,  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient to  postpone  the  coronation.  Thus,  for  two  months  longer 
this  anticipated  f^te  continued  to  be  the  all-engrossing  topic  of 
conversation  and  of  preparation  in  every  circle,  from  the  Emperor 
and  Princesses  down  to  the  lowest  classes.  That  anxiously-looked- 
for  event  transpired  at  lengtii,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1841.  It  was 
magnificent  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  SMiguine.  The 
splendor  of  the  day  itself, — ^the  unnumbered  thousands  of  citizens 
and  strangers  that  thronged  the  streets, — ^the  tasteftd  and  costly 
decorations  displayed  in  the  public  squares  and  in  front  of  private 
houses, — ^the  triumphal  arches, — ^the  pealing  salutes  of  music  and 
of  cannon, — ^the  perfect  order  and  tranquillity  that  prevailed  in  the 
public  processions  and  ceremonies  of  the  day,  together  with  nearly 
everything  else  that  could  be  imagined  or  wished, — seemed  to  com- 
bine and  make  the  occasion  one  of  the  most  imposing  that  ever 
transpired  in  the  New  World.  The  act  of  consecration  was  per- 
formed in  the  Imperial  Chapel,  and  was  followed  by  a  levee  in  the 
palace  of  the  city.  The  illuminations  at  night  were  upon  a  splen- 
did scale,  and  the  festivities  of  the  occasion  were  prolonged  nine 
successive  days. 

So  &r  as  i>omp  and  parade  could  promote  the  stability  of  a 
Government  and  secure  a  lasting  respect  for  a  crown,  every  thing 
was  done  for  Brazil  on  that  day  that  possibly  could  be  done  with- 
out greater  means  at  command.    There  were  ciroumstanoes,  how- 
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ever,  connected  with  the  monarchial  pomp  and  the  lavish  ezpendi* 
tnres  of  this  coronation,  which  could  not  fail  to  he  very  emharrasB- 
ing  to  those  who  had  to  struggle  with  them.  The  finances  of  the 
Empire  were  at  the  very  lowest  ebb,  and  constantly  deteriorating. 
The  money  used  in  support  of  this  grand  flte,  including  an  expense 
<^  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  an  Imperial  crown,  was  bor- 
rowed, and  added  to  an  immense  public  debt.  In  addition  to  thi% 
the  €k>vemment  was  &r  from  being  stable  and  settled.  Its 
eouncik  were  divided,  and  its  policy  vacillating.  The  existence 
of  this  state  of  things  formed  a  principal  pretext  for  the  splendid 
d^nonstration  alluded  to.  It  was  thought  to  be  an  object  of  the 
first  importance  to  surround  the  throne  with  such  a  degree  of 
^lender  as  would  forever  hallow  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

After  the  coronation,  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  were 
resumed.  On  the  23d  of  November  a  law  was  passed  establishing 
ihe  CcnseUio  de  Ettado.  This  body  was  modelled  upon  the  double 
basis  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  Privy  Councils  of  Great 
Britain.  Among  the  gentlemen  composing  this  Council  were  Lima, 
Calmon,  Cameiro  Lefto,  and  Y asconcellos.  The  very  individuals  who 
opposed  the  Andradas  at  the  period  of  the  young  Emperor's  eleva- 
tion, and  who  were  then  put  down  by  acclamation,  had,  in  the 
short  space  of  a  year,  not  only  managed  to  get  back  into  public 
fitvor,  but  also  to  secure  life-appointments  of  the  most  infiuential 
kind. 

Yasconcellos,  it  is  true,  sought  no  titles.  They  were  playthings 
whidi  he  could  easily  dispense  with  for  the  gratification  of  his 
fellow-partisans.  But  he  loved  power,  and  neither  mortifications 
nor  defeat  diverted  him  an  instant  frx>m  its  pursuit.  He  finally 
gained  a  position  which  probably  suited  his  inclinations  better 
than  any  other,  and  in  which,  as  the  master-spirit  of  the  body, 
his  influence  must  be  widely  felt. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Hunter,"*"  United 
States  Charge  d' Afbires  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  presented  to  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  his  credentials  as  envoy-extraordinary  and  minister- 

*  No  Ibrdgn  cttplomatift  in  Bruil  left  warmer  friends  than  llie  late  Honorable 
Mr.  Hnnter,  of  Rhode  Island.  His  aeoomplishments  as  a  seholar  and  his  ai^ 
Mll^  as  a  gentleman  woa  ^e  hearts  ef  alL 
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plenipotentiaiy,  to  which  rank  he  had  been  advanced.  This  com- 
pliment was  speedily  reciprocated  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Lisboa  as  the  minister  of  Brazil  at  Washington. 

In  continuance  of  the  present  historical  sketch  of  Brazilian 
af&irSy  it  is  painM  to  add  that  the  year  1842  was  marked  by 
repeated  and  serious  disturbances  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 
They  commenced  with  the  elections  for  deputies.  Various  firauds 
had  been  enacted,  by  suddenly  changing  the  day,  hour,  and  places 
of  elections.  What  was  worse,  bodies  of  troops  and  armed  men 
were  introduced  to  influence  votes,  while  crowds  of  voters  were 
brought  in  from  other  districts.  In  short,  bribery,  corruption,  and 
force  triumphed  over  the  free  exercise  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  one  party  was  guilty  of  these  measures 
alone ;  but  it  appeared,  in  the  issue,  that  the  opposition  had  suc- 
ceeded and  that  the  ministerial  party  was  in  the  minority.  The 
conduct  of  the  ministry  was  such — ^though  they  acted  with  some 
degree  of  plausibility  in  regard  to  preventing  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  and  in  issuing  a  decree  for  an  extraordinary 
session — ^that  the  sounds  of  rebellion  were  heard  in  parts  of  the 
Empire  which  hitherto  had  been  the  most  fidthfUl  and  the  most 
tranquil.  San  Paulo  and  Minas-Geraes  were  in  commotion  and 
disorder.  The  utmost  consternation  prevailed,  and  even  at  the 
capital  an  incendiary  proclamation  was  posted  up  at  the  comers 
of  the  streets,  calling  upon  the  people  to  free  the  Emperor  fr^m 
the  domination  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  and  to  rescue 
both  the  throne  and  the  Constitution  from  threatened  annihilation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Brazilians,  in  their  internal 
commotions,  put  the  blame  in  the  right  place,  and  have  ever 
rallied  around  D.  Pedro.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always 
proved,  by  his  character  and  by  his  measures,  worthy  of  their 
devotion.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  not  like  that 
of  the  monarch  of  Bussia,  but  is  as  limited  as  that  of  the  sove- 
reign of  the  British  realm. 

The  Grovernment  was  now  driven  to  extreme  measures.  The 
militia  was  called  out,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the 
three  disturbed  provinces.  The  supremacy  of  the  law  was  main- 
tained. The  prospects  of  the  Empire  were  for  a  short  time  very 
gloomy  and  unpromising,  but  by  degrees  the  storm  blew  over. 
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Order  was  gradually  restored  withont  actnal  hostilities  or  the  loss 
of  many  lives.  The  worst  consequences  of  the  rebellion  were  expe- 
rienced in  the  districts  where  it  occurred,  although  public  con- 
fidence and  the  national  revenue  suffered  severely. 

The  elections  at  the  close  of  the  yeftr  occurred  with  more  quiet- 
ness, and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  the  Emperor  opened  the 
€reneral  Assembly  in  person,  and  a  new  ministry  was  appointed. 
From  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  a  softening  down  of  parties 
and  £Etctions ;  and,  though  there  has  always  been  a  certain  amount 
of  corruption  and  unscrupulousness  in  the  political  affiiirs  of  the 
nation,  no  great  disturbances  have  affected  its  welfare,  and  there 
has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  obedience  to  law.  In  connection 
with  this,  financial  dificulties  were  diminished  and  national 
prosperity  increased. 

The  most  remarkable  public  events  that  transpired  at  Bio 
during  the  year  1843  were  the  Imperial  marriages.  They  were 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  and  all  possible  splendor. 

As  early  as  July,  1842,  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II.  had  rati- 
fied a  contract  of  marriage  with  Her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Most 
Serene  Princess  Senhora  Donna  Theresa  Christina  Maria,  the 
august  sister  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
marriage  was  duly  solemnized  at  Naples,  and,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
a  Brazilian  squadron,  composed  of  a  frigate  and  two  corvettes, 
sailed  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  conduct  the 
Empress  to  her  f\iture  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  the  27th  of  March,  a  French  squadron 
arrived,  under  the  command  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  This  was  Joinville's  second  visit  to 
Brazil.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  made  matrimonial  propositions 
to  Her  Imperial  Highness  Donna  Francisca,  the  third  sister  of  the 
Emperor.  The  customary  negotiations  were  closed  with  despatch. 
On  the  1st  of  May  the  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Boa  Yista. 
On  the  18th  of  May  the  Prince  and  his  Imperial  bride  sailed  for 
Europe. 

The  Empress  Donna  Theresa  arrived  at  Rio  on  the  8d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  was  received  not  only  with  magnificent  ceremonies, 
but  also  with  sincere  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilians. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  eldest  sister  of  D.  Pedro  11., 
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Donna  Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  had  previoufily  taken,  as  her 
royal  consort,  Prince  Fernando  Augusto,  of  Saze-Coburg  Gotha; 
and  on  the  28th  of  April,  1844,  Heif  Imperial  Highness  Donna 
Januaria  was  also  married  to  a  Neiqwlitan  jNrinoe, — the  Count 
of  Aquilla,  brother  to  the  Empress  of  Brazil  and  the  £ing  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  the  Imperial 
fiimily  of  Brazil  contracted  honorable  and  flattering  aUianoes  with 
the  courts  of  Europe. 

In  1844,  Brazil  was  rejoiced  by  the  birth  of  the  Imperial  Prince 
Dom  Affonso ;  but  his  untimely  death  the  following  year  brought 
mourning  upon  the  nation.  In  1846,  the  Princess  Isabella  (the 
present  heir-presumptive)  was  bom,  and,  in  1847,  her  sister,  the 
Donna  Leopoldina.  In  case  of  the  death  of  these  princesses,  and 
the  demise  of  the  Emperor  without  other  issue,  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  eldest  child  (Donna  Januaria)  shall  be  heir  to 
the  Imperial  throne. 

In  1850,  the  slave-trade  (which  had  continued  despite  solemn 
treaties)  was  effectually  put  down ;  and,  soon  after,  a  number  of  the 
leading  dealers  in  the  inhuman  traffic — ^men  who'had  hitherto  held 
high  position  in  society — ^were  banished. 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  first  steamship-line  to  Europe; 
and  now  the  Empire  is  united  to  the  Old  World  by  no  less  than 
eight  lines. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  Brazil  has  been  onward. 
Her  public  credit  abroad  is  of  the  highest  character.  Internal 
improvements  have  been  projected  and  are  being  executed  on  a 
large  scale;  tranquillity  has  prevailed,  undisturbed  by  the  slightest 
provincial  revolt;  party  spirit  has  lost  its  early  virulence;  the 
attention  of  all  is  more  than  ever  directed  to  the  peaceful  triumphs 
of  agriculture  and  legitimate  commerce;  puUic  instruction  is  being 
more  widely  diffused;  and,  though  much  is  yet  required  to  elevate 
the  masses,  still,  if  Brazil  shall  continue  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  her  noble  Constitution,  and  if  education  and  morality  shall 
abound  in  her  borders,  she  will  in  due  time  take  position  in  the 
first  rank  of  nations. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

mPBBOB  OV  BBAHL — HU  BBMA&KABU  TAUJIT8  AID  AOQUIBXMBirTS — HXW 
TOKK  HI8T0U0AL  800IBTT — THJI  FUST  SIGHT  Of  D.  PBDEO  II. — AH  BHPIBOE 
OH  BOARD  Air  AMBRIOAJT  8TBAM8HIP — OAPTAIX  V08TBB  AKD  THl  <<01TT  OV 
PITT8BUBQ"  —  HOW  D.  PEDRO  II.  WAS  BBOBIYBD  BT  THB  ''80YBBBIOM8'' — AH 
BXHIBITIOH  or  AMBBIOAH  ABT8   AHD  MAHUTAOTUBBS — DimOULTlBS    OYBBOOMB 

YISIT    or   THB   BMPBBOB  —  HIS  KHOWLBDQB   Or  AMBBIOAH  AUTH0B8 — 8U00BS8 

AMOHO    THB    PBOPLB — TISIT    TO  THB  PALAOB   OP  8.  OHBISTOVAO — LOHOPBLLOW, 
BAWTflOBHB,  AHD  WBBSTBB. 

We  naturally  tnm  with  interest  and  a  laudable  curiosity  to  look 
at  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  monarch  who  has  been  called 
by  Providence  to  the  head  of  a  growing  nation.  The  Emperor  of 
Brasili  by  the  various  limits  of  the  Constitution,  has  not  the  scope 
for  kingcraft  that  is  the  heritage  of  Alexander  II.  or  the  achieve- 
ment of  Napoleon  III.  The  life  of  some  crowned  heads  is  only  an 
official  one;  very  few  of  the  Dd  gratia  rulers  possess  intrinsic 
merit :  they  are  educated,  refined,  and  may  or  may  not  be  affable. 
In  the  eye  of  the  legitimist  their  chief  distinction  is  the  blood  which 
has  coursed  through  the  veins  of  generations  of  kings.  He  who  is 
situated  half-way  between  the  legitimist  and  the  red  republican 
regards  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  veneration  the  repre- 
sentative of  executive  power  which  he  beholds  in  the  ruler,  and  is 
possibly  excited  to  a  certain  admiration  by  the  amiable  and  bene- 
volent character  which  he  who  sits  upon  the  throne  may  possess. 
But  it  is  very  rare,  in  the  history  of  nations,  to  find  a  monarch 
who  combines  all  that  the  most  scrupulous  legitimist  would  exact, 
who  is  limited  by  all  the  checks  that  a  constitutionalist  would 
require,  and  yet  has  the  greatest  claim  for  the  respect  of  his  sub- 
jects and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  in  his  native  talent  and  in 
hia  acquisitions  in  science  and  literature.    These  rare  combinations 

meet  in  Dom  Pedro  II.    In  his  veins  courses  the  united  blood  of 
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the  Braganzas,  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Hapsborgs.  By  marriage 
he  is  related  to  the  Eoyal  and  Imperial  families  of  England^ 
France,  Eussia,  Spain,  and  Naples.  His  &ther  (Dom  Pedro  I.) 
was  an  energetic  Braganza;  his  mother  (Donna  Leopoldina)  a 
Hapsbarg,  and  sister-in-law  to  Napoleon  I.  His  relatives,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  of  every  grade, — ^from  the  constitutional  monarch  to 
the  most  absolute  ruler. 

His  powers,  modified  by  the  Brazilian  Constitution,  have  already 
been  considered;  and  it  remains  to  point  out  his  chief  and  com- 
manding title  to  the  regard  of  his  nation  and  the  world. 

He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  hi 8 
laboratory  at  San  ChristovSo  is  always  the  scene  of  new  experi- 
ments. Lieutenant  Strain,  the  noble  hero  of  the  Darien  Expedi- 
tion,— whose  science  is  as  well  known  as  his  kindness  and  braveiy, 
— informed  me  that,  on  a  visit  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  he  found  the  Emperor  a  thorough  devotee  to  the  studies 
of  natural  phenomena.  Dr.  Beinhardt — ^who  has  spent  many  years 
in  Brazil  as  a  naturalist — ^visited  the  capital  of  the  Empire  when 
D.  Pedro  II.  was  not  yet  out  of  his  teens :  the  latter  heard  that  an 
American  savant  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  scientific  exploration 
of  the  Empire,  and  sent  for  him  to  aid  him  in  performing  certain 
new  chemical  experiments,  accounts  of  which  had  been  perused  by 
his  Majesty  in  the  European  journals  of  science.  Dr.  Beinhardt 
further  added,  that  the  young  monarch,  in  his  enthusiasm,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  time  that  flew  by  as  they,  in  a  tropic  clime  and  a 
close  room,  were  cooped  up  for  hours  over  fumigating  chemicals. 

It  is  well  known  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  that  he  is  a  good  topo- 
graphical engineer,  and  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  perspective  is 
sometimes  put  in  practice;  for  the  German  Prince  Adalbert,  in 
the  published  account  of  his  visit  to  Brazil,  states  that  the  Emperor 
presented  him  with  a  very  creditable  painting  from  the  Imperial 
palette.  He  has  a  great  penchant  for  philological  studies.  I  have 
heard  him  speak  three  different  languages,  and  know,  by  report, 
that  he  converses  in  three  more;  and,  so  far  as  translating  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  acquainted  with  every  principal  European  tongue 
His  library  abounds  in  the  best  histories,  biographies,  and  encyclo- 
pedias. Some  one  has  remarked  that  a  stranger  can  scarcely  start 
a  subject  in  regard  to  his  own  country  that  would  be  foreign  to 
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Dom  Pedro  II.  There  is  not  a  session  of  the  Brazilian  Historical 
Society  from  which  he  is  absent;  and  he  is  &miliar  with  the  modem 
literature  of  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  to  a  degree 
of  minuteness  absolutely  surprising.  When  Lamartine's  appeal  for 
assistance  was  wafted  over  the  waters,  it  was  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  who  rendered  him  greater  material  aid  than  any  other,  by 
subscribing  for  five  thousand  copies  of  his  work,  for  which  he 
remitted  to  the  sensitive  litterateur  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 
His  favorite  modem  poet  is  A£r.  Longfellow,  for  whom  he  has  an 
unbounded  admiration. 

In  literature  and  science  he  is  not,  however,  confined  to  large 
tomes,  but  a  portion  of  each  morning  is  allotted  to  the  perusal 
of  foreign  periodicals  and  journals,  as  well  as  the  publications 
of  Brazil.  That  which  emanates  from  his  own  pen  is  rarely  seen ; 
but  I  have  before  me  some  original  lines  by  the  monarch,  which  a 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Eio  copied  from  the  album 
of  one  of  the  Imperial  household.  They  were  doubtless  never 
intended  for  the  public  eye;  but  the  jastuess  of  their  sentiment  in 
English,  if  not  the  mellifluousness  of  their  Portuguese,  is  appre- 
ciable by  every  reader  of  this  work.     (See  Appendix.) 

In  1856,  the  Honorable  Lather  Bradish,  the  accomplished  and 
dignified  presiding  officer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  at 
the  June  meeting  of  that  association,  proposed  Dom  Pedro  II.  as 
an  honorary  member  of  that  learned  body.  The  proposition  was 
seconded  by  Marshal  S.  Bidwell,  Esq.,  and  I  need  hardly  add  that 
the  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation.  The  same  society,  on  a  sub- 
sequent evening,  was  briefly  addressed  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Osgood, 
whose  remark  in  regard  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  as  true  as  it 
is  forcible : — ''  Dom  Pedro  U.,  by  his  character,  and  by  his  taste, 
application,  and  acquisitions  in  literature  and  science,  ascends  from 
his  mere  fortuitous  position  as  Emperor,  and  takes  his  place  in  the 
world  as  a  man" 

The  Brazilian  ruler  receives  his  talents  in  a  direct  line :  Dom 
Pedro  I.  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ability,  and  Donna  Leo- 
poldina  was  not  without  some  of  that  power  which  characterized 
Maria  Theresa.  The  early  studies  of  Dom  Pedro  11.  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Franklin  of  Brazil, — Jos^  Boni&cio  de  Andrada ; 
and  we  know  not  how  much  his  tastes  for  science  may  have  been 
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influenced  by  that  ardent  admirer  of  the  study  of  nature.  Hia 
mind  early  became  imbued  with  such  pursuits,  and,  when  growing 
up  to  manhood,  as  we  have  abready  seen,  he  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity for  making  additions  to  his  store  of  knowledge. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  the  Emperor  he  was  in  citizen's  dress, 
accompanied  by  the  Empress.  They  were  in  a  coach-and-six,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  horse-guards.  He  likes  a  rapid  movement, 
and,  whether  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  his  chamberlains  and 
guards  are  kept  at  a  pace  contrary  to  the  usual  manifestations 
of  activity  among  the  Brazilians.  Two  of  the  dragoons  precede 
the  coach  at  fhll  gallop,  and,  at  the  blast  of  their  bugles,  the  street 
is  cleared  of  every  encumbrance  in  the  shape  of  promenaders  and 
vehicles.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me  that  the  neck-muscles 
of  their  Majesties  must  be  exceedingly  fatigued  after  their  fi*equent 
city  and  suburban  rides,  for  the  humblest  subject  who  salutes  them 
is  reciprocated  in  his  attention.  Their  usual  afternoon-drive  is 
through  the  Oatete  and  Botafogo  to  the  Botanical  Garden. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  brought  me  afterward  into  a 
much  closer  relation  with  his  Majesty  than  as  a  mere  spectator 
of  his  fine  form  when  he  passed  rapidly  by.  In  1852,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Coxe,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Legation  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  I  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
place,  and  finally,  after  his  resignation,  I  was  appointed  Acting 
Secretary.  In  September,  1852,  it  became  my  duty  to  go  to  the 
Palace  of  San  ChristovSo  in  company  with  Gk)vemor  Kent,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Minister-Plenipotentiary,  held  the  post  of  Charge 
d' Affaires  in  addition  to  that  of  American  Ck)nsul.  The  occasion 
that  demanded  this  official  visit  of  Governor  Kent  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  court-etiquette,  to  thank  his  Majesty  for  having  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  American  Captain  Foster  to  visit  the  "City 
of  Pittsburg."  This  large  merchant-steamer  was  on  its  way  to 
California  via  the  Straits  of  Majellan,  and,  while  stopping  for  coals 
in  the  harbor  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  captain  invited  the  Emperor 
and  his  court  to  an  excursion  on  board  the  splendid  specimen  of 
American  naval  architecture  under  his  command.  The  Emperor 
having  signified  his  acceptance,  all  was  made  ready,  and,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  guns  of  the  forts  and  of  the  men-of-war  told  that  the 
Imperial  party  were  embarking  in  the  state-barges  for  the  steamer. 
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Th^  day  was  moat  beautifU,  and  Captain  Boster  spared  no  pains  in 
adorning  his  fine  steamer  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  guests.  Flags 
and  streamers  were  suspended  from  every  mast,  the  standards  of 
the  North  American  Bepuhlic  and  the  South  American  Empire 
floated  in  unison,  while  a  fhll  orchestra  from  the  flower-strewn 
dedc  sent  forth  the  national  anthems  of  Brazil  and  the  Union. 
When  the  barges  reached  the  ^*City  of  Pittsburg,"  Captain 
Foster,  with  the  American  Charg6  d'AfBaires  by  his  side,  received 
the  Emperor,  and,  when  welcoming  him  on  board,  placed  the 
steamer  at  his  Majesty's  order. 

Dom  Pedro  11.  was  accompanied  by  the  Empress,  and  also  by 
the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  Imperial  household,  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  All  were  in  fhll  court-dress,  with 
the  exception  of  their  Majesties. 

The  excursion  was  of  unusual  interest.  The  fine  steamer  of 
twenty-two  hundred  tons  ploughed  her  way  through  the  various 
anchorages  until  she  reached  the  men-of-war;  the  cannon  of  the 
forts  saluted  her  as  she  passed,  and  the  vessels-of-war  not  only 
sent  forth  their  booming  salvos,  but  the  yards  were  manned,  and 
the  sailors  shouted  their  loud  vivas  to  D.Pedro  11.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  Emperor  examined  the  "  City  of  Pittsburg"  from  the  coal- 
bunkers  to  her  engine ;  4tnd,  as  it  fell  to  my  duty  to  make  many  of 
the  explanations,  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  observing  the  man 
and  forgetting  the  unbending  features  of  the  Emperor.  He  was 
not  content  wiih  beholding  the  mere  upper-works  of  the  machinery, 
but  descended  into  the  hot  and  oily  quarters  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  ship,  where  the  most  intricate  portion  of  the  engine  was 
situated:  a  half-hour  was  afterward  devoted  to  studying  the 
engraved  plan  of  the  machinery,  which  was  farther  Explained  by 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer,  and  by  Mr.  Grundy,  an  English 
engineer,  who  has  long  been  connected  with  the  Brazilian  navy. 

When  the  investigation  of  the  engine  was  concluded,  the  Emperor 
wished  to  visit  the  forward-deck.  Now,  Americans  are  the  vainest 
people  in  the  world,  and  we  were  all  afraid  that  on  this  part  of 
the  vessel  Dom  Pedro  would  not  onl^^  be  shocked  with  the  ap« 
pearance  of  some  very  rough  specimens  of  humanity  on  their  way 
to  the  gold-regions  of  the  Pacific,  but  that  the  said  specimens  would 
not  give  His  Mxyesty  the  reception  which  was  due  to  his  station  as 
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the  Executive  head  of  the  most  powerfhl  South  American  Grovem- 
ment.    The  Emperor's  attention,  however,  could  not  be  diverted  to 
a  different  point;  and  the  captain,  fearing  and  trembling,  was  led 
to  the  forward-deck.    There,  upon  the  ta&ail,  sat  representatives 
of  the  New  York  "Mose,"  the  Phihvdelphia  "Killer,"  and  the  Balti- 
more ''  Plug-ugly."    The  captain's  heart  sank  within  him :  he  was 
proud  of  his  ship,  proud  of  his  illustrious  guest,  but  he  had  very 
little  to.  be  proud  of  in  some  of  his  passengers, — especially  the 
unkempt  and  unterrified,  who  were  even  more  picturesque    after 
their  voyage  than  upon  election-day.     The  Emperor  now    ap- 
proached the  sovereigns, — ^ay,  near  enough  to  have  them  '^betw^ixt 
the  wind  and  his  nobility."     Then  occurred  a  scene,  rich  beyond 
description,  which  could  never  have  taken  place  with  othera  than 
Americans  for  actors.    One  of  the  unshaven,  whose  tobacco  had, 
up  to  this  time,  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  his  mouth  and 
thoughts,  suddenly  tumbled  from  the  taftail,  discharged  his  quid 
into  the  ocean,  and,  hat  in  hand,  yelled  forth,  in  a  well-meaning' 
but  terrific  voice,  "Boys,  three  cheers  for  the  Emperor  of  the 
Brazils  I"    In  a  twinkle  of  an  eye  every  Califomian  was  upon  his 
feet;  and  never,  in  their  oft-fought  battles  for  the  "glorious  Demo- 
cracy," did  they  send  forth  such  round  and  hearty  huzzas  as  they 
did  that  day  to  D.  Pedro  11.    The  suddenness,  the  earnestness,  the 
good  intention,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  procedure  were 
most  mirth-provoking.     The  captain's  fears  subsided :  his  pons  asi- 
norum  was  crossed,  and  he  took  breath  and  laughed  freely.    The 
Emperor  returned  the  impromptu  salute  with  great  respect,  and, 
for  the  occasion,  with  becoming  gravity. 

The  Empress  and  her  suite  were  not  less  pleased  with  the  oom- 
modious  saloons  and  richly-decorated  cabins  of  the  steamer  than 
her  Imperial  spouse  had  been  with  all  its  mechanical  appoint- 
ments. 

The  "City  of  Pittsburg"  was  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor; 
but  on  we  steamed,  notwithstanding  a  portion  of  the  court  became 
exceedingly  sea-sick.  His  Majesty  was  too  well  pleased  with  his 
new  floating-dominion  to  resign  it  so  soon;  and  thus  we  passed  ten 
miles  beyond  the  Sugar-Loaf  before  the  order  was  given  to  return. 
The  panorama  of  coast-mountains  never  appeared  to  me  more 
magnificent  than  on  that  bright  September  day. 
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The  captain  had  prepared  a  somptuouB  collation,  bnt  there  was 
an  obstacle  which  seemed  more  difficult  to  surmoant  than  the 
forward-deck.  The  Imperial  pair  were  not  even  in  the  habit  of 
dining  with  their  suite,  and,  except  on  rare  state-occasions,  eminent 
Ministers-Plenipotentiary  had  never  been  invited  to  partake  of  a 
rejmst  in  the  same  room  with  their  Majesties.  There  was  no  pre- 
cedent of  a  collation  having  been  given  on  the  deck  of  an  American 
vessel,  and,  above  all,  on  board  of  a  mere  commercial  ship.  No 
one  liked  the  idea  of  consulting  the  Emperor  about  an  affair  ap- 
parently so  trifling  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  desired  to  eat, 
and  therefore  Captain  Foster,  who  is  as  modest  as  he  is  hospitable, 
took  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands  and  made  a  precedent. 
The  "  City  of  Pittsburg"  was  constructively  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  captain  was  determined  to  do  the  honors  of  his 
country  as  he  would  have  done  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
Their  Majesties  were  accommodated  with  an  entire  table  to  them- 
selves, which,  like  six  others  in  the  ship,  was  separated  ih)m  its 
fellows  by  the  space  of  two  feet.  The  American  party  occupied 
the  adjoining  table;  the. ministers  and  noblemen  were  seated  at 
another  in  a  different  part  of  the  saloon,  while  the  chamberlains 
stood  near  the  Emperor.  Perhaps  D.  Pedro  had  no  objection  to 
the  proximity  of  the  Americans,  considering  that  they  were  all 
"  sovereigns."  Captain  Foster,  who  spoke  French,  proposed,  with 
a  dignity  becoming  the  occasion,  the  health  of  their  Majesties; 
and  all  passed  off  as  easily  and  as  happily  as  if  there  had  been 
a  thousand  and  one  ceremonies  and  precedents  to  have  been 
supported  and  followed. 

We  entered  the  harbor  amid  the  booming  of  cannon,  and  at 
sunset  the  Imperial  party  again  embarked  in  the  state-barges, 
having  spent  what  they  afterward  declared  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  days  of  their  lives.  Again  and  again  have 
I  heard  their  Majesties  express  their  remembrance  of  that  excur- 
sion; and  none  of  Captain  Foster's  personal  firiendis  felt  a  deeper 
sympathy  for  him  than  did  D.  Pedro  II.  and  Donna  Theresa  when 
they  learned,  through  the  public  journals,  the  sad  &te  of  the  <<City 
of  Pittsburg"  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso. 

In  1854,  I  returned  for  a  few  months  to  the  United  States. 
Having  often  had  occasion  while  In  Brazil  to  remark  the  igno* 
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ranee  whicli  prevailed  in  regard  to  my  own  country^  and  tlie  reci- 
procal ignorance  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
Brazil,  I  desired  to  do  all  that  was  in  the  power  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual to  remove  erroneous  impressions  and  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  the  two  countries.  There  were 
higher  objects  in  view  than  the  mere  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  promotion  of  commerce ;  and,  now  that  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  little  effort  was  undertaken,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  new  avenues  of  reciprocity  have  been  opened,  that 
school-books  have  been  pr^>ared  for  Brazil  in  the  American  style, 
and  that  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  some  of  the  articles  dis- 
played have  been  ordered  since  1855. 

I  shall  here  introduce,  even  at  the  hazard  of  some  repetition,  the 
greater  part  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  <<  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce" and  the  << Philadelphia  Ledger,''  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  effort  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  on  my  part  due  to  others  to 
premise  that  many  did  not  fully  understand  .the  proposed  enter- 
prise, and,  after  hearing  of  its  success,  regretted  that  they  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  represented  in  the  <<  Exposition"  at 
the  capital  of  Brazil. 

«Rio  DB  Jahbiko,  May  28,  1855. 

^<  Messrs.  Bditors  : — [After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  I  wrote 
as  follows:]  The  motives  which  prompted  me  to  undertake  this 
affair  were  simply  the  good  of  the  United  States  and  BraziL  When 
laboring  for  several  years  as  a  missionary-ohaplain  at  Eio  de 
Janeiro,  I  found  great  ignorance  in  regard  to  our  country,  its  pro- 
gress, and  its  producing-resources.  I  also  discovered  a  reciprocal 
ignorance  in  the  United  States  concerning  Brazil.  In  the  latter 
country  we  were  known  as  a  bold,  hardy  race,  which  consumed 
two-thirds  of  the  Brazilian  coffee-crop,  for  which  we  sent,  in  return, 
flour  and  a  few  lurtides  of  no  great  note.  In  the  United  States, 
Brazil  was  often  classed  among  the  Spanish  countries  of  America : 
few  people  were  aware  that  the  Portuguese  language  was  spoken, 
and  that  here  was  the  only  monarchy  in  America,  and  the  only 
other  constitutional  Oovemment  on  the  Western  continent  which 
has  marched  forward  in  tranquillity  and  material  prosperity.  I  here 
found  English,  German,  and  French  goods  and  publications,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  the  mode, — and  this,  too,  when  many  of  the 
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same  articles  Were  to  be  bought  cheaper  in  the  United  States;  and 
I  also  ascertained  that  our  ships  often  came  in  ballast  for  coffee, 
paying  for  it  cash  at  most  exorbitant  rates  of  exchange,  when 
Boropean  vessels  brought  cargoes  at  a  profit  in  payment  for  the 
chief  staples  of  Brazil. 

'^In  Brazil  I  found  a  very  great  want  of  school-books.  In  Chili 
and  New  Grenada  I  saw  Spanish  books  published  by  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton,  and  I  desired  to  see  the  same  for  the  youth  of  Brazil,  where 
very  great  attention  is  awakening  to  the  subject  of  education.  I 
observed  here  scientific  societies  which  rank,  in  dignity  and  devo- 
tion to  belles-lettreSj  with  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  like 
associations  of  our  own  land. 

<^It  was  my  ardent  wish,  first,  to  see  this  seven  millions  of 
tolerant  people  possessing  sound  morality  and  true  religion.  It 
was  my  next  desire  to  see  men  of  science  and  learning  in  Brazil 
linked  with  the  kindred  spirits  of  our  vigorous  land;  to  behold 
good  school-books  in  the  hands  of  Brazilian  children;  and  to  see 
our  manufactures  taking  their  stand  in  this  country,  which  is  so 
great  a  consumer. 

^^In  1854,  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  a  member  of  my  family, 
I  was  compelled  to  leave  suddenly  my  field  of  labor  for  the  United 
States.    There,  after  several  months,  it  became  evident  that  I 
should  have  to  abandon  the  land  of  my  adoption.    It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary  for  me  to  return  to  Brazil,  in  order  to  settle  up  my 
affairs.    It  was  then  that,  through  the  public  journals,  I  offered 
my  services  to  convey  to  Sio  de  Janeiro,  free  of  charge  to  the 
donors,  any  articles  that  might  be  sent  to  my  address.    These 
objects  I  solicited  for  the  Emperor,  for  scientific  and  literary  asso- 
ciations, and  for  exposition  to  the  public.    I  was  a  clergyman,  and 
I  thought  that  no  one  could  accuse  me  of  speculation.    For  two 
months  was  I,  more  or  less,  engaged  at  my  own  expense  in  making 
solicitations  in  person,  as  well  as  by  the  press  and  by  letters.    I 
regret  to  say  that  many  persons  who  should  have  been  interested 
in  8uch  an  enterprise  did  not  choose  to  respond  to  the  solicitations 
of  an  unknown  name,  and  thus  the  Exposition  was  not  so  rich 
in  some  departments  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  although 
I  with  pleasure  record  that  there  were  some  influential  men  who 
lent  the  weight  of  their  names  to  the  project. 
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^<  At  length  a  nnmber  of  artists,  publishers,  merchants,  and  mana- 
facturers  were  induced  to  send  specimens  of  books,  engravings, 
sculpture,  and  manufactures;  but  these  were  few  in  comparison  to 
those  who  might  have  contributed  to  their  own  fhture  benefit. 

'<  Messrs.  Comer  &  Sons,  of  Baltimore,  generously  placed  their 
bark  at  my  disposal  for  a  free  passage.  In  the  month  of  March, 
the  good  bark  <  Huntingdon'  left  Baltimore  with  my  packages  on 
board.  Eobert  C.  Wright,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  and  his  first  clerk, 
Mr.  W.  R  Jackson,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  facilitate  the 
enterprise,  and  to  them  more  than  to  others  I  am  indebted  for 
the  successfhl  consummation  of  my  desired  object.  In  April  we 
arrived  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  for  three  weeks  I  had  such  vexation 
and  delay  that  I  almost  despaired  of  a  prosperous  termination. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Senhor  Carvalho  de  Moreiro,  then  Bra- 
zilian Minister  at  Washington,  and  by  a  letter  from  Hon.  William 
Trousdale,  the  American  Minister  here,  my  boxes  and  packages 
were  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  custom-house  regulations  of  this 
country  are  exceedingly  strict,  and  I  had  to  give  an  account  of 
every  thing  that  I  had  brought  for  the  statistical  purpose  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  As  I  had  no  list  of  the  articles  nor  of  their 
values,  as  many  of  the  boxes  contained  one  hundred  different 
tightly-made  packages,  and  as  there  were  many  objects  of  a  fragile 
nature,  and  as  every  thing  had  to  be  opened  by  officers  who  might 
not  be  the  most  careM,  I  suffered  mentally  and  physically  both 
before  and  after  the  examination.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  undo 
so  many  parcels,  and  it  was  hard  to  restore  again  some  fine  speci- 
mens after  a  clumsy  underling  had  put  a  nail  through  them. 

<<The  chief  coUector  of  the  custom-house  believed,  from  the  day 
that  I  arrived  until  the  day  of  the  examination,  that  I  was  medi- 
tating some  plot  against  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  openly 
told  some  of  the  merchants  that  I  intended  to  sell  these  things. 
[That  gentleman  afterward  became  a  very  warm  and  an  attentive 
friend.]  But  when  I  had  patiently  assisted  in  opening  for  examina- 
tion box  after  box,  and  we  came  to  one  containing  the  splendid 
photographs  of  Fredericks  &  Ourney,  the  chief  examiner  said  to 
one  of  the  others,  'Gro  call  the  second  collector.'  He  came,  and, 
after  expressing  his  astonishment  at  such  perfection  in  photography, 
he  sent  for  the  coUeotor-in-chief    This  latter  gentleman  left  his 
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platform  in  the  large  pnblio  hal)  of  the  cnBtom-hooBe,  and  fonnd  hia 
way  to  the  store-room.  His  admiration  knew  no  bounds  when  he 
saw  the  large  life-sized  photograph  of  Webster, — the  last  likeness 
of  the  great  statesman.  From  this  time  onward,  his  suspicions  in 
regard  to  my  project  ceased.  He  looked  with  great  pleasure  into 
Colton's  fine  maps,  and  delighted  in  a  critical  examination  of  the 
exquisite  bank-note  engraving  of  Danforth  &,  Wright  and  that  of 
T<^pan  k  Carpenter,  who  bad  contributed  some  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  this  mingling  of  the  beautiful  with  the  useful  in  art. 
The  examination  and  noting  down  the  contents  of  the  boxes  went 
OD  very  swiftly  i¥om  the  time  of  this  visit  of  the  chief  collector. 


"  One  week  after  the  ouetom-houBe  was  cleared,  I  received  an  order 
from  the  UiniHter  of  the  Empire,  granting  me  a  large  hall  ia  the 
ITational  Hoseom,  for  the  purposes  of  an  Exposition.  The  same 
day  I  went  to  the  pahtce,  and  conunonioated  to  the  Emperor  that 
I  shonld  be  ready  to  receive  him  at  eleven  a.m.  next  day,  (May  16,) 
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at  tbe  Mnseom.  His  Majesty  received  me,  it  seemed  to  me,  with, 
more  amiability  than  his  usual  serious  countenance  indicated,  and 
I  soon  discovered,  from  a  remark  which  he  made,  that  I  was  in* 
debted  to  His  Excellency  Senhor  Carvalho  de  Moreiro  for  a  foil 
explanation  to  His  Majesty  of  my  project,  which  was  on  my  part 
&r  more  philanthropic  than  commercial. 

^^That  night  sleep  did  not  visit  me,  so  busily  was  I  engaged  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  aifoir.  The  next  day,  at  five  minutes 
before  eleven,  (His  Majesty  is  noted  for  his  punctuality,)  I  heard 
the  well-known  bugle-blast  of  the  Imperial  horse-guards;  and,  before 
my  assistants  had  time  to  withdraw,  the  coaches  containing  Dom 
Pedro  II.  and  the  chamberlains  drew  up  at  the  Museum. 

<'By  the  aid  of  some  kind  friends,  I  had  so  disposed  the  six  hun- 
dred dl£fbrent  objects  that  the  exhibition  was  not  wanting  in  an 
imposing  appearance.  The  American  and  Brazilian  flags  fell  in 
graceful  folds  over  the  portrait  of  Washington  and  the  likenesses 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  fkther.  The  maps  of  Colton  and  others, 
and  engravings  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  covered 
the  walls.  Books  and  small  manufactured  articles  occupied  tables; 
beautifUlly-designed  wall-papers  and  sample-books  of  mousseline  de 
laines  were  suspended;  and  large  agricultural  implements  were 
arranged  on  platforms  provided  for  the  occasion. 

<<His  Majesty  commenced  at  one  end,  and  with  great  earnestness 
and  interest  examined  every  thing  in  detail.  He  made  many  in- 
quiries, and  manifested  a  most  intimate  knowledge  with  the  pro- 
gross  of  our  country.  He  was  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
specimens  of  books,  steel  engravings,  chromo-lithography,  (of 
Philadelphia,)  and  agricultural  implements.  Every  now  and  then 
you  might  have  heard  him  calling  to  some  of  his  noUemen  or 
chamberlains  to  come  and  admire  with  him  this  or  that  work  of 
the  usefol  or  beautiful  arts.  He  was  not,  however,  indiscriminate 
in  his  praise,  but  was  perfectly  frank  in  his  criticism. 

"'Being  himself  a  thorough  student  of  physical  science,  and  a 
good  engineer,  he  examined  with  minuteness  the  splendid  edition 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  from  the  bureau  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  Washington;  and  he  appreciated  at  their 
just  value  the  various  scientific  works  that  oooupied  a  conspi- 
cuous table. 
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"For  half  an  honr  he  pored  over  Yonman's  Atlas  of  Chemistry, 
and  praised  its  thorongh  excellence  and  simplicity.  While  exa- 
mining a  work  on  physiology,  I  heard  him  remarking  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  Craniology  hy  the  late  Dr.  Morton ;  and  he  in- 
fbrmed  me  that  he  possessed  the  writings  of  that  eminent  stadent 
of  the  human  frame.  He  was  also  well  read  in  the  immense  tomes 
of  the  pains-taking,  erudite,  and  oonsdentious  Schoolcraft,  whose 
works  on  the  aborigines  of  North  America  were  sent  out  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington. 

^'His  Majesty  was  deeply  interested  in  the  various  maps,  geo- 
graphies, and  school-books  sent  out  by  Colton,  Appletons,  Wood- 
ford ft  Brace,  T.  Cowperthwait,  and  Barnes.  The  finely-illustrated 
publications  of  the  various  benevolent  societies  of  our  land  were 
sent  out  for  the  Imperial  family,  and  attracted  deserved  attention. 
The  Emperor  was  much  pleased  with  the  only  specimens  of  wood- 
engraving,  which  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Van  Ingen,  of  the  firm  of 
Yan  Ingen  ft  Snyder,  whose  skill  has  illustrated  this  work. 

^^The  earnest  examination  which  he  gave  the  machinery,  manu- 
fitctures,  and  agricultural  implements  justified  the  reputation 
which  Bom  Pedro  11.  enjoys  in  this  respe(st.  Howell's  wall-papers, 
after  drawings  by  the  students  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Design,  and  the  beautiful  silk  manufactures  of  Horstmann  and 
Evans, — ^which  ought  to  be  classed  among  works  of  art,— called 
ibrth  much  praise. 

"'Ke  next  approached  the  table  where  were  the  books  presented 
by  the  Appletons  and  Parry  ft  McMillan.  Taking  up  the  ^Bepub- 
lican  Court,'  he  said,  'I  am  astonished  at  such  perfection  in  bind- 
ing.' I  replied,  ^  And  none  of  those  volumes  were  bound  expressly 
for  your  Majesty."  The  binding  of  Appletons'  books  was  superb. 
He  opened  the  <  Homes  of  the  American  Authors,'  and  surprised 
me  by  his  knowledge  of  our  literature.  He  made  remarks  on  Ir- 
ving, Cooper,  and  Prescott, — showing  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  each.  His  eye  falling  on  the  name  of  Longfellow,  he  asked 
me,  with  great  haste  and  eagerness,  ^Avez-vauz  lea  poemes  de 
Monsieur  Longfellow  f  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  Dom 
Pedro  II.  manifest  an  enthusiasm  which,  in  its  earnestness  and 
simplicity,  resembled  the  warmth  of  childhood  when  about  to 
possess  itself  of  some  long-cherished  object.    I  rej^ed,  <  I  believe 
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not,  your  Majesty.'  ^Oh/  said  he,  *I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  for 
I  have  sought  in  every  bookstore  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  for  Longfellow^ 
and  I  cannot  find  him.  I  have  a  number  of  beautiM  morceauocy 
bnt  I  wish  the  whole  work;  I  admire  him  so  veiy  much.'  That 
evening  I  fonnd,  among  the  books  sent  by  Parry  &  McMillan,  the 
*  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.'  In  this  volume  is  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Longfellow,  as  well  as  some  of  the  choicest  selections 
from  his  pen.  This,  with  T.Buchanan  Bead's  'New  Pastoral/ 
were  afterward  commented  on  and  received  with  the  most  visible 
pleasure  by  His  Majesty. 

^'I  was  absent  from  the  part  of  the  hall  where  Dom  Pedro  II. 
was  looking  at  some  steel  engravings,  (bank-notes,)  and  when  I 
returned  I  found  him  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  his  first 
chamberlain  as  to  John  Quincy  Adams, — ^the  chamberlain  (as  the 
majority  of  even  well-educated  foreigners)  supposing  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  the  elder  Adams.  The  Emperor  insisted  that 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  not  the  early  advocate  of  liberty  and 
the  'comrade,'  as  he  termed  him,  of  Washington, — but  that  he 
was  the  son  of  John  Adams,  and,  like  his  fiitthqr,  was  a  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  soon  after  he  gave  a  very  thorough 
re-examination  of  the  'Bepublican  Court,'  and  pointed  out  to  the 
chamberlain  the  distinguished  mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
He  was  very  anxious  to  see  a  portrait  of  Jefferson.  One  of  my 
assistants  found  a  very  neatly-engraved  portrait  of  the  sage  of 
Monticello  from  the  burin  of  Toppan  &  Carpenter.  When  he 
received  it,  you  should  have  heard  him,  without  pedantry  or 
affectation,  expatiate  with  great  minuteness,  correctness,  and 
judgment  on  the  character  of  Jefferson  as  compared  with  that 
of  Washington. 

^'Approaching  some  very  fine  lithographs  published  by  Williams 
&  Stephens,  of  New  York,  I  introduced  His  Majesty  to  'Young 
America,'  that  handsome  but  independent-looking  lad,  and  to 
'Uncle  Sam's  Youngest  Son,  Citizen  Know-Nothing.'  I  thought 
that  I  had  now  a  subject  of  which  His  Majesty  really  knew  no- 
thing; but  I  found  that  I  was  mistaken,  as  he  recounted  to  some  one 
the  pranks  that  this  young  fellow  had  been  playing,  and  added  that 
he  was  a  citizen  of  some  power  and  knowledge,  judging  from  the 
recent  (1855)  elections  in  the  United  States. 
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'^  Thus  the  whole  day  was  occupied  in  the  examination  and  ex- 
planation of  the  American  collection. 

'^  A  few  days  after  the  Exposition  was  closed,  I  had  the  many 
things  destined  for  the  Imperial  fkmily  taken  to  the  large  palacete 
of  the  Marqnis  d'Abrantes,  sitnated  in  one  of  the  most  charming 
environs  of  Bio, — ^viz. :  the  shore  of  the  Neapolitan-shaped  Bay  of 
Botafogo.  His  Majesty  was  spending  some  weeks  here  for  the 
benefit  of  sea-bathing.  I  passed  the  guards  at  the  gate,  and  as  I 
ascended  the  steps  the  Emperor  saw  me,  and,  meeting  me  at  the 
door,  thanked  me  heartily  for  what  I  had  done.  I  desired  him  to 
allow  me  to  remain  a  few  moments  until  the  boxes  arrived,  as  I 
most  give  him  some  explanations  as  to  the  secret  lock  of  the  most 
excellent  trunk  sent  him  by  Peddie  &  Morrison,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
With  his  permission  I  went  into  the  beautifhl  garden,  where  were 
the  richest  and  rarest  of  flowers  in  a  land  of  perpetual  bloom. 
The  air  was  truly  loaded  with  sweet  firagrance.  There  were  foun- 
tains and  statuaiy,  many  brilliant-plumaged  birds,  and,  indeed, 
every  thing  in  nature  and  in  art  to  please  aud  to  gratify  those  alive 
to  the  beautiful.  When  looking  upon  a  scene  so  enchanting  I 
oould  only  desire  that  this  land,  for  which  God  has  done  so  much 
in  a  natural  point  of  view,  might  possess  the  solid  mental  and 
moral  advantages  which  belong  to  our  more  rugged  North  through 
the  instrumentality  of  education  and  religion. 

<<The  blacks  soon  arrived  with  the  heavy  boxes  and  the  nicely- 
finished  plough,  (sent  by  B.  Myers,  of  Newark,  N.J.,)  all  of  which, 
by  the  order  of  the  chamberlain,  were  placed  in  the  ante-room, 
where  His  Majesty  again  examined  and  admired  them.  The  first 
l^ing  that  he  inquired  for  was  'My  Longfellow/  (in  the  'Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America;')  the  next,  'Touman's  Atlas  of  Chemis- 
try :'  he  then  asked  for  the  beautiful  specimens  of  chromo-litho- 
graphy,  (by  Sinclair  ft  Duval,  of  Philadelphia,)  and  finally  in- 
quired after  the  steam  fire-engine  which  made  its  travels  from 
Cincinnati  to  Boston  last  spring.  I  furnished  him  with  a  plan 
of  it  which  had  been  given  me  by  a  clerk  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
office.  He  instantly  took  it,  and  began  to  explain  its  operations  to 
a  French  savant  who  was  visiting  the  palace.  For  one  hour  he 
was  engaged  in  a  review  of  the  products  of  our  country.  He 
called  the  Empress,  who  also  expressed  her  gratification  in  the 
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lughest  terms  as  I  di^ayed  the  beaatiful  books  sent  for  herself 
and  the  princesses.  Her  Majesty  was  not  only  pleased  with  what 
had  drawn  forth  the  praises  of  her  Imperial  spouse^  but  she,  as 
well  as  her  maids  of  honor,  displayed  the  woman  in  the  delight 
manifested  at  the  fancy  soaps  and  other  articles  of  toilette  sent 
out  by  H.  P.  &  W.  C.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Colegate  &  Co., 
of  New  York.  Many  thanks  were  given  to  me  for  those  who  had 
been  so  kind  in  remembering  the  Imperial  family  of  Brazil,  and 
I  left  the  palace,  feeling  that,  so  flEur  as  the  head  of  ihe  Brasilian 
Grovemment  was  concerned,  all  was  most  successM. 

''With  His  Majesty's  subjects  the  enterprise  was  not  less  fortu- 
nate. On  the  17th  and  18th  the  Museum  was  visited  by  some 
thousands,  and  astonishment  and  admiration  were  constantly  up<Hi 
the  lips  of  the  Brazilians.  Each  evening  I  was  completely  worn 
out  by  answering  the  many  questions  that  were  propounded  i^om 
every  side.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  proper  exhibition  of  American 
arts  and  manufactures,  arranged  by  business-men  and  those  who 
have  means  to  carry  it  out,  would  redound  a  thousandfold  to  the 
benefit  of  American  commerce.  For,  during  my  walks  among 
those  who  were  examining  the  various  articles,  I  heard  remarks 
which  convinced  me  that  it  only  required  to  have  our  country^s 
productions  known  to  cause  a  large  importation.  During  and 
since  the  Exposition,  I  have  had  many  orders  for  books,  en^ 
gravings,  wall-papers,  and  Manchester  prints;  and  this  morning 
I  had  an  application  for  a  sugar-crushing  machine^  and  a  large 
lithographic  printing-press,  M.j  reply  in  all  cases  has  been,  'I  am. 
not  a  commercial  man;  I  am  not  here  for  that  purpose;  I  have 
no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  this  matter:  but  there  are 
houses  here  which  have  correspondents  in  America.' 

''  Upon  the  evening  of  the  16th,  the  Statistical  Society  of  Brazil 
held  its  meeting  in  the  same  hall  where  were  the  products  of  the 
United  States.  The  Viscount  Itaborahy  presided,  and  invited  me 
to  address  the  Society.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  my  plans  to  such  a  body  of  gentlemen,  and  found 
them  most  sympathetic:  they  freely  expressed  their  desire  to  see 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  more  closely  united.  These  remarks 
were  reported  for  the  press,  and  my  motives  were  thus  more 
widely  made  known  to  the  people. 
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^The  contribations  firom  Waahingtoni  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Coait  Survey,  and  from  the  Patent-OffioO;  and  the  splendid  work 
on  the  North  American  Indians,  to  which  Schoolcraft  has  devoted 
his  life,  were  looked  upon  by  the  Historical  and  other  Societies  as 
a  very  great  acquisition  to  their  libraries.  In  this  connection  I 
must  not  omit  to  menti<m  some  important  medical  works  sent  out 
by  liippineott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  which  were  presented  to  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Medicine.  From  these  associations  I  received  letters 
of  thanks,  showing  that  the  oonUibutions  of  the  various  donors 
are  justly  appreciated.  The  Bnusilian  Historical  and  Geographical 
Society  published  in  the  daily  press  the  list  of  historical  and  other 
works  imd  library-catalogues  that  had  been  thus  added  to  their 
own  increasing  literary  stores. 

<^I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  your  space,  and  I  must 
still  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  remarks. 

^*  1  do  not  claim  the  <  Exposition'  to  have  been  a  perfect  collection 
oi  what  the  United  States  can  produce.  It  was  far  from  itj  but, 
from  the  interest  it  has  created  in  thia  city  of  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  from  the  independent  approbatory  remarks 
of  the  daily  press,  and  from  the  desires  which  come  from  all  quar- 
ters that  the  exhibition  should  continue,  I  think  that  a  favorable 
impression  has  been  made,  and  I  also  believe  that,  from  this  little 
affair,  we  may  legitimately  argue  that  there  is  a  most  fovorable 
opening  here  for  the  various  manuflftctures,  &c.  of  our  country.  It 
would  require  patience  and  capital,  and  perhaps  the  haasarding  of 
something  at  first;  but  I  believe  that  the  end  would  more  than 
recompense  the  adventurers.  One  or  two  Americana,  a  few  years 
ago,  oommenoed  the  importation  of  American,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, &c.,  and  now  there  is  quite  a  commerce  in  this  line.  If  im- 
portation should  be  extended,  and  this  people  could  know  what  we 
produce,  our  commerce  would  be  most  rapidly  increased.  ^[>e(»i^ 
ktors  are  not  wanted,  but  moral,  sound,  enterprising  business-men, 
who  will  ftimish  the  best  articles  at  the  lowest  price. 

<'In  conclusion,  without  wishing  to  exdte  expectations  which 
will  not  be  realised,  or  without  desiring  to  overestimate  any  thing 
which  has  been  done  in  this  Exposition,  I  can  only  say  that,  how- 
ever far  short  I  may  have  come  in  my  efforts,  my  intentions  have 
been  good,  and,  when  I  shall  leave  Brazil  to  return  to  the  woric  of 
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1117  Master  in  my  own  land^  I  shall  have  at  least  the  consolation  of 
having  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation  between  the 
strongest  Government  of  South  America  and  the  great  Eepublic 
of  the  North. 

<<I  remain^  gentlemen^  very  respectftdlyj 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  C.  PLlTOHm." 

A  pleasing  incident  connected  with  this  affair  grew  out  of  the 
late  arrival  at  Bio  of  one  of  the  presents  destined  for  the  Emperor. 
After  the  '' Exposition/'  I  departed  from  the  city  and  became  en- 
gaged in  my  legitimate  labors  in  another  part  of  the  Empire.    In 
the  month  of  July  I  returned  from  the  Southern  provinces,  and 
found  that  the  Messrs.  Merriam,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  had 
sent  out  a  superb  edition  of  Webster's  unabridged  quarto  Dictionary. 
I  had  also  a  few  more  books  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  Em- 
peror's own  library.     An  account  of  the  presentation  of  these 
volumes  was  given  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Blanchard,  of 
Boston,  from  which  I  extract  the  following : — 

<<The  gift  of  Messrs.  Merriam  arrived  during  my  absence  in  the 
Southern  provinces;  but  so  soon  as  I  returned  I  procured  it  from  the 
custom-house,  and  in  due  time  conveyed  it  to  the  palace.  Of  course 
it  was  too  late  for  the  Exposition  in  the  National  Museum ;  but, 
as  your  State  had  been  very  poorly  represented  in  May,  I  was  glad 
to  have  this  specimen  of  Massachusetts  publication,  and  this  monu- 
ment of  the  patient  and  faithful  labors  of  a  man  who  has  done 
so  much  to  define  and  classify  our  mother-tongue. 

''It  was  within  two  days  of  my  departure  for  Bahia  and  Per- 
nambuco  that  I  stole  a  few  hours  to  go  out  to  the  Imperial  Quinta 
of  Boa  Yista, — ^the  Palace  of  S.  ChristovSo.  It  is  usual  to  go  thither 
in  a  coach  drawn  by  at  least  two  horses;  but,  finding  a  nice  new 
tilbury  and  a  bright  mulatto  driver,  I  entered  his  vehicle,  and,  with 
'Webster's  Dictionary,'  Hawthorne's  'Mosses  fh>m  an  Old  Manse,' 
and  Longfellow's  'Hyperion,'  I  was  soon  whirling,  through  the 
garden-lined  streets  of  Engenho  Yelho,  to  the  palace.  The  Palace 
of  S.  ChristovSo  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  environs 
of  Eio  de  Janeiro.  It  stands  in  bold  relief  against  the  lofty  green 
mountains  of  Tijuca,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  beautifully-foliaged 
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trees  of  the  tropics.  It  has  every  adjunct  that  can  make  it  a 
delightfal  residence.  As  we  rolled  through  the  long  avenue  of 
mango-trees,  I  saw  the  coach  of  one  of  the  Ministers  bowling  along 
with  the  servants  in  livery.  My  establishment  looked  small  in 
comparison  with  this  brilliant  equipage;  but  I  felt  that  the  three 
books  which  I  bore  with  me  would  delight  His  Majesty  more  than 
all  the  carriages  of  the  court. 

<'I  descended  after  the  Minister  had  entered,  and  was  conducted 
to  an  ante-room  by  a  chamberlain,  to  whom  I  made  known  the 
purport  of  my  visit  and  the  nature  of  my  volumes.  Not  wishing 
to  trust  my  precious  load  to  any  servant,  I  carried  the  three  tomes 
(no  light  burden)  before  me.  After  passing  many  corridors,  I  came 
to  a  large,  wide  gallery,  which  overlooked  a  courtyard  where 
bright  fountains  were  playing  and  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant 
flowers  were  blooming. 

**I  had  supposed  that  it  was  a  day  fbr  private  audience;  but  the 
long  gallery  was  filled  with  gentlemen  in  waiting, — noblemen, 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Ministers,  Charges,  and  officers  en 
grande  tenue,  and  some  of  them  covered  with  decorations.  I  then 
learned  from  Senhor  Leal,  and  from  the  Neapolitan  Charg6  d' Affaires, 
that  the  13th  of  July  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Imperial  Princess 
Leopoldina,  and  these  gentlemen  had  come  to  felicitate  their  Ma- 
jesties on  the  return  of  this  anniversary.  I  took  my  stand  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  waiting  train,  thinking  that  I  had  better  have 
chosen  a  day  when  His  Majesty  was  less  occupied.  Presently  Dom 
Pedro  II.  appeared,  his  fine  manly  form  towering  above  every 
other.  He  was  dressed  in  black ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
star  which  sparkled  upon  his  left  breast,  his  costume  was  simple, 
and  its  good  taste  was  most  apparent  when  contrasted  with  the 
brilliant  uniforms  of  the  court. 

'<I  conjectured  that  His  Majesty  would  first  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  glittering  throng  that  stood  between  him  and 
the  plitinly-dressed  clergyman.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise  when, 
merely  bowing,  he  passed  by  the  many  titled  gentlemen  and  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  courts,  and  came  directly  to  the  <  Webster,' 
*  Hawthorne,'  and  <  Longfellow.'  With  a  pleasant  smile,  he  addressed 
me,  and  led  me  to  an  open  arch  that  overlooked  the  flowers  and  the 
limpid  fountain.   «There  he  examined  the  books  and  bestowed  high 
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enlogium  upon  the  Dictionary^ — not  only  Ibr  the  beautiftil  style  in 
which  it  had  been  prepared  by  the  publishers,  but  for  the  almost 
encydopedio  character  of  the  work.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Hawthorne 
as  an  author  of  whom  he  had  heard,  and  was  glad  to  possess  the 
'Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.'  I  called  his  attention  particularly 
to  tiie  'Celestial  Bailroad,'  which  caused  an  allusion  to  Bunyan's 
'guide  and  road-book  to  the  Celestial  City.'  Since  the  month 
of  May  he  had  procured  all  the  poetical  works  of  Mr.  Longfellow, 
but  had  not  yet  added  to  his  library  any  of  his  (Mr.  Longfellow's) 
prose  compositions.  He  therefore  considered  'Hyperion' a  most 
interesting  acquisition. 

"His  Majesty  conversed  for  a  long  time  on  the  olgects  for  which 
I  came  to  Brazil,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  souvenirs 
which  he  had  received  from  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I 
stated  to  him  that  I  would  visit  the  Northern  provinces  and  then 
return  to  my  native  land.  He  expressed  the  customary  wishes  of 
a  ban  voyage,  &c.,  but,  with  great  earnestness,  said  to  me,  in  con- 
clusion, 'Mr.  Fletcher,  when  you  return  to  your  country,  have  the 
kindness  to  say  to  Mr.  Longfellow  how  much  pleasure  he  has  given 
me,  and  be  pleased  to  tell  him  combien  je  Vestime,  combienje  Vaimel 
-^low  much  I  esteem  him,  how  much  I  love  him.' " 

Thus  ends,  so  far  as  my  own  personal  effort  is  concerned,  that 
which  I  undertook  to  do.  It  has  been  the  feeble  effort  of  a  single 
individual  to  make  his  country  better  known,  and  to  advance  the 
interests  at  a  Higher  than  any  earthly  government.  If  the  results 
will  not  prove  gigantic,  my  intentions,  I  trust,  have  not  been  other 
than  pure  and  good. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

BBAtlLlAW  UmtATUmi— THB  J0UBHAL8  Off  BIO  DB  JABBIBO— ADYBBTISIMBBTt— 
THB  rBBBDOM  Off  THB  PBB88 — MttOBT  TO  PUT  DOWB  BIBLB-DlSTBIBUTIOlf — ITS 
rAILDBB — VAT109AL  LIBBABT — MU8BUM — IMPBBIAL  A0ADBMIB8  Of  FIITB  ABT8— 
S00IBT1B8 — BBASILIAM  HI8TOBI0AL  AMD  OBOOBAPHIOAL  IMSTITUTB— ADMUTISTBA- 
TIOB   or   BBASILIAN   LAW— OUBI0178   TBIAL. 

The  BraziliaDB,  having  a  ruler  with  such  literary  and  scientifio 
tastes,  will  assuredly  make  more  progress  in  this  direction  than 
formerly. 

On  account  of  the  restrictive  policy  of  Portugal,  no  printing- 
press  was  introduced  into  this  country  until  1808.  The  general 
taste  for  reading  is  mostly  confined  to  the  newspapers  and  the 
translations  of  French  novels.  Authors  are  by  no  means  numerous 
in  the  Empire;  but  there  have  been  within  the  last  few  years 
a  number  of  very  creditable  provincial  histories,  scientific  disquisi- 
tions, and  one  or  two  attempts  at  the  general  history  of  Brazil. 
The  bookstores  abound  with  French  works  on  science,  history, 
and  (too  often)  infidel  philosophy. 

There  is,  however,  a  Grovemment  bookmaking  which  is  prolific 

in  the  most  interesting  details.    I  refer  to  the  annual  Belatorios  or 

Beports  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Empire,  Finance,  Justice,  Foreign 

Affairs,  War,  and  the  Navy.    These  are  well  written  and  well 

printed,  and  contain  the  most  valuable  matter  for  the  statesman, 

the  statistician,  or  the  general  reader.     The  Relatorio  of  the 

Minister  of  Justice  must  demand  an  amount  of  labor  unknown  to 

officials  in  the  United  States  or  in  England;  for  every  case  that  goes 

before  a  jury  in  each  of  the  twenty  provinces  must  come  under  his 

revision  and  must  be  placed  in  its  proper  table.    The  crime,  age, 

sex,  and  nationality  of  the  criminal  are  given,  together  with  the 

punishment.     In  addition  to  this,  matters  of  prison-discipline  and 

the  varied  interests  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  not  forgotten. 
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The  periodical  literature  of  Bio  has,  vrithin  a  few  years,  been 
improved  in  character  by  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  Beview 
and  also  of  a  Brazilian  and  Foreign  Quarterly.  The  last-mentioned 
periodical  has  been  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  literary  enter- 
prise, and  promises  to  be  of  utility  to  the  country ;  yet  even  in 
this  there  is  a  too  frequent  resort  to  translations.  If  Brazilians 
would  only  take  the  time  to  write,  and  make  the  effort  to  think 
for  themselves,  foreigners  would  soon  find  their  productions  to  be 
interesting  and  valuable,  and  would  prize  them  accordingly. 

The  press  being  free,  I  doubt  whether  any  journals  in  the  United 
States,  England,  or  the  Continent,  contain  so  many  communica- 
tions from  subscribers  as  those  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  As  all  of  these 
communicacoes  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash,  journalism  in 
Brazil  is  a  lucrative  <' institution."  Some  of  the  editorials  of  the 
Jomal  do  Commercio  and  the  Correio  Mercantil  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  New  York  or  London.  The  Correio  has  an  able 
corps-editorial,  and  is  an  exceedingly  readable  paper.  In  the 
Appendix  will  be  found  a  leader  from  the  Jomal  do  Commercio 
which  was  elicited  by  a  most  provoking  and  uncalled-for  note  on 
the  African  slave-trade,  which  was  sent  by  the  British  Minister  at 
Bio  de  Janeiro  to  the  Brazilian  Secretary  of  State. 

The  appearance  of  the  newspapers  of  Bio  is  like  that  of  the 
Parisian  journals,  only  the  Brazilian  dailies  are  larger,  in  clearer 
type,  and  upon  superior  paper.  The  bottom  of  each  sheet  contains 
the  light  reading,  in  what  is  called  the  folhetim;  and  each  Sunday 
the  Correio  Mercantil  has  several  columns  of  pacotilha,  (gossip.) 
The  Jomal  do  Commercio,  the  Mercantil,  and  other  journals,  are 
printed  on  linen  paper  manufactured  at  the  corte. 

The  newspaper-press  in  Bio  is  quite  prolific.  It  issues  four 
dailies,  several  tri-weeklies,  and  a  varying  number  of  from  six  to 
ten  weeklies  and  irregular  sheets.  During  the  session  of  the 
National  Assembly,  verbatim  reports  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  that  body  are  published  at  length — like  those  of  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  American  Congress— on  the  morning 
after  their  occurrence. 

The  Bio  Mercantile  Journal — ^which  has  been  ably  edited  for  a 
number  of  years  by  Mr.  I.  Levy — ^is  a  valuable  commercial  monthly 
in  the  English  language.    In  1853,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sands  commenced 
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a  newspaper,  entitled  O  AgrieuUor  Brazileiro,  which  was  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  agricnltoral  information.  I  have  found  this 
joomal  most  interesting  and  able  in  its  matter^  reliable  in  its 
statistics,  and  equal  to  any  similar  publication  in  North  America 
or  Europe.  It  is  therefore  with  regret  that  I  record  its  want  of 
support  and  consequent  cessation ;  but,  as  the  BrasaliBii  fazendeiros 
consult  the  two  existing  volumes  and  examine  their  valuable  in- 
formation, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  planter-public  will  call  for  a 
revival  of  such  a  work  under  the  same  or  a  kindred  name. 

Much  pains  is  taken  by  some  of  the  journals  to  give  commercial 
intelligence  ftiUy  and  correctly ;  while  none  of  the  sheets  are  filled 
with  stereotyped  advertisements. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  typographias  is  that  of  Sr.  Paulo 
Brito,  a  mulatto  of  great  energy  and  liberal  sentiments.  The  press 
of  the  Dous  de  Decembro  turns  out  fine  specimens  of  work.  The 
matter  of  the  advertising-colamns  of  the  various  newspapers  is 
renewed  almost  daily,  and  is  perused  by  great  numbers  of  general 
readers  for  the  sake  of  its  piquancy  and  its  variety.  Several 
peculiar  customs  may  be  noticed,  growing  out  of  the  Church  and 
Brotherhood  advertisements  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  numerous  lotteries  authorized  by  Grovem- 
ment.  Persons  frequently  form  companies  for  the  purchase  of 
tickets,  and  those  at  a  distance  order  their  correspondents  to  pur- 
chase for  them.  In  order  to  avoid  any  subsequent  transfer  or 
dispute,  the  purchaser  announces,  through  the  newspaper,  the 
number  of  the  ticket  bought  and  for  whose  account, — as,  for 
example  : — "M.  F.  S.  purchased,  by  order  of  J.  T.  Pinto,  two  half- 
tickets,  Nos.  1518  and  4817,  of  the  lottery  in  behalf  of  the  theatre 
of  Itaborahy."  <<  The  treasurer  of  the  company  entitled  <  The 
Friends  of  Grood  Luck'  has  purchased,  on  the  company's  account, 
half-tickets  Nos.  8885  and  5480;  of  the  lottery  of  the  cathedral 
of  Goyax."  Following  this  custom,  individuals  who  wish  to  publish 
some  pert  thing  usually  announce  it  as  the  name  of  a  company 
fbr  the  purchase  of  lottery-tickets,  although  that  name  extends 
sometimes  through  a  dozen  lines  of  rhyme. 

The  Brazilians  have  a  most  effectual  way  of  collecting  debts,  which 
ought  to  be  made  known  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  in  other  portions 
of  the  world.   The  recipe  is  found  in  the  following  advertisement : — 
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'<Senhor  Jose  DomiDgos  da  Costa  is  requested  to  -pay,  at  No.  35 
Bna  de  S.  Jos^,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  miireis ;  and  in  case  he  shall 
not  do  so  in  three  days^  his  conduct  will  be  exposed  in  this  journal, 
together  with  the  manner  in  which  this  debt  was  contracted.'' 
Another  will  show  that  the  clergy  are  not  always  spared : — 
<<2iiR.  Editor: — Since  the  vicar  of  a  certain  parish,  <hi  the  8th 
instant,  having  said  mass  with  all  his  accustomed  affectation, 
turned  round  to  the  people  and  said,  with  an  air  of  mockery, 
<As  we  have  no  festival  to-day,  let  us  say  over  the  litany,'  kc.y 
I  would  respond,  that  the  reverend  vicar  knows  well  the  reason 
why  there  was  no  festival.  Let  him  be  assured,  however,  that 
when  intrigue  shall  disappear  the  festival  will  take  place;  *but,  if 
he  is  in  a  hurry,  let  him  undertake  it  at  his  own  eiq^nse,  since 
whosoever  says  the  paternoster  gets  the  benefit.* 

"(Signed)  An  Enemt  to  Htpooritss." 

A  school-teacher,  after  announcing  his  terms  for  tuition,  thus 
'continues  and  concludes, — the  italics  being  his  own : — 

"The  first-class  day-scholars  are  instructed  in  the  diff^Mreni 
branches  of  science  and  literature,  including  the  English,  French, 
Portuguese,  and  Latin  languages.  Second-class  pupils  receive  a 
jAain  education,  consisting  of  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arith* 
metic,  and  Christian  doctrine. 

"  The  director,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  making  splendid  advertise^ 
ments  orpjiff$  in  the  daily  papers,  or  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  can  only  promise  that,  being  the  father  of  a  large 
fkmily  and  knowing  what  care  and  attention  children  require  as 
to  their  morals  and  education,  he  will  do  his  duty  toward  them 
accordingly." 

The  last  specimen  which  I  give  illustrates  the  early  marriages  ' 
which  frequently  take  place  in  Brazil;    but  I  defy  any  other 
country'  to  furnish  the  like  of  the  following  advertisement,  which 
appeared  in  the  Jomal  do  Commercio  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  in  1852.    It 
is  so  unique  that  I  fiimish  the  original  as  well  as  the  translation  : — 

"Precisa-se  de  uma  senhora  branca  de  afian^ada  conducta,  e  com 
intelligencia  bastante  para  fiftzer  oompanhia  a  uma  menina  casada 

*  "  Qaem  rese  o  Pater  softer  eome  e  pto*" 
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de  menor  idade,  aqoal  precisa  do  algnmas  instraeodes  propnas  de 
aeo  eatado.  Quern  estirer  nestas  cireumstancias  annuncie  pc^  etta 
folha  para  ser  procnrada.'' 

^*  Wanted. — ^A  white  lady  of  £Euthfhl  character  and  witii  sufficient 
inieiligenoe  to  be  the  companion  [or,  literally,  ^<to  make  the'com* 
pany"]  of  a  young  bride  who  is  a  minor,  and  who  is  in  need  of 
aome  instructions  appropriate  to  her  state.  Whoever  possesses 
these  qualifications  may  make  known  her  address  in  the  columns 
of  this  joumaL'' 

Various  allusions  to  the  entire  freedom  of  the  press  have  already 
been  made ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  there 
was  an  interesting  example  of  its  use  for  advertisements  for  pro- 
moting the  Bible  in  Brazil,  and  also  its  employment  to  put  down 
an  effort  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  My  co-author, 
(Dr.  Kidder,)  in  the  early  part  ci  his  religious  labors  in  Brazil,  cojxk* 
menced  by  circula^g  the  Bible.  I  prefer  to  give  his  experience 
in  his  own  words*  After  speaking  of  the  general  influence  of  the 
mother-oountry  upon  Brazil,  he  says, — 

'<  Portugal  has  never  published  the  Mble  or  eountenanced  its 
mnculaticm  save  in  connection  with  notes  and  oornments  that  had 
been  approved  by  inquisitorial  censorship.  The  Bible  was  not 
enumerated  among  the  Ixx^s  that  might  be  admitted  to  her  colo- 
nies when  under  the  absolute  dominion.  Yet  the  Brazilians,  on 
their  political  disenthralment,  adopted  a  liberal  and  tolerant  Con- 
stitution. Although  it  made  the  Boman  Catholic  apostolic  religion 
that  of  the  State,  yet  it  allowed  all  other  forms  of  religion  to  be 
held  and  practised,  save  in  buildings  '  having  the  extmor  form  of 
a  temple.'  It  also  forbade  persecution  on  the  ground  of  religious 
opinions.  By  degrees,  enlightened  views  of  the  great  subjects  of 
toleration  and  religious  liberty  became  widely  disseminated  among 
the  people,  and  hence  many  were  prepared  to  hail  any  movement 
which  promised  to  give  them  what  had  so  long  been  sys- 
tematically withheld, — the  Scriptures  of  truth  for  their  own 
perusal.  Copies  exposed  fbr  sale  and  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers found  many  purchasers,  not  only  from  the  city,  but  also 
from  the  distant  provinces. 

^At  the  mission-house  many  copies  were  distributed  gratui- 
tously ;  and  on  several  occasions  there  was  what  might  be  called 
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a  rush  of  applicantB  for  the  sacred  yolmne.  One  of  these  occurred 
soon  after  my  arrivaL  It  was  known  that  a  supply  of  books  had 
been  receiyed,  and  our  house  was  literally  thronged  with  persons 
of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life, — ^from  the  gray-headed  man  to 
the  prattling  child, — from  the  gentleman  in  high  life  to  the  poor 
slave.  Host  of  the  children  and  servants  came  as  messengers, 
bringing  notes  from  their  parents  or  masters.  These  notes  were 
invariably  couched  in  respectfhl,  and  often  in  beseeching,  lan- 
guage. Several  were  from  poor  widows  who  had  no  money  to  buy 
books  for  their  children,  but  who  desired  Testaments  for  them  to 
read  at  school.  Anotiier  was  from  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Imperial  Gk)vemment,  asking  for  a  supply  for  an  entire  school  out 
of  the  city. 

<^  Among  the  gentlemen  who  called  in  person  were  several  prin- 
cipals of  collegios,  and  many  students  of  different  grades.  Yer- 
sions  in  French,  and  also  in  English,  as  well  as  Portuguese,  were 
sometimes  desired  by  amateur  linguists.  We  dealt  out  the  pre- 
cious volumes  according  to  our  best  judgment,  with  joy  and  with 
trembling.  This  being  the  first  general  movement  of  the  kind,  we 
were  at  times  inclined  to  fear  that  some  plan  had  been  concerted 
for  getting  Ute  books  destroyed,  or  for  involving  us  in  some  species 
of  difficulty.  These  apprehensions  were  contradicted,  however,  by 
all  the  circumstances  within  our  observation ;  and  all  who  came 
made  their  errand  on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  and 
listened  with  deep  attention  to  whatever  we  had  time  or  ability  to 
address  to  them  concerning  Christ  and  the  Bible. 

<<It  was  not  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  so  great  an  amount 
of  scriptural  truth  could  at  once  be  scattered  among  the  people 
without  exciting  great  jealousy  and  commotion  among  certain  of 
the  padres.  Nevertheless,  others  of  this  class  were  among  the 
applicants  themselves.  One  aged  priest,  who  caUed  in  person,  and 
received  by  special  request  copies  in  Portuguese,  French,  and 
English,  on  retiring,  said,  'The  like  was  never  befbre  done  in  this 
country.'  Another  sent  a  note  in  French,  asking  for  Ij'Ancien  et 
h  Nouveau  Testament.  In  three  days  two  hundred  copies  were  dis- 
tributed, and  our  stock  was  exhausted;  but  applicants  continued  to 
come,  till  it  was  estimated  that  four  times  that  number  had  been 
called  for.    All  we  could  respond  to  these  persons  was  to  inform 
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them  where  Bibles  were  kept  on  sale,  and  that  we  anticipated  a 
fresh  supply  at  some  fhtore  day. 

**  We  were  not  disappointed  in  the  opposition  which  was  likely 
to  be  called  forth  by  this  manifestation  of  the  popular  desire  for 
the  Scriptures.  A  series  of  low  and  vile  attacks  were  made  upon 
us  in  a  certain  newspaper,  corresponding  in  style  with  the  well- 
known  spirit  and  character  of  their  authors.  Indeed,  in  immediate 
connection  with  this  interesting  movement  a  periodical  was  started, 
under  the  title  of  O  Catholico,  with  the  avowed  object  of  combating 
us  and  our  evangelical  operations.  It  was  an  insignificant  weekly, 
of  anonymous  editorship.  After  extravagant  promises,  and  re- 
peated efforts  to  secure  permanent  subscribers,  it  made  out  to 
struggle  against  public  contempt  for  the  space  of  an  entire  month. 
Yielding  to  the  stress  of  circumstances,  it  then  came  to  a  pause. 
An  effort  was  made  to  revive  it  some  time  after,  with  the  more 
imposing  title  of  0  Catholico  Fluminense.  Thus  its  proprietors 
appealed  as  strongly  as  possible  to  the  sympathy  and  patriotism 
of  the  people,  by  the  use  of  a  term  of  which  the  citizens  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro  are  particularly  proud.  Under  this  heading  it  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  surviving  four  additional  numbers,  in  only  one  of  which 
was  the  least  mention  made  of  the  parties  whose  efforts  to  spread 
the  pure  word  of  God  had  given  it  origin. 

''This  species  of  opposition  almost  always  had  the  effect  to 
awaken  greater  inquiry  after  the  Bible;  and  many  were  the  indi- 
viduals who,  on  coming  to  procure  the  Scriptures,  said  their  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  the  subject  by  the  unreasonable  and  fanatical 
attempts  of  certain  priests  to  hinder  their  circulation.  They 
contemned  the  idea,  as  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  these  men  should 
attempt  to  dictate  to  them  what  they  should  not  read,  or  set  up  an 
inquisitorial  crusade  against  the  Bible.  They  wished  it,  and  if  for 
no  other  reason,  that  they  might  show  that  they  possessed  religious 
liberty,  and  were  determined  to  enjoy  it.  They  poured  inexpressi- 
ble contempt  upon  the  ignorance,  fknatidsm,  and  even  the  immo- 
rality, which  characterized  some  of  the  pretended  ministers  of 
religion,  who  dreaded  to  have  their  lives  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  requirements  of  Qod's  word. 

''Those  of  our  friends  who  were  consulted  on  the  subject  almost 

invariably  counselled  us  to  take  no  notice  of  the  low  and  virulent 
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attacks  made  upon  us,  with  which  the  people  at  large  had  no  sym- 
pathy, and  of  which  every  intelligent  man  wonld  perceive  the  un- 
worthy object.  Such  articles  would  refhte  themselves,  and  injure 
their  authors  rather  than  us. 

'^  The  results  justified  such  an  opinion.  One  gentleman  (a  Portu- 
guese) in  particular  said  to  us,  with  emphasis,  <  Taking  no  notice 
of  these  things,  you  ought  to  continue  your  holy  mission,  and 
scatter  truth  among  the  people.'  With  this  advice  we  complied, 
and  it  is  now  a  pleasing  reflection  that  our  energies  and  time  were 
devoted  to  vastly  higher  and  nobler  objects  than  the  refatation  of 
the  baseless  but  rancorous  falsehoods  which  were  put  forth  against 
us.  We  knew  full  well  that  this  opposition  was  not  so  much  against 
us  as  against  the  cause  of  the  Bible,  with  which  we  were  identified, 
and  we  were  content  to  'stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord.'  And  most  delightful  it  was  to  witness  the  results  of  that 
overruling  Providence  which  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  tributary 
to  the  divine  praise. 

''The  malignity  of  this  worse  than  infidel  opposition  to  the 
truth  excited  the  curiosity  of  numbers  to  examine  whether  indeed 
the  word  of  God  was  not  '  profitable  for  instruction  and  for  doc- 
trine.' The  results  of  such  an  examination  upon  every  candid 
mind  may  be  easily  conjectured.  Thus  the  truths  of  inspiration 
found  fVee  course  to  hundreds  of  &milies  and  scores  of  schools, 
where  they  might  be  safely  left  to  do  their  own  office  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

"  Some  instances  of  the  happy  and  immediate  efllldcts  of  circulating 
the  Bible  came  to  our  knowledge;  but  it  is  reserved  for  eternity 
to  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  benefit.  While  subsequently  tra- 
velling in  distant  provinces,  I  found  that  the  sacred  volumes  put 
in  circulation  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  had  sometimes  gone  before  me,  and 
wherever  they  went  an  interest  had  been  awakened  which  led  the 
people  to  seek  for  more." 

There  are  other  means  than  newspapers  for  the  progress  of  the 
Brazilians  in  knowledge  and  bellesAettres. 

In  addition  to  the  various  colleges  and  academies  described  in 
another  chapter,  there  are  a  number  of  public  institutions  and  as- 
sociations whose  object  is  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science, 
and  the  diflhsion  of  knowledge. 
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The  Bibliotheca  National  contains  100,000  volumes.  These  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  hooks  originally  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library 
of  Portugal,  which  were  brought  over  by  Dom  John  VI.  The 
collection  is  annually  augmented  by  donations  and  Government 
aid.  It  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  Portuguese  monarch, 
and  has  ever  since  remained  under  suitable  regulations,  free  of 
access  to  all  who  choose  to  enter  its  saloon  and  read.  This  library 
is  open  daily  fh>m  nine  a.m.  tiU  two  p.m.,  and  was  formerly  en* 
tercd  from  the  Kua  detraz  do  Carmo;  but  the  Government  has 
recently  purchased  the  commodious  private  residence  of  Sr.Yianna, 
which  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Passeio  Publico, 
where  the  accommodations  will  doubtless  be  superior  to  those 
which  it  has  hitherto  possessed.  When  it  was  located  in  the  old 
library-buildings,  it  presented  an  interesting  sight  to  the  visitor. 
Tables  covered  with  cloth,  on  which  were  arranged  writing- 
materials,  and  frames  designed  to  support  large  volumes,  extended 
through  the  room  from  end  to  end.  The  shelves,  rising  from  the 
floor  to  the  lofty  ceiling,  were  covered  with  books  of  every 
language  and  date.  You  might  here  call  for  a%y  volume  the 
library  contained,  and  sit  down  to  read  and  take  notes  at  your 
pleasure.  The  newspapers  of  the  city  and  various  European 
magasines  were  always  re^dy  for  the  reader.  Not  only  this  apart- 
ment, but  also  various  alcoves  and  rooms  adjoining  it  on  either 
hand,  were  filled  all  around  with  books.  This  collection  has  also 
been  increased  by  valuable  private  donations,  among  which  that  of 
the  books  of  the  late  Jos^  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  deserves  especial 
mention. 

The  publicity  of  such  a  library  cannot  fkil  to  have  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  literary  taste  and  acquirements  of  the  students 
of  the  metropolis, — which,  by  degrees,  will  extend  itself  to  the 
whole  oommunity.  While  the  student  at  Bio  may  find  in  the 
National  Library  nearly  all  that  he  can  desire  in  the  field  of  ancient 
literature,  he  may  also  easily  gain  access  to  more  modem  works 
in  the  subscription-libraries. 

The  English,  the  German,  and  the  Portuguese  residents  have 
severally  established  such  libraries  for  their  respective  use.  That 
of  the  Englidi  is  somewhat  extensive  and  valuable. 

Among  the  Government  institutions  must  be  classed  the  National 
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MoBenm,  on  the  Campo  de  Saota  Anna,  which  iB  gratoitonsly  thrown 
open  to  visitors;  and  great  nnmbers  avul  tbemselTes  of  this  plea- 
sant and  instmctiTfl  reeort.    The  collection  of  minerals  has  been 
mach  aagmented  in  value  hy  a  donation  from  the  heirs  of  Jose 
BoniiiKio  de  Andrads.    They  presented  to  the  Kosenm  the  entire 
cabinet  of  their  fiither,  who  in  hie  long  pablio  career  had  rare 
opportunities  for  making  a  most  Talnable  collection.    At  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  was  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University 
of  Coimbra,  Portugal,  where  he  published  several  wo^s  that  gained 
him  a  reputation  among  the  scientific  men  of  Europe.    Throng 
his  life  he  had  been 
industrious  in   ga- 
thering    together 
models  of  machines 
and  mechanical  im- 
provements,   toge- 
ther   with    choice 
engravings        and 
ooins ;      and     bis 
heirs         certainly 
could     not      bave 
made  a  more  mag- 
nanimous  disposal 
of  the  whole  than 
to     confer     them 
upon    the    nation. 
The  department  of 
mineralogy  is  well 
arranged,  but  con- 
tains  many  more 
foreign  than  native 
specimens.        The 
same  lack  of  Bra- 
idllan      ooriositiee 
TMi  HXKtr  itaii.  formerly  prevailed 

in  other  depart- 
ments, althon^^  in  that  of  aboriginal  relics  there  has  been  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Unseum  a  rich  collection  of  ornaments 
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and  feather^resses  from  Pari  and  Matto  Grosso.  There  is  a  con- 
stant enlargement  and  improvement  in  every  respect.  Still,  it 
may  be  said  that  while  the  cabinets  of  Munich  and  Vienna,  Parid, 
St.  Petersburg,  London,  and  Edinburgh  have  been  enriched  by 
Bplendid  collections  from  Brazil,  in  various  departments  of  natural 
history,  yet  in  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  but  a  meagre 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  interesting  productions — ^mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal — ^in  which  the  Empire  abounds. 

It  was  here  that  I  saw  a  very  fine  living  specimen  of  the  great 
t^Riry  ^^S^^y  froTs^  the  forests  of  the  Amazon. 

There  is  an  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  was 
founded  in  1824,  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly.  It  is  at 
present  organized  with  a  Director  and  four  Professors, — ^viz.:  of  paint- 
ing and  landscape,  of  architecture,  of  sculpture  and  of  design,  and 
a  corresponding  number  of  substitutes.  This  institution  is  open  to 
all  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in  either  department,  and  about 
seventy  students  are  annuaUy  matriculated, — ^the  greater  proportion 
in  the  department  of  design.  This  Academy  also  provides  funds 
for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  its  most  meritorious  alumni 
at  Home,  where  they  have  ample  opportunity  for  studying  the 
dassic  productions  of  ancient  and  modem  art. 

The  (kfMeroatorio  de  Musica  is  a  State  Academy  where  instruc- 
tion in  instrumental  and  vocal  music  is  given  to  both  sexes  by 
competent  professors.  There  is  also  a  Conservatorio  Dramatico,  to 
whose  censorship  were  submitted,  in  1854,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
plays,  of  which  one  hundred  and  seventy  were  approved,  fifty-four 
were  amended  or  suppressed,  and  thirty-three  were  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  not  only  to  be  suppressed  but  to  merit  unqualified  rebuke. 

The  Sociedade  Statistica  and  the  Sociedade  Auxiliadora  da  Indtis- 
tria  both  enroll  many  public-spirited  men  and  good  writers.  But 
the  association  which  in  its  character,  dignity,  and  numbers  is 
the  first  in  all  South  America  is  the  Brazilian  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical Institute,  organized  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  in  1838,  which  has 
done  more  than  any  other  society  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  Brazilian 
literary  enterprise.  This  association  adopted  as  its  fundamental 
plan  the  design  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  publishing  or  pre- 
serving documents  illustrative  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
BraziL    Several  distinguished  persons  took  a  deep  interest  in  it 
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from  the  first.  The  Government  also  lent  a  fostering  hand.  The 
General  Assembly  voted  an  annual  subsidy  in  aid  of  its  objects,  and 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  instructed  the  attaches  of  the 
Brazilian  embassies  in  Europe  to  procure  and  to  copy  papers  of 
interest  that  exist  in  the  archives  of  different  courts,  relative  to 
the  early  history  of  BraziL  By  this  movement  individual  exertions 
were  aroused,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiiy  was  excited  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  abroad,  and  interesting  results  have 
ah^ady  been  accomplished. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  this  Institute  numbered 
near  four  hundred  members  and  correspondents,  and  had  collected 
over  three  hundred  manuscripts,  of  various  length  and  value.    The 
most  important  of  these  it  has  already  given  to  the  world,  together 
with  some  valuable  discourses  and  essays  furnished  by  its  members. 
The  first  Friday  of  each  month  is  devoted  to  the  sittings  of  this 
association ;  and  none  of  its  members  and  patrons  are  so  punctaal 
or  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  all  its  proceedings  as  Dom  Pedro  H. 
Its  organ  is  a  Quarterly  Beview  and  Journal,  which  publishes  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  at  length,  together  with  all  the  more 
important  documents  read  before  it.    We  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  articles  it  has  contained  upon  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  South  America,  and  also  in  its  biographical  sketches  of  dis- 
tinguished Brazilians. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Portuguese 
language  contains  a  more  valuable  collection  of  miscellany  than  is 
thrown  together  in  the  pages  of  the  Bevista  Trimensal  ou  Jomal 
do  Instituto  Mistorico  BrazUd.ro. 

Almost  all  the  leading  men  of  Brazil  belong  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Such  a  thing  as  an  eminent  mechanic  or  merchant  hold- 
ing high  position  in  the  State  I  believe  to  be  unknown.  There 
are  certain  officers  who  hold  their  appointment  and  receive  pay 
under  Grovemment,  in  accordance  with  a  rule  which  deserves  par- 
ticular mention.  The  professors  of  some  of  the  public  institutions, 
and  perhaps  the  attaches  of  some  of  the  Grovemment  bureaux, 
receive  a  certain  annual  salary.  It  may  not  be  large ;  but,  after 
holding  office  for  a  stipulated  number  of  years,  the  employee,  if  his 
conduct  has  been  without  reproach,  can  retire,  and  is  paid  from  the 
Imperial  Treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the  added  salaries  of  his  whole 
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teim  of  service.  This  is  a  strong  indaoement  to  the  faithAil  dis- 
idiarge  of  duty,  and  perhaps  operates  to  keep  anscrapalons  dema- 
gogues from  seeking  office  as  a  reward  for  party  exertions.  It  is 
thos  that  the  nnder-offioers  in  the  Brazilian  Government  acquire  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  difficult  routine  of  the  various  Departments; 
and  the  changes  of  ministry  leave  no  difficulties  for  the  new  Cabinet 
to  surmount  in  carrying  on  the  machinery  of  government.  The 
Brazilian  mode  certainly  seems  more  in  accordance  with  common 
sense  than  the  rotation-in-office  principle  which  prevails  in  the 
United  States. 

In  another  chapter  will  be  found  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
the  chief  law-school  of  the  Empire.  The  administration  of  justice 
is  much  simpler  than  in  England  or  the  United  States.  There  are 
almost  the  same  magistrates  and  judges,  under  different  names. 
The  delegado  or  subdelegado  is  the  justice  of  the  peace;  the  juiz 
municipal  answers  to  the  circuit  judge  or  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  the  Juiz  doa  Orphoes  is  the  Judge  of 
Probate;  the  Juiz  de  Direito  is  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  are  district  supreme  judges  in  all  the  provinces,  and  there  is 
a  Supremo  Tribunal  de  Justida,  which  corresponds  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  experience  of  Governor  Cent  with  the  Brazilian  tri- 
bunals, and  from  the  interesting  letters  of  Kev.  Charles  N.  Stewart, 
I  cull  the  following  &cts  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  a 
criminal  trial  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  party  accused  is  first  brought 
before  the  subdelegado  in  whose  district  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. He  is  verbally  examined,  and  his  replies,  as  well  as  the 
questions,  are  all  recorded.  The  accused  is  asked  his  age,  profes- 
sion, Ac.  as  minutely  as  the  magistrate  thinks  proper.  He  is  not 
compelled  to  answer,  but  his  silence  may  lead  to  unfavorable  in- 
ferences. The  examination  of  the  prisoner  is  followed  by  that  of 
the  witnesses,  who  are  sworn  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  Bible. 
The  administration  of  the  oath  is  of  the  most  solemn  and  impres- 
sive character,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  the  Brazilians  read  us  a 
wholesome  and  a  needfdl  lesson.  All  rise— court,  officers,  bar,  and 
spectators — and  stand  in  profound  silence  during  the  ceremony. 
When  the  jury  retires  there  is  also  a  great  manifestation  of  respect, 
—all  standing  until  the  twelve  have  left  the  court-room. 
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The  wbdelegado,  after  the  preliminary  examination^  decides 
whether  the  accased  shall  be  held  for  trial,  and  submits  the  papers 
with  hiis  decision  to  a  superior  officer,  who  usually  confirms  it,  and 
the  accused  is  imprisoned  or  released  on  bail. 

In  civil  cases,  unless  of  very  great  importance,  the  jury  does  not 
form  a  part  of  the  judicial  administration.  The  jury  consists  of 
twelve  men.  <' Forty-eight  are  summoned  for  the  term;  and  the 
panel  for  each  trial  is  selected  by  lot,  the  names  being  drawn  by  a 
boy,  who  hands  the  paper  to  the  presiding  judge.  In  capital  cases 
challenges  are  allowed  without  the  demand  of  cause.  The  jury 
being  sworn  and  empannelled,  the  prisoner  is  again  examined  by 
the  judge — sometimes  at  great  length  and  with  great  minuteness 
— ^not  only  as  to  his  acts,  but  as  to  his  motives.  The  record  of  the 
former  proceedings,  including  all  th6  testimony,  is  then  read.  If 
either  party  desire,  the  witnesses  may  be  again  examined,  if  pre- 
sent; but  they  are  not  bound  over,  as  with  us,  to  appear  at  the 
trial.  Hence,  the  examination  of  the  accused  and  the  witnesses  at 
the  preliminary  process  is  very  important  and  material.  In  many 
instances,  the  case  is  tried  and  determined  entirely  upon  the  record 
as  it  comes  up.'^ — Brazil  and  La  Plata. 

When  the  record  is  read,  witnesses  are  produced  on  the  side  of 
the  Grovernment,  and  the  prosecuting-attomey  addresses  the  jury. 
The  testimony,  or  the  witnesses  of  the  defendant,  are  then  intro- 
duced,  and  his  advocate  addresses — sometimes  at  great  length — 
the  twelve  on  whose  decision  hangs  the  destiny  of  his  client.  The 
prosecutor  replies  if  he  deem  it  best;  after  which  the  judge  briefly 
charges  the  jury  and  gives  them  a  series  of  questions  in  writing, 
the  answers  to  which  constitute  the  verdict;  and  thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  special  pleading  and  legal  skirmishing  is  in  a  great  measure 
defeated.  The  decision  in  each  case  is  by  majority,  and  not  by 
unanimily,  as  with  us.  A  case  begun  is  generally  finished  without 
an  adjournment  of  the  court,  though  it  should  continue  through 
the  day  and  the  entire  night. 

The  arrangement  of  the  court-room  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  in  the  United  States.  The  judge,  with  his  clerk,  sits  on  one 
side  of  the  hall,  and  the  prosecuting-attomey  on  the  other.  The 
jury,  instead  of  being  in  a  ''box,"  are  seated  at  two  semicircular 
tables  placed  at  the  right  and  at  the  left  of  the  judge.   The  lawyers 
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do  not  stand  when  they  address  the  juiy,  but,  like  the  professores 
on  examination-day,  the  collegios  always  make  their  speeches  ex 
cathedra.  The  lawyers  not  engaged  in  the  suit  which  may  be 
before  the  court  occupy  a  kind  of  pew  which  resembles  the  box  for 
criminals  in  English  and  American  halls  of  justice. 

The  following  verdict  of  a  jury  was  returned  in  a  case  of  homi- 
cide which  occurred  in  Bio  in  1851.  The  trial  came  off  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  and  the  **  return"  is  translated  ftom  one  of  the  daily 
newspapers  printed  at  the  capital,  and  gives  a  clear  and  concise 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  questions  propounded  by  the  judge,  and 
the  ease  with  which  a  jury  can  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  accused  individual : — 

Qiustums  propounded  by  the  Judge  to  the  Jury,  and  the  Verdict  rendered^ 

in  the  Second  Trial  of  B. 

In  this  case  the  first  jury  fully  acquitted  the  respondent.  The 
presiding  judge  appealed  to  the  Court  of  BelacSo,  consisting  of  all 
the  judges,  twelve  in  number.  This  court,  on  hearing,  sustained 
the  appeal  and  ordered  a  new  triaL 

Questions. 

1.  Did  the  defendant,  B.,  on  the  23d  of  September  of  the  last 
year,  kill,  by  discharging  a  pistol,  the  Italian,  C,  in  D.'s  hotel  ? 

Answer.  Yes;  (by  twelve  votes.) 

2.  Did  he  commit  the  offence  in  the  night-time  ? 
AsiB.  Yes;  (by  eight  votes.) 

8.  Did  the  defendant  commit  the  offence  with  superiority  of 
arms,  in  a  manner  that  C.  could  not  defend  himself  with  a  proba- 
bility of  repelling  the  attack  ? 

Ane.  Yes ;  (by  eleven  votes.) 

4.  Did  the  defendant  commit  the  offence  proceeding  with  con- 
cealment or  surprise  ? 

Ane.  No  j  (by  seven  votes.) 

5.  Are  there  any  cironmstanoes  extenuating  the  offence  in  fiivor 
of  the  defendant? 

Ans.  Yes ;  (by  eight  votes.)  By  Act  18,  §  8,  of  the  Criminal 
Code: — ''If  the  defendant  commits  the  crime  in  defence  of  his 
proper  person ;"  and  ditto,  §  4  of  same  article : — <'  If  the  defendant 
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commits  the  offence  or  crime  in  retaliation  or  revenge  of  an  injaiy 
or  dishonor  which  he  has  suffered." 

6.  Do  the  jury  find  that  the  respondent  commits  the  act 
(or  offence)  in  defence  of  his  person  ? 

Ans.  Yes;  (by  seven  votes.) 

7.  Was  the  defendant  certain  of  the  injury  (or  evil)  which  he 
intended  to  avoid  (or  escape  from)  ? 

Ans,  Yes ;  (by  seven  votes.) 

8.  Was  the  defendant  absolutely  without  other  means  lesa 
prejudicial  ? 

Ans.  No ;  (by  eight  votes.) 

9.  Had  the  defendant  provoked  the  occasion  for  the  conflict  T 
Ans.  No ;  (by  eight  votes.) 

10.  Had  the  defendant  done  any  wrong  which  occasioned  the 
conflict  ? 

Ans.  No ;  (by  eight  votes.) 

11  and  12,  (like  9  and  10,)  in  reference  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
fendant, if  they  had  provoked,  Ac.  3  and  answered,  No,  (by  twelve 
votes  each.) 

Upon  this  verdict  the  court  adjudged  B.»guilty,  and  sentenced 
him  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  and  the  costs. 

An  appeal  was  again  taken  to  the  same  Court  of  the  Belacfio. 
He  was  pardoned  by  the  Emperor,  October,  1852,  upon  application 
of  the  Minister-Plenipotentiary  of  his  (B.'s)  country  and  by  the 
petition  of  others. 

The  following  is  a  curious  case  of  some  legal  interest: — In 
February,  1853,  a  black  man  was  put  on  trial  before  the  jury  on 
charge  of  having  a  pocket-knife,  (jack-knife,  as  we  call  it.)  It  did 
not  appear  that  the  black  had  done  or  threatened  any  injury;  but 
the  crime  was,  having  a  prohibited  article.  During  the  trial,  a 
white  man  appeared  and  claimed  the  negro  as  his  slave.  This 
claim  was  made  part  of  the  case  on  trial,  and  the  jury  were  directed 
to  determine  whether  he  was  free  or  the  slave  of  the  claimant. 
They  found,  by  the  judge  giving  the  casting  vote,  that  he  was 
free,  and,  by  ten  votes,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime.  He 
was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment  as  a  freeman.  Thus, 
he  obtained  a  judicial  sentence  which  secured  his  freedom  and 
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had  to  Btaj  one  month  as  a  lodger  in  jail.  A  lacky  jack-knife 
to  him! 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  work  like  this,  to  enter  fal\y  into  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  mode  of  administering  law  in  Brazil.  From 
time  to  time  many  charges  of  cormption  have  been  brought,  by 
romor,  against  those  who  administer  it,  and  doubtless,  in  some 
cases,  corruption  has  existed.  Those  who  have  had  property 
awaiting  certain  decisions  of  the  Juizes  dos  Orphdes  have  com- 
plained that  it  was  much  reduced  before  judgment  was  rendered. 
Foreigners  have  also  murmured  at  what  they  termed  unfairness, 
and  have  hinted  that  some  of  the  magistrates  have  not  been  above 
bribery. 

It  would  not  be  altogether  just  to  compare  the  administration 
of  law  in  Brazil  to  that  of  England ;  but  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  in  no  country  of  South  America  is  there  greater  personal 
security  and  a  fairer  dispensation  of  justice  than  in  this  Empire. 
Each  year  the  various  codes  are  becoming  better  digested ;  and  the 
number  of  eminent  men  in  the  legal  profession  has  placed  it,  in 
point  of  mental  ability,  in  the  first  rank  of  the  learned  vocations. 


CHAPTBB  XV. 

TBI  CLIMATB  Of  BKAUL— ITS  SUPBBIOUTT  TO  OTHBB  TROPICAL  OOVimUIS— COOL 
BB80&T8 — TEIP  TO  ST.  ALIZIO — BRAZILIAN  JVPITBR  PLUYIU8 — THB  MULATTO 
DCPROTISOR — 8TDNBT  SMITH'S  **IMII0RTAL"  SUBPASBBD — ^A  LADT's  IMPRBSSIONS 
OF  TRATBL — AK  AMBRIOAN  7A0T0RT  —  A  TABKBB  H0V8B — THB  RIDB  UP  THS 
OBGAK  MOUNTAIJIS — ^FOBBSTS,  PLOWBBSy  AND  80BNBBT — 8PB0ULATI0N  IN  TOWN- 
LOTS — BOA    TISTA  —  HBIGHT    Of    THB     8BBRA    DOS    0R00B8 — OONSTANCIA THB 

*'HAPPT   TALLBT"  —  THB    TWO    SWISS   BAOHBLOBS  —  TOUTH   RBNBWBD  —  PROSAIC 

CONCLUSION — TODD'S    **  STUDBNT'S   MANUAL" — THB    TAPIR — THB   TOUCAN THB 

fIRB-FLlBS — BXPBN8BS     OF     TRATBLLUfG — KOYA    FRIBOUBQO — CANTA    GALLO — 
PBTBOPOLIS. 

Thosx  whose  tropical  experienoe  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  or 
the  western  coast  of  AfHoa  can  have  no  just  conception  of  the 
delightful  climate  of  the  greater  portion  of  Brazil.  It  woald  seem 
as  if  Providence  had  designed  this  land  as  the  residence  of  a  great 
nation.  Nature  has  heaped  up  her  bounties  of  every  description  : 
cool  breezes,  lofty  mountains,  vast  rivers,  and  plentiful  pluvial  irri- 
gation, are  treasures  fitr  surpassing  the  sparkling  gems  and  the 
rich  minerals  which  abound  within  the  borders  of  this  extended 
territory.  No  burning  sirocco  waits  over  this  fair  land  to  wither 
and  desolate  it,  and  no  vast  desert,  as  in  Africa,  separates  its  fer- 
tile provinces.  That  awful  scourge,  the  earthquake, — which  causes 
strong  men  to  become  weak  as  infants,  and  which  is  constantly 
devastating  the  cities  of  Spanish  America, — disturbs  no  dweller  in 
this  Empire.  While  in  a  large  part  of  Mexico,  and  also  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America, — from  Copiapo  to  the  fifth  degree 
of  south  latitude, — ^rain  has  never  been  known  to  fall,  Brazil  is 
refreshed  by  copious  showers,  and  is  endowed  with  broad,  flowing 
rivers,  cataracts,  and  sparkling  streams.  The  Amazon,— or,  as  the 
aborigines  term  it.  Para,  "the  £Either  of  waters," — ^with  his  mighty 
branches,  irrigates  a  surface  equal  to  two-thirds  of  Europe;  and 
the  San  Francisco,  the  Parahiba  do  Sul,  the  vast  affluents  of  the 
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La  Plata,  under  the  names  of  the  Faragaayi  Parana,  Cuiba,  Para- 
nahiba,  and  a  hundred  other  streams  of  lesser  note,  moisten  the 
fertile  soil  and  bear  their  tributes  to  the  ocean  through  the  southern 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  Empire.  Let  any  one  glance  at  the 
map  of  Brazil,  and  he  will  instantly  be  convinced  that  this  land  is 
designed  by  nature  for  the  sustenance  of  millions. 

Now,  there  mast  be  some  reason  for  this  bountiful  irrigation, 
this  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  clhnate. 

lieutenant  Maury — ^who  seems  almost  literally  to  have  taken 
''  the  wings  of  the  morning"  and  to  have  flown  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea — ^has  shown  conclusively  why  it  is  that  Brazil  is 
so  blessed  above  corresponding  latitudes  in  other  lands.  South 
America  is  like  a  great  irregular  triangle,  whose  longest  side  is 
iiix>n  the  Pacifla  Of  the  two  sides  which  lie  upon  the  Atlantic, 
the  longest — extending  from  Cape  Horn  to  Cape  St.  Boque — is 
three  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  and  looks  out  upon  the  south- 
east ;  while  the  shortest — ^looking  northeastward — ^has  a  length  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  This  configuration  has  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  temperature  and  the  irrigation  of  Brazil.  The 
Lia  Plata  and  the  Amazon  result  from  it,  and  from  those  wonderftd 
-winds,  called  the  trades,  which  blow  upon  the  two  Atlantic  sides 
of  the  great  triangle.  These  winds,  which  sweep  from  the  north- 
east and  from  the  southeast,  come  laden,  in  their  journey  over  the 
ocean,  with  humidity  and  with  clouds.  They  bear  their  vapory 
burdens  over  the  land,  distilling,  as  they  fly,  ref^shing  moisture 
upon  the  vast  forests  and  the  lesser  mountains,  until,  finally  caught 
np  by  the  lofty  Andes,  in  that  rarefied  and  cool  atmosphere  they 
are  wholly  condensed,  and  descend  in  the  copious  rains  which  per- 
petually nourish  the  sources  of  two  of  the  mightiest  rivers  of  the 
world.  The  prevailing  winds  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  north  and 
south.  No  moisture  is  borne  from  the  ocean  to  the  huge  barrier 
of  mountains  within  sight  of  the  dashing  waves,  and  hence  the 
aridity  of  so  much  of  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle.  I  have 
beheld  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  South  America  within 
thirty  days  of  each  other,  and  the  former  seemed  a  desert  com^ 
pared  with  the  latter. 

No  other  tropic  country  is  so  generaUy  elevated  as  Brazil. 
Though  there  are  no  very  lofty  mountains  except  upon  its  extreme 
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western  border,  yet  the  whole  Empire  has  an  average  elevatkm 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  great  elevation  and  those  strong  trade-winds  combine  to 
produce  a  climate  much  cooler  and  more  healthM  than  the  cor- 
responding latitudes  of  AiHca  and  Southern  Asia.  The  traveller, 
the  naturalist,  the  merchant,  and  the  missionary  do  not  have  their 
first  months  of  pleasure  or  usefulness  thrown  away,  or  their  con- 
stitutions impaired  by  acclimating  fevers. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Brazil — ^which  extends  from  nearly 
the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  thirty-third  of  south 
latitude  (almost  an  intertropical  region) — is  from  81^  to  88^ 
Fahrenheit,  according  to  different  seasons  of  the  year.  At  Bio  de 
Janeiro, — on  the  authorily  of  Dr.  Dundas, — the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  thirty  years  was  78**.  In  December,  (which  corresponds  to 
June  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,)  maximum,  89}^;  minimum, 
70** ;  mean,  79**.  In  July,  (coldest  month,)  maximum,  79** ;  mini- 
mum, 66**;  mean,  78}**.  I  can  add,  from  my  own  observations  for 
several  years,  that  I  never  saw  90**  attained  in  the  summer-time, 
and  the  lowest  In  the  winter  (June,  July,  and  August)  was  60^, 
and  this  was  early  in  the  morning. 

The  heat  of  summer  is  never  so  oppressive  as  that  which  I  have 
often  experienced,  in  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August,  at  New 
York  and  Boston,  where  fr*equently  the  high  point  of  104**  or 
105**  Fahrenheit  has  been  reached.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded 
that  three  months  of  weather  ranging  between  78**  and  89*^  would 
be  intolerable  if  it  were  not  fbr  the  cool  sea-breeze  on  the  coast 
which  generally  sets  in  at  eleven  a.m.,  and  the  delicious  land- 
breeze  which  so  gently  fisins  the  earth  until  the  morning  sun  has 
flashed  over  the  mountains.  In  the  interior  the  nights  are  always 
cool ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  the  climate  is  entirely  different. 

Bio  is  happily  situated  in  its  accessibility  to  the  elevated  regions. 
An  hour's  ride  leaves  you  among  the  cascades  and  coolness  of 
Tijuca ;  six  hours  by  steamer,  railway,  and  coach  lift  you  up  to 
the  mountain-city  of  Petropolis ;  or  twelve  hours  will  bring  you 
amid  the  sublimities  of  the  Serra  dos  Orgdes  and  the  silent  and 
refreshing  shades  of  Gonstancia,  where,  at  Heath's,  we  may  be  fkr 
away  from  the  dusty  din,  and  diplomacy  which  are  the  eonstant 
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concomitants  of  the  commercial  and  ]x>litical  capital  of  Brazil 
Again,  we  may  vary  onr  route  and  ascend  the  mountains  to  the 
elevated  uplands  upon  which  are  situated  the  prosperous  towns 
of  Nova  Fribourgo  and  Canta  Gallo,  with  their  adjacent  flourishing 
coffee-plantations.  All  of  these  are  delightful  resorts,  and  are  be- 
coming each  summer  more  and  more  frequented. 

Not  far  from  the  usual  route  to  Constancia  is  the  sweet  little 
valley  of  St.  Alexio,  where  an  American  has  erected  a  cotton- 
factory  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  tropic  scenery.  To 
some  it  might  be  a  profanation  that  these  wilds  should  be  startled 
by  any  other  sounds  than  the  leaping  streams  from  the  Serra,  or 
the  songs  of  birds  and  the  shrill  music  of  the  cicada;  but  perhaps 
there  are  few  who  would  not  be  content  to  behold  industry  taking 
the  place  of  indolence,  though  they  might  yield  to  none  in  love  fbr 
the  beautiM. 

i  visited  St.  Alexio  a  number  of  times,  and  enjoyed  the  kind 
hospitalily  of  its  director,  who  through  many  obstacles  had  at  last 
triumphed  in  establishing  the  first  successful  cotton-manu&ctory 
in  the  province  of  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

My  last  visit  to  St.  Alexio  was  made  under  such  circumstances 
of  weather  that  I  am  constrained  to  give  it  as  an  instance  of  what 
must  be  expected  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Though  in  the 
province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  is  no  "rainy  season,"  properly  so 
called,  yet  many  visitors  to  the  capital  will  not  soon  forget  the 
drenching  rains,  made  doubly  perceptible  by  the  uncouth  water- 
spouts (see  those  in  the  engraving  of  the  "  Senate-House  ")  which 
formerly  poured  more  than  a  miniature  cascade  upon  the  passers- 
by.  But  of  these  spouts  it  may  now  be  said  their  <<  occupation's 
gone,"  and  by  a  city  ordinance  they  will  soon  be  where  Intmdo 
is, — among  the  curiosities  of  Bio  that  have  only  a  historical 
existence. 

The  usual  mode  of  getting  to  St.  Alexio  is  by  steamer  to 
Piedade,  and  thence  by  carriage  to  the  secluded  valley  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  the  landing-place.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
referred  to,  I  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  friends,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  M.,  the  worthy  director  and  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  "Pabrica." 

We  left  the  Quai  dos  Mineiros  (not  &r  from  the  Convent  of  San 
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Bento)  in  the  little  clamsy  steamer  that  plies  between  Bio  and  fhe 
upper  end  of  the  bay#  The  morning  was  bright,  bnt  we  were 
soon  overtaken  by  a  thnnder-storm.  Snoh  rainl  In  temperate 
zones  we  fancy  that  we  know  what  is  meant  by  rain.  Quite  a 
mistake  1  It  is  child's  play  when  compared  to  the  ponring  tor- 
rents of  the  tr6pics.  There  was  no  cabin,  and  the  curtains  bnt 
half  performed  their  office.  In  roshed  the  water  over  our  clothes, 
under  our  feet,  and  out  at  the  scuppers,  like  holy-stone  day  on 
board  ship. 

When  we  were  sufficiently  wet,  the  rain  abated  and  the  curtain 
rose.  And  well  that  it  did  so;  for  the  bad  weather  had  driven  in 
all  the  motley  crowd  of  traupeiros  usually  occupying,  along  with 
their  more  respectable  animals,  the  forward-deck  of  the  boat;  and 
the  hot  steam  arising  from  the  greasy  cattle-drivers,  the  unkempt 
muleteers,  and  the  damp  darkies,  was  not  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  lady  portion  of  our  company. 

The  time  was  beguiled  in  looking  at  the  glorious  scenery  and  in 
listening  to  the  improvisation  of  a  mulatto  who  was  going  to  a 
festa  in  Maje,  there  to  sell  his  wit  and  his  doces.  He  told  long 
stories  in  verse,  and  imitated  different  voices  with  admirable  skill. 
When  asked  to  improvise  on  Faqueti,  the  lovely  insular  gem  that 
we  were  passing,  he  immediately  dashed  off  in  a  strain  of  poetry, 
describing  the  beauties  of  the  island,  and  then  descanted  on  the 
faults  and  failings  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  a  satiric  strain  worthy 
of  Juvenal  lashed  the  proceedings  of  the  people  who  frequented  the 
religious  festas  that  are  annually  held  on  its  bright  shores.  He 
concluded  with  a  eulogy  on  Jos^  BoniflEtcio  de  Andrada,  who  here 
ended  his  days.  In  short,  had  Corinne  heard  him,  jealousy  would 
have  saved  her  the  trouble  of  dying  for  love.  Jesting  apart,  the 
man's  talent  was  of  a  high  order,  and  the  harmonious  and  flowing 
verse  showed  the  adaptation  of  the  Portuguese  language  to 
rhythmical  composition 

After  a  hasty  repast  at  a  rude  inn  near  the  landing-place  of 
Piedade,  we  prepared  for  the  road.  Up  came  our  equipage.  I 
must,  in  justice  to  our  worthy  host,  say  that  his  nice  American 
vehicle  had  received  some  injury,  so  that  he  could  only  send  his 
mules  and  engage  the  best  conveyance  afforded  by  the  village  of 
]iaj6.    We  felt  some  slight  remorse  at  the  destruction  o£  fife  ^hat 
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our  entrance  into  the  venerable  yehicle  mnst  have  cansed,  as  it 
seemed  to  have  served  as  a  temporary  refoge  to  some  gay,  locked-ont 
rooster.  But  we  <raght  not  to  speak  ill  of  the  aged.  Guiltless 
alike  of  paint  and  waahing,  it  &r  ontdid  ^dney  Smith's  '^Immor- 
tal/' which,  doabtless,  was  kept  in  perfect  cleanliness  by  his  tidy 
Yorkshire  servants.  However,  the  sight  of  a  good  team  reconciled 
US  to  the  rudeness  of  the  vehicle.  Four  fine  moles  plnnged  along 
through  mud  and  water :  I  then  understood  how  philosophical  it 
was  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  washing  a  carriage.  The  Hyde  Park 
tnm-out  of  Count  D'Orsay  or  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  in  one  short 
mile,  would  have  been  on  a  par  with  ours.  We  forded  juvenile 
rivers  and  newly-made  brooks;  we  lumbered  up  hill  and  down 
dale;  now  the  coachman  made  a  skilfhl  detour  close  to  a  bank  to 
avoid  a  deep  mud-hole  on  the  other  side,  and  now  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  under  some  tree  whose  overhanging  branches  gave  us  a  capital 
douche.  After  some  miles  of  this  travel  we  stopped  at  a  venda  to 
give  the  animals  breath  and  water  before  the  gallop  down  the  slope. 
Soon  we  were  off  again. 

**  On,  on  we  liMten'd,  and  we  drew 
Thar  gaxe  of  wonder  as  we  flew  I'' 

And  there  was  as  black  a  tempest  gathering  for  us  poor  Giaours  as 
ever  threatened  to  wet  that  uncomfortable,  sword-waving  rider  of 
the  <<  blackest  steed  I"  Down  came  night  and  Brazilian  rain! 
What  had- formerly  been  the  hood  of  the  carriage  was  transformed 
into  a  sort  of  a  kitohei^wik,  with  a  bol»  in  the  middle,  through 
which  poured  the  water.  Luckily,  we.  bad  an  umbrella :  this  was 
inserted  in  4he  kol%  Ai^dihna  ihe>  rtneamL:was  tt^j^rted  from  our  de- 
Toted  heads. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  our  driver  gave  a  loud  whistle,  and 
thereupon  out  rushed  four  dark  figures  from  a  hut  by  the  roadside. 
A  lady  of  the  party  afterward  described  her  romantic  impressions 
of  this  scene  as  follows: — 

'^  What  my  companioiis  felt  I  know  not;  but  it  was  quite  allow- 
able for  me,  a  poor,  weak  woman,  to  give  myself  over  as  robbed, 
or,  at  least,  ^murtheredP  One  man  jumped  on  the  box  with  a 
huge  stick  in  his  hand,  and  the  others  foHowed  behind,  uttering  a 
series  of  unearthly  yells  and  undesirable  epithets,  but  all  addressed 

to  the  mules;  and,  as  I  knew  that  the  skins  and  skulls  of  those 
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beaata  were  thioker  than  mino,  I  was  coneoled.  It  was  a  partj 
sent  to  pnah  hb  up  a  steep  hill;  for  he  it  known  to  all  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  these  animals,  that,  when  once  they 
consider  the  task  assigned  to  them  onreasonable,  no  persnaaion 
can  induce  them  to  set  shoulder  to  the  work.  Ko  donht  they  cry 
to  Jnpiter,  but  be  will  not  help  them;  and  so  they  stand  sUU,  or 
allow  the  vehicle  to  draw  them  backward;  and  on  the  edge  of  a 


precipice  this  is  not  a  pleasant  way  of  travelling.  So,  after  each 
mole  had  clearly  learned  Qma  the  yelling  qnartette  the  estimatitm 
in  which  he  was  held,  we  gained  the  summit.  How  gladly  we 
rolled  down  into  that  beaatjfhl  valley  where  the  factory  raises  its 
white  walls!  We  afterward  beheld  it  onder  a  bright  san,  and 
Sonthey's  remark  that  'even  nature  herself  abhors  a  factory,  and 
refhsee  to  clothe  its  walls  with  climbers/  is  here  contradicted,  for 
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the  lovely  glen  in  whose  bosom  this  building  reposes  would  lend 
grace  to  any  stractnre. 

"How  hearty  was  our  welcome  from  the  pretty  Virginia  hostess 
who  met  ns  as  we  entered^  all  forlorn!  Bight  gayly  we  recounted 
our  fright  and  adventures,  and  it  was  the  old  story  over  again : — 

**  *  She  loTed  as  for  the  dangers  we  had  pas8*d, 
And  we  loTed  her  that  she  did  pitj  them.' 

"  Byron  could  not  bear  to  see  a  lady  eat, — ^it  is  so  unethereal. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  t^  a  singular  process, — throwing  sundry  morsels 
into  a  hole  in  your  fitce  and  using  your  chin  as  a  mill.  Of  course, 
it  was  only  the  masculine  part  of  the  company  who  partook  of 
the  Westphalia  ham,  broiled  chicken,  and  other  dainties  prepared 
by  the  good  hostess.  Such  proceedings  did  not  agree  with  the 
poetical  feelings  of  my  more  celestial  nature  I" 

The  following  morning  we  surveyed  the  locality.  The  pro- 
prietor's house  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fitctory,  and 
both  were  actually  framed  in  the  United  States,  brought  out  in 
pieces,  and  put  together  in  Brazil.  The  pine  used  for  the  house 
has,  in  spite  of  predictions  to  the  contrary,  proved  superior  in 
durability  to  Norwegian  pine.  A  meadow  of  bright  green  slopes 
away  from  the  house  toward  a  clear,  rapid  brook,  which,  after 
rains,  may  well  be  called  a  river;  but  in  dry  weather  it  is  easily 
traversed  on  the  stones  that  strew  its  bed.  Mr.  M.  had  long  and 
painful  researches  to  find  a  stream  that  never  dries  up  even  in  the 
hottest  season.  At  last  he  discovered  this  little  river,  and  here 
took  up  his  abode.  The  hills  rise  around,  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  growth;  here  and  there  a  stately  palm  rises  like  a  chief- 
tain above  its  fellows;  farther  on,  the  mountains  stretch  away  and 
blend  with  the  clear  blue  of  the  heavens.  On  the  branches  sing 
bright-plumaged  birds,  that  seem,  in  the  early  morning,  to  call  on 
the  sensitive-plant  trees  to  awake  from  their  night's  slumber.  It 
was,  indeed,  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  the  little  sensitive-plant 
which  I  had  looked  upon  at  home  as  among  the  most  delicate  <^ 
exotics  is  here  reproduced  in  almost  giant  forms.  Its  family  abounds 
in  Brazil,  and  the  grove  that  surrounds  the  residence  of  Mr.  M.  is 
actually  composed  of  trees  which  quietly  fold  their  leaves  in  repose 
at  vespers,  only  to  be  awakened  by  the  morning  sun  and  the  sing- 
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ing-birda.  The  oity-fiiends  of  Kre.  M.  used  to  offer  their  condo- 
leDoe  that  Bhe  was  bo  for  removed  from  sooiety  in  that  retired  vale ; 
bat  they  were  always  cut  short  in  their  proffered  sympathy  by  the 
information  that  no  sense  of  loneltDess  preruled  in  that  sweet 
spot.  There  one  nuiy  find  compaaiooship  in  those  nj^estio  moan- 
tains  "precipitonaly  steep,"  the  flowering  woods,  the  forest-vmceB, 
and  the  gashing  mnsio  of  brooks  and  fonntains. 


The  remembrance  of  St.  Alexio  is  like  that  of  a  pleasant  dream, 
or  the  Bnnny  memories  of  the  secladed  vales  Mid  sparkling  waten 
»t  the  base  of  the  LetU  du  Midi, — ^not  a  day's  ride  from  the  npper 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Hr.  H.  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  his  persevering  efforta 
which  placed  here  this  first  snooessful  cotton-mannfactdry  in  the 
province.  Others  bad  endeavored  to  establish  similar  fabrica»,  to 
be  drivep  by  steam-power,  in  the  oity;  but  they  were  fUlores.  Not 
only  had  Mr.  M.  to  oontend  with  nature,  bnt  jffobably  his  worst 
annoyances  came  from  a  dilatory  Government.  As  to  operatives, 
the  foctory  is  sappUed  from  the  German  colony  of  Petrt^lis. 
Another  has  paid  a  just  tribute  of  merit  to  Hr.  H.;  and  I  can 
heartily  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  therein  contained: — "Though 
it  is  only  in  the  more  common  fiibrias  in  cotton  that  tiie  mano&o- 
turer  can  yet  compet«  with  British  and  American  goods,  yet  he 
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[Mr.  U.]  deserveB  a  medal  of  honor  from  the  Gk>remmeiity  and 
the  patronage  of  the  whole  Empire^  not  only  for  the  establieh- 
ment  of  the  manofaotorj^  but  for  the  livuig  example — set 
b^ore  a  whole  province  of  indolent  and  shiggish  natives — of 
Yankee  energy,  ingenuity,  indefatigable  indnstiy,  and  unyielding 
perseverance." 

It  is  a  comfortable  day's  ride  from  St.  Alexio  to  Constancia, — 
though  the  usual  manner  of  procedure  is  to  start  at  mid-day  from 
Bio  in  the  steamer,  arrive  at  Fiedade  at  three  o'clock,  where 
moles  and  guides  are  awaiting  those  who  have  been  prudent  enough 
to  announce  by  letter  to  the  ''jolly  Heath"  their  intention  of 
spending  a  few  days  amid  the  Serra  dos  Orgdes.  A  few  hours 
across  the  lowlands  bring  us  through  the  town  of  Maj6  to  Frechal, 
(or  Frezal,)  where  the  weary  and  the  lazy  often  spend  a  night  in 
a  dirty  inn,  surrounded  by  crowds  of  children,  (the  proprietor  is 
the  £ither  of  twenty-three  meninoSy)  and  by  vast  troops  of  mules, 
whidi,  laden  with  coffee,  are  on  their  way  to  the  steamer  at 
Fiedade.  But  for  those  who  love  a  dashing  ride  up  the  mountains, 
on  a  road  in  some  places  paved  as  the  old  Boman  causeways, — 
those  who  wish  to  feel  an  evening  atmosphere  which  in  coolness 
and  chilliness  reminds  one  of  the  temperate  zone, — the  Barreira 
will  be  the  resting-place.  Here  is  the  toll-gate  of  this  fine  moun- 
tain mule-path,  which  must  have  been  built  at  an  immense  cost, 
as  several  miles  are  paved  like  the  streets  of  a  city. 

We  zigzag  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Serra,  looking  down  upon 
the  tops  of  majestic  fbrest-trees  whose  very  names  are  un&miliar, 
and  whose  appearance  is  as  curious  as  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
Pr.  Gardner,  who  made  a  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  flora 
of  the  Organ  Moimtains,  has  recorded  in  his  interesting  travels  the 
vegetal  riches  of  this  lofty  range,  and  those  who  would  revel  in 
descriptions  of  palms,  OdssicB,  Lauri,  Bignonias,  Myriacaej  Orchid 
deccj  BrameUaceaSf  ferns,  &c.  ftc.  must  turn  to  the  pages  of  a  work 
which,  though  necessarily  deficient  in  the  history,  polities,  and 
present  condition  of  Brazil,  is  the  most  unassuming  and  charming 
boc^  ever  written  on  the  natural  aspect  of  the  tropic  land  under 
consideration. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  (October  and  November  in 
Brazil,)  only  the  autumnal  tints  of  our  gorgeous  North  American 
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woods  can  compare  with  the  sight  of  the  forest  of  the  Serra  dos 
Orgdes.  Then  the  various  species  of  the  Laurus  are  blooming,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  the  rich  perfume  of  their  tinj  snow- 
white  blossoms.  The  Cassia  then  put  forth  their  millions  of  golden 
flowerS;  while,  at  the  same  time,  huge  trees — ^whose  native  names 
would  be  more  unintelligible,  though  less  pedantic,  than  their 
botanic  terms  of  Lasiandra,  Fontanesia,  and  others  of  the  Melas- 
toma  tribe — are  in  full  bloom,  and,  joining  rich  purple  to  the 
brightest  yellow,  present,  together  with  gorgeously-clothed  shrubs, 
« flowers  of  more  mingled  hue  than  her  [Iris's]  purpled  scarf 
can  show."  From  time  to  time  a  silk-cotton-tree  (the  Chorisia 
speciosa)  shoots  up  its  lofty  hemispherical  top,  covered  with 
thousands  of  beautiM  large  I'ose-colored  blossoms,  which  grate- 
ftdly  contrast  with  the  masses  of  vivid  green,  purple,  and  yellow 
that  clothe  the  surrounding  trees.  Floral  treasures  are  heaped 
on  every  side.  Wild  vines,  twisted  into  most  &nta8tic  forms  or 
hanging  in  graceful  festoons, — passion-flowers,  trumpet-flowers, 
and  fuchsias  in  their  native  glory, — ^tree-ferns,  whose  elegance  of 
form  is  only  surpassed  by  the  tall,  gently-curved  palmitOf  which 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  line  of  beauty, — orchids,  whose 
flowers  are  of  as  soft  a  tint  as  the  blossom  of  the  peach-tree,  or  as 
brilliant  as  red  spikes  of  flre,^-curious  and  eccentric  epiphytes 
draping  naked  rocks  or  the  decaying  branches  of  old  forest-mon- 
archs, — all  form  a  scene  enrapturing  to  the  naturalist,  and  bewilder- 
ing with  its  richness  to  the  uninitiated,  who  still  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  the  splendor  that  is  scattered  on  every  side  by  the 
Hand  Divine.  The  overpowering  sensation  which  one  experiences 
when  entering  an  extensive  conservatory  filled  with  the  choicest 
plants,  exotics  of  the  rarest  description,  and  odor-laden  flowers, 
is  that  (multiplied  a  thousandfold)  which  filled  my  mind  as  I  gazed 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  landscape,  with  its  tiers  of  mountains 
robed  in  such  drapery  as  that  described  above;  and  yet  there  was 
such  a  feeling  of  liberty,  incompatible  with  the  sensation  expressed 
by  the  word  <<  overpowering,"  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  it.  In 
the  province  of  Minas-GhraeSj  from  a  commanding  point,  I  once 
beheld  the  magnificent  forest  in  bloom ;  and,  as  the  hills  and  undu- 
lating plains  stretched  fkr  away  to  the  horizon,  they  seemed  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  fiiiry-mist'  of  purple  and  of  gold. 
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The  Barreira  is  situated  in  a  spot  of  great  wildness  and  sublimity; 
for  the  Organ-peaks,  that  rise  thousands  of  feet  above,  seem  like 
the  aiguilles  which  start  fkntastioally  from  the  glaciers  of  Mont 
Blanc;  and  the  rushing,  leaping,  thundering  cascades  are  com- 
parable to  the  five  wild  mountain-torrents,  <<  fiercely  glftd,''  that 
pour  into  the  Yale  of  Chamouny.  I  was  once  at  the  Barreira  during 
a  tropic  storm,  and  the  foaming,  roaring  riyers,  which  hurried 
down  with  fearfhl  leap  from  the  very  region  of  dread  lightning 
and  clouds,  madly  dashed  against  the  huge  masses  of  granite,  as 
if  they  would  have  hurled  them  from  their  mighty  fastenings,  and 
tore  their  way  into  the  deep  valley  beneath  with  sounds  that 
reverberated  among  the  giant  peaks  above,  giving  me  a  new  com- 
mentary on  the  sublime  description  in  the  Apocalypse: — ''And  I 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters  and  as  the 
voice  of  a  great  thunder/' 

From  the  Barreira  we  ascend  by  zigzags  to  the  uplands,  where 
is  situated  the  former  fazenda  of  Mr.  March.  His  residence — 
Bo  often  visited  by  Langsdorf,  the  celebrated  Russian  voyager^ 
Burchell,  the  African  traveller^  and  Gardner,  the  botanist — ^is  now 
to  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were;  for  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  money-making  has  laid  out  in  this  elevated  valley 
a  new  resort  for  the  Fluminenses,  and  speculation  in  town-lots 
among  the  Organ  Mountains  was  rife  as  I  left  the  shores  of  Brazil. 
I  hope  that  it  may  prove  a  successfhl  enterprise;  for  here  the 
wearied  and  jaded  from  the  city  will  find  coolness,  salubrity,  and 
quiet  in  the  midst  of  the  most  imposing  scenery. 

Before  reaching  March's  and  the  former  mountain-home  of  Mr. 
H ^n,  (whose  hospitality  many  a  visitor  to  Brazil  will  have  occa- 
sion to  remember,)  we  climb  along  the  very  sides  of  one  of  the  most 
precipitous  of  the  Organ-pipes.  Hence  is  a  view  of  commanding 
extent,— of  mountain,  plain,  bay,  and  ocean,^-embracing,  it  is  said, 
a  panorama  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  in 
tiie  midst  of  which,  though  distant,  the  capital  of  the  Empire  is 
seen  gleaming  amid  its  verdant  and  lofty  environs.  The  point 
for  beholding  this  landscape  is  i^propriately  called  Boa  Vista^ 
('<  beautiful  view.^^  So  enraptured  was  the  Eev.  Charles  N. 
Stewart  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  that  he  doubts  if— in  its 
oombination  of  mountain,  valley,  and  water — it  has  a  rival ;  and 
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adds  that,  in  hk  wide  ezperienoe  in  varioiis  oontin^tBi  he  only 
remembers  one  oilier  prospect  that  i^prozimateB  to  it^ — yik.  :  the 
pass  'HhRHigh  the  momntains  of  Granada,  followed  by  the  first 
view  of  tiie  ^Yeg%^  witii  the  city,  the  wallsy  and  the  towers  o£  the 
Alhambra,  and  tiie  snow-oovered  heights  of  the  Nevada  above  all| 
gloriously  lighted  by  ihe  glowing  hues  of  the  setting  sun,'' 

At  the  elevation  of  Boa  Yista  tiie  dimate  is  very  much  co<der 
than  at  Bio.  In  the  month  of  Jnne  ihe  thermometer  has  been 
known  to  &11  as  low  as  32^  Fahrenheit  jost  before  daybreak ;  but 
this  is  rare :  40^  in  the  morning  and  70^  in  the  warmest  portion 
of  the  day  is  the  winter  regime;  and,  in  the  sammer,  60^  and  80^ 
are  the  two  extremes.  In  January  and  February,  (the  July  and 
August  of  the  Southern  tropics,)  violent  thunder-storms  often 
occur, — generally  in  the  afternoon, — and  then  pass  over,  leaving 
the  evening  delightfully  cool. 

Here  and  at  Oonstancia  nearly  all  the  European  fruits  and  vege- 
tables thrive ;  and,  as  at  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  the  apple  and  the 
orange,  the  pear  and  the  banana,  ihe  vine  and  the  coffee-plant, 
may  be  seen  growing  side  by  side.  Mr.  Heath  receives  quite  an 
income  from  the  productions  of  his  vegetable-gardens;  and,  at  Eio, 
the  fine  cauliflower,  (so  difficult  of  cultivation  in  the  tropics,)  the 
best  asparagus,  and  most  of  the  artichokes,  peas,  carrots,  &c.  come 
from  Oonstancia,  and  are  esteemed  as  rare  in  that  land  as  the 
carefully-cultivated  hothouse  pineapple  in  England.  Two  English 
shillings  per  head  are  given  for  the  largest  Oonstancia  cauliflower 
at  Rio.  This  kind  of  garden,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  might  be  in- 
creased in  number  in  the  upper  region  of  the  Serra,  where  are 
many  fertile  little  valleys,  all  well  irrigated  by  small  streams  of 
cool  and  limpid  water.  If  they  could  be  managed  with  the  care, 
industry,  and  perseverance  which  Mr.  Heath  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  such  cultivation,  they  could  not  but  bring  a  lucrative  return 
to  their  proprietors,  and  would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
growing  city  of  Sio  de  Janeiro. 

Like  the  mountains  of  Tijuoa  and  the  curious  elevations  around 
Bio,  the  whole  of  the  Organ  range  consists  of  granite.  The  alluvial 
soil  is  very  deep  and  rich  in  the  valleys,  and  underneath  it  exists 
the  same  red-colored,  slaty,  ferrugineous  day  whidi  is  so  common 
throughout  Brasil. 
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The  soeneiy  tMcomes  more  tame  aa  ve  lesTd  Boa  Yista,  and  we 
Mem  to  be  iar  removed  from  the  olimate  of  the  plains,  though 
around  as  the  palms,  ferns,  cacti,  tillandsiaa,  to.  tell  as  that  we  are 
Dot  beyond  the  limits  of  Caprioom.  Creeping  and  drooping  plants, 
bright  Oowers  and  foliage,  still  abound.  Oooaaionally,  howling 
monkeya  hold  a  noisy  oauoas  over  your  head,  or  a  flock  of  bright 


paiTota  glides  swiftly  over  the  tall  and  graeefnlly-bending  bamboos, 
which  are  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  landscape.  Thia  giant  of  the 
graso-tribe  has  freqaently  been  found  in  these  mountains  tVom 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height  and  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter. They  do  not,  however,  grow  perpendicularly,  nor  often 
■ingly,  bat,  in  vast  groups,  shoot  up  fifty  and  sixty  feet,  and  then 
curve  gently  downward,  forming  moat  oool  and  beautiful  domes. 

As  we  look  back,  we  have  a  view  of  the  Organ-pipes,  and  the 
aspect  which  they  present  is  eutijrely  different  ftom  that  ragged, 
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pointed,  and  diminutive  appearance  which  they  show  when  seen 
from  the  bay.  From  oar  nearness  and  oar  altitude  they  seem  like 
sharp  naked  mountains  rising  above  a  sea  of  foliage.  The  range 
from  which  they  are  detached  is  still  more  lofty,  and  is  most 
massive  in  its  character.  Few  persons  have  ascended  these  moan- 
tains,  and  those  have  either  been  naturalists  or  daring  hunters. 
Dr.  Gardner  made  probably  the  most  thorough  scientific  explora- 
tion, and  up  these  heights  Heath  has  often  pursued  the  dumsy 
tapir  or  the  lithe  jaguar.  The  sloth,  howling  monkeys,  the  Bra- 
zilian otter,  a  little  deer,  {Oenma  nemorivagus,)  and  two  kinds  of 
peccari,  may  still  prove  attractions  to  the  naturalist  and  the  sports- 
man ;  but  every  year  they  are  becoming  more  rare.  Of  birds  there 
are  many  varieties,  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  plumage,  and  a 
few  are  much  sought  after  for  their  delicacy,  the  jacu  And  jacutinga 
being  the  most  esteemed. 

The  difficulties  of  the'  ascension  of  these  mountains  consist  of 
the  thickets  of  underwood,  the  serried  ranks  of  great  ferns  and 
trailing  bamboos,  in  addition  to  the  steepness  of  the  Serra.  The 
paths  of  the  tapir,  however,  render  the  imdertaking  much  more 
feasible  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Dr.  Gardner,  after  two 
attempts, — the  latter  made  several  years  after  the  first, — attained 
the  highest  summit  of  the  range.  These  mountains — ^known  in 
geographies  as  a  portion  of  the  Brazilian  Andes,  the  Serra  do  Mar, 
and  the  Organ  Mountains — ^have  been  variously  estimated  to  pos- 
sess an  altitude  ranging  from  five  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  up 
to  eight  thousand  feet.  The  naturalist  mentioned  above  made  the 
only  calculations  of  their  height  that  have  come  imder  my  observa- 
tion; and,  though  they  are  only  approximate,  I  give- them,  in  this 
note,  as  interesting  from  the  manner  in  which  he  reached  his  con- 
clusions. According  to  him,  the  elevation  of  the  highest  peak  is 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 


*  In  the  first  ascent,  Dr.  Gardner  accidentally  broke  his  barometer  before  he  had 
made  a  single  observation ;  but,  when  on  his  last  excursion  he  attained  the  highest 
summit,  with  the  aid  of  the  thermometer  he  made  the  estimate  in  the  manner  thus 
recorded: — **At  mid-daj  the  thermometer  indicated  64^  in  the  shade,  and  I  foond 
that  water  boiled  at  a  heat  of  198** ;  from  which  I  estimate  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tain aboTO  the  sea-lerel  to  be  7800  feet     A  register  of  the  thermometer~kept 


From  Uarch's  an  hour's  biifik  trotting  will  brio^  na  within  sight 
of  Conatanda.      Ur.  Heath,   when   expecting  gueBta,   is  almost 


gnre  to  meet  them  at  an  inner  gate  of  his  estate,  about  a  half-mile 
from  his  residence,  the  main  building  of  which  rises  from  the  midst 

during  OUT  itaj  in  the  npper  regioni  of  Ibe  Scm  Kod  obierved  on  the  IsTel  of 
Ht.  Hareh'B  fatmda — gare  a  mean  diffirenae  of  temper&tare  between  the  two 
pluea  of  12"  b'.  B*ran  Hmuboldt  eetimktee  tbe  mean  deorement  of  beat  witbin 
tb«  tnpioa  at  1°  for  ererj  841  feet  of  elaration,  and  oonsiden  this  ratio  m  anifonn 
op  to  the  hdgbt  of  8000  feet,  Ijeyond  which  it  is  rednaed  to  three-fiftliB  of  that 
qnantitr,  ae  far  u  the  elCTation  of  20,000  feel  It  baa,  howeier,  since  been  found 
that,  in  general,  the  effect  of  deration  abore  the  loTel  of  tbe  sea,  in  diminishing 
temperatnre,  ia,  in  all  latitudes,  neari;  In  proportion  to  the  beiglit.  the  decrement 
being  1°  of  beet  for  tTer;  352  feet  of  altitnde ;  this  would  giTe  4400  feet  for  the 
deration  of  the  higheal  peak  of  the  Organ  Honntains  abore  Hr.  March's  faimda; 
and,  as  thla  is  8100  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  ■««,  we  bare  for  the  total  greatest 
(Isntion  7600  ftoet"— ffordMr's  TnmU  i»  Branl,  aeoond  edition,  p.  106. 
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of  the  little  cottages  like  a  huge  Bernese  chdlet.  The  smaller 
buildingB  are  filled,  in  the  summer-time,  with  boarders  who  oome 
up  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  of  Constancia  and  the  bracing  douche  of 
the  cascade  which  rushes  down  from  the  hill  opposite.  In  this 
quiet  cuUdesac  the  Northerner  is  reminded,  by  the  moss-roses  and 
violets,  of  his  own  fiir-off  land  in  springtime.  Not  fiar  from  the 
front-door,  as  we  approach  the  main  edifice,  is  a  large  clump  of 
roses  of  a  diminutive  kind,  growing  in  wild  profusion.  The  tube- 
rose, the  Cape  jessamine,  and  the  delicate  heliotrope,  fill  the  air 
with  sweets;  and  these  and  the  arbors,  with  their  honeysuckles, 
attract  the  tiny  humming-birds,  who  sparkle  in  the  sunshine  like 
winged  emeralds  of  richest  hue. 

Who  that  has  been  to  Condtancia  will  forget  the  material  com- 
forts with  which  Heath  surrounds  one?  It  is  one  of  the  few  resorts 
for  health  and  recreation  that  I  have  visited  where  the  proprietor 
seems  more  like  a  host  entertaining  his  friends  than  a  landlord 
fleecing  his  boarders.  His  anecdotes  keep  up  a  constant  cheer- 
fulness, while  his  adventures  among  the  forests  and  the  mountains 
of  Brazil  are  full  of  instruction.  He  accompanied  Grardner  on 
many  of  his  excursions,  and  has  been  a  perfect  Nimiod.  When 
the  felis-onga  abounded,  the  neighbors  were  sure  to  send'  &r  Heath 
to  avenge  depredations  upon  their  folds;  and  many  a  well-sent 
bullet  from  his  rifle  has  brought  the  beautiful  jaguar — the  monarch 
of  the  feline  tribe  in  the  Western  World — to  terms,  which  no  troops 
of  hounds  or  Brazilian  guns  could  have  effected.  He  informed  me 
that  many  years  ago  his  first  visit  to  Constancia  was  in  hunting 
the  tapir  which  had  made  such  havoc  in  the  fields  of  Indian  com 
belonging  to  March's /azcnia,  of  which  he  was  then  the  major-domo. 
The  number  of  these  huge  animals  that  he  has  in  former  years 
killed  in  one  season  at  Constancia  has  been  thirty-two.  This  was 
merely  in  the  line  of  duty ;  for,  if  he  had  made  a  business  of  it, 
he  could  have  "bagged"  more  tapirs,  jaguars,  peccari,  &c.  in  one 
year  than  ever  Gordon  Cumming  or  G^erard  did  of  their  giant 
game  in  the  wilds  of  KaflPraria  or  Algeria. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  wonder  to  me  that  of  the  tapir^ 
the  largest  animal  of  South  America,  so  little  should  be  known.  It 
also  derives  an  interest  from  the  &ct  that,  though  one  of  its  species 
exists  in  the  Old  World,  it  was  not  discovered  until  long  after  the 
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Tapir  AMericanus;  for  the  Uslay  tapir,  differiog  but  little  fVom  its 
Occidental  oongener,  vas  never  deeoribed  ontil  tfae  governorship 
of  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  in  Java. 

The  ta|ur  forma  one  of  the  oonnecting>linkB  between  the  ele- 
phmnt  and  the  hog.  Its  anotit  is  lengthened  into  a  kind  of  pro- 
bosciB,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  trunk  of  the  elephant,  which 
it  reeemblcB,  is  the  longest  nasal  appendage  belonging  to  any 
qoadmped.  It  is,  however,  devoid  of  that  clever  little-finger  with 
which  nature  has  enriched  Uie  trunk  of  the  land-leviathan.  This 
oariouH  animal  has  many  fosul  relatives,  but  only  three  living 
speciee  (two  of  them  belonging  to  South  America)  have  as  yet 
been  discovered. 


The  tapir  is  extensively  distributed  over  South  America  east  of 
the  Andes,  but  especially  abounds  in  the  tn^ical  portions.  It 
teems  to  be  a  noctomal  vegetarian, — Blee|Hng  during  the  day,  and, 
sallyisg  forth  at  night,  feeds  apon  the  young  shoots  of  trees,  buds, 
wild  fruits,  maijce,  to.  &o.  It  is  of  a  deep-brown  color  throughout, 
^iproftching  to  black,  between  three  and  four  feet  in  hei^t,  and 
from  five  to  (dx  in  length.  The  hair  of  the  body,  with  the  ezoep- 
tion  of  the  mane,  is  soan^,  and  so  <dosely  dejovased  to  the  sui&oe 
that  it  is  Boaroriy  peroeived  at  a  short  <Ust*ace.    Its  muscular 
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power  is  enormoos;  and  this,  with  the  tough,  thick  hide  (abiiost 
impervious  to  musket-ball)  which  defends  its  body,  enables  it  to 
tear  through  thickets  in  whatever  direction  it  chooses.  The  jaguar 
frequently  springs  upon  it,  but  is  often  dislodged  by  the  activity 
of  the  tapir,  who  rushes  through  the  bushes  and  underwood  a^d 
endeavors  to  brush  off  his  enemy  against  the  thick  branches.  Its 
ordinary  pace  is  a  sort  of  trot;  but  it  sometimes  gallops,  though 
awkwardly  and  with  the  head  down.  It  is  very  fond  of  the  water, 
and  high  up  on  the  Organ  Mountains  are  pools  where  it  delights 
to  wallow.  Its  disposition  is  peacefhl,  and,  if  not  attacked,  it  will 
neither  molest  man  nor  beast;  but,  when  set  upon  by  the  hunter's 
dogs,  it  can  inflict  terrible  bites.  Kr.  Heath  informed  me  that  each 
time  it  seizes  a  dog  with  its  teeth  the  flesh  is  cut  completely  from 
the  bone  of  the  canine  intruder.  The  flesh  of  the  tapir  is  dry,  and 
is  often  eaten  by  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  by  whom  it  is  hunted 
with  spears  and  poisoned  arrows.  It  takes  to  the  water,  and  is 
not  only  a  good  swimmer,  but  appears  almost  amphibious,  being 
enabled  to  sustain  itself  a  long  time  beneath  the  surface :  hence  it 
has  sometimes  been  called  Hippopotamus  terrestris.  The  largest 
which  Mr.  Heath  ever  shot  weighed  fourteen  Portuguese  arrobas, 
(about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,)  though  doubtless  much  larger 
exist  in  the  Amazonian  regions.  Naturalists  divide  the  American 
tapir  into  two  species, — ^that  of  the  lowlands  and  that  of  the  moun- 
tains,— the  latter,  found  on  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  differing 
but  little  from  the  one  already  depicted  and  described. 

The  peccari  is  often  met  with  in  the  woods  of  Brazil ;  and  this 
little  native  swine  is  the  most  pugnacious  fellow  imaginable. 
Neither  men  nor  dogs  inspire  reverence;  for  he  will  attack  both 
with  impunity.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  and  will,  with  its 
companions,  charge  most  vehemently,  no  matter  how  great  the 
odds.  It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  very  few  animals  that  has  no 
fear  of  the  detonation  of  fire-arms. 

There  are  many  beautiful  and  secluded  walks  and  rides  in  the 
vicinity  of  Constancia,  and  frequently  Mr.  Heath  accompanies  his 
guests  in  the  wild  and  romantic  spots  which  here  abound.  I  once 
climbed  with  two  companions  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  seen  on  the 
right  in  the  sketch  of  Constancia,  (page  288;)  and,  though  I  have 
made  many  ascensions  among  the  Alps   and  the  Apennines,  I 
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have  never  experienced  bo  much  fatigue  and  difficulty  ae  on  that 
occasion.  We  were  the  firsts  with  one  exception,  to  stand  upon 
tiiat  height  and  behold  the  wondrous  view  around.  I  afterward 
made  a  sketch  of  the  Organ  Mountains  at  a  point  some  miles  dis- 
tant i^m  Heath's,  and  where  the  peaks  presented  the  appearance 
of  irregular  saw-teeth ;  and  I  could  then  appreciate  better  than 
before  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  terms  (Sena  and  Sierra, — a  saw) 
fin*  mountains. 

The  sketch  alluded  to  (though  not  engraved)  was  made  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  a  book  which  I  reread  in  the  Serra  dos  Org6es,  and  which 
has  since  circumnavigated  with  me  the  Continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica.  That  book  was  an  English  edition  of  Todd's  "Student's 
Manual/' — ^a  work  which  delighted  my  boyhood,  which  gave  me 
new  resolution  in  college,  and  whose  cheerful  style,  beautif\il  illus- 
trations, and  healthy  thought  cause  it  to  be  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion when  no  longer  under  tutors  and  governors. 

Mr.  Heath  once  took  our  company,  through  a  little  belt  of  forest, 
to  a  valley  not  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  Constanda. 
From  jthe  edge  of  the  woods  we  looked  down  upon  a  dell  whose 
narrow  end  was  next  to  us.  Beyond,  on  either  side  of  the  moun- 
tain-spurs which  formed  the  valley,  were  the  dark-green  coffee- 
trees  and  the  pretty  shrubs  of  the  Chinese  tea-plant.  Far  beneath 
us,  almost  embowered  amid  giant  hananeiras  and  orange-trees,  we 
perceived  the  red  tiles  of  a  cottage.  We  descended  by  a  little 
path  to  this  half-hidden  habitation,  and  were  introduced  to  the  pro- 
prietors, two  Swiss  brothers,  who,  after  having  served  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  retired  upon  a  good  pension,  and  here,  in  quiet,  were 
enjoying  life  in  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  delightful  places  upon 
the  earth.  The  elder  brother  had  not  been  to  tiie  city  for  eighteen 
years.  He  had  visited  the  United  States  when  a  younger  man,  but 
only  that  portion  which  constitutes  the  northern  border  of  New 
Yortc  While  we  were  conversing  with  them,  a  flock  of  wild  par^ 
rots  came  swooping  into  the  open  windows,  screaming  with  delight 
as  they  ate  the  sunflower-seeds  which  these  benevolent  old  bachelors 
had  scattered  for  them.  The  edges  of  the  ooft^^erreno  (where 
the  berries  are  spread  out  to  dry)  were  lined  with  large  orange- 
trees,  whose  boughs  bent  downward  with  their  golden  burden; 
running  roses  had  festooned  themselves  upon  shrubs,  trees^  and 
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outhoofleB;  diffasing  gratefol  fragnmee  from  the  thiok  dmsters  of 
backs  and  blossoms;  porling  brooks  mingled  their  noisy,  gleesome 
mnsio  with  the  more  softened  cadenoe  of  a  distant  waterfkU,  and 
the  whole  scene  had  so  madi  of  peace  and  felicity  per^rading  it, 
that  the  ''  Happy  Yalley'^  of  Dr.  Johnson's  imagination  seemed 
here  to  find  its  counterpart  in  reality. 

I  paid  many  pleasant  visits  to  this  pretty  spot,  and  the  lovely 
valley  grew  upon  me  by  the  hour.  In  the  cottage  of  the  two 
Swiss  I  found  the  best  current  periodicals,  in  French,  German, 
English,  and  Portngaese,  all  of  which  languages  they  speak  with 
fluency.  The  contrast  was,  however,  most  striking,  as  we  oon- 
versed  about  Grindenwald,  Martigny,  the  Eiga,  and  the  shores  of 
Lake  Leman,  (accurate  paintings  of  which  hung  on  the  walls,) 
and  then  looked  forth  upon  a  landscape  of  perennial  bloom  and  of 
unchanging  verdure.  They  took  me  to  their  garden,  where  they 
were,  for  their  pleasure,  cultivating  moss-roses  (which  grow  with 
difficulty  in  Brazil)  and  vines  brought  from  tiie  warmer  parts  of 
their  native  Switzerland. 

During  one  of  my  visits  they  informed  me  that  they  had  pur- 
chased this  plantation  from  a  gentleman  now  residing  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  they  were  equally  surprised  when  I  informed  them 
that  that  State  was  my  terre  natale.  They  had  kept  up  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  former  proprietor,  whom  they  represented 
as  a  lover  of  music  and  €k>ethe,  but  that  since  1849  they  had  re- 
ceived no  intelligence  from  him,  and  they  feared  that  he  had  fallen 
victim  to  the  cholera,  which  had  swept  through  the  Mississippi 
Yalley  during  the  year  mentioned.  They  desired  me  to  write  to  a 
friend  to  see  if  Mr.  R  were  dead  or  alive :  accordingly,  I  wrote  to 
one  of  the  professors  of  South  Hanover  College,  Indiana;  and  my 
correspondent  ascertained  that  Mr.  R  was  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  Professor  T.  visited  him,  and  found  Mr.  R  a  venerable 
Ctoman  of  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten;  but  his  love  for 
music  had  not  abated,  and  he  was  ready  to  battle  for  Qoethe  at  a 
moment's  notice.  He  had  not  forgotten  his  friends  in  Brazil,  but, 
from  some  cause  unknown,  had  not  written  to  them ',  and  hence 
iheir  apprehensions.  When,  however,  he  heard  the  description  of 
the  '<  Happy  Yalley'^  in  the  sunny  land  <^  the  Southern  Gross,  the 
vision  of  its  roses,  gdden  fruits,  fi^leless  green,  and  murmuring 
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brooks  came  so  vividly  before  him,  that|  aged  as  he  was,  his  youth 
seemed  renewed,  and  he  resolved  to  return  once  more  to  that  which 
was  his  first  and  beautiful  home  in  the  New  World.  I  know  not 
if  he  carried  his  resolution  into  effect,  but  I  can  readily  imagine 
how  powerfully  one  may  be  stirred  up  by  the  memory  of  beauty 
which  is  inseparable  from  that  i>eacefhl  dale  in  the  Serra  dos 
OrgCes. 

It  seems  a  lame  and  prosaic  conclusion  to  the  romance  of  the 
little  valley  for  me  to  state  what  I  am  about  to  record.  The 
Swiss  brothers  in  1855  sold  their  secluded  home,  with  its  brooks, 
roses,  and  quiet,  one  of  them  got  married,  and  both  have  come 
down  to  the  new  town  on  the  site  of  March's  old  fazenda;  and  I 
fear  that  the  elder  brother,  once  brought  within  sight  of  the  grow- 
ing Imperial  city,  will  be  tempted  to  pass  over  the  forty  intervening 
miles  of  mountain,  plain,  and  water,  and  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men 
enter  deeper  into  speculations  and  forget  the  tranquillity  of  the 
"Happy  Valley.'' 

In  one  of  my  early  walks  on  Heath's  plantation,  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  a  tall  tree  that  shot  up  near  the  pathway.  Its 
trunk  was  a  little  inclined,— otherwise  remarkably  straight;  but  its 
chief  attraction  was  the  long  and  venerable  moss  whidi  hung  fW)m 
the  wide<«preading  branches  and  was  gently  swayed  by  the  per- 
fume-laden morning-breeze.  I  sat  down  to  sketch  it,  and  while 
thus  engaged  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  chattering;  and  in  an 
instant  a  flock ^£  fariUianily-colored  birds,  in  cunous  flight,  came 
from  the  neighboring  wood  and  alighted  upon  the  solitary  tree. 
Though  their  motion  on  the  wing  was  exceedingly  clumsy,  they 
were  most  nimble  as  they  leaped  frt>m  limb  to  limb.  They  kept 
up  a  continual  chattering,  as  if  they  had  met  together  to  arrange 
their  plans  for  the  day.  I  soon  perceived  that,  notwithstanding 
their  brilliant  plumage,  which  made  the  lofty  tree  seem  laden  with 
large  golden  oranges,  they  were  as  uncouth  in  appearance  as  they 
had  been  awkward  in  flight.  Their  bill  was  apparently  of  most  dis- 
proportionate length,  which  did  not,  however,  hinder  their  active 
movements  among  the  gnarled  branches  and  pendent  moss.  Pre- 
sently, having  settled  upon  their  arrangements  for  the  day,  they 
took  a  unanimous  vote,  which  was  nttered  in  such  a  viva  voce  scream 

that  the  very  mountains  resounded  with  wild,  tmearthly  notes. 
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This  was  mj  first  scqaaintance  with  the  twcan,  which  in  its 
appearance  is  one  of  the  moat  eccentric  members  of  the  feaihered 
bibe.  The  feathers  of  the  breast  of  the  ramphastot  dicolorut  are 
of  the  most  brilliant  orange,  chrome,  and  deep-rose  colors,  and 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  feather^reeses  and  ornaments  of 
the  wild  Indians  of  the  interior.  In  the  sixteenth  centory  the 
"high-bom"  dames  of  the  oonrts  of  Borope  esteemed  as  their  most 


gorgeous  and  pictnresqoe  robes  those  trimmed  with  the  breast- 
feathers  of  the  toucan.  Its  tongoe  is  long,  stiff,  and  is  ti[^>e<t  and 
edged  with  little,  hairlike  feathers.  It  has  a  singnlar  manner  of 
taking  its  food.  I  have  watched  one  in  a  tame  state  eating  Indian 
com;  and  it  would  take  one  grain  in  its  huge  bill,  throw  up  its 
head,  elevating  its  long  appendage,  and  by  a  series  of  quick  jerks 
the  groin  would  be  tossed  along  the  stiff  tongne  into  the  throat. 
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The  toncan  belongs  to  olimbing-birdB,  and  is  classed  with  paiv 
rots,  woodpeckers,  and  cnokoos.  Its  foot,  provided  with  two  toea 
in  front  and  two  behind,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  pnrposes  of 
climbing  and  clinging.  Its  bill  is  by  noomeaiiB  solid,  and  might 
be  termed  honey-combed  in  its  stractmre,  and  henoe  ia  light.  This 
long  and  heavy -looking  instrument  seems  to  be  reiy  sensitive  and 
well  supplied  with  nerves,  as  its  owner  may  be  often  seen  scratch- 
ing the  cnrioiis  organ  with  its  foot. 

Waterton  speaks  of  one  species  of  the  toncan  in  ^Northern  Brasil 
(the  toncans  are  only  Ibond  in  Tropical  America)  which  "eeems  to 
snppoee  that  its  beauty  can  be  increased  by  trimming  hie  tail, 
which  undergoes  the  same  operation  as  oar  hair  in  a  barber's  shop; 
only  with  this  difference, — that  it  uses  its  own  beak  (which  is  ser- 
rated) in  lien  of  a  pair  of  scissors.    As  soon  as  his  tail  is  foil- 
grown,  he  begins  about  an  inch 
from  the  extremity  of  the  two 
longest  feathers  in  it,  and  cuts 
away  the  web  on  both  sides  of 
the  shaft,  making  a  gap  abont 
an   inch   long:    both  male  and 
female  adorn  their  tails  in  this 
manner,  which  ^ves  them  a  re- 
markable  appearance   amongst 
all  other  birds." 

The  toucan  is  a  most  grotesque 
specimen  of  ornithology,  and  the 
Aiacari,  {Pteroghatus,)  with  his 
huge  bill  and  goggle-eyes,  ap- 
pears like  a  melancholy  Jaques,  tmi  toucin. 
or  a  spectacled  G^erman  idealist, 

who  has  banished  himself  &r  from  the  haonts  of  men,  to  speculate 
on  the  miseries  of  human  nature  and  the  exalted  excellence  of  the 

"popnloiu  tolitvds  of  tMM  kad  bird* 
And  fkiiT-fonn'd  lad  muif-odor'd  thinga." 

The  student  of  natnral  histoiy  can  find  much  to  gratify  him  in 
the  Organ  Mountune.  There  are  many  beantiAilly-colored  snakes, 
(only  a  few  of  which  are  veiy  venomoos,)  »  vast  variety  of  lisards, 
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onrioas  frogs  and  toads^ — as  some  one  has  remarked; — ^from  the 
small  tree*kind;  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  to  those  marsh  ones 
which  are  nearly  large  enough  to  fill  a  hat.  BeauUfol  butterflies 
vie  with  the  flowers  which  from  time  to  time  they  taste,  or  their 
brilliant  wings  are  reflected  from  the  small  pools  on  whose  banks 
they  alight  in  countless  numbers.  Large  wasp-nests  as  -well  as 
trc^ioal  leaves  adorn  the  branches  of  trees.  In  some  places,  beetles 
like  gems  attach  themselves  to  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  low 
shrubs,  and  at  night  the  air  is  lighted  up  with  flre-flies  which 
Gardner  compares,  in  brilliancy,  to  <' stars  that  have  fallen  from 
the  firmament  and  are  floating  about  without  a  resting-place/' 

One  evening  I  walked  from  Heath's  toward  the  "Happy  Yalley," 
but,  not  prolonging  my  promenade  far  in  that  direction,  I  entered 
a  forest  and  pursued  my  way  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  rather 
a  crater-like  hollow  whose  centre  was  a  thousand  feet  below  me 
and  whose  sides  were  covered  with  trees.     The  night  was  dark, 
and  it  had  fallen  so  suddenly  after  the  brief  twilight,  that,  so  far  as 
anticipation  was  concerned,  I  was  unprepared  for  it.    Before  re- 
tracing my  steps  I  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  down  into  the 
Cimmerian  blackness  of  the  gulf  beneath  me;    and,  while  thus 
gazing,  a  luminous  mass  seemed  to  start  from  the  very  centre.    I 
watched  it  as  it  floated  up,  revealing,  in  its  slow  flight,  the  long 
leaves  of  the  Euterpe  edulis  and  the  minuter  foliage  of  other  trees. 
It  came  directly  toward  me,  lighting  up  the  gloom  around  with  its 
three  luminosities,  which  I  could  now  distinctly  see.     This  was  the 
pt/rophorus  noctilucus,  so  well  known   to  every  traveller  in  the 
Antilles  and  in  Tropical  America.    It  is  of  an  obscure,  blackish 
brown,  and  the  body  is  everywhere  covered  with  a  short,  light- 
brown  pubescence.    When  it  walks  or  is  at  rest,  the  principal  light 
it  emits  issues  from  the  two  yellow  tubercles;  but,  when  the  wings 
are  expanded  in  the  act  of  flight,  another  luminous  spot  is  dis- 
closed in  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax.    These  luminosities — sup- 
posed to  be  phosphoric  in  their  composition — are  so  considerable 
that  the  flre-fly  is  often  employed  in  the  countries  where  it  prevail 
as  a  substitute  for  artificial  light. 

In  the  mountains  of  Tijuca  I  have  read  the  finest  print  of  <' Har- 
per's Magazine"  by  the  light  of  one  of  these  natural  lamps  placed 
under  a  common  glass  tumbler,  and  with  distinctness  I  could  tell 
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the  hour  of  the  night,  and  discern  the  Tery  small  figures  which 
marked  the  seconds  of  a  little  Swiss  wat^.  The  Indians  formerly 
naed  them  instead  of  flambeaux  in  their  hunting  and  fishing  expedi- 
tions; and  when  travelling  in  the  night  they  are  accustomed  to 
&8ten  them  to  their  feet  and  hands.  In  some  parts  of  the  tropics 
they  are  used  by  the  senhoritas  fi:)r  adorning  their  tresses,  or  their 
robes,  by  fastening  them<  within  a  thin  gauze-work;  and  through 
them  their  bearers  become  indeed  <<  bright  particular  stars."  It 
-was  of  this  fire-fly  (which  resembles,  in  every  thing  but  color,  the 
'^anapping-bug"  of  the  Mississippi  Valley)  that  Mr.  Prescott,  in  his 
"  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  narrates  the  terror  which  they  inspired  in 
the  Spaniards  in  1520.  ''The  air  was  filled  with  'cocuyos/ 
(^pyropJiarus  noctilucus,)  a  species  of  large  beetle  which  emits  an 
intense  phosphoric  light  from  its  body,  strong 
enough  to  enable  one  to  read  by  it.  These 
wandering  fires,  seen  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  were  converted  by  the  besieged  into  an 
army  with  matchlocks."     Such  is  the  report 

of  an  eye-witness,— old  Bemal  Diaz.  the  bhillunt  fire-fly. 

In  one  of  my  rides  toward  Oanta  Grallo,  I 
saw  in  the  road  the  large  lizard  called  the  iguana.  There  is  nothing 
to  me  disgusting  in  this  clean-looking  reptile,  whose  skin,  composed 
of  bright,  small  scales,  resembles  the  finest  bead- work.  I  had  often 
seen  them  at  Bio  spitted  and  hawked  about  the  city ;  for  the  flesh 
tfl  esteemed  a  great  delicacy, — ^resembling  in  its  appearance  and 
taste  that  bonne  baucJie  for  epicures,  a  frog's  hind-leg.  The  usual  pic- 
tures of  the  iguana  do  not  render  it  frill  justice;  they  represent  it 
as  horrid  in  appearance  as  the  imaginary  balefrl-breathed,  javelin- 
tongued  dragon  from  which  good  St.  George  delivered  so  many 
devoted  virgins.  The  iguana  is  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length, 
and  is  oviparous.  A  lady  member  of  my  family  possessed  one 
which  was  a  great  fitvorite,  and  she  has  kindly  frLmished  me  with 
some  notes  on  her  pet.   I  insert  them  verbatim. 

''Pedro  [the  iguana]  afforded  me  much  amusement.  From  his 
close  resemblance  to  the  snake-tribe,  it  was  difficult  for  strangers 
to  rid  their  mind  of  the  impression  that  he  was  venomous.  Sudi 
is  not  the  case  with  iguanas.  Their  only  means  of  defence  is  their 
very  powerful  tail;  and  a  sportsman  told  me  that  he  has  had  a 
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dog's  ribs  laid  bare  hj  a  strobe  of  an  igaana's  tail,  tij  poor 
pet,  however,  was  not  iraiiike,  having  been  long  in  captivity.  He 
was  given  me  as  a  'Christmas-box'  by  a  fiiend,  and  soon  became 
tame  enough  to  go  at  liber^.  He  was  about  three  feet  long,  and 
sabsisted  npon  raw  meat,  milk,  and  bananas.  He  had  a  basket  in 
my  room,  and  when  he  felt  the  weather  cool  would  take  refage 
between  the  mattresses  of  my  bed.  There,  in  the  monung,  he 
would  be  fbnnd  in  all  pcwsible  comfort.  One  evening  we  missed  him 
from  all  his  usual  hiding-places,  and  reluctantly  made  up  our  minds 
that  he  was  lost;  but,  on  riung  in  the  morning,  two  inches  of  his 
tail  hanging  out  of  the  pillow-case  told  where  he  had  passed  a 
snug  night!  M!y  little  Spanish  poodle  and  he  were  sworn  foee. 
The  moment  Chico  made  his  appearance,  he  would  dash  forward  to 
bite  Fedro;  but  Chico  thought,  with  many  others,  that  'the  better 
part  of  valor  is  discretion.'  So  he  made  off  fh>m  the  iguana  as 
i^t  as  his  iVinny  legs  could  carry  him.  Then  Fedro  waddled  slowly 
back  to  the  sunny  spot  on  the  fioor  and  closed  his  eyes  for  a  nap. 
When  the  winter  (a  winter  like  the  latter  part  of  a  Northern  Uay) 
began,  he  became  nearly  torpid,  and  remained  without  eating  for 
four  months.  He  would  now  and  then  sun  himself,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  his  blanket. 

"I  f^queutly  took  him  out  on  my  arm,  and  be  was  often  spe- 
cify invited;  but  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  much  caressed.     It 
was  in  vain  that  I  expatiated  on  his  heautiM  bead-like  spots  of 
black  and  white,  on  his   bright  jewel  eyes  and   elegant    claws. 
They     admired,     but 
kept  their  distance.   I 
had  a  sort  of  malicious 
pleasure     in     putting 
him  suddenly  down  at 
the  feet  of  the  stronger 
sex,  and  I  have  seen 
him  elicit  &om  naval 
officers    more    symp- 
THE  laukHA.  toms  of    terror  than 

woold  have  been 
drawn  forth  by  an  enemy's  broadside  or  a  lee  shore.  But,  alas 
fbr  the  '  duration  of  lovely  things !'    Daring  the  aammer-months 
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he  fblt  his  old  forest-spirit  strong  within  him^  and  he  often  sallied 
forth  in  the  beaatifol  paths  of  the  Gloria.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions he  met  a  marauding  Frenchman.  Pedro,  the  caressed  bj  me 
and  the  feared  bj  others,  knew  no  terror.  The  ruffian  struck  him 
to  the  earth.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  little  daughter  of  Consul  B.  tried 
to  save  him  by  crying,  Ql  est  d  Madame:'  another  blow  fractured 
his  skull!  My  servant  ran  up  only  in  time  to  save  his  body  from 
an  ignominious  stew-pan;  but  life  was  extinct.  The  assassin  fled, 
and  Eose  came  back  with  my  poor  pet's  corpse.  On  my  return  he 
was  presented  to  view  with  his  long  forked  tongue  depending  from 
his  mouth.  He  was  sent,  wrapped  in  black  crape,  to  a  neighbor 
who  delighted  in  fricasseed  lizards,  but  who,  having  seen  him 
petted  and  caressed,  could  not  find  appetite  to  eat  him ! 

"  Thus  ended  the  career  of  poor  Pedro,  after  a  life  of  pleasant 
captivity;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  many  others, 
'He  was  moreYeared  than  loved T  " 

From  Constancia  to  Nova  Fribourgo,  or  Morro  Queimado,  is  a 
mountain  and  forest  path,  which  is  sometimes  taken  by  travellers 
who  wish  to  visit  the  villa  named  above.  The  route  most  frequently 
traversed  is  by  steamboat  from  Bio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  bay  as  far  as 
the  Macacu  JEliver,  and  up  this  stream  to  the  Engenho  de  Sampaio. 
Thence  we  may  go  by  carriage  or  mule-back  to  the  flourishing 
town  of.  Porto  das  Caixas,  which  is  the  general  rendezvous  for 
the  troops  of  mules  that  bring  coffee  and  sugars  from  the  Swiss 
colonies  of  Nova  Fribourgo  and  Canta  Gallo  and  a  large  section 
of  the  neighboring  cotmtry.  Here  are  also  debarked  the  goods 
which  return  from  the  capital  in  exchange  for  produce. 

In  addition  to  its  commercial  importance,  it  is  distinguished  as 
the  family-residence  of  the  Yisconde  de  Itaborahy,  (Senhor  Joaquim 
Jos^  Boderigues  Torres.)  The  traveller  will  here  find  a  very  good 
hospedariay  (inn,)  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  whose  prices,  though  not  so 
moderate  as  in  the  interior  of  the  cotmtry,  may,  with  other  expenses, 
be  interesting  to  voyageurs  who  may  come  after  me.  I  find  in  my 
note-book  the  following  entry  for  myself  and  companion: — 

^Hospedaria  de  M.  Boulanger, — Two  dinners,  two  candles,  two 
beds,  coffee  for  two,  two  breakfasts,  and  the  stabling  of  two  mules, 
— ^7$200,''  (equal  to  about  sixteen  Bnglish  shillings.) 

At  the  excellent  boarding-house  of  Mr.  Lowenroth,  at  Nova 
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FribonrgO;  70a  pay  2$  (one  dollar)  per  diem  for  every  thing.  At 
Canta  Gallo^  thirty  miles  farther  in  the  interior^  I  paid  69000  (thir- 
teen and  sixpence  English)  per  diem^  for  myself  guide,  and  three 
moles.  At  Pedro  Sohott's,  (a  regular  Tite  noire  ch&let  of  mde  oon- 
stniction;)  situated  in  a  wild,  sedoded  qiot  half-way  between  the 
bay  and  Nova  Fribourgo,  for  two  dinners,  two  beds,  two  lights,  and 
the  stabling  of  two  moles,— 41600,  (ten  shillings  twopence.)  At 
Constancia  and  at  Petropolis  yon  pay  41000  (nine  shillings)  per 
diem,  the  price  of  a  first-class  hotel  in  the  United  States.  It  most 
be  remarked,  however,  that  wine  is  never  extra,  and,  as  this  is  ob- 
tained at  a  cheap  rate  direct  from  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  it  is  placed 
open  every  table.  On  going  into  the  fertile  province  of  Minas- 
Greraes,  I  found  that  for  myself  and  company  we  were  charged  at 
Petropolis  161000,  (nearly  nine  dollars,)  and  the  next  night  at  a 
little  inn  called  BibeirSo  we  paid  for  the  same  accommodations 
41000,  (two  dollars  and  twenty  cents.)  Upon  the  sea-coast  I  have 
always  foond  the  living  expensive  to  the  foreigner..  Farther  in  the 
interior  the  prices  diminish.  At  the  Ponta  do  Jondiahi,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  S.  Paolo,  dinner  for  myself  and  goide,  and  feed  for  three 
animals,  the  price  was  hot  1$500  (three  shillings  and  fivepence  Eng- 
lish.) The  common  Brazilian  travels  at  a  rate  one-foorth  cheaper 
than  either  the  North  American  or  the  European.  He  rarely  stops 
at  the  hospedaria,  hot,  when  he  considers  the  day's  joomey  ended, 
whether  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  or  six  p.m.,  he  rides  onder  a  rancho, 
gives  a  few  handfols  of  milho  (maize)  to  his  mole,  and  afterward 
toms  him  oot  to  pastore.  He  then — ^if  he  has  no  servant  with  him 
—joins  with  others  occopying  the  same  rancho,  tLJidfc\j6e8,  and  came 
secca,  greased  with  a  litde  toucinJu),  and  well  stiffened  with  farinha 
de  mandioca,  form  a  sobstantial  sopper,  which  has  as  an  a^jonct 
coffee,  red  Lisbon,  or  water  from  the  ronning  brook.  I  have  foond 
sleep  as  sweet  on  a  raw  hide  spread  in  the  dost  of  a  rancho  as  in 
the  soft  bed  of  the  best  New  York  hotel  The  ranches  (mere  tile- 
covered  sheds)  are  foond  all  over  the  coontry,  and,  like  the  cara- 
vanserais of  the  East,  are  often  erected  by  the  aothorities;  hot  in 
many  instances  they  have  been  boilt  by  some  vendeirOf  who  charges 
nothing  for  the  shelter  thos  afforded  to  the  traupeirae  and  the  thoo- 
sands  of  sacks  of  coffee  and  sogar  on  their  way  to  the  seaboard 
marts.    The  vendeiro,  however,  does  not  coont  withoot  his  host,  for 
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troupdros  need  MjdeSy  earner  fkrinha^  caohafa,  and  ooflbe  for  them- 
selTeSy  and  milho  for  their  mules.  Then  an  extra  girth,  a  saddle- 
Uankety  a  pointed  knife,  and  an  iron  spur,  are  often  wanted;  and 
the  Portoguese  venddro  thus  accumulates  prop^tj,  and  in  time 
becomes  a  fazmdeiro,  but  does  not  give  up  the  shc^,  which  always 
brings  him  a  good  return. 

Those  who  intend  travelling  long  journeys  in  Brazil  would  do 
well  to  purchase  their  own  mules.  Horses  and  mules  (the  latter 
are  much  more  serviceable)  may  be  hired  at  the  rate  of  from  51000 
to  10$000  (eleven  to  twenty-two  English  shillings)  for  each  fifty 
miles,  or  for  a  certain  sum  the  trip. 

The  coffee-plantations  of  the  elevated  uplands  of  Nova  Fri- 
bourgo  and  Canta  Gallo  rank  among  the  best  in  the  province  of  Bio 
de  Janeiro :  many  of  them  are  owned  by  Swiss  and  Frenchmen 
who  came  to  Brazil  at  the  invitation  of  Dom  Joao  VI.,  in  1^20;  but 
the  colony,  of  which  they  formed  a  part  fell  through,  and  the  most 
energetic  men  have  become  proprietors.  The  Baron  of  New  Fri- 
bourg  has  immense  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  N.  Fribourgo, 
where  he  not  only  employs  slaves,  but  many  emigrants  from  Por- 
tugal, the  Azores,  and  Madeira.  His  residence  in  the  villa  whence 
he  derives  his  title  is  a  large  mansion  bailt  in  good  taste.  A  Pro- 
testant chapel  of  small  d  imensions  is  presided  over  by  an  old  Lutheran 
clergyman  who  came  to  Brazil  with  the  early  German  colonists. 
I  could,  however,  perceive  that  there  was  but  little  Christian 
vitality  among  this  people.  Lutherans  of  the  old  Church-and«> 
State  School  are  among  the  very  last  men  to  propagate  the  gospel. 
There  is  more  hope  of  some  of  the  new  pastors  in  the  more  recently- 
established  German  colonies. 

At  Nova  Fribourgo  are  a  number  of  excellent  schools,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  Listituto  Collegial  of  Mr.  John  H.  Freese.  This 
gentleman  has  devoted  many  years  to  instruction  in  this  cool  and 
healthful  spot,  and  many  hundred  young  Fluminenses  have  here 
received  an  education  in  English  and  French,  as  well  as  in  the 
Portuguese  language.  I  have  met  with  the  scholars  of  Mr.  Freese 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  they  always  manifested  a 
general  intelligence  beyond  the  alumni  of  other  similar  institutions. 
His  Nocdes  Geraes  dcerca  da  Educagdo  da  Mocidade  Brazileira  show 
that  he  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  education. 
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Between  X.  Fribonrgo  Rod  Conta  Gallo  the  BoeneTy  is  remarkably 
Alpine,  and  each  is  the  oultivation  that  one  is  readily  reminded  of 
the  sweet  valleys  of  Switzerland.  In  the  neighboriiood  of  Canta 
Gallo  I  found  a  nnmber  of  intelligent  Grerman,  Swise,  and  French 
gentlemen,  whose  coffee-plantations  bring  them  moat  Incrative 
ineomes.    I  was  not  a  little  snrprised  at  a  kind  offer  of  a  German, 


who  manifested  the  be^nning  of  bis  hospitality  by  asking  me  if  I 
would  not  take  an  grog,  and  was  as  astonidied  at  my  refusal  as  I 
had  been  at  hia  offering. 

At  the  plantation-house  of  Hr.  D.,  a  Swiss  &om  Zurich,  I  was 
surrounded  by  many  remioiBcences  of  his  fatherland;  and  when  I 
gazed  apon  his  finely-cnltivated  fields,  which  stretched  before  his 
mansion,  I  could  almost  believe  myself  in  some  of  the  green  voles 
of  the  Oberland,  large  paintings  of  which  graced  the  walls  of  the 
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solan.  The  illusion  was  rendered  more  complete  when  night  had 
hidden  every  palm-tree  and  flowering  cactus^  and  I  heard  only  the 
Bounds  of  the  French  and  German  langnages,  or  from  the  piano 
the  simple  notes  of  the  Mam  des  VacJies,  sweet  noctumeSy  and  the 
majestic  strains  of  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  myself  a  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of  Brazil.  I^  how- 
ever^  realized  that  I  was  not  in  the  land  of  Tell  when  I  returned 
to  Canta  Grallo  preceded  by  a  negro  in  livery^  who  bore  (on  horse- 
back) a  flaming  torch^  whose  flashes  of  light  revealed  overhanging 
mimosas^  bignonias,  and  long,  bending  bamboos. 

The  old  hotel-keeper  at  Canta  Gallo  is  a  tall  Frenchman  who 
was  one  of  the  body-guard  of  Napoleon  I.,  which  fact  his  mellifluous 
JFYan^aiSy  as  well  as  rude  fresco-paintings^  soon  inform  you. 

In  returning  from  this  excursion,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  whole  bay,  extending  as  it  does  within  its  mountain-walls  one 
hundred  miles  in  circumference.  The  most  important  ports  upon 
the  borders  of  this  bay  are  Maje,  Piedade,  Porto  da  Estrella,  and 
Iguassu.  At  these  several  places  great  quantities  of  produce  are 
delivered  by  troops  from  the  interior  and  embarked  in  steamers 
and  falluas  for  the  capital. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
contain  numerous  islands,  of  various  form  and  extent.  Bha  do 
Govemador,  or  Grovemor's  Island,  is  much  the  largest,  measuring 
twelve  miles  from  east  to  west.  Most  of  these  islands  are  inha- 
bited, and  under  tolerable  cultivation.  If  any  thing  can  add  to 
the  imposing  scenery  of  this  magnificent  bay,  it  is  the  vast  number 
of  small  vessels  that  are  seen  constantly  traversing  it,  dotting  the 
green  surface  of  the  water  with  their  whitened  sails.  From  morn- 
ing to  evening  may  be  seen,  plying  in  every  direction,  open  and 
covered  boats,  canoes,  lanchas,  &lluas,  and  smacks. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  residences  for  the  people  of  Rio 
during  the  hot  season  is  the  newly-formed  colony  of  PetropoliS| 
situated  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  An 
agreeable  steamboat-transit  amid  the  picturesque  islands  brings 
you  to  Mau^,  the  terminus  of  the  first  railroad  formed  in  Brazil, 
and  for  which  the  Empire  is  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  that 
enlightened  and  patriotic  Brazilian,  Evangelista  Ireneo  da  Souza, 
who,  on  the  opening  of  this  railway  was  created  Baron  of  Maui  by 
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the  Emperor.  The  road  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  leads  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains^  where  carriages,  each  drawn  by  four  muleB, 
receive  the  travellers.  The  ascent  is  by  an  excellent  road,  which 
was  bnilt  by  the  Government  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  Simplon  route.  In  some  parts  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain is  so  steep  that  three  windiDgs  are  compressed  into  a  space 
small  enough  to  allow  of  your  being  heard  as  you  speak  to  the 
persons  in  the  carriages  going  the  opposite  direction.  When  yoa 
reach  the  summit,  before  descending  into  the  valley  in  which 
stands  the  town,  a  magnificent  prospect  opens  before  you.  All  the 
bay  and  city  of  Eio,  with  the  plains  of  Maud,  across  which  lies  the 
diminutive  railroad,  are  mapped  out  below. 

In  the  year  1837,  Dr.  Gardner  writes,  "  We  passed  through  the 
small,  miserable  village  of  Corrego  Secco."  This  is  now  Petro- 
polis.  All  the  neighboring  land  was  at  an  earlier  date  obtained  by 
the  Emperor  D.  Pedro  I.  with  a  view  to  forming  a  German  colony. 
This  design  was  interrupted  by  his  abdication,  but  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  his  son,  the  present  Emperor.  It  now  contains  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  on  every  side  are  beautifhl  residences 
of  wealthy  Eio  fisimilies  who  resort  thither  during  the  summer. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  vicinity.  Eoads,  bordered 
by  villas,  stretch  away  from  the  centre,  between  hills  still  covered 
with  virgin  forest.  Many  of  these,  inhabited  by  the  German 
colonists,  bear  the  name  of  places  in  Fatherland,  and  the  mind  is 
pleasantly  transported  to  scenes  in  the  Old  World.  The  highroad 
to  the  mining-district  is  through  Petropolis,  and  troops  of  mules, 
laden  with  coffee,  sugar,  and  sometimes  gold,  are  perpetually  pass- 
ing down  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  their  loads  are  transferred 
to  falluas  and  steamers  to  be  transported  to  the  city. 

The  palace  of  the  Emperor  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
when  finished  and  surrounded  by  cultivated  grounds,  will  present 
a  beautiful  appearance.  Small  streams  intersect  the  streets  and  are 
crossed  by  bridges,  adding  much  to  the  singular  i^pect  of  the  place. 

There  are  Boman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  large  hotels, 
and  many  shops.  Here  the  Baron  de  Maud  has  a  mansion  plea- 
santly situated  at  the  meeting  of  two  mountain-brooks.  Many 
foreigners  have  villas  here  and  there, — the  English  generally 
seeking  the  heights. 
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The  colonists  belong  to  a  low  claes  of  Germans,  and  brongbt 
with  them  few  arte  and  but  little  edncation.  It  seems  difficult  in 
any  tropical  climate  to  prevent  the  morals  and  indoBtiy  of  emi- 
grants from  deteriorating,  and  this  is  particnlarlj  to  be  observed 
in  slave-oonntries.  The  degraded  oolonist,  while  setting  himself 
above  the  African,  engrafts  the  vices  of  the  Utter  npon  the 
European  stock,  and  thne  sinks  to  a  lower  grade  than  the  negro. 
The  German  in  Brazil  has  the  want  of  a  sound  moral  people  snr- 
ronnding  him,  to  sustain  and  elevate  him :  therefore  it  is  no  marvel 
if  he  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Hnch, 
however,  is  being  done  for  the  Giermans  of  Petropolis.  Dr.  HofT* 
mann,  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  and  superintendent  of  the  schools, 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  his  conntrymen  both  spi- 
ritually and  intelleotnally. 


It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  entire  town  of  Petro- 
polis at  one  glance,  because  it  is  scattered  in  various  valleys 
among  the  hills.  Uore  rain  &11b  here  than  in  Rio,  and  the  tiny 
rivulets  often  become  rushing  streams,  and  the  mule-troops  labor 
on  throngh  miles  of  mud.  This  moisture  keeps  the  air  cool  and 
freshens  the  flowers  that  cluster  round  the  wMte-walled  cottages 
which  gleam  from  their  dark-green  background.    The  aooompaojr- 
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ing  view  is  taken  in  the  Swiss  valley,  where,  as  you  listen  to  the 
Grerman  accents  of  the  villagers,  ^Etncy  might  induce  you  to  believe 
yourself  in  Europe,  did  not  the  waving  palm  and  rustling  banana 
remind  you  that  you  dwelt  under  a  tropic  sun. 

Petropolis  is  annually  becoming  of  greater  importance.  Its 
salubrious  and  delightful  climate  will  make  it  a  large  and  fashion- 
able resort  for  the  Capital  of  the  Empire,  and  perhaps  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  it  will  become  the  second  city  in  the  province.  It 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  fertile  province  of  Hinas-Geraes,  and, 
should  some  plan  be  devised  for  constructing  a  railway  up  the 
mountains,  its  growth  will  be  most  rapid.  If  the  Baron  of  Mana 
would  pay  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  examine  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railways,  or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  he  may  be 
encouraged  to  persevere.  Mr.  Cathcart  invented  a  locomotive 
for  the  Madison  (Indiana)  and  Indianapolis  Bailroad  which  climbs 
a  grade  of  four  hundre^l  feet  to  the  mile;  and  this  powerful 
machine  might  overcome  every  difficulty.  The  mountain-barrier 
once  passed,  and  a  portion  of  the  rich  interior  regions  of  Brazil 
would  then  be  brought  within  a  short  distance  of  the  seaboard.'*' 

*  Another  railway  is  now  being  built  from  the  capital  into  the  interior,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  which  is  in  a  late  number  of  the  **  National  Intelligencer" : — 

**Tlie  present  Emperor  of  Braiil,  in  furtherance  of  the  enlightened  policy  adopted 
firom  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  has  taken  under  his  protection  the  construction  of 
a  great  line  of  iron-rails,  which  b  to  connect  the  richest  proTinces  of  his  Empire. 
Thia  main  line— -called  *Dom  Pedro  II.  Railroad' — in  so  planned  as  to  be  extended 
and  gradually  ramified  in  every  direction  for  the  accommodation  of  trayellers  and 
transport  of  the  produce  of  the  yarious  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  section  of 
il  ii  BOW  being  built  by  Mr.  Ed.  Price,  an  English  contractor,  and  wiU  soon  be  com- 
pleted. The  second — ^fourteen  and  a  quarter  leagues  in  extent,  through  a  moun- 
tainous region,  including  the  Tunnel  of  Mendes,  the  construction  of  which  tunnel 
alone  i«  estimated  at  $420,000 — has  been  already  surveyed  and  traced  out  by  our 
own  countryman,  Colonel  Charles  F.  M.  Qamett,  chief  engineer  of  the  company, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  corps  of  engineers. 

"The  Braxilians  desire  our  co-operation  in  the  completion  of  the  national  enter- 
prise Uiey  have  now  in  view.  Every  inducement  is  offered  to  us,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  liberal  compensation  assured  to  our  contractors  by  Uie  ample  fiinds  possessed 
by  the  company,  but  also  in  taking  into  consideration  the  facilities  that  our  country- 
man, Colonel  Qamett,  would  afford  to  Americans  acting  in  the  undertaking  sub- 
to  his  direction." 


CHAPTEB  XVL 

ntBPABATIOXS  TOm  TBI  YOTAGI  TO  TBI  80UTHBBX  PBOTIXOU — THB  PA88B1I- 
QXBB — VBATUBA — BAGBBXB88  TO  OBTAIN  BIBLB8 — THB  BOUTIKB  OX  BOABD — 
ABOBIOIBAL  NAMB8 — SAN  8BBA8TIAX  AND  MIDSHIPMAN  WILBBBFOBOB — 8ANT08 — 
BSAULIANB  AT  DINNBB — INOORBBOT  JUDOMBNT  01  I0BBIQNBB8 — 8.  YINOBNTE — 
OKDBB  01  BZBB0I8B8 — MT  OIGAB — PABANAGUil — H.B.M.  **C0BM0BANT"  AND  THB 
•LATBB8 — ^MUTABIUTT  01  MAPS — BU8SIAN  TB8SBL8  HI  LIMBO— THB  PBIMA  DONNA 
— ^AJI  BNGLIBH  BNODIBBB — ^ABBITB  AT   SAN  F&AN0I80O  DO  8UL. 

Although  I  had  resided  several  years  in  the  Empire,  I  had  never 
visited  its  Sonthem  provinces.  In  June,  1855,  duty  as  well  as 
inclination  gave  me  the  privilege  which  I  had  so  long  desired. 

Having  been  kindly  provided  by  Brazilian,  German,  and  English 
friends  at  Eio  with  letters  of  introduction,  and  being  particularly 
fortified  by  a  strong  carta  de  recommendacdo  from  the  venerable 
Senator  Vergueiro,  (one  of  the  last  of  the  constitutional  patriots,) 
I  had  every  facility  for  seeing  Southern  Brazil  to  advantage. 

Wishing  to  have  ample  leisure,  I  procured  my  passport,  several 
days  before  my  departure,  at  the  proper  bureau.  One  of  the  first 
lessons  learned  by  the  traveller  in  Brazil  is  patience  and  conformity 
to  all  existing  formalities.  No  matter  how  absurd  the  regulation, 
as,  for  instance,  that  which  requires  one  to  obtain  a  passport  in 
leaving  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  provinces,  (where  it  is 
never  demanded,)  you  must  submit.  Protestations  only  bring  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  from  the  snuff-taking  official,  and  woe  be  to 
you  if  the  hour  for  closing  the  bureau  slips  around  before  you  have 
obtained  the  necessary  document.  To  be  perfectly  en  rigUy  the 
departing  citizen  or  stranger  must  have  his  name  registered  either 
in  the  custom-house  or  printed  in  some  public  journal  three  days 
before  his  passport  is  granted,  in  order  that  his  creditors  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  movements.  But  the  passport  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  quarantines,  never  prevented  the  adit  or  exit  of 

rogues  or  pestilence. 
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In  addition  to  this^  I  had  prepared^  the  day  before,  my  baggage, 
oonsisting  of  a  trunk  and  a  number  of  large  boxes  of  books,  and 
I  had  made  arrangements  with  an  under-clerk  of  a  mercantile  house 
to  have  these  put  on  the  steamer  at  an  early  hour.  Believing 
myself  perfectly  secure,  I  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  up  to 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  of  departure.  On  entering  the 
mercantileT establishment  referred  to,  I  found  that  my  baggage  was 
still  quietly  resting  where  I  had  left  it  the  day  previous.  There 
was  just  time  to  hurry  it  down  to  the  Consulado  in  a  cart.  Off  we 
started,  and,  on  reaching  this  place,  we  went  through  a  set  of 
formalities  in  shipping  the  boxes;  then,  taking  a  boat,  (for  vessels 
there  do  not  lie  in  docks,)  we  arrived  at  the  steamer,  and  had  the 
mortification  to  be  informed  by  the  Brazilian  second  mate  tfatAt  the 
objects  of  our  haste  could  not  be  received  on  board  at  that  hour 
without  a  special  permit  fit>m  the  office  of  the  steamer,  which 
was  in  a  street  one  mile  distant  from  the  Consulado. 

The  blacks  rowed  me  quickly  to  the  shore,  where  I  jumped  into 
a  tilbury  and  rattled  through  the  streets  to  the  much-coveted 
bureau  of  the  Southern  Steam-Packet  Company.  I  obtained  tiie 
permit,  and,  with  as  great  celerity  in  returning  as  in  coming,  I  was 
soon  on  board.  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  judge  how  much  easier 
and  mdre  reasonable  the  whole  matter  would  have  been  in  England 
or  the  United  States,  even  if  blame  were  to  be  attached  to  me  for 
not  attending  to  my  own  luggage  and  seeing  it  £urly  on  the 
steamer  the  day  before. 

Once  on  board,  I  found  that  there  had  been  no  need  of  my  great 
fretting,  for  the  engine  snorted  and  hissed  more  than  an  hour 
before  we  left  the  moorings.  Our  passports  were  all  examined  by 
the  police-officer,  and  our  personal  identities  were  verified  by  the 
agent  of  the  packet,  in  order  to  discover  if  all  the  passengers  had 
paid  their  fkre:  the  captain  took  his  stand  upon  the  wheel-house, 
and  to  his  ''Small  turn  ahead''  we  moved  through  the  assembled 
shipping  of  the  loading,  discharging,  and  man-of-war  anchorages, 
until  a  ''Stop  her"  brought  us  under  the  guns  of  Yillegagnon. 
Here  we  received  the  last  visit  of  the  agent,  and  then  the  (^ovem* 

ment  officials  boarded  us  to  see  that  all  was  right  and ^jrou 

ima^ne  that  we  steamed  out  of  the  bay,  in  which  imagination  you 
would  be  egregiously  mistaken;  for  we  lay  before  Yillegagnon  for 
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two  mortal  bourS;  tosaing  up  and  down  in  a  delightful  swell  which 
roUed  in  directly  from  the  blue  Atlantic.  Something  had  been  left 
behind  by  the  captain's  wife,  which  (of  more  value  than  a  band- 
box) proved  to  have  been  a  large  package  of  money  ^'expressed'' 
to  the  South;  and  hence  our  delay. 

It  was  after  five  o'clock  when  we  passed  the  giant  sentinels  of 
the  Sugar-Loaf  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  passengers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  myself,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Lombard,  were  either  Bra- 
zilians or  Portuguese.  The  captain,  though  a  Baltimorean,  had 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  had  been  natu- 
raliced  in  Bnudl.  Night  soon  came  on,  and  a  heavy  rolling  sea 
compelled  me  to  take  to  my  berth, — ^not,  however,  before  I  had  seen 
the  Brazilians  horribly  sea-sick ;  and  all  of  them  have  such  a  bilious 
look  that  one  would  anticipate  for  them  an  unusual  degree  of  suf- 
fering npon  the  "vasty  deep." 

Early  the  next  morning  I  could  see  from  my  cabin-window  the 
monntains  of  the  coast.  The  same  magnificent  scenery  which  so 
delights  the  traveller  in  the  vicinity  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  is  reproduced 
all  the  way  to  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  only  the  mountains  vary  in  form, 
and  in  some  places  the  palm-trees  are  more  luxuriant.  When  I 
came  upon  deck,  we  were  just  entering  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Ubatuba. 
Two  vessels  were  riding  at  anchor;  and,  for  a  small  place,  there  is 
considerable  trade  in  coffee,  which  is  brought  down  from  the 
interior  and  thence  shipped  to  Bio. 

The  village  of  Ubatuba  stretches  along  a  circular  beach,  and  its 
bright  houses  are  thrown  out  in  prominent  relief  by  the  verdant 
mountains  that  lift  themselves  in  the  background.  The  storm  had 
ceased ;  and  I  rarely  have  witnessed  a  lovelier  scene  than  was  pre- 
sented by  this  Southern  landscape.  The  captain,  seeing  the  calm- 
ness of  the  water,  had  the  good  sense,  at  this  juncture,  to  invite 
the  passengers  to  a  most  substantial  breakfast,  for  which  each  one 
on  board  had  been  fully  prepared  by  his  night's  tribute  paid  to  the 
angry  waves. 

Eveiy  eye  beamed  with  pleasure  (doubtless  the  breakfast  had  had 

something  to  do  with  it)  as  the  vision  of  beauty  before  us  came  in 

review.    Good-nature  and  kindness  is  a  predominant  characteristic 

of  the  Brazilian ;  but  even  a  churl  would  have  been  alegre  under 

our  present  circumstances. 
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We  only  exchanged  mails  and  took  in  oranges,  (a  hundred  of  the 
most  luscious  could  be  purchased  for  an  English  threepence,)  and, 
bidding  farewell  to  Ubatuba,  in  a  short  time  we  were  sailing  close 
to  woody  islands  or  the  green  shore.  The  sea  was  smooth,  the 
passengers  wx3re  all  upon  deck,  and  the  best  of  feeling  pervaded  the 
whole  company.  Wishing  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  I  descended 
CO  my  trunk  and  brought  up  a  Portuguese  Bible,  which  I  offered 
to  a  passenger  on  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  rules  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Only  a  few  moments  elapsed  ere  I  had 
disposed  of  all  the  volumes  of  the  Sacred  Word  which  were  at  my 
convenience,  and  on  every  side  my  fellow-voyagers  were  reading 
with  eagerness  a  book  they  had  never  seen  before.  From  time  to 
time  I  was  called  on  for  explanations,  and  I  was  renewediy  con- 
vinced of  the  freedom  from  bigotry  which  is  a  distinguishing  nega- 
tive quality  of  the  Brazilians.  An  officer  of  the  Imperial  navy  had 
just  returned  from  the  Brazilian  squadron  at  the  river  Plate,  and, 
in  seeking  the  bosom  of  his  family  at  Santos,  wished  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  present  for  his  children,  and,  when  purchasing  them, 
he  remarked,  '<  Though  I  am  a  man  forty-five  years  of  age,  I  have 
never  before  seen  A  Santa  Biblia  in  a  language  which  I  could 
understand." 

Ubatuba  differs  in  a  certain  respect  from  a  number  of  neigh- 
boring towns,  inasmuch  as  it  rejoices  in  one  of  the  euphonious 
aboriginal  terms  which  were  found  throughout  the  country  at  its 
discovery.  Not^many  leagues  from  this  village  is  the  large  town  of 
Angra  dos  Reis  and  the  island  denominated  Ilha  Grande  dos  MagoSy 
which  names  were  given  by  Martin  Affonso  de  Souza.  Although 
several  of  these  harbors  and  islands  had  been  previously  discovered 
and  probably  named,  yet— owing  to  the  circumstance  that  Souza 
became  an  actual  settler,  combined  with  the  fact  that  in  following 
the  Roman  calendar  he  flattered  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen — ^the  names  imposed  by  him  have  alone  remained  to 
posterity.  The  6th  day  of  January,  designated  in  English  as  that  of 
the  Epiphany,  is  termed,  in  Portuguese,  Dia  dos  Beis  Magos,  (Bay 
of  the  Kings  or  Eoyal  Magi.)  The  island  of  S.  Sebastian  and  the 
port  of  S.  Yincente  were  named,  in  like  manner,  on  the  20th  and 
22d  days*  of  the  same  month.  The  Indian  names  of  Brazilian 
towns  are  among  some  of  the  most  flowing  and  fine-sounding 
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found  in  any  laDgaag« : — as  Itaparica,  PindamonkangcUta,  Inomerim, 
ffuaratingitd,  Parahiba  and  its  diminatiTd  Parahibuna,  ko., — ^tbe 
h  in  each  caae  non  est  litera. 

It  was  only  a  few  honn'  ran  from  TJbatnba  to  oar  next  stopping- 
place.  We  were  constantly  passing  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
pictoreeqae  coasts  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Near  the  island  and  the 
town  of  San  Sebastian,  (the  latter  on  terra  firma,)  I  was  continually 
reminded  of  the  banks  of  the  Bbine  and  of  the  lake  and  moantain 
■ceneiy  of  Switzerland,  though  here  perpetual  verdure  crowns  cliff 
and  crag,  and  the  valleys  were  covered  with  plantations  of  coffee 
and  sugar,  and  the  Orange-groves  were  prodigal  of  their  golden 
firtnt.  The  shore  was  steep  and  high,  and  well-wooded  promon- 
tories stood  out  with  minute  distinctness  in  the  bright,  pure  atmo- 
sphere. The  island  of  San  Sebastian  is  only  separated  by  a  narrow 
Strait  irom  the  mainland,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  tts  I  gazed  upon  it, 
like  one  of  the  iahled  Hresperides.  The  steep  rocky  sides  of  its 
monntain-ridge  are  interspersed  with  belts  of  forest,  from  whose 
tfaick-foliagod  bosom  cascades  of  Alpine  magnitude  dashed  their 
foaming  treasures  hundreds  of  feet  below. 

It  was  in  a  hamlet  on  this  romantic  island  that  Will)erforoe — 
a  rollicking,  fun-loving  Eng- 
lish   midshipman — says  he  ^,  _ 
saw  the  traces  of  Portuguese            >-'•,,    .  ^",  ^  ,-. 
hands  in  a  neat  white  church        /                                ;    "*       ; 
which  rose  from  the  midst 
of  mad  houses.     "The  anti- 
quity of  the  building,"  he 
writes,  "was  not   the   sole 
proof  of  its  origin.    The  pre- 
sence of  a  church  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  show  whether 
Portuguese     or     Brazilians 
have    founded    the   village. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  build-  ..^;- 

ing  that  Portuguese  settlers  rut  kqadooi  vikd*. 

erect  is  a  church :   the  first 

that  Brazilians  build  is  a  grog-shop."  And  then  he  significantly 
adds,  "We  order  these  things  better  in  England,  and  build  both  at 
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the  same  time/'  I  camiot  say  that  the  remarks  of  Midshipman 
Wilberforce  are  altogether  exact;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Brazilians 
already  have  too  many  churches  for  the  priests,  and  also  that  they 
do  commence  the  nndens  of  their  village  by  a  venda,  which  not 

only  serves  as  a  drinking-honse,  but  as  a 
place  for  lodging  and  eating.  The  Brazilians 
are  a  temperate  people,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  and  are  not  given  to  dnmkenness 
as  the  Northern  nations;  therefore  ^^grog- 
shop"  IS  not  the  correct  term  to  express  the 
foundation  of  a  Brazilian  settlement.  Beli- 
gion  and  the  venda  are  not  always  insepa- 
rable; for  you  will  frequently  find  a  littlo 
cross  erected  near  its  entrance,  and  some- 
times an  alms-box  affixed  to  the  door,  on 
which  is  painted  ^^  white  souls  and  black'' 
THE  ALMS-BOX.  Uftiug  up  from  thc  flames  of  purgatory  hands 

of  supplication;  and  hard  must  be  the  heart 
that  can  resist  the  piteous  spectacle. 

The  midshipman  is,  however,  entirely  just  in  his  observations  on 
mosquitos  and  the  very  vicious  sand-flies  called  borachudas.  Both 
his  indignation  and  poetry  arise  at  the  trouble  they  gave  him;  for 
he  eloquently  bursts  forth  in  the  following : — '<  Any  one  who  should 
write  an  ode  to  Brazilian  scenery  [near  San  Sebastian]  would 
probably  begin, — 

*' « Te  moimtaiiis,  on  whose  woodj  hdghts 
The  greedy  borachucUh  bites ; 
Te  forests,  in  whose  tangled  mases 
The  dire  mosqnitos  sting  like  biases  V — 

and  80  on  to  the  end  of  the  canto.  Things  that  would  be  poetical 
in  themselves  are  sadly  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  such  utili- 
tarian adjuncts  as  mosquitos.  Greedy  animals  I  I  am  ashamed 
of  you.  Cannot  you  once  forego  your  dinner  and  feast  your  mind 
with  the  poetry  of  the  landscape  V^ 

San  Sebastian  is  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  long,  and  of  nearly 
equal  width.  It  is  well  cultivated  and  somewhat  populous.  Like 
nha  Grande,  it  was  a  rendezvous  for  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave- 
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trade.  Such  craft  had  great  facilities  for  landing  their  cargoes  of 
human  beings  at  these  and  contigaoos  points;  and  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  go  into  the  harbor  of  Bio  to  refit^  they  could  be  famished 
at  this  place  with  the  requisite  papers  for  another  voyage.  For  no 
other  object  was  the  vice-consulate  of  Portugal  established  in  the 
villa  opposite. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  our  little  steamer  issued  from  the  Bay  of 
8.  Sebastian^  and  before  daylight  was  gone  we  neat*ed  the  Alcatra- 
EBBy  two  rocky  islands  of  curious  shape^  conspicuous  objects  weU 
known  to  all  travelled  Paulistos. 

Before  retiring  to  my  cabin  I  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  a  Portuguese  who  was  proud  of  his  little  native  peninsular 
kingdom,  and  boasted  of  her  great  deeds  and  past  prowess,  but 
spoke  not  of  her  present  glory.  The  Lombard  passenger  enter- 
tained me  with  sketches  of  the  Milanese  revolt  of  1848,  and  with 
warlike  chansons,  in  which  the  name  of  Carlo  Alberto  H  B6  di 
Sardegna  was  ever  prominent. 

The  next  morning  we  arrived  at  Santos,  situated  a  few  miles  up 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  chief  port  of  the  flourishing 
province  of  St.  Paul's.  Here  I  landed  my  two  boxes  intended  for 
the  interior,  and  which  I  hoped  would  reach  their  destination 
before  I  returned  to  Santos,  so  that  I  could  ride  swiftly  after  them 
and  not  be  delayed  as  I  had  been  in  similar  excursions  in  the  rural 
part  of  the  province  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  I  had  some  difficulty  with 
the  custom-house;  and  no  one  but  strangers  who  have  gone 
through  this  experience  in  Brazil  can  imagine  the  various  annoy* 
ancee  to  which  every  species  of  goods  is  subjected.  There  are 
no  objections  to  the  books  because  they  are  Bibles,  but  you  must 
pay  duty  (small,  it  is  true)  a  second  time  upon  them.  1  thought 
because  I  had  paid  duties  once  at  Bio  that  that  was  sufficient;  but 
here  they  have  a  provincial  tariff  from  which  no  one  is  exempt.  I 
had  letters  from  Senator  Yergueiro  to  his'  two  sons,  who  have  a 
mercantile  house  here,  and  also  the  &ther  and  the  sons  have  im* 
mense  plantations  in  the  interior;  and  it  was  to  one  of  these 
plantations  that  I  determined  to  go,  and,  while  doing  good,  be 
enabled  to  see  for  myself  the  condition  of  the  thousand  European 
colonists  which  the  enterprising  Yergueiros  have  under  their 
charge. 
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Senhor  Jos6  YergaeirOi  the  principal  of  the  Santos  honse,  (YeF- 
gaeiro  &  Filhos,)  was  absent,  and  his  brother,  the  fourth  son  of 
the  Senator,  was  indisposed.  But  at  his  order  every  kindness  was 
shown  me  by  the  clerks  of  the  establishment;  and  through  one  of 
them  my  books  were  soon  liberated  fW>m  the  cnstom-honse.  I 
declined  their  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Trapiche,  for  I  had  already 
accepted  the  kind  offer  of  my  Brazilian  compagnons  de  voyage  at 
the  hotel  of  Senhor  Francisco.  Senhor  F.  was  said  to  be  a  perfect 
polyglot;  but  I  found,  by  trying  him  in  three  languages,  that  he 
only  spoke  a  smattering  of  each.  The  dinner  was  plentiful  and 
excellent.  I  found  that  the  convivial  qualities  of  the  Brazilians 
were  as  remarkable  as  those  of  John  Bull, — ^not  that  there  was 
drinking  to  any  excess,  but  they  ate  heartily,  and  cheered  most 
lustily  at  every  toast  or  sentiment,  with  which  it  seemed  our  feast 
was  as  plentifully  provided  as  with  substantial  food  and  doces.  The 
Brazilians  are  great  toasters;  and  I  have  seen  a  table  at  which 
twenty  or  more  persons  were  assembled,  and  each  proposed  at 
least  one  sentiment,  while  some  proposed  during  the  sitting  the 
health  of  as  many  as  six  different  individuals.  Some  of  these 
toasts  would  be  concluded  by  a  song  vociferated  by  the  whole  com- 
pany as  loudly  as  if  Grerman  students  had  been  the  performers. 

The  company  at  Senhor  Francisco's  consisted  of  merchants, 
physicians,  a  number  of  Government  civil  officers,  and  one  colonel 
of  the  regular  army.  Wine  in  abundance  was  placed  upon  the 
table;  yet  it  was  used  in  great  moderation  by  those  who  did  par- 
take of  it,  while  others  seemed  to  abstain  from  it  altogether.  In 
settling  the  bill,  ($1  each,)  not  one  of  them  would  allow  me  to  share 
a  penny  of  the  expense;  and  throughout  the  whole  repast,  it  being 
known  that  I  was  a  Protestant  clergyman,  they  were  most  re- 
spectM  in  their  bearing,  and  all  approved  of  the  work  in  which  I 
was  engaged.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  mentioning  this  little 
incident,  because  some  writers  i^nd  visitors  in  Brazil,  but  who  cer- 
tainly have  never  seen  beyond  a  ship-chandlery,  hotel,  or  at 
farthest  some  coast-city,  have  complained  that  Brazilians  are  in- 
hospitable, selfish,  and  altogether  distrustM  of  strangers.  As  to 
inhospitality,  away  from  the  great  towns  it  cannot  be  predicated  of 
them;  and  even  in  Bio  and  Bahia,  the  largest  cities  of  Brazil,  I 
have  met  with  the  very  warmest  welcomes  from  Brazilians  whom 
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I  had  never  seen  until  I  handed  them  my  letters  of  introduetion. 
Among  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  liie  will  be  the  recollection 
of  the  kind  hospitality  manifested  towards  me  by  Brazilians  at  the 
metropolis,  where  more  than  elsewhere  coldness  is  said  to  abonnd. 
Ab  to  selfishness  and  distrust  of  strangers,  they  possess  the  one  in 
common  with  human  nature,  and  of  the  other  they  do  not  possess 
more  than  is  manifested  by  Englishmen  or  Americans  when  ap- 
proached by  the  newly-arrived  foreigner  without  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. 

From  the  hotel  of  Senhor  Francisco  we  went  on  board  of  our 
steamer.  That  evening  a  knot  of  our  passengers,  together  with 
the  captain  and  his  mate,  sat  up  to  a  late  hour  conversing  in  regard 
to  the  demoralizing  literature  which  floods  the  land  from  France. 
They  listened  with  great  attention  to  remarks  which  were  in  favor 
of  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree ;  and  a  corrupt  religion 
was  measured  by  the  only  true  standard, — ^that  great  Bule  of  Faith 
given  to  us  by  God  in  His  word. 

The  next  day  our  steamer  did  not  leave  Santos  until  noon,  so  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  going  again  to  the  warehouse  of  Senhor 
Vergueiro  &  Filhos.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  youngest  Vergueiro 
was  able  to  be  in  his  Counting-room,  though  Senhor  Jos^  had  not 
yet  returned  from  the  interior.  He  regretted  much  that  I  could 
not  then  accept  the  hospitality  of  their  house,  stating  that  his 
father  had  written  to  them  requesting  that  they  would  pay  me 
every  possible  attention,  but  hoped  that  on  my  return  from  San 
Francisco  do  Sul  I  would  give  them  a  long  visit.  All  this  was  said 
in  a  manner  so  unaffected  and  cordial  as  to  preclude  all  idea 
of  formality  or  insincerity. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  ''vapor"  left  Santos,  and  we  were  soon 
steaming  down  the  river. 

Santos  is  situated  upon  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  of  S. 
Vicente,  which  is  detached  firom  the  continent  merely  by  the  two 
mouths  of  the  CubatSo  Eiver.  The  principal  stream  affords  en- 
trance at  high-water  to  large  vessels,  and  is  usually  called  Rio  de 
Santos  up  as  far  as  that  town.  At  its  mouth,  upon  the  northern 
bank,  stands  the  fortress  of  S.  Amaro.  This  relic  of  olden  time  is 
occupied  by  a  handful  of  soldiers,  whose  principal  employment  is 
to  go  on  board  the  vessels  as  they  pass  up  and  down,  to  serve  as  a 
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gaard  against  smtigglmg.  The  coarse  of  the  river  is  winding  and 
its  bottom  mudd J.  Its  banks  are  low  and  covered  with  mangroves, 
so  that  the  foreground  is  not  very  inviting;  bat  from  the  wheel- 
house  a  fine  prospect  of  back-country  and  distant  mountains  pre- 
sented themselves  on  the  north.  The  captain  pointed  out  the  ^te 
of  St.  Vincent, — ^the  first  regularly-established  colony  in  BraziL 
How  Martin  Afibnso  de  Souza  could  have  chosen  this  place  in  pre- 
ference to  the  present  situation  of  Eio  is  indeed  hard  to  account 
for,  except  on  the  ground  that  the  Tamoyo  Indians  were  too 
numerous  around  the  Bay  of  Nitherohy. 

The  sea  becoming  rough,  I  took  to  my  old  and  sovereign  remedy 
against  nausea, — yiz,  :  a  good  berth, — ^and  did  not  rise  until  I  found 
that  the  sun  was  high  above  the  mountains,  and  that  we  were  enter- 
ing the  intricate  harbor  of  Paranagud.  Before  crossing  the  bar,  we 
saw  outside  a  Brazilian  schooner  tossing  up  and  down  at  anchor.  The 
captain,  with  his  glass,  perceived  that  it  was  one  chartered  by  the 
Steam-Packet  Company,  and  was  loaded  with  coals  from  which  he 
was  to  obtain  his  fuel  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  then,  that  the  schooner  should  cross  the  bar. 
With  the  present  wind  it  would  be  impossible.  The  steamer's 
head  was  put  for  the  schooner.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  any 
one  became  aroused,  and  then  the  utmost  indifference  was  mani- 
fested by  the  captain  of  the  little  sailing-vessel  at  a  proposition 
which  would  have  made  an  English  or  a  Yankee  skipper  dance 
with  joy, — i,e,  to  be  towed  in.  His  drawling  reply  was,  "iSe  o 
Senhor  quizery"  (If  the  gentleman  wishes  it.)  This  was  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  general  want  of  energy  which  characterizes  a 

certain  class  of  Brazilians.    The  vessel  was  attached  to  the  P , 

and  we  were  soon  over  the  bar,  steering  up  the  difficult  channel. 

A  number  of  letters  which  I  wrote  to  a  friend  during  this  voyage 
were  preserved  and  afterward  returned  to  me;  and  I  have  thought 
it  best  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  portions  of  them  which  possess 
at  least  the  interest  of  being  penned  amid  the  scenes  which  they 
describe.    The  following  was  written  from  the  next  port  south  of 

^  *  "  Sax  FsAXOisoo  IM>  SuL,  >^ 

«  Proyixob  or  Sahta  Oathabixa.     J 

''This  is  not  that  San  Francisco  of  wonderful  growth,  of  ^ulven- 
turers,  and  of  golden  dreams.    As  to  gold^  there  is  none;  as  to 
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adventurers,  only  two  ranaway  sailors;  and  as  to  rapid  growth^ 
that  is  reversed;  for  here  there  are  plenty  of  houses  to  let, — ^plenty 
'Imnying  [the  only  haste  to  be  discovered]  on  to  indistinct  decay/ 
''Bnt  I  will  go  back  for  a  day  or  two  in  my  jonmey. 
i'l  left  Santos  on  the  15th.    It  is  delightM  to  travel  on  a  Bra- 
zilian steamer,  provided  that  yon  are  not  in  a  hnrry.    They  take 
things  so  easy:  I  mean  both  steamers  and  people.    And  let  me  say 
that^  of  all  the  travellers  with  whom  I  have  ever  voyaged,  the  Bra- 
zilians are  the  most  good-natnred  and  agreeable  after  you  have 
made  their  acquaintance.    They  are  very  obliging,  yet  from  time 
to  time  can  display  as  much  selfishness  as  other  <  humans'  on  a 
vessel, — that  little  world  in  miniature,  where  all  that  is  bad  is  easily 
brought  to  light.    Pacienza  is  the  motto  of  these  steamers.    When 
you  arrive  at  a  town,  after  having  been  'terribly'  pitched  about 
and  sea-sick,  you  may  now  count  upon  a  good  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours  on  land.    It  is  a  great  luxury.    The  passengers  desert 
the  vessel,  (although  good  dinners  are  provided  on  shipboard,)  and 
off  ihey  rush  to  the  hotels;  or,  in  default  of  this,  they  seek  the 
Casas  de  Pasto,  and  feast  to  such  an  extent  that  you  would  deem 
them  half  famished. 

''The  'order  of  exercises'  on  board  the  steamer  at  sea  may  be 
easily  stated.  Each  morning  at  six  o'clock  the  cabin-boy  wakes 
you  up  by  giving  you  a  cup  of  coffee,  (noir,)  and  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  afterward  a  large  bowl  of  mingau,  (arrowroot,  or  maize- 
mush,)  well  sprinkled  with  cinnamon  and  sugar,  is  placed  on  the 
table,  and  a  strapping  big  fellow,  fortified  with  a  ladle,  is  ready  to 
serve  you  with  all  the  grace  and  celerity  which  appertains  to  the 
same  kind  of  presiding  genii  that  you  meet  with  at  the  Faubourg 
du  Temple  in  Paris.  At  ten  o'clock  a  huge  breakfast  consisting  of 
roast  and  boiled  beef,  pork,  firesh  fish,  pirao,  (a  dish  of  mandioca,) 
Ac.  &c.,  is  placed  before  you.  Fall  to,  help  yourself,  and  your  neigh- 
bors will  do  the  same  without  any  ritardo;  and,  when  satisfied  or 
&tigued  with  this  operation,  vary  the  business  by  imbibing  the  tea 
which  the  steward  has  just  brought  simmering  in.  Now  mount 
the  deck.  If  the  sea  is  not  heavy,  pipes,  cigars,  and  promenades 
are  the  next  in  the  programme.  The  scenery  on  shore  is  my  cigar; 
and  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  my 
enjoyment  in  this  respect.    If  any  thing,  the  mountains  are  still 
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more  fimtastic  and  varied  than  at  Sio,  and  the  bays  and  islets  an 
perfectly  pictaresque.  The  paesengerB  are  fall  of  pranks  and  Jokes 
fi>p  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  they  take  a  nap  or  read.  I  will  ventare 
to  assert  there  never  was  before  bo  much  Bible-reading  on  board 
of  a  Brazilian  voBsel.  On  acconnt  of  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
each  of  these  coast-steamers  have,  all  aronnd  the  npper  deck,  little 
cabins,  or,  more  properly,  respectable  dog-honses,  with  a  slidiog- 
door.  Although  there  are  comfortable  berths  below,  these  upper 
apartments  are  the  choicest  to  be  had;  for,  night  or  day,  you  aro 
always  sore  of  fresh,  pure  air.  My  fellow-pasaengers  were  stretched 
aronnd  in  these  little  cabins  with  the  sliding-doors  pushed  back,  and 


I  thus  nad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  as  I  walked  the  dec^ 
I  was  often  called  upon  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunity  of  scattering  the  seed,  which,  though  sown  in  s,p- 
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parently  unpropitioos  ground^  tho  Master  can  canse  to  spring  up 
an  hundredfold. 

"We  arrived  at  Paranagnd  on  the  Saturday  morning  after  leav- 
ing Kio^  and  now  I  can  say  that  I  have  been  in  the  newest  Bra- 
zilian province^ — ^that  of  Parand.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  is  a 
perfect  puzzle,  and  the  mountains  beyond  the  city  are  both  lofty 
and  picturesque.  While  the  sun  was  streaming  down  upon  the 
deck  of  our  steamer,  I  took  a  rough  sketch  of  a  portion  of  the 
outer  harbor,  which  I  herewith  enclose  to  you^  premising  the  im- 
possibility to  do  justice  to  this  whole  coast  without  the  power  of  a 
Constable,  a  Turner,  or  a  Calame. 

^'Paranaguil  was  formerly  a  celebrated  rendezvous  for  scoundrels 
of  all  nations  engaged  in  the  slave-trade;  and  when  the  British 
Government,  a  few  years  ago,  ordered  its  cruisers  to  make  a 
vigorous  demonstration  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  the  'Cormorant,' 
of  the  Boya]  Navy,  steamed  up  these  sinuosities,  entered  the  har- 
bor, and  cut  out  a  whole  nest  of  slavers.  The  fort  was  well  situated 
near  the  bar,  and  H.  B. M.  'Cormorant'  must  pass  that  point.  After 
a  slight  resistance  before  yielding  their  vessels,  the  pirate  captains 
and  crews  ran  around  by  land  to  the  fort  and  manned  the  guns, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  'Cormorant'  as  she  should  proceed  to  sea, 
dragging  hrfr  trophies  after  her.  Proudly  she  again  ploughed 
through  the  winding  approach  to  the  ocean.  The  guns  of  the  forf 
were  well  pointed, but  H.B.M.  'Cormorant'  proved  to  be  as  much 
of  a  sagacious  fox  as  a  rapacious  bird,  for,  perceiving  the  trap  laid 
for  her,  she  prepared  a  most '  artful  dodge.'  Her  crew  very  adroitly 
placed  the  largest  slaver  between  herself  (the  man-of-war)  and  the 
fort,  and  then  onward  steamed  the  'Cormorant.'  Bang  went  the 
cannon  of  the  fortress:  the  balls  touched  not  the  bird  of  prey;  but, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  she  slipped  beyond  the  slaver,  discharged 
the  heavy  guns  from  her  bows,  and  the  dislodged  cannon  of  the  fort 
told  how  capital  had  been  the  aim  of  H.B.M.'s  gunners.  The 
slavers,  however,  prepared  to  respond;  but  the  discreet '  Cormorant' 
cunningly  retired  behind  the  big  vessel,  though  but  for  an  instant. 
She  sailed  once  more  onward,  and  discharged  her  &rewell  shot  with 
such  telling  e£fect  upon  the  old  fort  that  the  inmates  made  no 
forther  attempt  to  hinder  the  'Cormorant,'  which  soon  gained  the 
open  sea,  and  in  a  few  moments,  by  skilM  scuttling,  put  the  slave* 
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vessels  beyond  the  reach  of  o  irafico,  as  you  know  the  Brazilians 
call  the  accursed  slave-trade. 

''Most  of  onr  passengers  went  ashore  here,  many  of  them  bound 
for  Coritiba^  the  capital  of  this  new  province.  Their  great  kind- 
ness 1  shall  not  soon  forget;  and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  they 
will  carry  the  Bible^  perhaps  for  the  first  time^  where  probably 
few  have  ever  seen  the  records  of  salvation. 

"  I  also  went  ashore.  Paranagni  is  a  pretty  and  a  clean  town, — 
a  little  in  decay  I  thought  at  first ;  but  a  second  inspection  told  me 
that  I  had  not  done  justice  to  the  only  port  of  Parani.  This  town 
contains  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  annually  exports 
mat^  to  the  amotint  of  one  million  of  dollars.  Hat6  is  the  dried 
leaves  and  young  stems  of  a  species  of  oak  which  is  gathered 
in  the  interior  and  brought  down  in  raw-hide  cases,  exceedingly 
tightly  packed,  and  is  hence  shipped  for  the  Spanish-American 
Bepublics. 

''I  found  a  number  of  large  wholesale  stores  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness with  those  who  brought  hither  the  products  of  the  back- 
country.  One  of  these  merchants  invited  me  to  go  to  the  house 
of  his  brother  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  map  of  the  province, 
which  I  had  in  vain  sought  for  in  the  metropolis,  the  boundaries 
not  having  as  yet  been  definitely  fixed.  Fancy  my  feelings  when, 
after  threading  a  number  of  streets,  I  entered  a  house  where  a 
recent  fioor-scrubbing  made  every  thing  appear  damp,  and  a  large 
map  was  brought  forth  which  seemed  to  have  imbibed  as  much  of 
humidity  as  possible  without  being  wet ;  and,  though  it  was  perfect 
in  every  part  save  one,  that  part  was  just  what  I  wished  to  see,^- 
viz. :  the  boundary  between  Parand  and  S.  Paulo.  Moisture,  mil- 
dew, and  mice  had  careftilly  eradicated  every  design  of  the  engineer 
and  every  scratch  of  the  engraver,  so  that  I  was  left  to  return, 
mourning  over  the  mutability  of  maps  and  the  carelessness  of  man 
in  Paranagua. 

''In  one  of  the  streets  the  ruins  of  a  church  attracted  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  was  informed  that  it  was  an  edifice  nearly  completed 
by  the  Jesuits  when  they  were  expelled.  You  can  scarcely  travel 
a  hundred  miles  along  the  Brazilian  sea-coast  (which  stretches, 
with  its  bays  and  inlets,  nearly  four  thousand  miles)  without 
encountering,  in  some  rich  valley  or  upon  some  picturesque  emi- 
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nence,  the  immense  churches^  chapels,  and  convents  of  this  order, 
whose  members  entered  Brazil  when  its  prosperity  was  at  its 
height  and  when  it«  ambition  was  hindered  by  no  external  dream- 
stances.  I  have  been  more  surprised  at  the  hugeness  of  some  of 
the  conventual  edifLoes  in  Brazil  than  at  any  thing  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy. 

''As  the  little  canoe  in  which  we  went  from  the  steamer  to  the 
town  beared  the  inner  harbor,  where  vessels  were  moored  dose  to 
die  shore,  I  perceived  two  which  looked  remarkably  desolate  and 
forlorn.  They  were  Sussian  vessels  which  were  found  near  this 
port  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and,  fearing  to  be  nabbed 
by  some  H.B.K  'Bulldog,'  'Grabber,'  or  'Jowler,'  slid  into  this 
out-of-the-way  place.  It  appears  very  singular  to  see  these 
Northern  birds  of  the  ocean  clipped  of  their  wings  Jiere.  They  are 
truly  out  of  place ;  for  their  yards  are  taken  o£f,  the  topmasts  are 
down,  and,  with  their  stiff  hulks,  awnings  of  canvas  in  the  house- 
roof  style,  and  with  their  general  want  of  rigging,  they  seem  like 
the  'Fury'  and  'Heda'  in  their  Greenland  clothes,  or  rather  as 
if  the  winter-bound  Bay  of  Archangel  were  their  resting-place,  and 
it  and  the  surrounding  shores  were  suddenly  clad  by  the  'Hand 
divine'  with  the  warmth  and  flowers  and  verdure  of  this  perpetual- 
summer  land. 

"When,  on  my  return,  I  reached  the  steamer,  I  found  that  a 
lady  whose  peculiar  taste  in  dress  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  on  board  was  attended  by  a  number  of  'spruce  gentlemen' 
whose  well-trimmed  moustaches  and  highly-polished  patent-leather 
shoes  indicated  that  they  belonged  to  a  class  very  different  from 
the  poncho-dad  passengers  bound  to  Curitiba  and  the  Sertdes.  It 
was  not  long  before  I  ascertained  that  the  lady  in  question  was  the 
'bright  particular  star*  of  a  theatrical  company  then  travelling  the 
provinces,  and  that  the  gentlemen  were  from  the  same  establish- 
ment, they  having  arrived  some  days  previous  to  their  prima 
donna  assoluta. 

"The  passengers  who  were  destined  for  Santa  Catharina  re- 
mained that  night  upon  the  steamer;  but  the  next  day,  (Sunday,) 
at  an  early  hour,  all  left,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  to  pass  the 
hours  of  sacred  time  at  Paranaguii,  where  a  grand  festa  was  to  take 
place  in  honor  of  some  saint.    One  of  the  greatest  inducements  was 
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to  attend  the  theatrieal  performances  of  the  strolling  actors,  who 
were  to  give  dignity  and  honor  to  the  occasion  by  stupid  and 
vulgar  comedies.  You  will  think,  perhaps,  'What  is  the  use  of 
disseminating  the  word  of  God  among  such  a  people?'  I  will 
reply,  'Be  not  weary  in  well-doing;'  and  it  is  (rod's  own  word. 
My  duty  is  to  scatter  it  £ur  and  wide,  to  preach  it  by  precept 
whenever  I  can,  and  by  example  always,  and*  then  leave  the  rest 
to  Him.  I  have  already  found  more  than  one  notable  instance  in 
Brazil,  where  a  Bible,  left  under  circumstances  just  as  untoward, 
has  produced  its  fruits. 

''I  spent -my  day  on  board,  but  had  very  little  quiet  while  the 
steamer  was  receiving  her  cargo  of  coals  from  the  schooner  along- 
side, from  which — in  some  manner  veiy  unaccountable  to  the 
skipper — there  were  many  tons  short.  I  had  all  to  myself, 
a  large  table  well  spread  with  viands;  but,  being  of  a  social 
nature,  I  invited  the  engineer  (a  common-sense  and  wide-awake 
fellow  of  the  Manchester  machine-shop  stripe)  and  the  Brazilian 
second  mate  to  join  me.  I  find  out  from  the  Englishman  iha,t 
there  are  many  of  his  countrymen  and  their  children  at  the  Saude, 
[a  division  of  the  municipality  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,]  uncared-for 
either  morally  or  intelloctually.  They  are  too  far  from  the  Eng- 
lish church  to  attend  service :  but  this  plea  of  distance  perhaps  is 
only  put  forward  tQ  hide  the  real  one  of  indifference.  Now,  can 
you  not  put  something  in  train  for  them  ?  They  are  workmen, 
and  he  says  that  both  adults  and  children  are  not  doing  what  they 
ought,  one  class  running  to  cacha<;a  and  the  other  to  ignorance,  and 
'Sunday  is  no  Sunday.'  Next  year  there  are  a  thousand  English 
and  Irish  laborers  coming  out  for  the  Pedro  Segundo  Railway,  and, 

on  account  of  the  distance  and  the  pulpit-duties  of  Mr. ,  a 

clergyman,  he  cannot  have  facilities  for  attending  to  their  minds 
or  souls. 

[In  regard  to  the  matter  here  referred  to,  some  English  ladies 
and  an  American  theological  student  (then  on  a  visit  to  Brazil) 
took  it  up,  and  interested  both  English  and  American  merchants 
in  the  plan.  They  furnished  the  means,  and,  just  as  all  was  well 
organized,  a  competent  man  was  found  in  an  English  mate,  then 
on  his  homeward  voyage  from  Australia,  and  intending  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  God  in  some  other  employment  than 
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that  of  following  the  ocean^  and  was  persuaded  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  school,  which  in  a  short  time  was  in  full  operation,  and 
disseminating  its  ameliorating  influences  upon  hoth  parents  and 
children.] 

''The  next  day  (Monday)  we  left  Paranaguil.  After  a  fine  run 
of  eight  hours  along  a  coast  abounding  in  repetitions  of  Gorco- 
vados  and  Peaks  of  Tijuca,  we  entered  the  safe  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco do  Sul. 

« Letters  of  introduction  are  great  things  in  Brazil.  They  have 
smoothed  the  way  for  me  everywhere  previous  to  arriving  at  this 
port,  and  I  here  find  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  expressed 
in  the  line  above.  Mr.  Y.,  the  agent  of  the  steamer,  received  me 
very  kindly,  and  my  boxes  were  soon  despatched  and  landed  upon 
the  beach,  which  was  filled  with  fishermen,  mulatto  women,  half- 
naked  children,  and  an  indescribable  lot  of  sundries  in  the  shape 
of  timber,  rice  spread  out  to  dry,  canoes  drawn  up,  &c.  &c.  In 
another  hour  the  steamer  had  rounded  the  promontoiy,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight  on  its  way  to  Desterro.  So,  for  the  present,  1 
will  say, — ^Adeos/' 


CHAPTEB  XYIL 

TBI  FROTUtOB  Of  PAEAhX— MMIAOB    01  ITS    nBS*    PHMHtlXT — MAVi,  0»  fAMX' 

f 

OUATTIA— IT!  OULTUBS  AJTO  PBBPABATIOH— OB0W8  IH  HOBTH  OABOLIIIA — BAM 
IBANOUOO  IM>  SVL — ^EZPIOTATIOXS  HOT  rULriLLXD— <JAHOB-YOTAOB — ^MT  COM- 
PANIONS NOT  WHOLLY  OABNIVOBOUfl — ^A  TBATNLLSD  TBVNK — THB  TOLLINO-BKLL 
BIRD — ^ABBITAL  AT  JOINYILLN — ^A  NBW  ■■TTLBIUNT. 

Ths  provinoe  of  Parang  whose  chief  port^  Paranaga^  I  had 
just  left;  merits  a  still  ftirther  mention.  It  commenced  its  fbll 
provincial  career  about  the  year  1868^  though  for  a  number  of 
years  previously  projects  had  been  entertained  in  the  Greneral 
Assembly  at  Bio  to  set  off  the  comarca  of  Curitiba  from  San  Paulo 
as  a  distinct  province.  As  to  its  limits^  they  are  essentially 
those  of  the  old  district  of  Curitiba.  Its  first  President,  Zacarias 
de  Goes  e  Yasconcellos,  was  Minister  of  Marine  in  1852-58,  and  is 
one  of  the  instances  so  frequent  in  Brazil  of  a  young  man  who, 
rising  rapidly  by  his  talents,  attains  the  highest  positions  of  State. 
He  is  probably  the  youngest  person  ever  called  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  Imperial  Cabinet,  where  by  his  eloquence  and  by  his  readiness 
at  response  (for  the  ministers  are  interpellated  as  formerly  in 
France  and  as  now  in  England)  he  rose  to  an  eminent  place  among 
the  statesmen  of  Brazil. 

In  1854,  he  opened  for  the  first  time  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Parani,  and  his  Belatorios  (messages)  of  that  year  and  the  follow- 
ing, now  both  before  me,  display  ability  and  research. 

He  places  the  population  at  £2,000,  only  one-sixth  of  which  is 
composed  of  slaves;  and,  if  his  statistics  be  correct,  the  provinoe  of 
Parand  must  enjoy  a  salubrity  beyond  any  other  portion  of  the 
world, — ^the  births  exceeding  the  deaths  between  two  and  three 
hundred  per  cent. 

He  enforces  upon  the  legislators  the  duty  of  making  the  com- 
mon-school education  &r  more  obligatory  than  it  is.  ^'Primary 
820 
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instraction/'  he  urges,  'Ms  more  than  a  mere  right  of  the  child,  a 
duty  discharged  toward  him;  it  is  a  rigorous  obligation.  It  is 
thus  that  you  (the  representatives)  should  consider  and  dispose  of 
the  subject  in  the  legislation  of  the  new  province. 

''The  people  oblige  themselves  to  be  vaccinated.  They  respond 
to  this  without  fail,  for  vaccination  is  a  preservative  from  fatal 
pestilence. 

"Now,  primary  instruction  is,  so  to  speak,  a  moral  vaccine,  which 
preserves  the  people  fr^m  that  worst  of  pestilences, — ^ignorance, — 
from  those  crude  notions  which  bring  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute, 
and  which  change  him  into  the  fit  and  facile  instrument  for  rob- 
bery, assassination,  revolution,  and,  in  fine,  for  all  evil. 

"Primary  education  is  more:  it  is  a  kind  of  baptism  with  which 
man  is  regenerated  frt>m  the  dark  ignorance  in  which  he  is  born, 
and  truly  e£fects  his  entrance  into  civil  society  and  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  are  his  heritage." 

When  we  consider  what  are  the  views  of  Boman  Catholics  in  re- 
gard to  baptism,  we  can  see  the  force  of  the  remarks  of  Senhor 
Zaoarias. 

The  President  does  not  merely  confine  his  attention  to  the  early 
training  of  the  youth  of  his  provincial  charge,  but  his  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  show  him  to  be 
a  man  of  enlarged  views,  and  that  he  is  as  ready  to  combat  indo- 
lence as  ignorance.  He  alludes  to  the  &ct  that  wheat  was  for- 
merly not  only  an  article  of  cultivation  in  the  fertile  comarca  of 
Curitiba,  but  that  it  was  exported.  This  branch  of  agriculture  is 
now  almost  abandoned,  and,  according  to  his  statements,  because  a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  eschewing  the  labor  required  in  the 
production  of  the  cereals,  rush  to  the  virgin  forests,  and  there, 
stripping  the  evergreen  leaves  and  the  tender  branches  of  the  Hex 
Paraguayensis,  easily  convert  them  into  the  popular  South  American 
beverage  known  as  the  yerba  mati  or  herva  Paraguayaf  and  thus 
amass  fortunes  or  obtain  a  livelihood  without  the  intervention  of 
persevering  industry  or  great  exertion. 

Large  quantities  of  this  kind  of  tea  are  annually  exported  frt>m 
the  province  of  Parand.  Senhor  Zacarias  would  not  have  the  tea- 
bearing  Hex  uprooted  to  produce  the  same  e£fect  as  the  vigorous 

Js  de  Pombal  brought  about  by  the  destruction,  in  the  last 
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oentmy,  of  the  vineyards  of  Portugal;  but  he  wishes  to  control  its 
gathering,  to  moderate  the  inclinations  and  the  causes  that  push 
the  people  into  this  branch  of  labor  for  a  few  months  and  then 
leave  them  indolent  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  mate  of  Paraguay,  doubtless  fh>m  prejudice,  is  considered 
superior  in  quality  to  that  of  Parang;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  neighboring  Spanish  provinces  prefer  the  former  to  the 
latter,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  use  the  beverage  without  sugar; 
while  in  the  cities  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  the  former  is 
the  favorite,  and  is  almost  always  sweetened  before  consumption. 

In  the  interior  of  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  after  my  visit  to 
Santa  Cathaiina,  I  met  with  an  American  physician,  a  man  of 
great  scientific  tastes  and  acquirements,  who  has  taken  up  his 
residence  in  South  America  for  the  purpose  of  research  in  his 
favorite  study  of  botany.  In  the  course  of  many  interesting  con- 
versations with  him  in  regard  to  the  various  vegetable  riches  and 
wonders  of  the  surrounding  regions,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to 
find  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, as  well  as  the  class  and  family,  of  the  plant  in  question. 
Mate,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  the  name  of  the  prepared 
article  of  the  tree  or  shrub  which  is  commonly  known  to  botanists 
as  the  Ilex  Paraguayensis.  It  is  classified  by  Yon  Martius  as  be- 
longing to  the  Bkamnie  fiimily,  and  he  gives  it  the  scientific  name 
of  Camne  Ghngonha.  The  Spaniards  usually  denominate  it  Yerba 
de  Paraguay,  or  matd. 

While  in  Paranagua,  I  observed  many  raw-hide  cases  which  the 
blaeks  were  unloading  fh)m  mules  or  conveying  to  the  ships  riding 
at  anchor  in  the  beautiful  bay.  Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  these 
packages,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  each, 
consisted  of  mat^.  This  substance,  so  little  known  out  of  South 
America,  forms  truly  the  principal  refreshing  beverage  of  the 
Spanish  Americans  south  of  the  Equator,  and  millions  of  dollars  are 
annually  expended  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chili  in  its 
consumption.  This  town  of  Paranagud,  containing  about  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  exports  every  year  nearly  a  million  of  dollars' 
worth  of  mat6. 

In  Brasil  and  in  Paraguay  it  can  be  gathered  during  the  whc^e 
year.    Parties  go  into  the  forest,  or  places  where  it  abounds^  and 
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break  off  the  branches  with  the  leaves.  A  process  of  kiln-drying  is 
resorted  to  in  the  woods,  and  afterward  the  branches  and  leaves  are 
transported  to  some  rude  mill,  and  there  they  are  by  water-power 
pounded  in  mortars. 

The  substance,  after  this  operation,  is  almost  a  powder,  though 
small  stems  denuded  of  their  bark  are  always  permitted  to  remain. 
By  this  simple  process  the  mat6  is  prepared  fbr  market.  Its  pre- 
paration for  drinking  ifi  equally  simple.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
leaf,  either  with  or  without  sugar,  is  placed  in  a  common  bowl,  upon 
which  cold  water  is  poured.  Aftier  standing  a  short  time,  boiling 
water  is  added,  and  it  is  at  once  ready  for  use.  Americans  who 
have  visited  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo  may  remember  to  have 
seen,  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  the  denizens  of  that  portion  of  the 
world  engaged  in  sipping,  through  long  tubes  inserted  into  highly- 
ornamented  cocoanut  bowls,  a  liquid  which,  though  not  so  palata- 
ble as  iced  juleps,  is  certainly  far  less  harmful.  These  citizens  of 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  were  enjoying  with  their  bomhilhcts 
a  refreshing  draught  of  mat^.  It  must  be  imbibed  through  a  tube, 
on  account  of  the  particles  of  leaf  and  stem  which  float  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  This  tube  has  a  fine  globular  strainer  at 
the  end. 

Great  virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  tea.  It  supplies  the  place  of 
meat  and  drink.  Indians  who  have  been  laboring  at  the  oar  all 
day  feel  immediately  refreshed  by  a  cup  of  the  herb  mixed  simply 
with  river-water.  In  Chili  and  Peru  the  people  believe  that  they 
could  not  exist  without  it,  and  many  persons  take  it  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Its  use  was  learned  f^m  the  natives;  but,  having  been 
adopted,  it  spread  among  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  until  the 
demand  became  so  great  as  to  render  the  herb  of  Paraguay  almost 
as  fatal  to  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  America  as  mines  and  pearl- 
fisheries  had  been  elsewhere. 

It  grows  wild,  and  never  has  been  successfully  cultivated, 
although  attempts  were  made  by  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay  to  trans- 
plant it  fVom  the  forests  to  their  plantations.  These  attempts  have 
been  considered  by  many  without  result;  still,  there  are  others  who 
consider  that  the  experiment  justifies  further  efforts,  and  are  urging 
this  day  the  domestication,  so  to  speak,  and  the  cultivation,  of  matd 
under  a  regular  system. 
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But  that  which  astonished  me  most  in  the  doctor's  conversation 
was  the  statement  that  a  shrub  similar  to  the  Ilex  ParaguayensU 
was  indigenous  to  the  United  ^tates^  and  that  a  decoction  of  its 
leaves  and  branches  was  actually  used'^as  a  beverage  in  the  region 
where  it  grew. 

His  liBd  had  been  full  of  adventure  in  every  portion  of  the  globe; 
and,  when  he  was  a  younger  man,  he  roamed  over  each  Southern 
and  Western  State,  hunting  for  the  weed  which  was  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  cause  the  <' milk-sickness."  Although  he  did  not  find  the 
cause  of  that  disease,  which  has  so  damaged  many  a  speculation  in 
Western  towns  and  villages,  yet  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
little  tree  in  North  Carolina,  from  the  leaves  of  which  many  of 
the  country-people  of  the  old  North  State  ''make  tea."  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  the  Ilex  euponia;  but 
scientific  readers  must  not  hold  me  responsible  for  this  name,  as 
my  note-book  may  probably  mislead  me.    A  few  years  afterward. 

Dr. was  in  this,  the  most  glorious  field  for  a  botanist  in  the 

world, — ^this  Southern  Brazil,  whose  magnificent  flora  has  been  the 
wild  delight  of  every  favored  follower  of  Linneus  who  has  been 
permitted  to  enter  it.  In  the  course  of  his  rambles  he  encountered 
the  Ilex  ParaguayenaiSf  and  immediately  saluted  it  as  his  old  ac- 
quaintance (under  features  but  little  different)  of  North  Carolina. 
Some  months  elapsed,  and  he  visited  Paranagu^;  and  he  was  almost 
as  much  surprised  at  another  discovery,  which  was  not,  however, 
in  the  botanical  line.  He  found,  in  this  out-of-the-way  part  of 
Brazil,  an  American  woman  engaged  in  the  delightM  art  of 
preparing  feijoes  and  toucinho  (pork  and  beans)  for  natives  and 
foreigners  who  might  patronize  her  establishment.  In  conversa- 
tion with  Dr. in  regard  to  the  mat6,  she  exclaimed,  "Why, 

doctor,  this  is  the  same  truck  we  use  in  Caroliner  to  make  tea." 
Here  was  a  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  true  conclusion 
of  science. 

Now,  if  this  tree  or  bush  really  abounds  in  North  Carolina,  why 
may  not  the  enterprise  of  some  of  her  citizens  add  to  the  exports 
(laid  down  in  every  geography  as  tar,  tobacco,  turpentine,  and 
lumber)  mat6?  Brazil  and  Paraguay  are  reaping  their  millions 
from  a  shrub  which  grows  spontaneously,  and  the  subject  is  really 
worth  investigation  in  the  United  States. 
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Betaroing  from  the  new  province  of  Parani,  attention  will  be 
DOW  directed  to  the  province  of  Santa  Cathaiina. 

San  Francisco  is  an  ancient  town  which  has  evidentij  seen  better 
days.  The  arrival  of  a  stranger  with  such  a  peculiar  cargo  as 
mine  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  usually-stagnant  society  of 
this  northern  portion  of  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina.  All  the 
idlers,  gossipers,  men  of  business,  and  even  the  Padre,  came  to  see 
the  new  books.  The  priest  found  no  objection  to  them,  and  two 
hours  had  not  elapsed  before  they  were  all  disposed  of,  and  I  made 
my  arrangements  to  ascend  the  river  San  Francisco  do  Sul  to  the 
Grerman  and  French  colonies  founded  on  the  lands  once  belonging 
to  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  Mr.  Y.  and  two  new  acquaintances,  both 
Germans,  I  strolled  around  the  town,  which  is  finely  situated 
on  an  island  separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  a  very  small 
stream.  Before  us  stretched  a  bay  three  miles  in  width  and  six  in 
length.  It  is  well  protected  from  the  ocean,  and  in  it  is  discharged 
the  river  San  Francisco  do  Sul,  which  flows  fr^m  the  mountains 
that  rear  their  green  summits  far  in  the  distance.  That  lofty  ridge, 
in  its  highest  elevation,  is  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  from  its  inland  base  to  the  rich  plain  where 
Curitiba  is  situated  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  of  twenty  miles. 
With  an  energetic  people,  this  district — ^which  in  regard  to  fertility 
and  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world — ^would  bloom  with  a 
cultivation  not  surpassed  by  the  rich  fields  of  Lombardy  or  the 
model  farms  of  Midlothian. 

Great  hopes  were  entertained  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
that  San  Francisco  do  Sul  would  become  a  flourishing  mart,  on 
account  of  the  road  which  would  open  the  high  plains  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  bay.  Furthermore,  there  was  great  activity  at  that 
time,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  consisting  in  ship- 
building and  in  the  cutting  of  timber.  Vessels  of  large  dimensions 
were  formerly  built  here,  as  well  as  coasters,  at  the  order  of  mer- 
chants fr^m  Bio,  Bahia,  and  Pemambuco.  The  wood  used  was  so 
strong,  holding  the  iron  so  firmly,  that  ships  built  of  it  were  of  the 
most  durable  quality,  and  were  in  greater  esteem  with  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  than  those  built  in  Europe.  In  1808,  Mr. 
Mawe,  one  of  the  earliest  English  voyagers  in  Brazil,  wrote  that. 
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on  aoconnt  of  its  ship-building,  <Hhe  harbor  of  San  Franoisoo  do 
Sul  is  likely  to  become  of  considerable  value  to  Brazil;  and  if  it 
be  connected  with  Curitiba,  the  cattle  of  which  have  been  found 
saperior  to  those  of  Sio  Grande,  there  is  every  probability  that  at 
no  distant  day  the  Portuguese  navy  will  touch  here  to  be  supplied 
with  salt  provisions.'' 

As  I  looked  upon  the  silent  streets  of  San  Francisco, — as  I  be- 
held its  bay  innocent  of  any  vessel  except  the  smallest  coasters, 
and  its  once-busy  shipyards  containing  but  two  small  mandioca 
sloops  upon  the  stocks, — ^I  thought  how  wide  a  difference  there  was 
between  the  reality  of  the  present  and  the  speculations  of  half 
a  century  ago  in  regard  to  the  commercial  activity  and  future 
growth  of  the  town,  situated  upon  the  waters  of  Babitongaj  by 
which  name  the  natives  called  the  bay.  It  was  thought  that  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  of  Buropeans  in  the  vicinity  of  the  de- 
caying town  would  resuscitate  it;  but  thus  far  there  has  been  no 
such  result,  and  I  fear  that  many  a  year  will  elapse  before  this 
can  be  accomplished. 

I  determined  to  start  for  the  colony  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning,  and  to  this  end  Mr.  Y.  kindly  sought  for  a  canoe  belong- 
ing to  a  gigantic  slave  who  rejoiced  in  the  appropriate  name  of 
Jos^  Grande.  After  nightfall  the  African  made  his  appearance, 
and  it  was  settled  that  we  should  commence  our  trip  at  three  and 
a  half  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  y.  regretted  that  the  circumstance  of  his  boarding  prevented 
his  offering  me  his  hospitality,  but  recommended  me  to  a  hotel,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  a  regular  country-inn,  which  had  just 
been  opened  by  a  German  from  the  colony  of  Donna  Francisca. 
My  experience  in  that  establishment  was  at  the  time  detailed  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  at  Bio : — 

<<Herr  Sneider,  mine  host,  and  all  his  family,  spoke  scarcely 
any  thing  but  German,  and  as  much  of  English  and  Portuguese 
as  can  be  compressed  into  'yes'  and  'Sim,  Senhor.'  By-the-way, 
I  have  picked  up  a  certain  quantum  of  that  same  jaw-breaking 
language  of  Groethe  and  Schiller,  which  I  have  neglected  since  my 
university  days  for  the  tongues  of  Southern  Europe.  My  supper 
was  perfectly  German;  for  it  closed  with  beer,  which,  in  default  of 
barley,  had  been  made  from  rice,  that  abounds  in  this  vicinity. 
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Having  fiDished  my  repast,  I  gave  orders  that,  as  they  had  pro- 
pared  supper  enough  for  three  men,  the  remainder  should  be 
arranged  for  my  breakfast  in  the  canoe,  as  it  would  be  entirely 
too  early  to  partake  of  that  meal  before  embarking. 

**  We  then  had  a  mutual-instruction  society, — an  exchange  of  Eng- 
lish and  German.  How  many  children  there  were  I  cannot  say; 
but  there  was  any  quantity  of  bloomiug  fresh  frauleins  from  nine- 
teen years  and  downward,  together  with  a  number  of  healthy,  rosy 
boys.  It  had  been  so  long  since  I  had  looked  upon  blue-eyed  and 
fair-haired  children  that  they  were  quite  a  curiosity.  Having 
occasion  to  see  Mr.  Y.  before  retiring,  I  said  to  them,  'I  go  now  to 
Mr.  Y.'s :  when  I  return,  I  wish  to  have  a  large  room  and  a  good 
clean  bed.'  A  patron  of  the  inn  informed  me  that  I  should  be 
thus  accommodated  in  every  particular. 

<<  When  I  again  entered  Herr  Sneider's,  I  was  told  that  my  room 
was  ready,  and,  upon  my  signifying  my  intention  to  go  to  bed,  the 
whole  family, — ^Herr  S.,  Frau  S.,  Frauleins  S.,  and  the  boys, — ^to  my 
astonishment,  followed  me  to  the  apartment,  which  proceeding  I 
did  not  fancy,  because  it  did  not  seem  quite  canvenabUf  taking  into 
view  the  feminine  portion  of  the  procession.  I,  however,  concluded 
to  be  led  to  my  quarters,  of  which  I  entertained  the  highest  ex- 
pectations. These  expectations  wore  realized  so  &r  as  the  size  of 
the  chamber  was  concerned ;  but,  unfortunately,  mine  was  not  the 
only  bed  in  it,  for  there  were  four  or  five  others,  filled  with  snoring 
occupants.  I  determined  to  be  gracious  and  make  no  complaint, 
for  assuredly  my  clean  sheets  would  make  up  for  a  little  too  much 
of  society.  So,  pulling  down  the  supposed  coverlet,  I  found  that  it 
was  a  feather-bed  for  a  regular  Prussian  winter.  These  Grormans, 
when  they  left  Fatherland,  could  conceive  of  no  country  where 
winter  and  snow  could  not  even  be  exotic.  I  discovered  also  that, 
instead  of  the  good,  healthy,  and  hard  Brazilian  mattress,  there 
was  a  second  huge  feather-bed ;  and  I  must  thrust  myself  between 
these.  When  my  eyes  got  beyond  the  first,  I  found  my  clean 
sheets  to  be  of  the  color  of  the  dirty  Minas  cotton  which  so  plentifully 
(or  scantily,  as  the  case  may  be)  clothes  the  slaves  throughout  the 
Empire.  A  closer  inspection  informed  me  that  they  had  seen 
whiter  days,  and  had  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  other 
lodgers,  which  &ct  I  roundly  asserted,  and  to  which  they  partly 
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assented.  I,  however,  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it,  when  they 
would  let  me, — ^for  they  hung  around  as  if  they  would  never  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  going  to  rest.  A  young  Grerman  ehip- 
chandler  had  his  bed  in  the  same  room,  and,  without  ceremony, 
commenced  to  divest  himself  before  the  company  preparatory  to 
sleep.  This  I  could  hardly  do,  and  seated  myself  and  began  to 
read.  Finally  the  fiunily  loft  me,  with  many  schlqfen  Sie  wohL 
Having  read  as  long  as  I  wished,  I  determined  to  enter  my  bed, 
fortified  with  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  (I  had  not  forgotten  the 
sheets,)  which  after  a  time,  proving  rather  uncomfortable  with 
feather-beds,  I  threw  to  one  side.  But  this  operation  caused 
the  young  ship-chandler  much  concern;  for,  hearing  me  moving 
around  in  the  dark,  and  supposing  me  ill,  he  screamed  for  the 
family,  and  the  scene  which  ensued  is  indescribable  with  pen: 
only  the  pencil  of  Bembrandt  could  depict  the  depth  of  shadow 
and  the  rich  chiaro-oscuro,  and  that  of  Teniers  the  ruddy, 
jolly  features  of  the  group  of  young  Grermans  thus  aroused 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the  American,  who  by  this 
time  was  snugly  ensconced  in  his  bed  and  almost  bursting  with 
laughter. 

''  I  slept  badly,  and  at  half-past  three  o'clock  heard  the  pon- 
derous step  of  Jos^  Grande.  Following  him  through  the  deep 
gloom  that  hung  around,  we  (for  I  had  given  a  bright  German  lad 
permission  to  go  with  me)  entered  the  canoe,  which  was  soon 
shoved  fh)m  the  shore,  and  were  propelled  by  Jos^  toward  Donna 
Francisca.  Young  Germany  and  myself  lay  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  narrow  *  dug-out.' 

"  The  morning  was  dark  and  drizzly,  and  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
crept  over  me  as  I  lay  listening  to  the  pattering  raindrops  and  the 
dripping  oar  disturbing  the  oppressive  silence.  I  thought  of  those 
so  dear  to  me,  but  who  now  were  separated  from  me  by  thousands 
of  miles  of  ocean ;  but  I  was  less  lonely  when  I  breathed  a  prayer 
for  them  and  felt  in  my  heart  the  ever-cheering  sentiment  of 
poor  Pringle : — 

**  'A  Btill  bhiaII  Toioe  oomee  through  the  irild, 
(Like  ft  father  consoling  his  fretfiil  child,) 
Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear,— - 
Saying,  *<Man  is  distant,  bat  God  is  near!' 


r»» » 
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<<I  tried  to  sleep,  but  it  was  impossible;  so,  after  three  hours,  I 
said  to  Jose,  <  We  will  breakfast.'  On  opening  the  budget,  I  found 
two  plates,  four  pieces  of  meat,  and — ^nothing  else, — not  even  a  knife 
and  fork;  but,  as  I  am  neither  a  lion,  a  yulture,  nor  even  aGuacho 
of  Corrientes,  I  could  not  breakfast  on  flesh  alone.  The  rain  had 
now  ceased,  and  I  proposed  to  Jos^  to  land  and  to  purchase  some- 
thing fh)m  one  of  the  farm-houses  on  shore.  ^Ndo  tern  nada,  senJwr/ 
(J  They  have  nothing,')  was  Jose's  sage  reply.  Nevertheless,  at  my 
request,  he  put  into  a  pretty  cove  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
sallied  forth  for  a  bargain.  He  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  a 
sickly-looking  boy,  bringing  oranges,  bananas,  and  enough  farinha 
for  four  men.  Young  Grermany  and  myself  fell  to  work  while 
Josh's  strong  arm  was  sending  us  over  the  glassy  waters.  At  Eio 
de  Janeiro  I  had  often  looked  with  admiration  upon  the  slaves  in 
the  boats  stuffing  and  throwing  farinha  into  their  mouths;  but  I 
never  then  dreamed  that  I  should  employ  my  digits  for  the  same 
purposes.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  there  was  neither  grace- 
fulness nor  dexterity  on  my  part;  for  my  face  became  powdered 
with  the  effort  to  ^pitch  in'  the  farinha  d  la  Brazilienne.  We  had 
one  other  campagnon  de  voyage,  but  not  an  eating  one.  Faithful  old 
trunk  I  What  sketches  thou  mightest  give  of  Europe,  America, 
(North  and  South,)  and  of  the  African  Isles ! — ^what  scenes  thou  hast 
witnessed  in  three  jsones,  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans, 
in  the  Straits  of  Majellan  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  and,  lastly,  on  the  Eio  San  Francisco  do  Sul !  Each 
time  that  I  open  thee,  and  see  there  imprinted  ^W.  S.  Chase, 
trunk  and  harness  maker.  Providence,  B.I.,'  my  thoughts  run 
over  the  past,  and  I  recall  the  bright  summer-day  that  I  bought 
thee,  when  on  the  eve  of  my  fii*st  voyage  'over  the  seas  and 
fkr  away.'    Thou  callest  up  a  host  of  memories, — 

*  the  fond  reooUeotioiis  of  former  yeArs,^- 
And  the  ehadows  of  things  that  hare  long  since  fled 
Flit  orer  the  brain  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead.' 

'' Speaking  of  sketches,  I  send  you  one  which  I  took  of  myself 
and  fellow-voyagers.  They  are  after  (a  very  long  way,  indeed) 
a  compound  of  Gainsborough  and  Turner,  with  a  slight  addition 
of  Wilkie  and  Kenny  Meadows  thrown  in." 
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The  river  became  narrower,  and  every  moment  some  laivo 
aqaatio  bird  would  be  startled  hy  oar  voices  or  by  the  dash  of  the 
oar.  Now  it  would  be  a  beantiM  white  ibia,  then  a  blue  heron  or 
a  band  of  dancing  cranes.    From  tbe  nkangrove-bushes  and  the 


more  distant  woods  wa  could  hear  tho  sometimes  barsb  and  some- 
times musically-solemn  sound  of  the  nruponga,  or  toUing-bell  bird, 
making  the  air  resonant  with  its  peculiar  and  solitary  note.  I  had 
listened  again  and  again  to  these  birds  in  my  jonmeys  in  different 
parts  of  Brasil,  but  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  but  one, 
and  that  was  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo.  The  sound  which  the 
orupoDga  (what  a  sweet  aboriginal  onomatope !)  sends  forth  varies 
little,  bat  it  can  always  be  said  to  bo  metallic.  To  hear  it  th>in 
afar,  it  is  not  unlike  the  tolling  of  a  bell;  but,  when  distance  does 
not  mellow  the  cadence,  it  is  more  like  striking  an  anvil  or  the 
filing  of  a  large  piece  of  iron.  To  listen  to  it  in  a  Brazilian  forest 
at  mid-day,  ringing  forth  its  mournftil  knell  when  evety  other 
songster  is  mute,  powerMIy  disposes  one 

•I  To  iniulDg  uid  dkrk  melBoaholj." 

Wallace  says,  in  his  aooount  of  the  Amazonian  regions,  "We 
had  the  good  fortnne  one  day  to  fall  in  with  a  small  flock  of 
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the  rare  and  oariona  1>eU-bird,  (_Oasmarhifnchoa  canmculata,)  but 

they  were  on  a  veiy  thick,  lof^  tree,  and  took  flight  before  we 

could  get  a  shot  at  them.    Though  it  was  about  four  miles  off  in 

the  forest,  we  went  again  the  next  day,  and  fbnnd  them  feeding  on 

the  same  tree,  but  had  no  better  aaccess.     On  the  third  day  we 

went  to  the  same  spot,  bat  from  that  time  saw  them  no  more. 

The  bird  is  of  a  pure  white  color,  the  size 

of  a  blackbird,  has  a  broad  bill,  and  feeds 

OD  fruits.    From  the  base  of  the  bill  above 

grows   a   fleshy   tubercle,   two    or   three 

inches  long  and  as  thick  as  a  quill,  sparingly 

dothed  with  minnte  feathers:  it  is  quite 

lax,  and  hangs  down  on  one  side  of  the 

bird's  bead.     The  bird  is  remai^ble  tbr        tdllinqbell  (iho. 

its  loud,  clear,  ringing  note, — like  a  bell, — 

which  it  utters  at  mid-day,  when  most  other  birds  are  ulent." 

WatertoD,  in  his  wanderiags  in  Uemerara,  often  alludes  to  the 
campanero,  (uruponga.)  In  one  passage  he  says,  "It  never  fkila  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the 
passenger:  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  three  miles  yon 
may  hear  this  snow-white 
bird  tolling  every  four  or 
five  minutes,  like  the  dis- 
tant coDvent-bell.  From 
six  to  nine  a.m.  the  forests 
resound  with  the  mingled  , 
strains  of  the  feathered 
race;  after  thU  they  gra- 
dually die  away.  From 
eleven  to  three  all  nature 
is  hushed  in  midnight 
silence,  and  scarce  a  note 
is  heard  saving  that  of  the 
campanero." 

No  bird  has  been  more 
misrepresented  by  artists  than  the  nroponga.    The  mistake  has 
been  in  copying  stuffed  specimens.    The  accompanying  iUoattEtion 
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is  one  of  many  that  represents  the  umponga  with  a  stiff  horn  in 
the  onicom  style.  The  body  is  well  enough,  but  the  rhinoceros- 
appendage  is  utterly  at  variance  with  nature.  The  little  engraving 
is  a  correct  likeness  of  this  singular  bird,  whose  small,  flexible,  and 
drooping  appendage  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  every  turkeycock. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that,  though  the  aquatic  birds  were  at 
first  startled  by  us,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  much  fear.  They 
flapped  their  great  wings  and  moved  slowly  from  us  a  few  paoes^ 
and  then  speedily  resumed  their  former  position. 

On,  on  sped  our  canoe  under  the  sturdy  strokes  of  Jos6.  The 
scenery  was  still  more  striking  and  beautiful.  A  background  of 
high  mountains  was  pre&ced  by  gentle  eminences  and  by  a  woody 
margin  of  bright-green  trees.  Even  the  tall  African,  whom  no 
one  would  have  suspected  of  a  taste  for  these  glorious  views,  ex- 
claimed, fh)m  time  to  time,  "J&  muito  bonitOf  senhorl"  ("It  is  very 
beautiful,  sir.")  By  the  way,  Jose  gave  me  his  idea  of  Protestants, 
— viz. :  people  who  were  not  baptized,  and  were  destined  to 
inferno. 

After  some  hours'  rowing,  the  river  became  exceedingly  narrow, 
so  that  the  trees,  with  their  rich  parasites,  completely  overarched 
us.  This  was  near  the  new  village  of  Joinville,  in  the  colony  of 
Donna  Francisca.  We  jumped  ashore,  tied  our  canoe  to  the  stump 
of  a  recently-fallen  tree,  and  tramped  over — or,  rather,  through — a 
road  which  was  like  a  sponge  soaked  with  water.  Here,  indeed, 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  town  in  the  wilderness, — ^houses  stuck 
down  in  the  woods,  and  plenty  of  mud  and  children :  but  fbr  the 
difference  of  the  florae  I  would  have  believed  myself  beyond  the 
Hissoui*!,  on  the  borders  of  S^ansas.  On  every  side  the  forest  was 
to  be  seen,  and  here  and  there  an  opening,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  cabin  of  the  colonist.  The  smallness  and  newness  of  the 
houses,  the  deadened  trees,  the  muddy  streets,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  every  thing,  reminded  me  of  a  pioneer  settlement 
in  the  West..  It  was  curious  to  see  nien  from  the  Bhine,  and 
some  from  the  environs  of  Berlin,  here  planted  amid  wild  woods, 
in  cottages  of  the  rudest  construction,  thatched  with  palm* 
leaves. 

The  "Hotel"  of  Herr  Palma  was  my  goal,  and  a  hearty  welcome 
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awaited  mo;  for  the  letters  of  Mr.  Y.,  in  addition  to  the  pros- 
pect of  gain  fh>m  the  stranger,  prompted  it.  The  German  cannot 
forget  his  native  land;  and  one  glance  showed  me  that,  though 
hard  work  must  necessarily  be  the  morning,  noon,  and  night  regime 
of  the  colonist  in  these  woods,  yet  here  were  all  the  appliances  for 
amusement, — a  ballroom,  a  gallery  for  the  orchestra,  and  a  ten-pin 
alley.  Mine  host  sent  immediately  for  the  schoolmaster,  so  that 
I  might  receive  every  mark  of  honor  and  distinguished  village- 
consideration. 
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The  Colonia  Donna  Francisca  is  a  new  enterprise,  whose  origin 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  In  1843,  Prince  de  Joinville  mar- 
ried Donna  Francisca,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  With 
her  hand  he  received,  as  a  dower,  a  large  forest-estate  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Santa  Gatharina.  A  few  years  ago,  at  some  of  the 
watering-places  of  Germany,  the  Prince  met  with  Senator  Schroeder, 
of  Hamburg,  who  proposed  to  him  a  plan  for  making  his  dower 
profitable, — ^viz. :  to  grant  a  certain  portion  of  land  to  a  company, 
who  should  form  a  colony  upon  it.  The  Prince  granted  nine  square 
'  leagues,  reserving  a  certain  number  of  acres  for  himself  in  the  most 
desirable  situations.  The  company  was  formed,  and  agreed  to 
bring  Out  some  sixteen  hundred  colonists  within  a  given  time. 
From  March,  1851,  to  March,  1855,  the  number,  according  to  con- 
tract, had  arrived.  The  greater  portion  of  the  colonists  are  from 
German  Switzerland,  though  France  and  G^ermany  are  represented 
by  a  respectable  minority.  The  village  of  Joinville  contains  about 
sixty  houses;  in  the  surrounding  country  there  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty  buildings,  and  others  in  construction.  After  deducting 
deaths,  there  are  something  like  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  in  this 
colony;    while  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  French,  and 
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on  his  own  lands.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  colonists  are  doubtless 
Protestants,  while  the  other  third  are  Bomanists. 

What  will  be  the  success  of  the  colony  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
colonists,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  of  the  first  class  who  seek 
the  New  World;  and  doubtless  the  company,  wishing  to  fulfil  their 
contract  as  to  numbers,  were  not  by  any  means  careful  in  the 
selection  of  the  emigrants.  They  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  land, 
which  is  much  dearer  than  in  the  United  States,  and,  having  the 
thick  forests  to  fell,  are  soon  out  of  funds.  Their  distance  from 
any  market,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  remunerating  crops 
until  the  hard  labors  of  the  pioneer  are  performed  in  the  unbroken 
wild  wood,  operate  powerfully  against  all  but  the  most  courageous 
hearts.  With  lands,  however,  (which  the  company  has  now  ob- 
tained,) away  fh>m  the  low  district  bordering  the  river,  the  prospect 
will  be  brighter.  I  am  nevertheless  convinced  that  the  best  means 
of  colonizing  Brazil  is  not  by  private  speculation  in  village-lots  and 
farming-grounds. 

Herr  Palma  returned,  accompanied  by  the  school-teacher.  The 
latter  was  a  dandified-looking  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  latest 
Parisian  fashion,  but  withal  a  person  not  wanting  in  ability  or  in 
acquirements;  for  at  his  rooms  I  found  chemical  apparatus,  with 
which  he  was  constantly  experimenting,  and  I  also  ascertained 
that  he  was  an  engineer  and  an  ai'tist  of  no  ordinary  merit.  He 
offered  his  services  to  go  with  me  to  the  Lutheran  clergyman,  and 
to  be  at  my  disposition  generally.  To  the  clergyman  I  had  no 
letters.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  at  his  house,  which  was  most 
scantily  furnished:  indeed,  I  have  rarely  seen  in  the  backwoods  of 
the  United  States  a  minister  surrounded  with  so  little  comfort,  or 
so  few  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  spoke  neither  French  nor 
Portuguese,  and  his  stock  of  English  exceeded  very  little  my  stock 
of  Crerman ;  so  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  making  him  compre- 
hend my  mission.  I  attempted  to  be  more  explicit  through  the 
teacher,  to  whom  I  spoke  in  French,  which  he  translated  into  Grcr- 
man.  Still  he  did  not  seem  to  comprehend,  and  I  left  his  house 
feeling  somewhat  discouraged  at  my  reception,  especially  when  I 
oontrasted  it  with  the  warm  co-operation  which  I  had  received 
from  the  Lutheran  clergyman  at  Petropolis. 

In  the  mean  time  a  rumor  ran  through  the  village  that  a 
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stranger  with  Bibles  had  arrived,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  little 
inn  I  had  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  attend  to  the  visitors.  Among 
them  was  an  accomplished  and  refined  lady,  the  daughter  of  an 
LL.D.  of  Hamburg,  and  wife  of  the  head-director  of  Prince  de 
Joinville's  colony,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ham- 
burg colony  in  Joinville.  My  German  Bibles  and  Portuguese 
Testaments  were  soon  exhausted,  but  I  had  some  still  left  at  San 
Francisco,  for  which  they  paid  me  the  money,  and  I  sent  them  the 
next  day  after  my  return. 

The  clergyman  now  joined  us.  He  was  a  little  more  cordial 
this  time.  I  invited  him  and  the  school-teacher  to  take  tea  with 
me.  During  the  repast,  the  latter  left  us  a  few  moments,  and 
then  returned;  but  while  he  was  absent,  the  clergyman  said  to  me, 
<<How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  teacher?  He  is  a  turn- 
coat" I  then  understood  his  reserve,  and  non-comprehension  of 
my  remarks  which  I  had  made  in  the  presence  of  the  pedagogue 
at  the  parsonage.  The  teacher  was  bom  in  Bulgaria, — was  a 
Mohammedan :  he  afterward  went  to  Grermany,  and  finally  came 
to  Brazil  with  some  Belgian  savants  whose  object  was  scientific 
exploration.  The  young  man  became  attached  to  a  Brazilian  girl 
twelve  years  of  age,  renounced  his  religion,  became  a  Bomanist, 
ahd  married  her.  I  could  still  further  appreciate  the  cautious 
movements  of  the  clergyman,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  him- 
self was  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  was  educated  in  Yienna,  and  was 
the  means  of  turning  some  seventy  Papists  to  Protestantism, 
and  on  this  account  he  was  expelled  from  Austria.  Although  I 
received  the  kindest  of  treatment  fh)m  the  schoolmaster,  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  among  the  people  of  the  village  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  Boman  Catholic  only  in  theort/j  for  in 
practice  he  was  as  much  of  a  Turk  as  if  he  resided  in  the  heart  of 
the  Ottoman  Bmpire. 

The  company  around  me  was  a  mixed  one,  some  being  Bomanists, 
others  Protestants.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  an  honest-look- 
ing Bernese  Swiss  came  into  the  room.  I  saluted  him,  and  spoke 
of  the  Bible,  but  observed  that  he  viewed  me  with  a  cautious  eye. 
Soon  I  saw  him  and  the  pastor  go  out  together.  They  returned  in 
a  few  minutes;  and  a  short  time  after  the  Bernese  took  me  aside 
and  said,  <<I  am  convinced  that  you  have  a  good  object  in  view.    I 
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WW  afraid  jmi  were  a  Jesuit,"  (he  had  oot  forgotten  the  Scmderw 
bond  m  his  own  country;)  "bat  the  pastor  assttrea  me  thatyoa  are 
not.  I  wioh  to.  do  good.  I  oaoe  hoped  to  be  a  miasionaiy,  bnt 
eariy  ciroTUUBtance^  prevonted,  and  therefore  I  moat  be  content  to 
woi^  through  otiiers:  bo  ploase  accept  thiB  Bmoll  sum  of  money, 
and  all  that  I  wish  yon  to  do  is  to  spread  the  good  news  of  the 
blessed  Saviour."  After  he  went  away,  the  pastor  handed  me 
another  small  sum,  which  the  same  Bernese  had  given  him  for  me. 
The  total  was  only  nine  IVancs ;  bat  that  siun  is  equal  to  one  bun* 
dred  francs  in  the  United  States.    I  afterward  sent  him,  fr^m  San 


Fianoisoo  do  Sal,  saflBcient  Bibles  in  return  for  his  gift,  and  hope 
that  he  will  thus  be  more  immediately  made  the  instrument  of 
spreading  "the  good  news  of  tbe  blessed  Saviour."  > 

It  was  late  when  my  visitors  retired.     The  next  momiog,  at 
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an  early  honr,  monnted  upon  a  wild-looking  horsOi  and  dashing 
throngh  mud  and  mire,  I  went  to  breakfkst  with  the  director  of 
the  Hamborgese  (the  Joinville,  not  the  Prince's]^  colony.  As  I 
rode  along,  I  saw  on  either  hand  the  small  cottages  of  the  colonistSy 
(distingnished  from  Braidlian  houses  by  their  chimneys,)  reared 
amid  the  overshadowing,  broad-leafed  banana-trees,  in  this  land  of 
no  winter.  But  they  have  a  hard  lot,  for  the  forest-land  is  difficult 
to  clear;  the  soil  is  not  so  rich  for  cereals  and  other  productions 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  cultivate,  and,  above  all,  the 
people  are  poor,  and,  many  of  them  being  from  the  lowest  classes 
in  Germany,  quite  a  number  give  themselves  up  to  drink.  It  was 
on  this  latter  account  that  the  pastor  solicited  Grerman  temperance- 
tracts. 

As  I  passed  one  house,  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  palms  and 
other  magnificent  trees,  I  heard  the  sweet  sound  of  a  mother 
teaching  her  little  one  to  lisp  its  A  B  C. 

It  was  a  new  sight  for  me  to  behold  the  primeval  forest  of  the 
tropics  being  prostrated  under  the  fell  swoop  of  the  woodman's 
axe.  On  every  side,  noble  palms  and  rare  and  gigantic  parasites 
were  hurled  in  wild  confrision  to  the  ground.  Near  the  house  of 
Mr.  H.,  I  saw  one  of  these  wood-kings  lifting  his  solitary  head 
amid  his  fallen  companions.  The  monarch  was  crowned  and  fes- 
tooned with  magnificent  orchidsd  and  clambering  wild  vines.  His 
own  bright-green  foliage  spoke  of  life  and  vigor;  but  the  dripping 
dew-drops  seemed  like  falling  tears  mourning  the  desolation 
around.  But,  to  make  this  world  a  fit  habitation  for  man, 
nature,  as  well  as  man,  must  make  her  sacrifices:  so  utility  recon- 
ciled me. 

The  little  long-tailed  birds  (closely  resembling  the  whidah-birds 
•of  Africa)  that  I  had  often  seen  pining  in  cages  were  here  in  glorious 
freedom,  playing  before  me,  gracefully  fioating  from  fern  to  fern, 
or  swinging  in  fearless  glee  upon  the  pendent  parasitic  vanilla 
which  loaded  the  morning  air  with  its  rich  perfume. 
^  The  house  of  Mr.  H.  was  prettily  situated,  and,  in  this  remote 
comer  of  the  world,  it  was  as  interesting  as  it  was  strange  to  con 
over,  in  his  little  parlor,  the  last  London  <^  Illustrated  News," 
<<La'Pre8se,''  and  the  Paris  << Illustration."  Madame  H.,  from  La 
Belle  France,  demonstrated  that  others  besides  American  women 
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conld  outer  the  backvooda  and  andei^  vith  ooDteotment  the 
hftrdsbipa  and  the  excitements  of  «  pioneer  life. 


When  Hr.  H.  and  myself  were  ready  to  retom  to  the  village,  our 
bones  were  brought  to  the  door ;  bnt  mine  bad  the  bad  taste  to 
break  his  baiter,  and,  snorting  a  load  adien,  away  he  went,  career- 
ing along  the  road  toward  Joioville.  His  fVee  movement,  crested 
mane,  and  distended  nostril,  made  bim  look  for  all  the  world  like 
one  of  the  steeds  on  the  Elgin  marbles;  only  he  was  im'nut  his 
rider.  As  be  disappeared  &om  sight,  he  flang  his  heeU  high  in  the 
air,  and  gave  a  series  of  farewell  kicks  and  other  antics  which  were 
enough  to  provoke  laughter  &om  even  brooding  melancholy.  Ur. 
H.  kindly  furnished  me  with  another  horse,  and  the  last  that  I  saw 
of  my  steed  was  just  as  we  reached  Joinville.  He  had  entered  a 
small  Bogar-plantatiOQ,  and  was  enjoying  a  most  delightful  repast 
of  the  tender  young  cane. 

Before  entering  the  village,  we  turned  aside  trom  the  road, 
ascended  a  forest^srownod  hill,  upon  whose  sides  waa  the  rural 
cemetery  where  were  buried  the  colonists  of  the  Hamburg  settle- 
ment. It  was  a  sad  yet  beautiful  spot.  The  morning  son  had 
risen  high  above  the  forests,  yet  the  dense  foliage  was  still 
sparkling  with  matinal  freshness.  Each  day  and  each  year  the 
sun  will  shine  upon  that  remote  little  cemetery;  but  those  who 
tiiere  sleep  will  never  again  behold  the  morning  glories  of  this 
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bright  land.  The  earth  was  yet  firesk  that  covered  tiie  remaiBS 
of  one  of  the  finest  men  of  the  colony :  a  few  wreaths  immorUUes 
had  been  hung  with  rustic  taste  by  some  kindly  hand  near  the 
humble  grave;  but  no  father  or  mother  or  gentle  sister  would 
ever  shed  the  silent  tear  over  the  sleeping  dead. 

From  the  same  hill  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  village.  The 
living  and  the  dead  are  thus  brought  near  each  other;  but  man  is 
a  forgetful  creature,  and  the  lessons  of  cemeteries  and  new-made 
graves  are  as  easily  forgotten  in  this  retired  nook  as  amid  the  busy 
hum  of  the  vast  city. 

Before  leaving  the  colony,  I  visited  the  school,  which  is  sustained 
by  the  common-school  fbnd  of  the  province,  and  I  found  that  the 
Bulgarian  had  not  been  neglectful  of  his  little  charge,  which  he 
instructed  in  both  German  and  Portuguese. 

In  wandering  through  Joinville,  I  called  upon  a  colonist  who 
has  a  brother  in  New  York,  and,  while  in  his  house,  a  gentle- 
manly-looking man  entered.  By  his  conversation  I  ascertained 
that  he  was  a  physician.  So  soon  as  he  knew  who  I  was,  and  in 
what  capacity  I  had  visited  the  colony,  he  took  me  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  I  learned  that  he  was  one  of  those  physicians  who  care 
for  the  souls  as  well  as  for  the  bodies  of  their  patients.  My  inter- 
course with  him  was  very  pleasant;  for,  in  addition  to  his  piety, 
I  found  him  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  mind,  having  been  educated 
at  the  University  of  Halle ;  and  that  which  particularly  interested 
me  was  that  he  had,  apart  from  his  professional  studies,  attended 
the  lectures  of  Tholuck. 

He,  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  clergyman,  highly  approved  of  the 
proposition  of  another  German  pastor  in  the  Empire,  which  is  to 
have  an  ordained  missionary  colporteur  to  go  fh>m  colony  to 
colony  throughout  Brazil,  with  Bibles  and  tracts,  encouraging 
such  communities  as  have  pastors ;  by  the  printed  Word  and  reli- 
gious works  rallying  those  who  are  without  a  clergyman;  and 
performing  the  rites  of  marriage  where,  for  want  of  a  minister, 
this — so  essential  to  the  purity  of  a  community — ^has  been  to  a 
great  extent  neglected. 

There  are  German  colonies  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  Brazilian  sea-coast,  and  there  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  a  loud  call  upon  the  evangelical  Germans  of  our 
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land  to  care  for  the  spiritoBl  weUkre  of  their  conntiymen  in  Brazil. 
I  believe  that  Bnch  a  work,  carried  on  by  a  few  of  the  Lutheran 
ohnrobes  of  the  United  States,  wonld  redound  in  great  good.  They 
ooold  thofl  direct  the  operatiooB  of  the  man  who  ahonld  be  called 
to  this  labor  better  than  a  large  benevolent  society  that  has  fifty 
other  lands  in  view.  Such  an  enterprise  is  of  the  most  imperiona 
necessity,  not  only  for  keeping  alive  evangelical  piety,  hat  the 
knowledge  of  Protestant  ChristiaDity. 

On  retnming  to  the  hotel,  I  found  that  a  Iiu^  basket  of  orchi- 
daceous plants  of  the  rarest  spedea  had  been  prepared  according 
to  my  Older,  which  I  sent  as  a  present  to  a  kind  Mend  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro.  The  lot,  with  the  basket,  cost  bat  three  dollars :  in  England 
they  would  have  brought  a 
fobnlooB  price,  considering  the 
rage  that  now  exists  among 
royal  and  noble  horticul- 
tnralists  for  these  curious 
sabjeota  of  Flora's  kingdom. 
IHtey  can  be  easily  trans- 
ported over  the  oeean,  if  oare 
be  taken  that  all  contaot  with 
salt  water  be  avoided.  I  found 
that  there  was  a  naturalist 
not  fitf  from  Bio  who  often 
sent  orchidia  to  Bnglaod. 
Braail  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
parasites  and  air-plants  j  bat 
qone  among  the  vast  variety 
is  more  graoefhl  than  the 
vanilla,  which  is  found  in 
greater  or  less  abundance 
from  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Empire  to  the  province 
of  St.  Catharine's.     Its  little 

star-like  flower,  its  pretty  leaf,  thi  vkniLLk. 

and   its    delicious   fragrance, 

make  it  an  object  of  beauty  and  of  admiratioo.  L  however,  could 
never  understand  why  the  vaoiUa-beao  shoold  be  imported  into 
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fiio  from  Mexico  and  Central  America  vid  New  York,  when  the 
plant  itself  abounded  in  BraziL 

I  left  the  colony  with  sincere  regret  that  I  conld  not  remain 
longer  and  see  more  of  the  people ;  but,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment, the  steamer  which  was  to  take  me  back  to  Santos  was  to 
arrive  the  next  morning.  So  I  bade  £Ekrewell  to  my  newly-made 
friends,  and,  after  several  honrs'  hard  rowing  in  the  cramped-up, 
narrow  canoe,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  do  Snl. 

The  steam-packet  was  not  in  the  harbor  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  I  passed  the  time  very  agreeably  with  Mr.  Y.  and  a  number 
of  Germans,  one  of  whom  was  a  young  physician  educated  at 
Breslau,  but  was  about  to  retire  in  disgust  from  the  colony  and 
from  Brazil.  He  was  certainly  more  adapted  to  a  formed  than  to 
a  forming  society.  He  alleged,  as  his  principal  reason,  that  Brazil 
was  a  great  field  for  charlatanism;  that  pretenders  and  quacks 
could  always  succeed  bettor  than  the  regular  scientifically  edu- 
cated. He  instanced  the  case  of  a  barber  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
army,  who  emigrated  to  the  new  province  of  Parani  and  is  now 
the  physician  in  highest  repute  in  that  region.  I  was  further 
informed  that  this  ci-devant  knight  of  the  razor  had  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  theatre  at  Paranagui  with  a  decoration  bespangling 
his  breast,  pretending  that  it  was  conferred  in  Europe  for  his  dis- 
tinguished surreal  services  I  My  Breslau  friend  was  evidently  a 
cultivated  man,  and  well  read  in  his  profession,  but  home-sickness 
was  doubtless  the  disease  that  made  him  look  at  every  thing  with 
distorted  vision ;  for  I  doubt  if  there  can  be  found  on  the  Western 
Continent  a  country  where  the  (rovernment  and  the  medical 
faculty  are  more  strict  than  in  Brazil.  There  are  successfld 
charlatans  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  medical  schools  in  Paris, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  strange  that  examples  occur  in  a  vast, 
thinly-populated  country. 

Often,  leaving  my  companions,  I  would  stray  alone  into  the 
foliaged  walks  which  are  found  on  every  side,  and  there  I  could 
bo  as  retired  as  if  a  thousand  miles  from  the  haunts  of  man. 
A  favorite  place  was  the  ruins  of  an  old  convent  on  the  summit 
of  a  vine-clad  hill,  near  which  were  the  new  foundations  of 
an  hospital  erected  as  an  expiatory  offering  by  some  rich 
lady  of  San   Francisoo:   she   having   died,  her  pious  work,  I 
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fear,  will  soon  be  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the 
Jeeoits. 

In  one  of  my  rambles  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  jail,  the  only  oooa« 
pant  of  whidi  was  a  Grerman  who,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  had  straok 
the  director  of  the  Hamburg  colony.  Kow,  it  is  perfectly  allow- 
able in  Brazil  to  call  a  man  very  hard  names  and  cheat  him  as 
much  as  yoa  please  with  impunity;  but  to  strike  a  man  is  beyond 
all  bonnds  of  decency,  and  the  jail  or  some  other  punishment  is 
sore  to  follow.  The  prisoner  seemed  very  happy  under  the  dr- 
cumstances,  having  a  finer  room  than  that  which  I  occupied  at 
Herr  Sneider's,  and  perfect  freedom  to  go  where  he  pleased  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day. 

From  the  jail  I  entered  the  large  church,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  village.  The  floor  was  so  constructed  of  wood  that 
it  could  be  lifted  up  in  sections,  which  was  always  done  when 
interments  took  place.  Here  for  nearly  two  centuries  people  had 
been  buried  who  died  with  the  fond  hope  of  being  brought  nearer 
to  heaven  by  having  their  bodies  within  these  precincts  made  by 
man's  hands.  An  old  negro  was  digging  a  grave,  and  each  time 
his  heavy  hoe  (the  spade  is  rarely  used)  went  down,  it  ruthlessly 
crunched  and  smashed  through  skulls  and  ribs  and  whatever  else 
is  fragile  in  our  poor  human  frame.  The  fragments  were  pitched 
vp  as  common  clay. 

I  was  disturbed  in  my  meditations  of  this  scene  by  the  &t,  jolly, 
round  padres  who,  with  a  giggling  fi^ce,  gave  orders,  in  a  loud  and 
any  thing  but  solemn  voice,  to  an  assistant  who  was  bearing  a  coiBn 
to  the  centre  of  the  church.  It  was  a  small  coffin,  yet  it  was  large 
enough.  It  was  uncovered,  and  in  it  lay,  in  the  slumber  of  death,  a 
little  girl  of  twelve  months.  A  sweet  smile  was  upon  her  features; 
her  tiny  hands  were  clasped  together,  and  her  eyes  were  open  and 
beaming  with  such  a  lovely  expression  that  they  seemed  to  be 
gasing  into  heaven.  The  tinsel  and  the  ornaments  with  which 
the  body  was  bedecked  I  scarcely  saw.  Three  women,  dad  in  deep 
mourning,  and  with  mantillas  of  richest  broadcloth  trailing  firom 
their  heads  to  the  ground,  swept  noiselessly  through  the  church, 
giving  one  lingering  look  at  the  innocent  dead.  The  priest  iq^ 
preached  and  saluted  me.  I  had  seen  him  upon  my  arrival,  and 
made  bold  to  make  a  few  inquiri^  in  regard  to  the  child.    He  in- 
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formed  me  that  he  was  just  pr^Muring  to  say  mass  for  it:  I,  however, 
took  up  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  said,  ''Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven/'  and  that  the  little  one  redeemed  by  the  Saviour 
was  already  an  angel  in  the  realms  of  li^t,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  of  saying  mass  for  such,  even  waiving  the  question  of  right  to 
say  mass  for  any  one.  He  replied  with  an  e  verdade^  smhoty  but, 
notwithstanding,  went  on  to  \iis  work, — becanae  he  made  by  it 
money, — ^because  the  church  is  corrupt,  and  man  sedcs  oat  new 
inventions  rather  than  follow  the  plain  precepts  of  taruth. 

After  speaking  with  him  against  intermural  burials,  I  espied  a 
pulpit,  and  asked  him  if  he  preached:  he  answered,  ''Sometimes, 
especially  at  the  festas."  To  all  my  remarks  on  preaching  the 
ri^teousness  of  Christ  <mly,  he  bowed,  grinned,  uttered  many 
i  verdndes  and  muito  obrigados,  (it  is  very  true;  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you;)  and  1 1^  profoundly  convinced  that  a  moral  earthquake 
will  be  necessary  to  shake  off  the  indifference  of  the  Brazilian 
priesthood  before  their  minds  will  be  directed  aright. 

The  steamer  entered  the  bay,  and  I  turned  my  fkce  northward. 

The  province  of  St.  Catharine,  in  which  the  colony  of  Iknma 
Francisca  is  situated,  is  the  smallest  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Enq[nre.  In  fertility  and  salubrity  it  is  second  to  none.  Its  re- 
sources^ however,  have  been  developed  only  Mty  or  sixty  miles  from 
the  coast:  beyond  this,  the  aborigines  still  abound,  and  fkrther  in 
the  interior  they  are  warlike,  and  ohensh  a  deadly  hatred  to  the 
white  man.  Yet  I  would  not  convey,  through  this  statement,  the 
impression  that  the  province  is  a  bowling  wilderness;  fior  the  towns 
on  the  sea-Goast|  the  villages,  and  the  flourishing  small  plantations, 
more  remote  from  the  littoral,  and  the  numerous  cokmies  founded 
by  the  Imperial  and  provincial  governments,  by  private  companies 
and  by  single  individuals,  on  the  belt  of  land  stretching  from  the 
Bio  San  Francisco  do  Sul  to  the  Ifampitnba,  all  speak  of  a  certain 
amount  of  civilLsation  and  progress.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  ninety  thousand. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  often  called  Santa  Catharina,  though 
its  proper  and  fhll  name  is  No8sa  Senhora  do  DesUrrOy  which  may 
be  translated  either  "  Our  Lady  of  the  DeseH"  or  of  "  Banishment.'' 
It  is  situated  iqK>n  the  island  which  gives  the  name  to  the  provinee, 
and  its  harbor,  thou^  small,  if  compared  with  that  of  Bao  da 
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Jaoeiro  fbr  excellence  and  beaaty.  DesterTO  is  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  trade ;  yet  the  planters  are  not  engaged  in  gmnd 
agiicnltaral  operations,  as  in  the  jffovinces  farther  north.  The 
coffee  exported  tiience  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  is  of  a 
snpeiior  qoality. 


like  the  Sontb  Seas  that  he  felt  aa  if  be  were  anddenly  trans- 
ported thititer  and  wen  again  amid  the  scenee  of  bygone  years. 
He  added,  "The  palm-tree  tossing  its  plnmed  branches  in  the 
wind,  the  broad  leaves  of  the  banana  mstling  in  the  breeae,  tlie 
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perfume  of  the  orange-blossoms  and  Cape  jessamine^  the  sugar- 
cane, the  coffee-plant  and  cotton-buBh,  the  palma  Christ!  and  guava, 
the  light  canoe  upon  the  water,  and  the  rude  huts  dotting  the 
shore, — ^all  hurried  me  in  imagination  to  the  Marquesas,  the  Society, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.'' 

.  There  is  a  commerce  here  in  artificial  flowers  made  from 
beetles'  wings,  fish-scales,  sea-shells,  and  feathers,  which  attract 
the  attention  of  every  visitor.  These  are  made  by  the  mulheres 
(women)  of  almost  every  class,  and  thus  they  obtain  not  only 
pin-money,  but  some  amass  wealth  in  the  traffic.  The  wreaths, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets  made  from  the  scales  of  a  large  fish  are 
not  only  curious,  but  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  Their  effect  at 
night  is  that  of  the  most  brilliant  set  of  pearls,  and  they  are  as 
much  superior  in  splendor  to  the  small  specimens  of  fish-scale 
flowers  manufactured  in  Ireland,  and  exposed  in  the  Sydenham 
Palace,  London,  as  the  diamond  surpasses  the  glisten  of  cut- 
glass. 

Not  only  tropic  fruits  and  flowers  are  here  to  be  found  in  profu- 
sion,  but  the  choicest  horticultural  productions  of  Europe  can  be 
cultivated  to  perfection;  and  such  is  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  that 
Desterro  is  often  visited  by  invalids  from  the  more  northern  pro- 
vinces, and  even  frt)m  more  distant  countries. 

The  natural  history  of  Santa  Catharina  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
Among  the  shells  abounding  on  the  coast  there  is  a  species  of  Murex, 
from  the  animal  of  which  a  beautiful  crimson  color  may  be  ex- 
tracted. It  is,  however,  the  department  of  entomology  which  has 
excited  the  most  lively  admiration  of  the  naturalists  who  have 
visited  the  province.  The  butterflies  are  the  most  splendid  in  the 
world.  Langsdorff  says  they  are  not  like  the  tame  and  puny 
lepidopters  of  Europe,  which  can  be  caught  by  means  of  a  small 
piece  of  silk.  On  the  contrary,  they  rise  high  in  the  air,  with  a 
brisk  and  rapid  flight.  Sometimes  they  light  and  repose  on  flowers 
at  the  tops  of  trees,  and  rarely  risk  themselves  within  reach  of  the 
hand.  They  appear  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard,  and,  if  caught 
at  all,  it  must  be  when  on  the  wing,  by  means  of  a  net  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  rod  of  cane.  Some  species  are  observed  to  live 
in  society,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  being  sometimes  found 
together.    These  generally  prefer  the  lower  districts  and  the  banks 
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of  streams.  When  one  of  them  is  canght  and  flctstened  by  a  pin  on 
the  surface  of  the  sand^  swarms  of  the  same  spedes  will  gather 
roond  him^  and  may  be  canght  at  pleasure. 

It  has  been  rumored  for  many  years  that  mines  of  coal  exist 
within  the  bounds  of  the  province;  but,  notwithstanding  some 
examinations  by  order  of  Grovemment;  no  satisfiEU^tory  discoveries 
have  yet  been  made.  Doctor  Parigot,  who  was  employed  to  make 
surveys  in  the  province  in  1841,  reported  the  existence  of  a  car- 
boniferous stratum,  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  width  and  about 
three  hundred  in  length,  running  from  north  to  south  through  the 
province.  The  best  vein  of  coal  he  opened  he  pronounced  half 
bituminous,  and  situated  between  thick  strata  of  the  hydrous  oxide 
of  iron  and  bituminous  schist;  but  hitherto  there  has  been  no  veiy 
encouraging  result  from  these  explorations.  In  the  neighboring 
province  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  coal  of  a  better  kind,  though  some- 
what argillaceous,  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  at  a  place 
called  Herval,  not  far  from  8.  Leopoldo.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
a  farther  descent  into  the  mines  will  bring  to  light  a  better  quality, 
— a  great  desideratum,  as  the  coal  for  the  consumption  of  all  the 
steamers  and  steam-manufactories  in  Brazil  is  imported  frt)m 
England. 

The  province  of  ScCo  Pedro  do  Rio  Qrande  do  Sul  (more  com- 
monly known  as  simply  Bio  Chrande  do  Sul)  constitutes  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
first  parochial  Church  of  St.  Peter,  (S.  Pedro,)  and  the  river 
called  Grande,  (see  on  the  map  Barra  do  Bio  Grande,)  near  whose 
margins  it  was  erected.  In  many  of  the  official  papers  of  the  Em- 
pire, this  province  occurs  as  S.  Pedro,  to  distinguish  it  fh>m  Bio 
Orande  do  Norte.  In  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soil  it  resembles  the  Bepublic  of  Uruguay,  upon  which  it 
borders.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  European  immigration,  and 
the  most  suc^ssfhl  of  all  the  colonies  established  by  the  Imperial 
Government  is  that  of  S.  Leqpoldo,  founded  in  1825,  which  to-day 
numbers  a  busy  and  prosperous  population  of  more  than  eleven 
thousand  souls. 

All  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  Central  Europe  can  be  cultivated  in 
this  province,  and  formerly  inunense  quantities  of  wheat  were 
grown,  so  that  not  only  was  there  sufficient  for  home-supply,  but 
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for  exportation.  This  branch  of  agrionltnre  has  now  so  dwindled 
that  flour  is^  to  some  extent,  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  great  wealth  of  'Bio  Grande  do  Sol  consists  of  that  which 
constituted  the  riches  of  the  patriarchs, — flocks  and  herds.  The 
OuacJios  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  not  more  expert  on  horseback  or 
more  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  lasso  than  are  the  Bio  6randenseS| 
whose  occupation  from  childhood  is  the  care  and  culture  of  the 
herds  of  cattie  which  roam  the  vast  campinas  or  prairies.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  the  province  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  not 
mentioning  parts  of  Santa  Catharina  and  S.  Paulo  which  are 
devoted  to  the  same  purposes,  five  hundred  thousand  cattle  are 
slaughtered  annually  for  the  sake  of  preserving  theil:  hides  and 
flesh,  while  as  many  more  are  driven  northward  fbr  ordinary  con- 
sumption. Most  of  the  came  secca,  or  jerked  beef,  in  common  use 
throughout  Brazil,  is  prepared  here.  After  the  hide  is  taken  from 
the  ox,  the  flesh  is  skinned  off  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  whole 
side,  in  strips  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  meat,  in  this 
form,  is  stretched  in  the  sun  to  dry.  But  very  little  salt  is  used  in 
its  preservation,  and,  when  sufficiently  cured,  it  is  shipped  to  all 
the  maritime  provinces,  and  is  the  only  kind  of  preserved  beef 
used  in  the  country.  Stacks  of  this  meat  (emitting  no  very  agree- 
able odor)  lie  piled  up,  like  cords  of  wood,  in  the  provision-houses 
of  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

In  the  financial  year  1853-64,  Bio  Grande  do  Sul  exported  the 
value  of  near  $8,000,000  in  hides,  horns,  hair,  and  wool,  $1,000,000 
of  which  were^imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  character  of  the  people  is  somewhat  peculiar,  owing  to  their 
circumstances  and  mode  of  life.  They  are  generally  tall,  of  an 
active  and  energetic  appearance,  with  handsome  features,  and  of  a 
lighter  i^n  than  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
portions  of  the  Empire.  Both  sexes  are  accustomed,  from  child- 
hood, to  ride  on  horseback,  and  consequently  acquire  great  skill  in 
the  management  of  those  noble  animals  upon  which  they  take  their 
amusements  as  well  as  perfbrm  their  journeys  and  pursue  the  wild 
cattle  of  their  plains. 

The  use  of  the  lasso  is  learned  among  the  earliest  sports  of  boy- 
hood, and  is  continued  until  an  almost  inconceivable  dexterity  is 
acquired.    Littie  dbildren,  armed  with  their  la$90  or  boUu,  make 
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vu-  opoD  the  ohiebena,  dooka,  and  geeee  of  the  fimnyard,  nntil 
their  ambitioD  and  streogtb  lead  them  into  a  wider  field. 

For  the  pursuit  of  wild  cattle  the  horeea  are  admirably  trained, 
BO  that,  wbea  the  lasso  is  throwB,  they  know  preoiBely  what  to  do. 
Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a  foiioas  aniinal,  the  rider  ohecks  the 
bfffse  and  dismoonta,  while  the  bull  is  running  ont  the  length  of 
his  raw>hide  rope.  The  horse  wheels  ronnd  and  braces  himself  to 
sustain  the  shook  which  the  momeotnm  of  the  captured  animal 
must  inevitably  give.    The  boll,  not  expecting  to  be  brought  up  so 


saddenly,  is  thrown  sprawling  to  the  ground.  Bising  to  his  feet, 
be  rushes  upon  the  horse  to  gore  him;  but  the  latter  keeps  at  a 
distance,  until  the  boll,  finding  that  nothing  is  to  be  accomplished 
in  this  way,  again  attempts  to  flee,  when  the  rope  a  second  time 
brings  him  to  the  groand.  Thus  the  poor  animal  is  worried,  nntil 
he  is  wholly  within  the  power  of  bis  eaptors. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  Bio  Grande  do  Sol  or  San  Paulo  that  scenes  of 
this  kind  may  be  obserred.  They  were  formerly  witnessed  in  Bio 
de  Janeiro  itself.  At  the  Matadoura  publico,  situated  on  the  Fraya 
d'Ajada,  before  the  manioipal  butcheries  were  removed  to  the  sp^ 
cious  abattoin  at  San  Christovio,  vast  nnmbers  of  cattle  were  daily 
ilanghtered.    Among  the  droves  that  reached  the  capital  from  the 
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distant  sertdes  w&b  occawonallyaa  ox  so  wild  and  powerftil  that 
be  was  not  disposed  to  sarrender  UA  withoat  a  desperate  struggle. 
He  would  break  from  bis  enclosure  and  dash  into  tbe  streets  of  the 
dty,  threatening  destmotion  to  whoever  opposed  his  course.  A 
horse,  aocontred  with  saddle  and  bridle,  and  with  a  lasso  fastened 
to  bim  by  a  strong  girth,  stood  ready  for  tbe  emergency,  and  was 
monnted  in  an  instant  to  give  pnrsait.  Tbe  chase  was  widely  dit 
ferent  in  its  circnmstanoes  from  that  whiob  oconrs  in  tbe  open 
campot;  bat  perhaps  no  intereat  was  lost  in  the  rapid  tnining  ot 
corners  of  streets,  the  heavy  clatter  of  hooft  npon  the  pavement, 
and  tbe  hasty  accnmalation  of  spectators.  In  a  short  time,  usually, 
the  noose  of  the  laseo  whirled  aronnd  the  horns  of  the  Aigitive, 
an  area  was  cleared,  and  tbe  scone  already  described  was  enacted, 
sntil  tbe  runaway  ox  was  killed  on  tbe  spot  or  led  away  in  triumph 
to  the  slaughter.  Tbe  lasso  is,  moreover,  in  freqnent  use  in  the 
Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  in  the  same  taty,  where  vast  herds  of  mulea 
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are  frequently  congregated  for  sale.  Tbe  pnrehasor  has  only  to 
indicate  which  animal  out  of  the  untamed  multitude  he  would  like 
to  examine,  and  the  troparo  soon  has  him  "  slippemooBed"  at  the 
end  of  bis  long  rope,  by  which  be  holds  or  leads  bim  at  will. 

This  portion  of  Bnuit  was  inhabited  at  the  period  of  tbe  setti^ 
ment  by  two  peculiar  tribes  of  savages.     On  the  eastern  part  of 
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Bio  Ghrande  do  Sal  and  in  St.  Catharine's  were  the  Carijos,  who  were 
said  to  be  the  most  humane  of  all  the  aborigines,  and  were  the 
most  accessible  to  European  manners  and  cultivation.  North  of 
the  province  under  consideration  were  the  Ghiaycurus, — ^Indian  ca- 
valry,— so  called  because  the  Portuguese  found  them  ready  to  give 
battle  on  horseback.  Where  they  obtained  these  horses  is  an  un- 
explained mystery,  but  doubtless  they  were  procured  either 
through  the  Spaniards  on  the  Pacific  coast,  or  from  some  of  the 
earliest  settlements  on  the  La  Plata.  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
old  picture  of  Guaycurus  charging  regulars,  and  their  position 
reminds  one  of  that  resorted  to  by  the  wild  Camanches  of  New 
Mexico. 

Bio  Grande  do  Sul  is  in  population  and  commerce  the  fifth  or 
sixth  province  in  the  Empire.  Until  the  rapid  augmentation  of 
exports  from  Pard,  she  occupied  with  certainty  the  fifth  place. 

For  a  series  of  years  Bio  Grande  was  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  Imperial  Government,  to  which  fact  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  The  effect  of  this  struggle  was  the  proclamation  of  free- 
dom to  the  slaves  by  both  parties,  so  that  the  number  of  those 
in  bondage  was  greatly  diminished.  The  proximity  of  this  pro- 
vince to  the  Spanish-American  Governments  doubtless  did  much, 
before  the  Empire  of  Brazil  was  fUlly  established  in  strength,  to 
incline  it  to  republican  notions,  and  it  was  thought  at  one  time 
that  Bio  Grande  would  sever  itself  from  the  Empire,  and,  like  the 
Banda  Oriental,  or  Uruguay,  (once  a  province  of  Brazil,)  become 
an  independent  State.  But,  between  generous  <^oncessions  and 
vigorous  measures,  Bio  Grande  was  brought  back  to  allegiance, 
and  to  day  none  of  her  sister-provinces  excel  her  in  loyalty  to  the 
existing  regime.  Brazil,  however,  has  taken  effectual  means  and 
preventives  that  her  southern  border  be  no  longer  disturbed.  The 
tyrant  Bosas*  was  overthrown  through  the  aid  of  the  Brazilian 


*  Alliuion  haying  been  made  to  the  part  which  Braxil  took  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Nero-Borgia  of  the  New  World,  the  following  note  fh>m  Mr.  Hadfield's  work 
will  glTO  an  outline  of  the  history  of  affairs  in  the  Argentine  Confederation : — 

<<In  January,  1881,  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and 
Santa  F^,  entered  into  a  federal  compact,  to  which  all  the  other  proyinces  at 
subsequent  periods  became  parties.  The  union  was  a  Toluntary  alliance.  No 
gmeral  Constitution  was  promulgated,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  sereral  members 
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army  and  navy,  and  ITmgaay  \b  now  in  effect  under  her  protectloni 
and  is  bound  to  keep  the  peace.  When  Paraguay  can  be  ap- 
proached on  some  reasonable  diplomatic  basis, — when  Brazil  shall 
have  thrown  off  all  the  restriction  which  now  hampers  the  com« 


waa  left  to  be  seoured  bj  the  reeonreec  of  the  person  who  might  obtiin  the  direo* 
tion  of  afi&irs.  This  Argentme  Confederatioii,  like  the  Bepablic  which  it  had  svo- 
ceeded,  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchj;  and  it  was  not  till  the  election  of  General 
Rosas  as  gOTcmor  or  captain-general,  with  almost  absolute  power,  in  1886,  that 
•Ten  temporary  qniet  was  secnred.  Bj  this  arrangement  the  prorincial  Qorem- 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  inyested  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  temporarily 
charged  with  the  transaction  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  common  interests 
of  the  confederation, 'and  the  carrying  out  of  its  business  with  foreign  nations. 
Rosas  had  prcTiously  serred  as  gOTcmor  and  captain-general  of  Buenos  Ayres  for 
the  usual  term  of  three  years,  and  had  obtained  unriyalled  influence  in  that  pro- 
Tince,  chiefly  through  his  military  powers  as  displayed  against  the  Indians*  His 
decision  and  energy  secured  for  a  while  internal  peace,  and  the  proTinoes  began  to 
recoTer  from  the  effects  of  the  long-prcTalent  anarchy.  But  cruelty  and  despotism 
marked  his  sway  at  home,  and  his  ambition,  which  continually  prompted  him  to 
endeaTors  to  extend  his  power  oTcr  the  whole  country  watered  by  the  Plata  and  the 
Paran4,  led  lum  into  disputes  with  foreign  powers ;  and  these  ultimately  brought 
about  his  downfalL  His  commercial  policy  had  for  its  ot^ject  to  secure  for  Buenos 
Ayres  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Plata,  his  political  policy  to  obtain  a  like 
territorial  superiority. 

**0n  the  death  of  Francia,  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Rosas  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  that  power,  insisting  that  it  should  Join  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation. At  the  same  time  he  refused  to  allow  the  narigation  of  the  Paran&  by 
teasels  bound  to  Paraguay.  Lopez,  the  new  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  therefore  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Banda  Oriental,  now  called  Uruguay,  with  which  Rosas  was 
at  war.  These  powers  applied  for  assistance  to  Brazil.  The  war  was  prolonged 
until  the  whole  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Plata  and  the  Paranft  was  in  a  state 
of  conftision.  On  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  merchants  and  others  interested.  Great 
Britain  Tolunteered  her  mediation,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Rosas,  who  marched  his 
troops  within  a  few  miles  of  Monterideo,  which  his  fleet  at  the  same  time*  block- 
aded. The  Emperor  of  Brazil  now  interfered,  and  sent  a  special  mission  to  request 
the  interposition  of  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris.  The  British  and  French 
GoTemments,  in  February,  1845,  decixied  on  sending  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Plata 
to  offer  their  mediation,  and  to  announce  their  intention  to  enforoe  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  if  needful,  by  an  armed  interrention.  The  offer  was  rejected  by  Rosas, 
but  readily  accepted  by  his  opponents.  The  united  fleet  of  England  and  France  at 
once  commenced  operations  by  seizing  the  fleet  of  Rosas  which  was  blockading 
Monterideo,  and  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  which  commands  the  entrances  of 
the  Paran4  and  the  Uruguay.  The  harbor  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  at  the  same  time 
declared  under  blockade,  and  the  combined  fleet  prepared  to  open  the  Paran4  and 
to  couToy  as  far  as  Corrientes  any  merchant-Tessels  that  might  desire  to  ascend 
that  riyer.  Rosas  on  his  part  made  hasty  preparations  to  intercept  the  fleet  by 
planting  batteries  with  parks  of  heayy  artillery  at  Point  Obligado,  and  placing 
three  strong  chains  across  the  rirer,  supported  by  twenty-four  Tessels  and  ten  fire- 
ships.    On  the  19th  of  NoTsmber,  1845,  the  combined  fleet,  consisting  of  eight 
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merce  of  the  mighty  affluents  of  the  La  Plata  that  are  within 
her  borders, — a  development  and  a  prosperity  will  accrue  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Empire  which  will  be  productive  of 
great  results  for  Brazil  and  that  part  of  America  south  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Bailing  and  three  steam  Tessels,  forced  the  passage  with  trifling  loss  to  itself,  but 
entirely  destroying  the  batteries  and  considerably  injuring  the  army  of  Rosas.  On 
the  return  of  the  fleet,  with  a  convoy  of  one  hundred  and  ten  Teasels,  it  was  en- 
countered at  San  Lorenzo  by  a  Tery  powerful  battery,  whioh  Rosas  had  erected  in 
an  admirable  position,  in  the  fnU  expectation  of  destroying  a  large  number  of  the 
merchant-Tcssels  and  of  crippling  the  naval  force.  The  battery  commanded  the 
river,  and  was  difficult  of  attack  by  the  steamers ;  but  it  was  speedily  silenced  by  a 
rocket-brigade  which  had  been  the  previous  night  secretly  landed  on  a  small  island 
In  the  river.  The  combined  fleet  escaped  with  trifling  loss;  the  rocket-brigade  lost 
not  a  man ;  but  four  of  the  merchant-vessels,  whioh,  through  unskilful  pilotage,  ran 
ashore,  were  burned  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  Rosas.  The  loss  to 
the  Argentine  army  was  very  great.  Again  plenipotentiaries  were  sent  out  by  the 
combined  powers,  but  Rosas  refused  to  yield;  and  England  withdrew  from  the 
blockade  in  July,  1848.  It  was,  however,  continued  by  France  until  January,  1849. 
On  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  two  great  powers  in  1850,  Brazil  determined  on 
active  interference.  The  power  of  the  Dictator,  General  Rosas,  essentially  despotic, 
and  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  moreover 
become  intolerable  to  the  provinces,  which  desired  a  federal  and  equal  union* 
Aoeordingly,  toward  the  close  of  1850,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  entered 
into  a  treaty,  to  which  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios,  as  represented  by  General 
Urquisa,  became  parties,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  continue  hostilities 
until  they  had  effected  the  deposition  of  Rosas,  'whose  power  and  granny'  they 
declared  to  be  *  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  this  part  of  the  world.' 
Eariy  in  the  spring  of  1851,  a  Brazilian  fleet  blockaded  Buenos  Ayres,  and  soon 
after  an  Argentine  force  commanded  by  Urquiza  crossed  the  Uruguay.  The 
struggle  was  now  virtually  terminated.  General  Oribe,  who  commanded  the  army 
of  Rosas  at  Montevideo,  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  it  was  merely  to  gain 
time  in  order  to  complete  his  arrangements  with  Urquiza,  and  he  soon  af^r  capitu- 
lated. His  soldiers  for  the  most  part  joined  the  army  of  Urquiza,  who — at  the  head 
of  a  force  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  seventy  thousand  men-— crossed  into  Buenos  Ayres. 
A  general  engagement  took  place  on  the  plains  of  Moron,  February  2,  1852,  when 
the  army  of  Rosas  was  entirely  defeated.  Rosas,  who  had  commanded  in  person, 
tocceeded  in  escaping  from  the  fleld;  and,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  he  reached 
in  safety  the  house  of  the  British  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres.  From  thence,  with 
his  daughter,  he  proceeded  on  board  H.B.M.  steamer  Locust^  and  on  the  10th  of 
February  sailed  in  the  Conflict  steamer  for  England.*' 
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CIZAPTEBXEL 

JOUBVBT  TO  BAX  PAULO— NIOHT-TaATBLLUia — 8BBEA  DO  OUBATAO— THl  HXATM 
OP  THB  MOON  —  PBADB  TASCOXOBLLOfl  —  A3IT-HILL8 — TBOPBIBOfl  —  GUBI0U8 
ITEMS  OP  TBADB — TPIBAVOA — CITT  OP  SAN  PAULO— LAlf-STUDBNT8  AND  CON- 
TBNT8 — MB.  MAWB*8  BXPKBIBNCB  CONTRASTED — DESCBIPTION  OP  THB  CITY — 
BBSPBCT  POB  8.  PAULO— THB  YISIONABT  HOTBL-KBBPBB. 

On  my  return  fh>m  the  province  of  Santa  Catbarina  I  again 
touched  at  Paranagud,  and,  with  the  nsaal  slowness  which  charac- 
terized Brazilian  coast-travelling  a  few  years  ago,  I  came  leisurely 
to  Santos,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  city  of  San  Paulo.  A  young 
Brazilian  had  the  intention  of  accompanying  me  to  the  capital  of 
the  province;  but  when  I  informed  him  that  it  was  my  determina- 
tion to  start  for  the  interior  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Santos,  he  at 
first  laughed  at  me,  considering  it  an  impossibility,  and  intimated 
that  I  would  gladly  accept  the  proffered  hospitality  of  friends. 
When  he  found  me  unmoved  in  my  resolution,  he  dropped  his 
smiles,  and  looked  at  me  with  that  pity  which  is  bestowed  upon  the 
hopelessly  insane. 

At  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  set  out  alone.  I  have 
often  heard  exclamations  of  surprise,  from  those  who  have  never 
been  in  Brazil,  at  the  very  idea  of  journeying  without  a  com- 
panion in  a  land  which  their  imaginations  have  pictured  as  the 
abode  of  brigands  and  wild  beasts.  Though  I  have  compassed 
many  leagues  solus,  I  have  never  met  with  the  former,  and  the 
latter  have  been  quite  harmless.  My  horse,  in  size,  in  his  trap- 
pings, and  in  general  appearance,  was  befitting  a  Calmuck  Tartar. 
He  had  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  curry-comb,  but  got  over 
the  fine  road  which  leads  to  Cubitao  with  a  speed  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter-looking animal.  It  was  dark  before  I  reached  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  Bio  do  CubitSo;  and,  not  feeling  exactly  sure  of  a  Jiospe- 
dariay  I  rode  up  to  a  little  way-side  venda,  and  my  inquiries  were 

answered  very  satisfactorily  in  French.    The  same  man  I  saw  upon 
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my  retnniy  and  learned  from  him  that  he  came  to  Brazil  twenty 
years  ago  under  the  impression  that  gold  was  as  plentiful  as  paving- 
stones.  He  directed  me  to  an  inn  kept  by  a  German  beyond  th^ 
bridge.  Having  given  my  name  at  the  Begistro,  and  having  paid  a 
slight  toll,  I  clattered  over,  and  was  soon  at  the  house  of  the  Grei;- 
man.  I  felt  half  inclined  to  push  onward  over  the  mountains,  so  as 
to  make  San  Paulo  before  mid-day  of  the  morrow.  I  however  con- 
cluded to  refresh  myself  and  horse,  and  gave  orders  for  supper. 
The  refreshment,  so  far  as  sleep  was  concerned,  was  a  minus  quan- 
tity, and  at  an  early  hour  I  was  astride  my  steed  and  on  my  way 
up  the  Serra.  The  road  which  traverses  this  range  of  mountains 
is  probably  the  finest  in  Brazil,  with  the  exception  of  the  Imperial 
highway  to  Petropolis.  When  Dr.  Eadder  visited  this  portion  of 
the  Empire,  there  existed  a  very  excellent  road,  made  at  great  ex- 
pense; yet,  owing  to  its  steepness,  it  was  perfectly  impassable  for 
carriages.    His  description  of  that  route  is  as  follows: — 

''It  embraces  about  four  miles  of  solid  pavement  and  upward  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  angles  in  its  zigzag  course.  The  accom^ 
plishment  of  this  great  work  of  internal  improvement  was  esteemed 
worthy  of  commemoration  as  a  distinguished  event  in  the  colonial 
history  of  Portugal.  This  appears  from  a  discovery  made  on  my 
return.  Halting  on  the  peak  of  the  Serra,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  four  wrought  stones,  apparently  imported.  They  corresponded 
in  size  and  form  to  the  mile-stones  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
fidlen  prostrate.  One  lay  with  its  face  downward,  so  embedded  in 
the  earth  as  to  be— to  me  at  least — immovable.  From  the  others, 
having  removed  with  the  point  of  my  hammer  the  moss  and  rubbish 
by  which  the  tracery  of  the  letters  was  obscured,  I  deciphered  as 
follows: — 

"MAMA  I.EEGINA, 

NXSTE  ANNO,  1790. 

OMNIA  VINCIT  AMOB  SVBDITOEVM. 

FES  SE  ESTE  CAMINHO  NO  FELIS  GOVEB- 

NO  DO  ILLo  B  EX«  BERNARDO  JOSE  DB 

LORENO,  GENERAL  DESTA 

CAPITANIA. 
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<<  A  solid  pavement  up  this  monntaiiii-pasB  was  roDderod  essential 
from  the  liability  of  the  road  to  injury  by  the  continued  tread  of 
animals,  and  also  from  torrents  of  water  wiiieh  are  fireqnenUy  pre- 
cipitated down  and  across  it  in  heavy  rains.  Notwithstanding  the 
original  excellence  of  the  work,  maintained  as  it  had  been  by 
frequent  repairs,  we  were  obliged  to  encounter  some  gullies  and 
slides  of  earth,  which  would  have  been  thought  of  fearM  magni- 
tude had  they  not  been  rendered  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  heights  above  and  the  deep  ravines  which  ever  and  anon 
yawned  beneath  precipitous  embankments.  At  these  points  a  few 
false  steps  of  the  passing  animal  would  have  plunged  both  him  and 
his  rider  beyond  the  hope  of  rescue.  Our  ascent  was  rendered 
more  exciting  by  meeting  successive  troops  of  mules.  There  would 
first  be  heard  the  harsh  voice  of  the  tropeiros  urging  alimg  their 
beasts,  and  sounding  so  directly  above  as  to  seem  issuing  from 
the  very  clouds :  presently  the  clattering  of  hoo&  would  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  at  length  would  be  seen  the  animals,  erecHs 
auribus,  as  they  came  borne  almost  irresistibly  down  by  their 
heavy  burdens.  It  was  necessary  to  seek  some  halting-place 
while  the  several  divisions  of  the  troop  passed  by,  and  soon  their 
resounding  tread  and  the  echoing  voice  of  tiie  guides  would  be 
lost  in  the  thickets  beneath." 

The  above  description  of  the  road  was  strictly  true  fifteen  years 
ago;  but  now,  by  judicious  engineering,  the  grades  are  not  nearly 
so  steep,  and -at  a  vast  expense  the  whole  is  finely  macadamused. 
Still,  the  ascent  is  too  precipitous  for  heavily-laden  carriages.  But 
this  will  soon  be  remedied.  English  engineers  are  surveying  a 
route  into  the  interior  which  may  extend  as  &r  as  the  province 
of  Goyaz ;  and  it  is  the  fond  hope  of  the  Yergueiros  that  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  the  coffee  of  Campinas,  Ijimeira,  and  ltd  will 
be  brought  upon  wheels  to  Santos.  In  the  engraving  the  pre- 
sent comparatively  greatly-winding  highway  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  almost  perpendicular  road  made  by  the  early  Jesuits 
before  the  one  of  which  Dr.  Kidder  speaks.  The  Jesuits'  Boad 
is  the  dark  line  seeming  to  divide  the  conical  mountain  into 
equal  parts. 

As  I  pushed  up  with  my  sorry-looking  steed,  the  Serra  became 
enveloped  in  mist,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  see  a  rod  before  me;  but 
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iipon  my  return  the  monntamB  were  not  only  batlied  in  glorious 
nmlight,  bat  the  pbtins  beneath  and  the  distant  ocean  seemed 
brought  near,  as  by  magic.  There  was  a  wildnesa  and  Bnblimlty 
in  the  Undseape  which  I  have  not  seen  anrpaased  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bio.de  Janeiro.  Worn  the  ranunit  of  the  moantun  the  dark  and 
nigged  gorges  were  not  even  dothed  with  the  abundant  foliage 
whidi  is  found  everywhere  else.  Streams  bnrst  forth  from  some 
of  the  loftiest  peaks,  and  thondered  down  into  the  deep  ravines 
beneath. 


3f'  ? 


The  Jesuit  Yaeooncellos  made  the  ascent  of  this  Serra  two  hun- 
dred yosre  ago,  and  hie  description  of  the  soeneTy  is  eketched  with 
a  masteriy  hand;  but  his  estimate  of  the  altitade  was  certainly 
extraordinary : — 

"The  greater  part  of  the  way  yon  have  not  to  travel,  bnt  to  get 
<m  with  hands  and  feet,  and  by  the  roots  of  trees;  and  this  among 
SBCh  crags  and  precipices,  that  I  oonfess  my  flesh  trembled  when  I 
looked  down.  The  depth  of  the  valleys  is  tremendone,  and  the 
number  of  mountains,  one  above  another,  seems  to  leave  no  hope 
of  reaching  the  end.  When  you  tmey  you  are  at  the  summit  of 
one,  yoa  find  yourself  at  the  bottom  of  another  of  no  less  magni- 
tude.    True  it  is,  that  the  labor  of  ascent  is  recompeosed  firom  time 
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to  time;  for  when  I  seated  myself  upon  one  of  these  rocks,  and 
cast  my>  eyes  below,  it  seemed  as  though  I  was  looking  down  from 
the  heayen  of  the  moon,  and  tiiat  the  whole  globe  of  earth  lay 
beneath  my  feet.  A  sight  of  rare  beauty  fbr  the  diversity  of 
prospect,  of  sea  and  land,  plains,  forests,  and  mountain-tracks,  all 
various,  and  beyond  measure  delightful.  This  ascent,  broken  with 
shelves  of  level,  continues  till  you  reach  the  plains  of  Piratininga, 
in  the  second  region  of  the  air,  where  it  is  so  thin  that  it  seems  as 
if  those  who  newly  arrive  could  never  breathe  their  fill." 

Dr.  Kidder  thus  criticizes  Yasconcellos : — 

'<The  last  sentence  is  as  erroneous  as  the  preceding  are  graphic 
and  beautiful.  I  should  not,  however,  deem  it  necessary  to  correct 
the  statement,  had  not  Southey,  upon  its  authority,  represented 
this  ascent  to  continue  eight  leagues  to  the  very  site  of  S.  Paulo, 
which  is  upon  the  plains  of  Piratininga.  The  truth  is,  that  from 
the  summit  of  the  Serra,  before  stated  to  be  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  distance  to  S.  Paulo  is  about  thirty  miles,  over  a 
country  diversified  with  undulations,  of  which  the  prevailing 
declination,  as  shown  by  the  course  of  streams,  is  inland.  Never- 
theless, so  slight  is  the  variation  from  a  general  level,  that  the 
highest  point  within  the  city  of  S.- Paulo  is  estimated  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  altitude  with  the  summit  mentioned.  What  incon- 
venience would  be  experienced  from  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
at  such  an  elevation  may  be  easily  determined.'' 

It  however  appears  to  me  that  the  estimated  altitude  of  the 
Berra,  made  by  the  good  frade  Yasconcellos,  was  a  just  one  accord- 
ing to  his  standard;  for,  even  considering  that  he  did  not  have  the 
asthma,  to  go  up  a  steep  mountain,  (''the  heaven  of  the  moon" 
in  elevation,)  not  by  travelling,  "but  to  get  on  with  hands  and 
feet,  and  by  the  roots  of  trees,  and  this  among  such  crags  and 
precipices,"  was  assuredly  sufficient  to  make  one  pant  and  feel 
as  if  he  were  "in  the  second  region  of  the  air"  and  "could  never, 
breathe  his  fill."  I  once  encountered  a  tall,  lank  Califomian  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a  hot  and  sultry 
day :  the  pedestrian  gold-digger  had  set  his  &ee  toward  the  Pa- 
cific, while  I  was  seeking  the  jport  of  Aspinwall.  I  accosted  him, 
and  inquired  the  distance  to  Obispo,  (at  that  time  the  terminus  of 
the  Panama  Bailway.)    "Staranger,"  said  he,   "they  call  it  five 
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miles;  bat  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  ahoxitftve  hundred^  for  I  never 
have  been  so  tired  in  all  my  life."  He  estimated  distance  as  Frade 
Vasconcellos  estimated  the  altitude  of  the  Serra  de  CabatSo. 

Having  once  attained  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  I  galloped 
over  the  upland  plains,  feeling  more  uncomfortable  from  the  cold 
than  ever  before  in  Brazil.  At  ten  o'clock  I  reached  the  hotel  of 
M.  Lefevre,  a  Frenchman  from  Boussiilon,  at  whose  well-provided 
table  my  chilliness  was  soon  removed. 

The  plains  between  this  and  San  Paulo,  where  there  was  no  cul- 
tivation, were  dotted  by  termite-ant-hills  of  such  a  size  and  form 
as  to  remind  one  of  the  pictures  of  a  Hottentot  village.  In  some 
places  the  industrious  little  creatures  had  literally  ploughed  up 
the  ground  for  many  yards  around.  The  earth  composing  the 
outer  shell  of  these  insect-habitations  becomes  so  indurated  by 
the  action  of  the  sun  that  they  retain  their  original  erect  position 
and  oval  fbrm  for  scores  of  years. 

The  country  over  which  I  passed,  save  that  the  earth  has  a 
marked  ferruginous  appearance,  resembles  what  are  called  the 
<<  oak-openings"  of  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  San  Bernardo  there  are  considerable 
plantations  of  coffee  and  Chinese  tea. 

I  was  constantly  meeting  with  troops  of  mules  laden  with  coffee, 
on  their  way  to  Santos,  or  passing  others  returning  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  interior.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  ordinary 
transportation  to  and  from  the  coast  is  accomplished  with  no  incon- 
siderable regularity  and  system,  notwithstanding  the  manner. 
ICany  planters  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  beasts  to  convey  their 
entire  produce  to  market;  others  do  not,  but  depend  more  or  less 
upon  professional  carriers.  Among  these,  each  troop  is  imder 
diarge  of  a  conductor,  who  superintends  its  movements  and 
transacts  its  business.  They  generally  load  down  with  sugar  and 
other  agricurtural  products,  conveying,  in  return,  salt,  flour,  and 
every  variety  of  imported  merchandise.  I  was  informed  that  two 
hundred  thousand  mules  annually  arrived  with  their  burdens  at 
Santos.  A  gentleman  who  had  for  many  years  -employed  these  con- 
ductors in  the  transmission  of  goods  stated  that  he  had  seldom  or 
never  known  an  article  fail  to  reach  its  destination. 
'  The  Paulista  tropeiroe,  as  a  class,  differ  very  much  trom.  the 
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HineiroB  and  oondactors  that  visit  Bio  de  Janeiro.  Thej  have  a 
certain  wilj^ess  in  their  look^  which,  mingled  with  intelligence 
and  sometimes  benignity,  gives  to  their  countenance  altogether  a 
peculiar  expression^  They  universally  wear  a  large  pointed  knife, 
twisted  into  their  girdle  behind.  This  faca  de  ponta  is  peiiiaps 
more  essential  to  them  than  the  knife  of  the  sailor  is  to  him.  It 
serves  to  cat  wood,  to  mend  harnesses,  to  kill  and  dress  an  animal, 
to  carve  food,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  defend  or  to  assault. 
Its  blade  has  a  curve  peculiar  to  itself,  and,  in  order  to  be  approved, 
must  have  a  temper  that  will  enable  it  to  be  struck  through  a  thick 
piece  of  copper  without  bending  or  breaking,  l^is,  being  a  fovonte 
companion,  is  often  mounted  with  a  silver  handle,  and  sometimes 
encased  in  a  silver  sheath,  although  it  is  generally  worn  naked. 
Many  foreigners  (among  them  Englishmen)  have  purchased  these 
knives  to  take  home  as  curiosities,  not  knowing  that  they  were 
manu&ctured  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
France.  Lady  Emeline  Stewart  Wortley,  in  her  interesting  gossip- 
ing letters  from  the  New  World,  states  that  she  procured  in  Peru, 
as  a  great  curiosity,  a  poncho  <^  the  country,  so  that  she  might 
show  to  her  friends  in  !Ekigland  tiie  peculiar  costume  and  the  manu- 
factures of  the  people  who  are  descended  from  Oastilian  adven- 
turers and  the  subjects  of  Atahualpa.  Before  leaving  South 
America,  some  kind  friend  engaged  in  commerce,  not  wishing  Lady 
Bmeline  to  be  duped,  broke  her  pleasant  delusion  by  informing  hei^ 
that  the  poncho  in  question  was  from  the  looms  of  Scotland.  It 
might  also  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  beautiful  water-vases 
seen  by  foreigners  at  'Bio  de  Janeiro  are  manufactured  at  the  pot- 
teries in  Staffordshire,  and  are  sent  out  in  large  quantities  to  South 
America.  The  mysteries  of  the  supply  of  distant  countries  with 
the  productions  considered  as  peculiar  to  those  lands  would  form 
a  curious  book,  far  more  interesting  than  the  <<  blue-books"  of  Old 
England,  or  the  annual  <<Commeroe  and  Navigation''  issued  firom 
the  United  States  financial  department.'*' 

*  Paper  manufkotiired  in  New  England  bean  the  stamp  «  Bath  Post"  and  **  Paris." 
Iiarge  establishments  near  New  Tork  import  labels  and  wrapping-paper  from  France, 
to  put  in  and  around  hats  which  go  orer  the  Union  as  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.    Staffordshire  net  only  makes  water^aaes  supposed  in  South  America  to 
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Entrance  to  San  Paulo.  8C1 

I 

Before  the  sim  had  set,  I  saw  in  the  distance  the  city  of  San 
Paulo.  Its  elevated  position  on  a  small  table-land  that  springs  up 
ftom  the  plain,  and  its  many  towers  and  steeples  and  old  conventaal 
bnildings,  give  it  an  appearance  far  more  imposing  than  a  town  of 
greater  popolation.  Before  ascending  the  hill^  I  passed  the  pavi- 
licm  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  Ypiranga  to  commemorate  the 
declaration  of  Brazilian  independence  which  was  emphatically 
made  by  Dom  Pedro  I.  when  (September  7, 1822)  in  this  place  he 
exclaimed  "  Indq^endencia  ou  Morur'  Such  a  spot  should  be  hal- 
lowed in  the  thought  of  every  Brazilian^  as  well  as  memorable 
thronghout  the  world;  and  it  is  therefore  not  much  to  the  credit 
of  Brazil  or  to  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  fertile  in  patriots,  that  a 
more  fitting  monument,  of  '' enduring  brass  or  marble,"  has  not 
hitherto  been  erected  commemorative  of  an  event  of  such  vast 
national  interest. 

Eventide  was  setting  in  as  I  splashed  through  the  Tiete,  the  first 
of  the  La  Platan  affluents  that  I  had  crossed;  and  I  soon  ascended 
to  the  city.  When  I  entered  the  first  street,  I  felt  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  I  was  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  for,  though 
verdure  unchanging  can  be  seen  everywhere,  yet  in  Ihe  nights  of 
June  (which  answers  to  December  in  the  northern  hemisphere) 
there  is  experienced  a  chilliness  which  renders  overcoats,  comfort- 
able.  IGne  had  been  left  behind  by  accident,  and  not  only  my 
feelings  told  me  of  its  absence,  but,  beholding  several  law-students 
well  cloaked,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  my  carelessness  and  my 
consequent  suffering.  I  fell  into  conversation  with  the  young 
'^  limbs  of  the  law,"  and  found  them  exceedingly  afibble  and  com- 
municative, as  they  kindly  guided  me  to  the  hotel  of  Senhor  C. 
Observing  a  large  convent  near  at  hand,  I  remarked  that  a  new 
country  like  Braxil  had  little  need  of  a  body  of  monks  and  firiars. 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  earnest  and  ready  reply  of  one, 
who,  apparently  uttering  the  sentiments  of  the  party,  said,  <'No; 
Senhor,  we  need  none  of  them:  they  are  a  lazy  set;  and  we 
approve  of  what  the  Elng  of  Sardinia  has  recently  done  in  regard 


hftTe  b«en  nuiiiifiehired  on  the  spot,  but  drives  a  good  trade  with  stataes  of  the 
l^rgin,  siippoaed  to  be  the  prodnetioii  of  Italy  and  Franoe,  where  thej  adorn  so 
mmaj  hoiisee  of  the  peasantry. 
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to  convents."  Brazil  has  few  monks  in  her  splendid  conventual 
buildings,  and  those  few,  with  the  exception  of  the  Italian  Capu- 
chins, are  indolent,  luxurious,  and  licentious.  The  many  edifices 
already  secularized  are  used  for  state  arsenals,  provincial  palaces, 
libraries,  hospitals,  &c. 

I  could  not  but  contrast  my  introduction  to  S.  Paulo  with  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  3iawe,  who  nearly  half  a  century  ago  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  same  city.  In  my  case  I  rode  into  town  and 
went  to  the  hotel  in  the  same  manner  as  I  would  have  done  in 
Boston,  Liverpool,  or  Geneva.  But  Mr.  Mawe's  experience  with 
Brazil  was  immediately  succeeding  the  opening  of  the  country  by 
royal  decree  in  1808.  In  his  very  readable  "Travels"  he  says> 
''Our  appearance  at  S.  Paulo  excited  considerable  curiosity  among 
all  descriptions  of  people,  who  seemed  by  their  manner  never  to 
have  seen  an  Englishman  before.  The  very  children  testified  their 
astonishment, — some  by  running  away,  others  by  counting  our  fin- 
gers and  exclaiming  that  we  had  the  same  number  as  they.  Many 
of  the  good  citizens  invited  us  to  their  houses,  and  sent  for  their 
fHends  to  come  and  look  on  us.  As  the  dwelling  we  occupied  was 
very  large,  we  were  frequently  entertained  by  crowds  of  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  came  to  see  us  eat  and  drink.  It  was 
gratifying  to  us  to  perceive  that  this  general  wonder  subsided  into 
a  more  social  feeling:  we  met  teith  civil  treatment  everywhere,  and 
found  great  pleasure  in  a  more  refined  and  polished  company  than 
we  had  seen  in  the  Spanish  settlements." 

'  Though  San  Paulo  is  still  distinguished  for  its  ''  refined  and 
polished"  society,  it  is  hard  at  this  day  to  conceive  of  the  curiosity 
at  seeing  strangers  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  direct  con- 
sequences of  Portugal's  Japanese. policy  toward  the  colony  of  Brazil. 

S.  Paulo  is  situated  between  two  small  streams  upon  an  elevation 
of  gi^und,  the  surface  of  which  is  very  uneven.  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  and  not  laid  out  with  regard  to  system  or  general  regu- 
larity. They  have  narrow  side-walks,  and  are  paved  with  a  ferru- 
ginous conglomerate  closely  resembling  old  red  sandstone,  but  dif-^ 
fering  from  that  formation  by  containing  larger  fragments  of 
quartz, — thus  approaching  breccia. 

^  Some  of  the  bi^ildings  are  constructed  of  this  8t6ne;  but  the 
material  more  generally  used  in  the  construction  .of  houses  is  the 
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common  soil,  which,  being  slightly  moistened,  can  be  laid  up  into 
a  solid  wall.  The  method  is  to  dig  down  several  feet,  as  would  be 
done  for  the  foundation  of  a  stone  house,  then  to  commence  filling 
in  with  the  moistened  earth,  which  is  beaten  as  hard  as  possible. 
As  the  wall  rises  above  ground,  a  fhune  of  boards  or  planks  is  made 
to  keep  it  in  the  proper  dimensions,  which  curbing  is  moved  up- 
ward as  £Eist  as  may  be  necessary,  until  the  whole  is  completed. 
These  walls  are  generally  veiy  thick,  especially  in  large  buildings. 
They  are  capable  of  receiving  a  handsome  finish  within  and  with'^ 
out,  and  are  usually  covered  by  projecting  roofs,  which  preserve 
them  from  the  effect  of  rains.  Although  this  is  a  reasonable  pre- 
caution, yet  such  walls  have  been  known  to  stand  more  than  a 
hundred  years  without  the  least  protection.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  sun  they  become  indurated,  and  are  like  one  massive  brick, 
impervious  to  water,  while  the  absence  of  frost  promotes  their 
stability. 

From  San  Paulo  I  wrote  to  one  of  my  friends  at  Bio  a  letter, 
fit>m  which  I  take  the  following  extracts: — 

"  June  26,  1856. 

'^  I  am  in  a  cold  room, — such  cold  as  1  have  not  before  ex- 
perienced in  Brazil.  The  moon  is  shining  coldly;  men  creep 
about  in  cloaks,  (I  wish  I  had  one,)  and  the  only  thing  that 
possesses  caloric  is  the  candle  which  throws  its  dim  light  upon  this 
paper.  I  ought,  however,  to  except  the  stirring  strain  of  a  distant 
bugle,  that  really  fills  the  night-air  with  a  warming  melody. 

f '  Here  I  am  stopped,  because  people  do  nothing  d^appresaado 
(in  a  hurry)  in  Brazil.  I  put  my  two  boxes  ashore  at  Santos  on 
the  14th,  and  they  were  not  sent  forward  until  the  28d;  and 
to-day  I  passed  the  rancho  where  the  tro(yp  encamped  last  nights 
This  evening  they  have  reached  a  point  two  miles  beyond  San 
Paulo, — at  which  rate  they  will  attain  their  destination — ^Limeira 
— about  the  14th  of  July,  the  day  on  which  I  hope  to  sail  fr^m 
Bio  for  the  northern  provinces.  But  if  possible  I  shall  hire  extra 
mules,  overtake  my  boxes,  transfer  them  to  my  animals,  and  push 
on  so  as  to  reach  the  oolony  of  Yergueiro  (more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  here)  by  Saturday  night. 

'^Tell  Senhor  Fernando  Boche  that  his  friend,  Senhor  Seraphim, 
has  been  most  useful  and  kind  to  me,  running  over  the  whole  town' 
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to  procure  forme  the  requisite  aaimaLi.  Do  yon  think  that  am 
American  or  an  English  merchant  woold  have  done  as  m«ch|  late 
at  nighty  for  a  stranger  three  hours  after  his  arrival  t 

^  I  fear  you  will  find  me  quite  complainings  and  place  me  in  the 
category  of  those  trayelleis  who,  like  Smollett^  were  always  scold- 
ing and  grumbling  about  the  inconveniences  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  ^voyaging/  I  assure  you  that  I  take  things  aa 
much  like  a  philosopher  as  possible^ — eating  all  kinds  of  food  in 
all  sorts  of  places^  and  sle^^dng  where  I  would  have  scruples  aboot 
making  a  daylight  examination.  Fancy,  I  slept,  or  at  least  at- 
tempted it,  last  night  in  a  dirty  G^erman  A(Mpedaria,  with  a  wild 
parrot  overhead  and  my  Oalmuck  horse  haltered  just  the  other  side 
of  a  thin  partiticm :  so,  between  the  music  of  one  biting  his  chain, 
and  the  other  crunching  his  mUhOy  (Indian  com,)  I  got  a  very  small 
share  of  ^nature's  sweet  restorer/ 

^'Yesterday  1  left  Santos,  although  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  staart  for  the  intertor  the  same  day  that  I  arrived ; 
yet  my  kind  fHends,  the  Yergueiroe,  enabled  me  to  keep  my  w<ml 
which  I  gave  on  board  the  steamer,  to  the  effect  that  night  should 
see  me  on  my  way.  To«day  I  rode  thirty-two  miles,  which  you 
know,  as  PauHstas  travel,  is  a  good  day's  journey.  As  I  drew  neat 
to  San  Paulo  and  gased  upon  the  g^eeen.  ptairies  dotted  by  herds^ 
the  white  houses  surrounded  by  trees,  and  in  the  background  tiie 
distant  mountains,  I  seemed  to  behold,  as  in  years  gone  by,  the 
like  scenes  of  Burgundy,  Piedmont,  and  Nortiiumberland. 

^'I  felt  a  move  profound  respect  for  San  Paulo  than  for  iany  South 
American  mty  that  I  have  yet  visited.  It  was  larger  thfm  I  anti-^ 
eipated,  and  its  houses,  with  their  overhanging  eaves,  give  it  an 
f^vpearmce  not  unlike  that  of  Yevay,  on  the  Lake  of  Greneva. 
These  eaves,  I  should  say,  extend  over  the  streets  ^ve  or  six  fbet, 
protecting  the  passers-by  from  the  rain  and  sun,  and  givinga  Swiss 
pkturesqueness  to  the  whole. 

^J£y  feelings  of  respect,  however,  arose  not  from  the  size  of  the 
dty,  nor  frxnn  its  pioturesqueness,  but  because  there  is  a  tnore  in^ 
trikotoal  and  a  less  commercial  air  about  the  people  than  you  se^ 
elsewhere  in  Brazil.  You  do  not  hear  the  word  dinheiro  eonstantiy 
ringing  in  your  ear,  as  at  "B&o  de  Janeiro.  There  are  no  less  thian 
five  huadted  law<«tudei^Hr  fat  the  legal  college  here  estaMlsbed,  an^ 
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their  appearance  really  recalls  the  Dane  law-school  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  students  of  Heidelberg.  The  genus  student  is 
the  same  the  world  over; — fall  of  pranks^  ton,  and  mischief.  The 
week  of  my  arrival;  several  scores  of  these  fellows  had  ^kicked  up 
a  row*  (as  one  of  them  elegantly  expressed  it)  at  the  theatre,  so 
that  the  President  of  the  province  ordered  a  strong  police-force  to 
be  present  at  the  next  representation;  and  it  was  not  without  dif- 
fioulty  that  order  was  preserved.   . 

'^In  entering  the  city;  I  fell  in  with  a  number  of  these  young 
legalists;  who  conducted  me  to  the  hotel  where  many  of  their 
classmates  were  whiling  away  their  time  at  billiards;  and;  judging 
from  the  sound  of  rolling  balls  and  'lucky  hits'  at  this  late  hour, 
one  would  suppose  they  will  have  little  opportunity  for  preparing 
their  morning  lesson.     The  hotel-keeper  is  a  young  Brazilian; 

educated  at ^'S;in  Kova  FribourgO;and8peak8veiy  good  English. 

He  has  too  many  projects,  however,  to  succeed.  His  last  plan  is 
to  establish  a  sort  of  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  for  concerts,  exhi- 
bitions, and  recreation  generally,  at  Bio  de  Janeiro.  His  chosen 
spot  for  this  purpose  is  on  the  Praia  Yermelha,  not  &r  from  the 
Sugar-Loaf.  Speaking  of  gardens,  I  am  reminded  of  plantations, 
and  will  only  say  that  to-day  I  saw  immense  plantations  of  what  I 
had  first  supposed  to  be  coffeC;  but  which  proved  to  be  genuine 
Chinese  'green  tea.' 

''But  now  to  bed:  if  rolling  billiard-balls  will  let  me  sleep,  I  will 
be  refreshed  for  the  journey  of  to-morrow. 

"P.S.  Wednesday  morning. — ^I  have  a  horse,  a  conductor,  and 
two  mules,  and  shall  be  off  in  a  few  moments.  You  will  next  hear 
from  me  at  limeira.^' 
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HlfTOBT  or  SAH  PAULO— TIBEXSTBIAL  TAMADISM — ^EBTSftSIS  OF  THB  JBSITITB— > 
XHSLATBMBMT  OF  THB  IHDIAIIS — HI8TOBI0AL  DATA — TBI  AOADIJCT  OF  LAWfr— 
00VB8B  or  BTUDT — ^DlfTIHOVISHBB  MBB — THB  ABDBADAt— ^OSi  BOHIVACIO— 
ABTOHIO  CABL08 — ^ALYABBS  MAOHADO—TBBQinilBO— BISHOP  MOUBA — ^A  TISIT 
TO  JBUO— PBOPOSmOX  TO  ABOLISH  OBUBAOT — ^AB  IBTSBBSTIBO  BOOK — ^THB 
DBATH  or  ABTOXIO  CABLOS  BB  ABDBABA  —  HIGH  BULOGIUM  —  MI88I0HABT 
BTFOBTS  IN  BAB  PAULO— BABLT  AMB  PBB8BHT  OOBDITIOH  OP  THB  PBOTIBCB — 
B08PITALITIB8  OP  A  PAOBI — ■NCOUBAGBMBNTS — ^THB  PIOPLX — ^PBOPOSITIOB  TO 
THB    PBOVINOIAL    A88BMBLT — BB8POB8B— BI8ULT — ADBBNBA — ^PBBSBHT    BBOOU- 

•      BA0B1IB1IT8. 

The  history  of  San  Paolo  takes  as  back  to  an  early  period  in  the 
settlement  of  the  New  World  by  Europeans.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  that,  in  1531,  Martin  Affonso  de  Sooza  founded  S.  Vicente, 
the  first  town  in  the  captaincy,  which  for  a  long  time  bore  the 
same  appellation.  There  had  previously  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  an  individual  by  l^e'  name  of  JoSo  Eamalho,  who  had  ao- 
qnired  the  language  of  the  native  tribes  and  secured  influence 
among  them  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  one  of  their  principal 
caciques.  Through  his  interposition,  peace  was  secured  with  the 
savages  and  the  interests  of  the  colony  were  fostered.  By  degrees 
the  settlement  extended  itself  inland,  and  in  1558  some  of  the 
Jesuits  who  accompanied  Thom^  de  Souza,  the  first  captain-general, 
fonnd  their  way  to  the  region  styled  the  plains  of  Piratininga,  and 
selected  the  elevated  locality  on  which  the  dty  now  stands,  as  the 
site  of  a  village,  in  which  they  commenced  to  gather  together  and 
instruct  the  Indians. 

Having  erected  a  small  mud  cottage  on  the  spot  where  their 
college  was  subsequently  built,  they  proceeded*  to  consecrate  it  by 
a  mass,  recited  on  the  25th  of  January,  1554.  That,  being  the  day 
on  which  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  celebrated  by  the  Eoman 
Chnrch,  gave  the  name  of  the  apostle  to  the  town,  and  subsequently 
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to  the  province.  St.  Paul  is  still  considered  the  patron  saint  of 
both.  A  confidential  letter,  written  by  one  of  l^ese  Jesuits  to  his 
brethren  in  Portugal,  in  addition  to  many  interesting  particulars 
on  other  subjects,  contains  the  following  passage,  which  may  serve 
to  show  how  the  country  appeared  to  those  who  saw  it  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago.  This  letter  exists  in  a  manuscript  book  taken 
from  the  Jesuits  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  fh)m  Brazil,  and 
still  presei*ved  in  the  National  Library  at  Bio  de  Janeiro.  Its  date 
is  1560.  Kb  part  of  it  is  known  to  have  been  hitherto  rendered 
into  English  previous  to  the  translation  made  by  Eev.  Dr.  Kidder.  ' 

<<For  Christ's  sake,  dearest  brethren,  I  beseech  you  to  get  rid  of 
the  bad  idea  you  have  hitherto  entertained  of  Brazil:  to  speak  the 
truth,  if  there  were  a  paradise  on  earth,  I  would  say  it  now  existed 
here.  And  if  I  think  so,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  who  will  not. 
Bespecting  spiritual  matters  and  the  service  of  God,  they  are 
prospering,  as  I  have  before  told  you;  and  as  to  temporal  affairs, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  desired.  Melancholy  cannot  be  found  here, 
unless  you  dig  deeper  for  it  than  were  the  fbundations  of  the  palace 
of  S.  Boque.  There  is  not  a  more  healthy  place  in  the  world,  nor 
a  more  pleasant  country,  abounding  as  it  does  in  all  kinds  of  fruit 
and  food,  so  as  to  leave  me  no  desire  for  those  of  Europe.  If  in 
Portugal  you  have  fowls,  so  do  we  in  abundance,  and  very  cheap; 
if  you  have  mutton,  we  here  have  wild  animals,  whose  flesh  is 
decidedly  superior;  if  you  have  wine  there,  I  aver  that  I  find  my- 
self better  off  with  such  water  as  we  have  here  than  with  the 
wines  of  Portugal.  Do  you  have  bread,  so  do  I  sometimes,  and 
always  what  is  better,  since  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  flour  of 
this  country  (mandioca)  is  more  healthy  than  your  bread.  As  to 
firuits,  we  have  a  great  variety;  and,  having  these,  I  say  let  any 
one  eat  those  of  the  old  country  who  likes  them.  What  is  more, 
in  addition  to  yielding  all  the  year,  vegetable  productions  are  so 
easily  cultivated  (it  being  hardly  necessary  to  plant  them)  that 
nobody  can  be  so  poor  as  to  be  in  want.  As  to  recreations,  yours 
are  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  what  we  have  here. 

'<Now,  I  am  desirous  that  some  of  you  should  come  out  and  put 
these  matters  to  the  test;  since  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my  opinion, 
that,  if  any  one  wishes  to  live  in  a  terrestrial  paradise,  he  should 
not  stop  short  of  Brazil.    Let  him  that  doubts  my  word  come  an^ 
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see.  Some  will  bbj,  What  sort  of  a  life  oan.  that  man  lead  who 
sleeps  in  a  hammock  swung  upin  the  air  ?  liet  me  tell  them,  the^r 
have  no  idea  what  a  fine  arrangement  this  is.  I  had  a  bed  witk 
mattresses,  bnt,  my  physician  advising  me  to  sleep  iu  a  hammock,  I 
found  the  latter  so  much  preferable,  that  I  never  have  been  able  to 
take  the  least  satisfaction,  or  rest  a  single  night,  upon  a  bed  since. 
Others  may  have  their  opinions,  but  these  are  mine,  fbunded  upon 
experience." 

The  Jesuits,  unhappily,  did  not  find  this  paradise  to  be  perenniaL 
Their  benevolence,  and  their  philanthropic  devotedness  to  the  In* 
dians,  brought  down  upon  them  the  hatred  of  their  countrymen, 
the  Portuguese,  and  of  the  Mamalucos,  as  the  half-breeds  were 
denominated.  These  two  classes  commenced  at  an  early  day  the 
enslavement  of  the  aboriginals,  and  they  continued  it  through  sao- 
cessive  generations,  with  a  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  perseverance 
that  has  seldom  found  parallel.  As  the  Jesuits  steadfastly  opposed 
their  cruelties,  the  Portuguese  resorted  to  every  means  of  annoy- 
ance against  them.  They  ridiculed  the  savages  for  any  complianoe 
with  the  religious  formalities  in  which  they  were  so  diligently  in- 
structed,—encouraging  them  to  continue  in  their  heathen  vices,  and 
even  in  the  abominations  of  cannibalism.  Nevertheless,  these  mis- 
sionaries did  not  labor  without  considerable  success.  The  Govern- 
ment was  on  their  side,  but  was  unable  to  protect  them  from  the 
persecutions  of  their  brethren,  who,  although  calling  themselves 
Christians,  were  as  insensible  to  the  fear  of  Ood  as  they  were 
regardless  of  the  rights  of  men.  From  the  pursuit  of  their  ima- 
gined interest,  nothing  could  deter  them  but  positive  force.  As  the 
Indians  were  driven  back  into  the  wilds  of  the  interior,  through 
fear  of  the  slave-hunters,  the  Jesuits  sought  them  out,  and  carried 
to  l^em  the  opportunities  of  Christian  worship  and  instruction.  It 
was  thus  that  a  commencement  was  made  to  the  celebrated  Seduc- 
tions of  Paraguay,  which  occupy  so  wide  a  space  in  the  early 
history  of  South  America.  Sometimes  the  Paulistas  would  dis- 
guise themselves  in  the  garb  of  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  decoy  the 
natives  whom  they  wished  to  capture.  At  other  times  they  as- 
saulted the  Beductions,  or  villages  of  neophytes,  boasting  that  the 
priests  were  very  serviceable  in  thus  gathering  together  their 
prey. 
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Yolontary  expeditions  of  these  slave-hnnters,  styled  handdraSj 
spent  months^  and  sometimes  years,  in  the  most  cruel  and  deso- 
lating wars  against  the  native  tribes.  Instigated  by  the  lost  of 
homan  plunder,  some  penetrated  into  what  is  now  the  interior  of 
Bolivia  on  the  west;  while  oilers  reached  the  very  Amazon  on  the 
north.  As  the  Indians  became  thinned  off  by  these  remorseless 
aggressions,  another  enterprise  presented  itself  as  a  stimulant  to 
their  avarice.  It  was  that  of  hunting  for  gold.  Success  in  the 
latter  enterprise  created  new  motives  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
former.  Slaves  must  be  had  to  work  the  mines.  Thus,  the  exter- 
mination of  the  native  tribes  of  Brazil  progressed,  for  scores  of 
years,  with  fearful  rapidity.  One  result  of  these  expeditions  was 
an  enlargement  of  the  territories  of  Portugal  and  an  extension 
of  settlements.  By  the  growth  of  these  settlements  four  large 
provinces  were  populated.  They  have  since  been  set  off  fh>m  that 
of  S. Paulo,  in  the  fbllowing  order: — ^Minas-Geraes,  in  1720;  Eio 
Grande  do  Sul,  in  1788 ;  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso,  in  1748. 

During  the  period  when  Portugal  and  her  colonies  were  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  families 
became  inhabitants  of  the  captaincy  of  S.  Paulo;  and  when,  in 
1640,  l^at  dominion  came  to  an  end,  a  numerous  party  disposed 
itself  to  resist  the  Government  of  Portugal.  They  proceeded  to 
proclaim  one  Amador  Bueno,  king;  but  this  individual  had  the 
sagacity  and  patriotism  peremptorily  to  decline  the  dignity  his 
fHends  were  anxious  to  confer  upon  him.  The  Paulistas  have 
been  subsequently  second  to  none  in  their  loyalty  to  the  legitimate 
Government  of  the  country;  unless,  indeed,  the  unhappy  disturb- 
ances that  occurred  among  them  in  the  years  1841-42  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  an  exception  to  this  remark.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

Ky  colleague  remained  many  days  in  the  provincial  capital,  and 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  institutions  and  great  men : — 

<<The  Academy  of  Laws,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  denominated,  the 
University  of  S.  Paulo,  ranks  first  among  all  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  the  Empire.  I  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity  for  visit- 
ing it,  being  introduced  by  the  secretary  and  acting  president,  Dr. 
Brotero.    This  gentleman — ^whose  lady  is  a  native  of  the  United 

States — deserves  honorable  mention,  not  only  for  the  zeal  and 
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ability  with  which  he  administers  the  afEairs  of  the  institution 
of  which  he  has  since  become  the  president,  bat  also  as  an  author. 
He  has  published  a  standard  work  on  the  Principles  of  Natural 
LaW;  and  a  treatise  upon  Maritime  Prizes. 

« The  edifice  of  the  Curso  Juridico  was  originally  constructed  as 
a  convent  by  the  Franciscan  monks,  whom  the  Government  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it  for  its  present  more  profitable  use.  Being 
larger  and  well  built,  a  few  alterations  rendered  it  quite  suitable 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  required.  The  lecture  and  recita- 
tion rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  the  professors'  rooms  and  library 
on  the  second;  these,  together  with  an  ample  court-yard,  compose 
the  whole  establishment,  save  two  immense  chapels  still  devoted 
to  their  original  design.  In  one  of  these  I  found  several  very 
decent  paintings,  and  also  an  immense  staging,  upon  which  work- 
men were  engaged  finishing  the  stucco-work  upon  the  principal 
arch  of  the  vaulted  roof.  Both  chapels  abounded  with  mytho- 
logical representations  of  the  patron  saint,  both  in  images  and 
colors.  The  library  of  the  institution,  containing  seven  thousand 
volumes,  is  composed  of  the  collection  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Franciscans,  a  part  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  convent  by  the 
Bishop  of  Madeira;  the  library  of  a  deceased  bishop  of  S.  Paulo; 
a  donation  of  seven  hundred  volumes  from  the  first  director ;  and 
some  additions  ordered  by  the  (Government.  It  was  not  over- 
stocked with  books  upon  law  or  belles-lettres,  and  was  quite  defi- 
cient in  the  department  of  science.  The  only  compensation  for 
such  deficiencies  was  a  superabundance  of  unread  and  unreadable 
tomes  on  theology.  Among  all  these,  however,  there  was  not  to 
be  found  a  single  copy  of  the  Bible— the  fountain  of  all  correct 
theology — in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country;  a  rarer 
volume  than  which,  at  least  in  former  years,  could  scarcely  have 
been  mentioned  at  S.  Paulo.  This  particular  deficiency  I  had  the 
happiness  of  supplying  by  the  donation  of  Pereira's  Portuguese 
translation,  bearing  this  inscription : — 

<'A0  BIBLIOTHSOA  DA  AOADEMIA  JUBIDICA  DB  S.  PAXTLO 

DA  800ISDADS  BIBLICA  AMERIOANA 

PELO  BEU  CORRESPONDENTS 

<„  «  «  D.  P.  Kidder. 

16  de  FeVo  de  1889.  J 
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^'The  history  and  statistics  of  the  institation  were  kindly  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  secretary;  in  a  paper,  from  which  the 
following  abstract  is  translated : — 

"The  Academy  of  the  Legal  and  Social  Sciences  of  the  city  of 
S.  Paulo  was  created  by  a  law  dated  Angast  11,  1827.  It  was  for- 
mally opened,  by  the  first  professor.  Dr.  Jose  Maria  de  Aveliar 
Brotero,  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1828, — Lieutenant-General  Jos6 
Arouche  de  Toledo  Rendon  being  first  director. 

"The  statutes  by  which  it  is  governed  were  approved  by  law, 
November  7,  1831. 

"The  studies  of  the  preparatory  course  are — Latin,  French, 
English,  Ehetoric,  Eatiooal  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Greometry,  His- 
tory, and  Geography. 

"The  re^ar  course  extends  through  five  years.  The  several 
professorships  are  thus  designated : — 

^^First  Year, — Ist  professorship,  Philosophy  of  Law,  Public  Law, 
Analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  and  Eoman  Law. 

"Second  Year. — 1st  professorship,  Continuation  of  the  above  sub- 
jects. International  Law,  and  Diplomacy ;  2d  professorship.  Public 
Ecclesiastical  Law. 

"Third  Year, — Ist  professorship.  Civil  Laws  of  the  Empire; 
2d  professorship.  Criminal  Laws,  Theory  of  the  Criminal  Process. 

"Fourth  Year. — 1st  professorship,  Continuation  of  Civil  Law; 
2d  professorship.  Mercantile  and  Maritime  Law. 

"Fifth  Year. — 1st  professorship,  Political  Economy;  2d  professor- 
ship. Theory  and  Practice  of  Greneral  Law,  adapted  to  the  Code  of 
the  Empire. 

"The  age  of  sixteen  years  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  pre- 
paratory studies  are  requisite  in  order  to  enter  the  regular  course. 
No  student  can  advance  without  having  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  on  the  studies  of  the  preceding  year.  When  the 
examinations  of  the  fiflh  year  are  passed  acceptably,  the  Academy 
confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  every  Bachelor  is 
entitled  to  present  theses  on  which  to  be  examined  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

"In  examinations  on  the  course,  students  are  interrogated  by 
three  professors  for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  each.  Com- 
petitors for  the  Doctorate    are    required   to  argue  upon  their 
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theses  with  sine  professors  suecessiyely,  each  discussion  lasting 
half  an  hoar.  At  the  end  of  each  examination,  the  professors, 
by  secret  ballot^  determine  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the 
candidate. 

"In  order  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  above  course  of 
study,  it  should  be  remarked  that,  in  its  arrangement,  the  tFni- 
versity  of  Goimbra  was  followed  as  a  modeL  The  education  im- 
parted by  it  may  be  formal  and  exact  in  its  way,  but  can  never  be 
popular.  The  Brazilian  people  look  more  to  utility  than  to  the 
antiquated  forms  of  a  Portuguese  university ;  and  I  apprehend  it 
will  be  found  necessary,  ere  long,  in  order  to  secure  students  at 
the  University  of  S.  Paulo,  to  condense  and  modernize  the  course 
of  instruction." 

In  1855,  the  prosperity  of  the  Law-Academy  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt,  as  at  that  time  there  were  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  students  in  the  five  classes,  and  three  hundred  more  in 
the  preparatory  course,  which,  by  recurring  to  their  list  of  studies, 
I  find  (niintis  the  Greek  language)  to  be  very  similar  to  the  studies 
in  most  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Under  Senhor  Brotero,  the 
institution  at  San  Paulo  has  become  exceedingly  popular,  and, 
doubtless,  is  far  more  practical  than  in  the  first  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  here  and  at  the  Pemambuco  Law-School  (which  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  twenty  students  in  the  regular  course) 
that  the  statesmen  of  Brazil  receive  that  education  which  so  much 
better  fits  them  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  various  legis- 
lative assemblies  of  their  land  than  any  preparatives  that  exist  in 
the  Spanish-American  countries. 

"My  sojourn  at  S.  Paulo,"  continues  Dr.  Kidder,  "was  rendered 
increasingly  interesting  by  repeated  interviews  with  several  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  province.  One  evening,  while  walking  in 
company  with  several  gentlemen  in  the  extensive  gardens  of  Senhor 
Eaphael  Tobias  d'Aguiar,  a  popular  ex-president  of  the  province 
and  one  of  its  largest  land-proprietors,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  different  foreign  travellers  in  Brazil.  Mawe  was  recol- 
lected by  some ;  but  St.  Hilaire,  the  French  botanist,  enjoyed  the 
highest  consideration  of  all,  as  having  accomplished  his  task  in  the 
most  thorough  manner. 

"Senhor  Baphael  related  a  very  interesting  anecdote,  commnni- 
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cated  to  him  by  St.  Hilaire.  A  poor  man  in  England,  in  reading 
the  work  of  Mr.  Mawe,  had  become  bo  enthusiastic  with  the  idea 
of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  riches  of  Brazil,  that,  in  order  to  get 
to  the  conntry,  he  actually  came  out  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant. 
A^r  reaching  ^o  de  Janeiro,  he  had  by  some  means  found  his 
way  up  the  Serras  into  the  interior,  where  his  industrious  exer- 
tions had  been  rewarded  with  success,  and  where  the  botanist 
found  him  actually  possessed  of  a  fortune. 

'<  Among  the  distinguished  men  of  S.  Paulo,  I  will  first  mention 
the  Andradas, — three  brothers,  whose  fiunily  residence  is  Santos. 
These  brothers  were  all  educated  at  the  University  of  Coimbra,  in 
Portugal,  and  received  the  degrees  of  Doctors  in  Jurisprudence  and 
Philosophy,  and  the  younger  that  of  Mathematics. 

<' Jos^  Bonifacio,  the  eldest,  after  his  graduation,  travelled  several 
years  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,— devoting  himself  mean- 
while to  scientific  researches,  the  results  of  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  publish  in  Brazil.  On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  was  created 
Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  Coimbra,  and  of  Medicine  in  Lisbon. 
While  engaged  in  these  professorships,  he  published  several  trea- 
tises of  much  merit,  among  which  was  a  dissertation  on  'The 
Necessity  of  Planting  New  Forests  in  Portugal,  and  particularly 
of  Fir-Trees  along  the  Sandy  Coasts  of  the  Sea-Shore.'  His  valor 
was  called  out  by  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  when  he  organized  and 
headed  a  body  of  students  who  determined  to  do  what  they  could 
toward  repelling  the  army  of  Napoleon.  In  1819  he  returned  to 
Brazil  in  time  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  of  inde- 
pendence. 

^Antonio  Carlos  returned  to  Brazil  soon  after  having  completed 
his  education.  In  the  year  1817,  while  executing  l^e  office  of 
Ouvidor  in  Pemambuco,  he  was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
conspirators  in  a  revolt  which  broke  out  at  that  time.  He  was 
sent  to  Bahia  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  four 
yelirs.  As  a  proof  of  his  philanthropy  as  well  as  of  his  indomitable 
energy  of  mind,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he  spent  this  long 
period  almost  exclusively  in  instructing  a  number  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners  in  rhetoric,  foreign  languages,  and  the  elements  of 
sdence.  Being  at  length  liberated,  he  returned  to  San  Paulo, 
where  he  was  shortly  afterward  elected  deputy  for  that  province 
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in  the  Cortes  of  Lisbon.  He  assumed  his  duties  in  that  body^  and 
remained  in  it  until  the  increasing  insults  and  aggravations  which 
were  heaped  upon  the  Brazilians,  without  the  hope  of  redrese, 
forced  him  and  several  of  his  colleagues,  among  whom  was  Feijo, 
to  withdraw  and  embark  secretly  for  England.  Having  arrived  at 
Falmouth,  l^ey  published  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  motives 
which  induced  them  to  desert  the  Cortes  and  to  quit  Lisbon. 
Thence  they  returned  to  their  native  country. 

<' Martin  Francisco,  the  younger  brother,  had  won  high  dis- 
tinctions as  a  scholar,  and,  from  early  life,  was  the  frequent 
subject  of  political  honor.  At  the  first  organization  of  the 
Imperial  Grovemment  he  was  created  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
in  this  capacity  did  the  country  important  service, — his  elder 
brother  being  at  the  same  time  Minister  of  State  and  of  Foreign 
AfElairs.  At  this  period  the  three  brothers  were  all  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  which  convened  to  prepare  a  Constitution 
for  the  Empire. 

'' Before  the  discussions  of  that  body  were  brought  to  a  close,  the 
Emperor  was  induced,  by  the  coalition  of  two  minor  parties,  to 
dismiss  the  Andrada  Ministry  and  to  appoint  Boyalists  as  their 
successors.  The  powerful  opposition  which  the  brothers  imme- 
diately arrayed  against  those  by  whom  they  had  been  supplanted 
made  the  position  of  the  new  Ministry  and  that  of  the  Emperor 
also  extremely  embarrassing.  Attacks  produced  recrimination, 
until  the  Emperor  at  length  resolved  upon  the  rash  and  desperate 
expedient  of  dissolving  the  Assembly  by  force,  which  he  succeeded 
in  accomplishing,  and  then  apprehended  the  three  brothers  Andrada 
and  a  few  others  who  were  leaders  of  the  opposition.  They  were 
all,  without  the  least  examination  or  trial,  conveyed  on  board  a 
vessel  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  transported  to  France. 

<<  Their  time  in  Europe  was  not  idly  spent.  Already  acquainted 
with  all  the  more  important  modem  languages,  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  literary  pursuits  and  the  society  of  the  learned  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  students. 

'<Li  the  year  1828,  the  two  younger  brothers  returned  to  Bio, 
and,  after  a  short  detention  in  the  prison  of  the  Ilha  das  Cobras, 
received  a  f\ill  pardon  from  the  Emperor.  Jos^  Bonifiicio  came  out 
in  1829  from  France. 
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"The  French  admiral,  who  had  known  hiin  in  Europe,  sent  im- 
mediately to  offer  him  every  attention;  bat  Andrada  requested 
him  to  make  no  demonstration,  as  he  was  very  uncertain  how  he 
might  be  received.  But  as  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  ship  was 
known,  Calmon,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  went  immediately  on 
board  to  offer  his  congratulations  and  every  kind  civility.  On 
Andrada's  interview  with  the  Emperor,  it  is  said  that  the  latter 
proposed  an  embrace,  and  that  all  the  past  should  be  forgotten. 
Andrada  replied,  with  Eoman  firmness,  that  the  embrace  he  would 
most  cheerfully  give,  but  to  forget  the  past  was  impossible. 

"The  Emperor  then  proposed  to  him  to  enter  into  the  Ministiy, 
but  he  declined,  assuring  His  Majesty  that  he  only  returned  to 
Brazil  to  live  in  retirement.  Nevertheless,  Jos6  Bonifacio,  in  his 
old  age,  was  the  individual  to  whom  the  Emperor,  on  hi^  abdica- 
tion, confided  the  guardianship  of  his  children.  He  had  then 
proved  the  faithlessness  of  many  of  those  officious  partisans  who 
bad  urged  him  forward  in  his  attempted  overthrow  of  the  men 
who  were  his  earliest  and  most  devoted  friends.  The  Emperor 
had  learned,  by  painful  experience,  how  to  appreciate  real 
patriotism. 

"Antonio  Carlos  and  Martin  Francisco  had  no  sooner  returned 
to  their  native  province,  than  they  were  immediately  restored  by 
their  countrymen  to  important  offices,  and  have  ever  since  retained 
a  prominent  position  in  the  national  councils.  They  have,  more- 
over, continued  l^e  same  ardent  and  fearless  advocates  of  their 
principles  that  they  were  in  early  life. 

"It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  Hhe  Andradas,  when 
in  power,  were  arbitrary,  and,  when  out  of  place,  factious;  but 
their  views  were  ever  great,  and  their  probity  unimpeachable.' 
Their  disinterestedness  was  manifest,  and  is  deserving  of  eulogy. 
Title  and  wealth  were  within  their  reach ;  but  they  retired  from 
office  undecorated,  and  in  honorable  poverty.  In  many  of  their 
acts  they  were  doubtless  censurable;  yet,  when  the  critical  circum- 
stances of  Brazil  at  the  period  are  taken  into  consideration,  surely 
some  apology  may  be  made  for  their  errors.  When  old  age  re- 
quired Joe^  Bonifkoio  to  withdraw  from  public  business,  he  retired 
to  the  beautifril  island  of  Paqueta,  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
He  died  in  1888 ;  and,  if  there  is  any  one  flftct  that  more  loudly 
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than  another  upbraids  the  lack  of  literary  enterpriBe  in  Brasil;  it 
is  that  no  memoir  of  80  distinguished  an  individual  has  made  its 
appearance,  or,  so  £Eir  as  I  could  learn  from  his  brothers,  was  ever 
contemplated. 

''Both  Antonio  Carlos  and  Martin  Francisco  are  distinguished, 
powerful  orators.  The  latter  is  clear,  expressive,  and  chaste  in 
his  diction ;  the  former  is  fluent,  impetuous,  and  sometimes  extra- 
vagant. Antonio  Carlos  is  particularly  fond  of  l^e  arena  of  debate, 
and  few  questions  come  before  the  Provincial  or  National  Assembly 
which  are  not  subjected  to  the  searching  analysis  of  his  acute  mind 
and  to  the  oflen-dreaded  ordeal  of  his  flaming  rhetoric.  His  speeches 
abound  in  beautiful  illustrations  from  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  English  poets;  and,  when  discussing  questions  of  jurisprudence 
and  diplomacy,  his  references  display  a  critical  acquaintance  with 
standard  English  authors  upon  those  subjects.  As  a  random  speci- 
men of  his  style  of  eloquence,  I  will  translate  a  paragraph  from  bis 
speech  in  the  General  Assembly  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  in  1839,  on  the 
much-debated  question  whether  foreign  troops  should  be  hired  to 
compose  the  standing  army  of  the  Empire. 

''After  having  gone  through  with  an  elaborate  argument,  he 
says,  'I  am  unwilling  to  weary  the  house.  I  have  proved  that  the 
measure  is  anti-constitutional,  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  dignity 
of  Brazil,  that  it  is  useless,  that  it  is  impolitic,  and  that  it  will  be 
oppressive  to  the  nation. 

" '  Now  1  must  close.  It  pains  me  to  think  that  such  a  measure 
can  possibly  be  approved.  Such  is  the  aversion  I  cherish  toward 
it,  that  I  am  caused  to  fear  that,  if  it  should  pass,  some  of  our 
citizens  will  wish  themselves  alienated  irom  the  land  of  their  birth; 
alienated,  I  was  about  to  say,  from  a  degraded  nation.  But  this 
tongue  cannot  utter  such  a  reproach,  nor  this  heart  anticipate 
such  an  injury,  to  the  Brazilian  people. 

"'Every  night,  when  I  seek  rest  upon  my  humble  couch,  the 
flrst  act  of  devotion  I  render  to  God  is  a  thanksgiving  that  I  was 
born  upon  this  blessed  soil, — ^in  a  country  in  which  innocence  and 
liberty  were  natives,  but  from  which  they  temporarily  fled  away 
on  the  approach  of  those  iron  fetters  of  social  bondage  which 
Cabral,  the  accidental  discoverer,  imported  in  connection  with  the 
limited  civilization  of  Portugal. 
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'*  <  Eifl,  desoobreia  Cabral  os  Bntiis  nSo  bosoadoby 
C  08  salgados  Tesddos  gotejando, 
Pesado  beijas  as  douradas  prajaa, 
£  &s  Gentes  que  te  hospedSo,  ignaras 
Do  Yindoaro,  os  grilhoes  laD9a8, 
MiBerandos !     EntCo  a  liberdade, 
As  asas  nSo  manohadas  de  baixa  tTrannia 
Soltoa  isenta  pelos  ares  liTres. 

<''  So  it  was  an  infamous  series  of  oppressive  laws  and  shameM 
proscriptions  was  imposed  upon  our  poor  ancestors,  and  would 
have  rested  upon  us  to-day,  had  not  the  grand  achievement  of  our 
national  independence  set  us  free !  Allow  me  to  remark  a  startling 
coincidence.  To-morrow  will  be  the  anniversary  of  that  indepen- 
dence,— an  event  ever  to  be  remembered.  To-day  an  effort  is  made, 
which,  if  successful,  will  throw  clouds  and  gloom  over  it,  and  thus 
effiice  the  brightest  picture  in  our  history. 

"'How  is  it  that  we,  who  were  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
foreign  bondage  without  the  aid  of  mercenary  troops,  are  supposed 
to  be  incompetent  to  crush  rebellion  within  our  own  borders? 
Shameful  reflection!  Is  Bento  (ronsalves  some  European  adven- 
turer? No!  he  is  a  Brazilian,  like  us;  and  least  of  all  can  he 
withstand  Brazilians. 

«<«My  heart  is  overflowing,  but  my  tongue  fails  to  express  my 
thoughts.  If  this  measure  pass,  I  shall  have  nothing  lefl  me  to 
do  but  to  hide  my  head,  and  to  weep  and  sigh,  in  the  language  of 
Moore^ — 

**  *  Alas  for  my  eonntrj  I  her  pride  is  gone  by, 

And  that  spirit  is  broken  which  nerer  would  bend : 
O'er  the  min  her  children  in  secret  must  sigh, — 
For  'tis  treason  to  lore  her,  'tis  death  to  defend.' 

''  An  intimate  friend  and  political  associate  of  Antonio  Carlos  is 
Senhor  Alvares  Machado,  another  aged  Paulista,  also  celebrated 
for  his  prompt  and  often  passionate  eloquence.  A  brief  extract 
from  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  forcibly 
expresses  the  provincial  pride  which  the  Paulistas  cherish  to- 
gether with  their  sentiments  of  independence.  <How,'  said  he, 
<can  the  present  administration  expect  to  intimidate  us,  who  never 
■oocumbed  to  the  founder  of  the  Empire?    We  spoke  l^e  language 
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of  liberty^  of  jastioe,  and  of  truths  to  a  king  and  the  descendant  of 
kings. 

" '  On  one  occasion  it  was  proposed  to  construct  our  constitution 
after  the  monarchial  model,  and  to  accomplish  this  intrigues  were 
set  on  foot  in  all  the  provinces.  What  then  was  our  language  ? 
''Sire/'  said  we  to  the  monarch,  ''despotism  may  be  planted  in  the 
province  of  S.  Paulo,  but  it  will  be  upon  l^e  bones  of  the  last  of 
her  inhabitants.'" 

"Another  prominent  member  of  the  provincial  legislature  of 
S.  Paulo  was  Vergueiro,  a  Senator  of  the  Empire.  This  gentle- 
man, a  Portuguese  by  birth,  has  long  been  conspicuous  in  Brazil. 
Previous  to  the  independence  of  the  colony,  he  was  one  of  the 
deputies  to  the  Cortes  of  Lisbon,  and  had  there  distinguished  him- 
self above  most  of  his  colleagues  for  the  open  and  explicit  manner 
in  which  he  defended  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  Subsequently,  while  in  the  Brazilian  Senate,  he  main- 
tained his  reputation  as  a  skilful  debater  and  a  sincere  friend  of 
liberal  institutions.  During  the  scenes  connected  with  the  abdication 
of  the  first  Emperor,  he  acted  an  important  part,  and,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  the  provisional 
Regency. 

"  During  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  S.  Paulo, 
this  gentleman  made  a  long  and  interesting  speech  on  the  subject 
of  the  outbreak  and  disorders  at  Yilla  Franca. 

"  The  sessions  of  this  legislative  body  are  held  in  an  apartment 
of  the  old  College  of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  long  since  been  appro- 
priated to  the  uses  of  the  (rovemment.  My  attendance  upon  its 
deliberations  was  not  very  fVequent,  although  several  of  my  visits 
were  quite  interesting.  Probably  no  provincial  legislature  in  the 
Empire  presented  a  greater  array  of  learning,  of  experience,  and 
of  talent,  than  did  this.  At  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
Martin  Francisco  de  Andrada  occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  while 
Senhores  Antonio  Carlos,  Yergueiro,  Alvares  Machado,  Raphael 
Tobias,  the  Bishops  of  S.  Paulo,  of  Cuyab^,  and  Moura,  the  Bishop- 
elect  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  various  other  gentlemen  of  distinction, 
took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

"At  the  close  of  one  of  the  sessions,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing several  of  these  gentlemen  in  a  saloon  adjoining  the  hall  of 
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debates,  and  of  hearing  from  them  the  warmest  expressions  of 
American  feeling  and  of  a  generous  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States. 

'<  Antonio  Maria  de  Monra  was  considered  the  special  representa- 
tive of  the  ecclesiastical  interests  in  this  legislature.  This  indi- 
vidual had  gained  a  great  degree  of  notoriety  during  a  few  years 
previous.  He  had  been  nominated  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
fill  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  Pope  of  Home 
was,  for  some  reasons,  displeased  with  the  nomination,  and  accord- 
ingly refused  to  consecrate  him.  This  circumstance  gave  occasion 
for  long  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  for  a  time  threatened  to  in- 
terrupt friendly  relations  between  Brazil  and  the  Holy  See.  For 
several  years  questions  relating  to  this  subject  were  frequently 
and  freely  discussed  before  the  National  Assembly.  During  these 
debates  expressions  were  often  used  not  the  most  complimentary  to 
His  Holiness,  and  fkcts  of  a  startling  character  were  brought  to 
view.  For  example,  a  reverend  padre,  in  speaking  on  the  subject, 
alluded  to  a  canonical  objection  to  this  candidate,  which,  he  said,  was 
very  generally  known, — ^viz. :  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth:  'that, 
however,  was  a  trifling  matter,  it  having  been  dispensed  with  in 
the  case  of  two  of  the  actual  bishops  of  the  Empire.  But  this 
gentleman  had  signed  a  report  declaring  against  the  forced  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and,  when  interrogated  by  His  Holiness  on  the 
subject,  had  refused  to  give  explauations.'* 

''  The  longer  this  subject  was  discussed,  the  wider  the  difference 
seemed  to  grow.  The  Pope  was  unwilling  to  recede  from  his 
position,  and  the  Brazilians  resolved  not  to  brook  dictation  from 
the  Pope. 

''The  proposition  to  make  the  Brazilian  church  independent  of 
His  Holiness  was  more  than  once  started,  and  it  was  finding 
increased  favor  with  the  people.  But  the  question  was  regarded 
solely  in  its  political  bearings.  Consequently,  it  became  an  object 
for  the  Grovernment  to  settle  it  in  the  easiest  way  practicable.  On 
the  accession  of  a  new  ministry,  measures  were  adopted  to  satisfy 
Moura  and  to  induce  him  to  step  out  of  the  way.    Accordingly, 
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he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  waive  his  claim,  and  to  resign  an 
office  which  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  fill  peaceably.  The  qaeo- 
tion  was  then  easily  disposed  of.  The  Government  made  another 
nomination,  which  the  Pope  approved, — at  the  same  time  compli- 
menting the  rejected  candidate  with  the  title  and  dignities  of 
bishop  in  partibus  infidelium.  At  the  time  I  met  him,  Padre  Monra 
did  not  appear  to  be  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  demeanor 
was  afEable  and  his  conversation  interesting.  He  was  understood 
to  be  the  confidential  adviser  and  assistant  of  the  old  Bishop  of  S. 
Paulo.  He  had  been  for  a  series  of  years  engaged  in  political 
life,  and  will  probably  continue  in  similar  engagements,  since  they 
will  be  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  his  office  of 
bishop  in  partibus. 

'<  I  had  the  honor  of  more  than  one  interview  with  the  ex-Eegent 
Feijo.  The  first  was  in  company  with  an  intimate  Mend  of  hip,  in 
the  lower  room  of  a  large  house,  where  he  was  staying  as  a  guest, 
in  the  city  of  S.  Paulo.  There  were  no  ceremonies.  His  reverence 
appeared  to  have  been  lying  down  in  an  adjoining  alcove,  and  had 
hastily  risen.  His  dress  was  not  clerical.  In  fact,  his  garments 
were  composed  of  light  striped  cotton,  and  appeared  by  no  means 
new^  while  his  beard  was  apparently  quite  too  long  for  comfort  in 
so  warm  a  day.  He  was  short  and  corpulent,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  of  a  robust  and  healthful  appearance.  His  countenance 
and  cranium  bore  an  intellectual  stamp  and  conveyed  a  benevolent 
expression,  although  there  might  have  been  something  peculiar  in 
the  look  of  his  eyes,  which  gave  rise  to  a  remark  made  to  me  before 
I  saw  him,  that  he  had  <the  physiognomy  of  a  cat.'  His  conver- 
sation was  free  and  very  interesting.  My  friend  mentioned  to 
him  that  I  had  made  several  inquiries  respecting  the  customs  of  the 
clergy  and  the  state  of  education  and  religion  in  the  country.  He 
proceeded  to  comment  upon  these  several  topics,  and  expressed  no 
little  dissatisfaction  with  the  actual  state  of  things,  particularly 
among  the  clergy.  He  said  'there  was  scarcely  a  priest  in  the 
whole  province  that  did  his  duty  as  the  Church  prescribed  it,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  catechizing  children  on  the  Lord's 
day.' 

<<He  was  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  to  Itu  and  Campinas,  and,  being 
asked  when  he  would  set  out,  replied,  Dizem  no  Domingo^  ('Sunday 
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is  talked  of;')  thus  indicating  that  even  he  himself  had  not  too  high 
a  respect  for  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath-day.  On  another  oc- 
casion I  called  on  him  at  his  own  house  in  Bio  de  Janeiro,  while 
he  was  in  attendance  on  the  Senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  for  a  long  time  president.  It  was  in  the  morning,  and  I  found 
him  alone  in  his  parlor,  occupied  with  his  breviary;  while  at  the 
same  time  there  lay  on  the  table  by  which  he  was  sitting  a /am  de 
ponta,  or  pointed  knife,  of  the  species  already  described,  enclosed 
in  a  silver  sheath.  I  presented  him  with  copies  of  some  tracts  that 
we  had  just  published  in  the  Portuguese  language  for  circulation  in 
the  country.  He  received  them  courteously,  and  again  entered 
into  conversation  respecting  various  plans  for  the  religious  amelio- 
ration of  Brazil.  He,  however,  seemed  to  have  little  faith,  and  less 
spirit,  for  making  further  exertions,  having  been  repeatedly  baffled 
in  his  cherished  projects  for  improvement.  So  little  encourage^ 
ment,  indeed,  had  he  met  with  from  his  brethren  the  clergy,  that 
he  was  inclined  to  compare  some  of  them  to  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
since  they  would  neither  do  good  themselves,  nor  allow  others  to 
do  it. 

^'Feijo  is  a  remarkable  man.  Like  many  others  among  the  Bra- 
zilian clergy,  he  entered  upon  a  political  career  in  early  life,  and 
laid  aside  the  practical  duties  of  the  priesthood.  His  abandon- 
ment of  the  Cortes  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in 
the  reign  of  Dom  John  YI.,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

^' After  the  establishment  of  the  independent  Government  of 
Brazil,  he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
Daring  a  debate  in  that  body  he  listened  to  what  seems  at  first  to 
have  struck  him  as  a  very  strange  proposition, — ^viz. :  Hhat  the 
clergy  of  Brazil  were  not  bound  by  the  law  of  celibacy.'  Coming, 
however,  as  the  statement  did,  from  a  gentleman  of  great  learning 
and  probity,  it  secured  his  candid  attention.  Subsequent  reflection, 
while  meditating  upon  the  means  of  reforming  the  clergy,  and 
examining  the  annals  of  Christianity,  convinced  him  not  only  that 
the  proposition  was  correct,  but  also  that  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  all  the  evils  that  affected  this  important  class  of  men  was  a 

forced  celibacy.    Whereupon,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 

» 

Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  he  offered  to  the  House  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  form  of  a  minority  report. 
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"In  this  report  he  proposed,  'that  since  celibacy  ivas  neither  en- 
joined upon  the  clergy  by  divine  law  nor  apostolical  institutions, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  source  of  immorality  among  them; 
therefore,  the  Assembly  should  revoke  the  laws  that  constrained 
it;  and  notify  the  Pope  of  Eome  of  the  necessity  of  revoking  the 
ecclesiastical  penalties  against  clerical  matrimony;  and,  in  case 
these  were  not  revoked  within  a  given  time,  that  they  should  be 
nullified.' 

<'As  a  matter  of  course,  such  a  report,  coming  from  an  ecclesias- 
tic of  high  standing,  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention.  To  the 
surprise  of  many,  it  was  received  with  great  favor  by  both  priests 
and  people.  This  circumstance,  together  with  his  own  convictions 
of  duty,  prompted  the  author  to  develop  his  opinions  at  length 
and  in  a  systematical  treatise.  Thus  originated  his  celebrated  work 
on  Clerical  Celibacy.  From  the  remarks  of  a  competent  critic  on 
that  work,  we  select  the  following : — ^It  is  really  a  novelty  in  the 
literary  world.  We  can,  in  truth,  say  no  less  than  this : — that  the 
book  contains  unquestionably  the  best  argument  ever  advanced,  in 
any  Papal  or  Protestant  country,  against  the  constrained  celibacy 
of  priests  and  nuns.  It  sets  forth  all  that  a  Protestant  can  say,  and 
what  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  spite  of  every  early  prejudice,  is 
constrained  to  say,  against  a  cruel  and  unnatural  law,  enacted 
against  the  immovable  law  of  the  almighty  Creator.' 

''The  author  is  master  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  Catholic 
lore, — in  canon  law,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers;  and  we 
should  be  no  less  amazed  than  instructed  by  seeing  any  one  of  his 
brother-prelates  in  America  or  in  Europe  come  out  with  any  thing 
like  a  rational  answer  to 'Feijo's  Demonstration  of  thb  Neces- 
sity OF  Abolishing  Clerical  Celibact.' 

"Notwithstanding  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  him  in  con- 
nection with  this  startling  attempt  at  innovation,  yet  he  was  sub- 
sequently elevated  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  nation. 
He  was,  successively,  appointed  ]i£inister  of  State,  Eegent  of  the 
Empire,  and  Senator  for  life. 

"  He  was,  moreover,  elected  by  the  Imperial  Government  as 
Bishop  of  Mariana,  a  diocese  which  included  the  rich  and  important 
province  of  Minas-Geraes.  He,  however,  did  not  see  fit  to  accept 
this  dignity,  but,  on  resigning  his  Eegency,  returned  to  his  plants- 
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tion,  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  S.  Paulo^  where  he  resided  daring 
my  visit  to  that  part  of  Brazil. 

^' After  that  period  his  health  declined,  and  a  pension  of  four 
thousand  milreis  per  annum  was  conceded  to  him,  in  consideration 
of  his  distinguished  services  in  the  past.    In  1843  he  died/' 

Since  the  above  was  written  by  my  co-laborer  in  this  work,  many 
of  the  leading  men  whom  he  met  at  San  Paulo  have  gone  to  their 
rest.  Antonio  Carlos,  Martin  Francisco  de  Andrada,  and  Alvares 
Machado,  are  no  more.  The  constitutional  Empire  which,  with 
self-sacrificing  toil,  they  aided  in  erecting,  and  for  which  they  suf- 
fered in  the  crucible  of  political  persecution,  exists  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation, and  their  labors  are  not  forgotten,  though  as  yet  no  lofty 
monument  rears  its  form  to  tell  of  their  true  patriotism. 

Antonio  Carlos  de  Andrada  expired  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1845,  and  from  the  Necrologia  in  the  Annuario  do  Brazil  for  1846  I 
extract  the  following  testimonial  to  his  talent,  worth,  and  states- 
manship. It  may  be  remarked  that,  if  every  foreigner  who  investi- 
gates the  character  of  the  deceased  finds  so  much  to  command 
his  admiration,  we  should  pardon  the  high  strain  of  eulogium  pro- 
nounced by  his  countrymen  upon  one  who,  for  so  many  years,  nobly 
filled  the  first  places  in  the  gift  of  the  monarch  and  the  people. 

<<The  Assemblea  Geral  of  1844  being  dissolved,  Antonio  Carlos  de 
Andrada  was,  in  1845,  newly  elected  Deputy  for  his  native  province 
of  San  Paulo.  But  he  had  scarcely  been  informed  of  his  election 
by  the  Paulistas,  when  he  heard  that  he  had  been  chosen  Senator 
for  Pemambuco,  after  having  also  received  the  popular  votes  of  the 
provinces  of  Para,  Minas,  Ceara,  and  Eio  de  Janeiro.  He  took  his 
seat  thus  late  in  life  in  the  Senate-chamber, — a  tardy  recompense 
for  his  great  merit. 

'<In  literature,  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  whole  Empire,  his  death 
left  a  great  void,  which  will  long  be  felt  by  all  his  compatriots. 

"With  no  other  ambition  save  that  of  serving  his  country, — the 
sole  f^ory  desired  by  his  generous  heart; — ^he  neither  desired  nor 
sought  for  honors. 

''The  Councillor  Carlos  Antonio  de  Andrada  was  of  medium 
height  and  of  a  robust  constitution :  every  feature  of  his  face  ex- 
pressed genius,  feeling,  and  energy  of  mind.  Of  easy  and  graceful 
maimers^  mild  and  jovial  in  fiimiliar  conversation,  he  rendered 
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himself  agreeable  to  every  one  who  approached  hira.  Severe  fbr 
himself^  he  was  indulgent  to  others,  and  ready  to  pardon  an  offence 
or  an  injustice  done  to  him.  He  was  a  devote  friend,  and  a  gene- 
rous adversary  to  his  competitors  in  public  life :  he  never  employed 
his  power  to  injure  others,  but  always  to  protect  the  weak.  An 
excellent  father,  a  loving  husband,  the  best  of  brothers, — ^there  was 
not  a  single  domestic  virtue  which  was  not  found  in  Antonio 
Carlos!" 

What  matters  it  if  to  such  a  man  no  monumental  stone  be 
erected? — 

*<  The  fame  is  lost  which  it  imparts : 
Who  for  his  dust  a  tear  would  claim 
Mast  write  his  name  on  liring  hearts.*' 

The  conclusion  of  the  eulogy  to  the  deceased  statesman  is  the 
highest  encomium  that  could  be  pronounced  upon  a  public  man  in  a 
government  where,  too  often,  those  in  power  have  not  scrupled  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

There  is  the  noblest  and  most  eloquent  praise  in  the  simple  fact 
and  statement, — ^viz. :  ''Such  was  the  Councillor  Antonio  Carlos 
de  Andrada:  he  lived  and  died  poor!*' 

The  following  details  of  the  missionary  efforts  of  my  colleague 
and  predecessor  will  be  found,  I  doubt  not,  deeply  interesting: — 

''Although  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
and  first  settlement  of  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  it  is  not  known 
that  a  Protestant  minister  of  the  gospel  had  ever  visited  it  before. 
Although  colonized  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  converting  the 
natives,  and  subsequently  inhabited  by  scores  of  monks  and  priests, 
there  is  no  probability  that  ever  before  a  person  had  entered  its 
domains,  carrying  copies  of  the  word  of  life  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  with  the  express  intent  of  putting  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

"It  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  throughout  the  entire 
continent  to  which  reference  is  now  made,  public  assemblies  fbr  the 
purpose  of  addresses  and  instruction  are  wholly  unknown.  The 
people  often  assemble  at  mass  and  at  religious  festivals,  and  nearly 
as  often  at  the  theatre;  but  in  neither  place  do  they  hear  principles 
discussed  or  truth  developed.  The  sermons  in  the  former  case  are 
seldom  much  more  than  eulogiums  on  the  virtues  of  a  saint,  with 
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exhortations  to  follow  his  or  her  example.  Indeed,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  means  by  which,  in  Protestant  countries,  access  is  had  to 
the  pablic  mind,  is  unpractised  and  unknown.  The  stranger,  there- 
fore, and  especially  the  supposed  heretic,  who  would  labor  for  the 
promotion  of  true  religion,  must  expect  to  avail  himself  of  provi- 
dential openings  rather  than  to  rely  on  previously-concerted  plans. 
The  missionary,  in  such  circumstances,  learns  a  lesson  of  great 
practical  importance  to  himself, — ^to  wit,  that  ho  should  be  grateful 
for  any  occasion,  however  small,  of  attempting  to  do  good  in  the 
name  of  his  Master.  The  romantic  notions  which  some  entertain 
of  a  mission-field  may  become  chastened  and  humbled  by  contact 
with  the  cold  reality  of  iacts;  but  the  Christian  heart  will  not  be 
rendered  harder,  nor  genuine  faith  less  susceptible  of  an  entire 
reliance  on  GU>d. 

''The  unexpected  firiendship  and  aid  of  mine  aged  host  at  San 
Bernardo,  already  mentioned,  was  not  a  circumstance  to  be  lightly 
esteemed.  Scarcely  less  expected  was  the  provision  made  for  me, 
at  the  city  of  S.  Paulo,  of  letters  of  introduction  to  gentlemen  of 
the  first  respectability  in  the  various  places  of  the  interior  which  I 
wished  to  visit.  At  one  of  those  places,  the  individual  to  whom  I 
was  thus  addressed,  and  by  whom  I  was  entertained,  was  a  Boman 
Catholic  priest;  and  it  affords  me  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  say, 
that  the  hospitality  which  I  received  under  his  roof  was  just  what 
the  stranger  in  a  strange  land  would  desire. 

<<When  on  reaching  the  town  where  he  lived  I  first  called  at  his 

house,  the  padre  had  been  absent  about  two  weeks,  but  was  then 

hourly  expected  to  return.    His  nephew,  a  young  gentleman  in 

charge  of  the  premises,  insisted  on  my  remaining,  and  directed  my 

guide  to  a  pasture  for  his  mules.    In  a  country  where  riding  upon 

the  saddle  is  almost  the  only  way  of  travelling,  it  has  become  an 

act  of  politeness  to  invite  the  traveller,  on  his  first  arrival,  to  rest 

upon  a  bed  or  a  so&.    This  kindness,  having  been  accepted  in  the 

present  instance,  was  in  due  time  followed  by  a  warm  bath,  and 

afterward  by  an  excellent  but  a  solitary  dinner.    Before  my  repast 

was  ended,  a  party  of  horsemen  passed  by  the  window,  among 

whom  was  the  padre  for  whom  I  was  waiting.    After  reading  the 

letter  which  I  brought,  he  entered  the  room  and  bade  me  a  cordial 

welioome.    He  had  arrived  in  company  with  the  ex-Regent  Feijo, 

26 
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with  whom  I  had  previously  enjoyed  an  interview  at  the  city  of  8. 
Faulo,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  notices  of  me,  as  inquiring 
into  the  religious  state  of  the  country.  My  way  was  thus  made  easy 
to  introduce  the  special  topic  of  my  mission.  On  showing  me  his 
library, — a  very  respectable  collection  of  books, — ^he  distinguished, 
as  his  favorite  work,  Calmet's  Bible,  in  French,  in  twenty-six 
volumes.  He  had  no  Bible  or  Testament  in  Portuguese.  I  told 
him  I  had  heard  that  an  edition  was  about  to  be  published  at  l^o, 
with  notes  and  comments,  under  the  patronage  and  sanction  of  the 
Archbishop.  This  project  had  been  set  on  foot  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  circulation  of  the  editions  of  the  Bible-societies,  but  was 
never  carried  into  effect.  He  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  had  heard, 
however,  that  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue  had  been  sent  to  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  could  be  procured 
gratis,  or  for  a  trifling  consideration.  Judge  of  the  happy  surprise 
with  which  I  heard  from  his  lips  that  some  of  these  Bibles  had 
already  appeared  in  this  neighborhood,  three  hundred  miles  distant 
from  our  depository  at  Bio.  His  first  remark  was,  that  he  did  not 
know  how  much  good  would  come  from  their  perusal,  on  account 
of  the  bad  example  of  their  bishops  and  priests.  I  informed  him 
frankly  that  I  was  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  distributing  these 
Bibles,  and  endeavored  to  explain  the  motives  of  our  enterprise, 
which  he  seemed  to  appreciate. 

^^He  said  Catholicism  was  nearly  abandoned  here  and  all  the 
world  over.  I  assured  him  that  I  saw  abundant  proofs  of  its 
existence  and  influence;  but  he  seemed  to  consider  these  ^the 
form  without  the  power.'  Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted; 
but,  having  an  opportunity  to  renew  it  in  the  evening,  I  remarked 
that,  knowing  me  to  be  a  minister  of  religion,  he  had  reason  to 
suppose  I  would  have  more  pleasure  in  conversing  on  that  subject 
than  upon  any  other. 

<<  I  then  told  him  I  did  not  comprehend  what  he  meant  by  saying 
that  Catholicism  was  nearly  abandoned.  He  proceeded  to  explain 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  spirit  of  religion  among 
either  priests  or  people.  He/  being  only  a  diacono,  had  the  privilege 
of  criticizing  others.  He  was  strong  in  the  opinion  that  the  laws 
enjoining  clerical  celibacy  should  be  abolished,  since  the  clergy 
were  almost  all  de  facto  much  worse  than  married^  to  the  infinite 
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Bcandal  of  religion ;  that  such  was  their  ignorance  that  many 
of  them  ought  to  Bit  at  the  feet  of  their  own  people  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  common  doctrines  of  Christianity;  that  the  spirit 
of  infidelity  had  been  of  late  rapidly  spreading,  and  infecting  the 
young,  to  the  destruction  of  that  external  respect  for  religion  and 
the  fear  of  Crod  which  used  to  be  hereditary.  Infidel  books  were 
common,  especially  Volney's  'Kuins.'  I  asked  whether  things  were 
growing  better  or  worse.  '  Worse/  he  replied ;  *  worse  continually  V 
'What  means  are  taken  to  render  them  better?'  'None  I  We  are 
waiting  the  interference  of  Providence.*^  I  told  him  there  were 
many  pious  persons  who  would  gladly  come  to  their  aid  if  it  were 
certain  they  would  be  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord.  He 
thought  they  would  be  well  received  if  they  brought  the  truth; 
meaning,  probably^  if  they  were  Boman  Catholics. 

<'I  asked  him  what  report  I  should  give  to  the  religious  world 
respecting  Brazil.  'Say  that  we  are  in  darkness,  behind  the  age^ 
and  almost  abandoned.'  'But  that  you  wish  for  light  f  'That  we 
wish  for  nothing.    We  are  hoping  in  (rod,  the  Father  of  lights.' 

"I  proceeded  to  ask  him  what  was  better  calculated  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  those  infidel  and  demoralizing  works  he  hud 
referred  to  than  the  word  of  God.  'Nothing,'  was  the  reply. 
'How  much  good;  then,  is  it  possible  you  yourself  might  do,  both 
to  your  country  and  to  immortal  souls,  by  devoting  yourself  to  the 
true  work  of  an  evangelist  I'  He  assented,  and  hoped  that  some 
day  he  should  be  engaged  in  it. 

"I  had  before  placed  in  his  hands  two  or  three  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  be  given  to  persons  who  would  receive  profit  fh>m 
them,  and  which  he  had  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
I  now  told  him  that  whenever  he  was  disposed  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  we  could  forward  them  to  him 
in  any  qiantity  needed.  He  assured  me  that  he  would  at  any 
time  be  happy  to  take  such  a  charge  upon  himself;  that  when  the 
books  were  received  he  would  circulate  them  throughout  all  the 
neighboring  country,  and  write  an  account  of  the  manner  of  their 
disposal.  We  accordingly  closed  an  arrangement,  which  subse- 
quently proved  highly  efficient  and  interesting.  When  I  showed 
him  some  tracts  in  Portuguese,  he  requested  that  a  quantity  of 
them  should  accompany  the  remission  of  Bibles.    On  my  asking 
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how  the  6x-Begent  and  others  like  him  would  regard  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptares  among  the  people^  he  said  they  would  rejoioQ 
in  it,  and  that  the  propriety  of  the  enterprise  would  scarcely  admit 
of  discussion.  'Then/  said  I,  'when  we  are  engaged  in  this  work 
we  can  have  the  satis&ction  to  know  that  we  are  doing  what  the 
better  part  of  ypur  own  clergy  approve/  *  Certainly/  he  repUed : 
'you  are  doing  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  ourselves/ 

"Seldom  have  I  spent  a  night  more  happily  than  the  one  which 
followed,  although  sleep  was  disposed  to  flee  from  my  eyelids.  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  goodness  and  providence  of 
God,  in  thus  directing  my  way  to  the  very  person  out  of  hundreds 
best  qualified,  both  in  circumstances  and  disposition,  to  aid  in  pro- 
moting our  great  work.  This  fact  was  illustrated  in  the  circum- 
stance that,  although  I  had  a  most  cordial  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  vigario  of  the  same  village,  which  I  left  at  his  house,  I  did  not 
see  him  at  all,  he  happening  to  be  out  when  I  called. .  To  use  the 
expression  of  a  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  'he 
hid  himself,'  as  Hiough  fearing  the  consequences  of  an  interview, 
and,  by  not  showing  at  least  the  customary  civilities  to  a  stranger, 
greatly  offended  the  gentleman  who  had  given  me  the  letter.  The 
padre  whose  kindness  I  experienced  had  paused  in  his  clerical 
course  some  years  before,  and  was  engaged  in  the  legal  profession, 
although  he  retained  his  title  and  character  as  a  priest.  In  corre- 
spondence with  this  circumstance,  there  is  scarcely  any  department 
of  civil  or  political  life  in  which  priests  are  not  often  found.  After 
the  second  night  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  leave  of  him 
in  order  to  pursue  my  journey. 

"At  another  village,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  educated 
in  Germany  was  often  in  my  room,  and  rendered  himself  very 
agreeable  by  his  frapk  and  intelligent  conversation.  He  repre- 
sented this  to  be  one  of  the  most  religious  places  in  the  country, 
having  a  large  number  of  churches  and  priests  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  In  one  church  particularly  the  priests  were  un- 
usually strict,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  my  informant,  quite  £uia- 
tical.  They  always  wore  their  distinguishing  habit,  were  correct 
in  their  moral  deportment,  required  persons  belonging  to  their 
circle  to  commune  very  often,  and,  moreover,  discountenanced 
theatres.    This  latter  circumstance  was  unusual ;  for,  in  addition 
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to  the  clergy  being  often  present  at  such  amusements;  there  was 
even  in  that  place  the  instance  of  a  theatre  attached  to  a  church. 

^'I  introduced  to  this  young  gentleman  the  subject  of  circulating 
the  Bible.  He  at  once  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  expressed  great  desires  that  it  should  go  forward ;  saying 
that  the  Brazilians,  once  understanding  the  objects  of  the  friends 
of  the  Bible,  could  not  but  appreciate  them  in  the  most  grateftd 
manner.  He  proposed  to  converse  with  his  friends,  to  see  what 
could  be  done  toward  distributing  copies  among  them.  I  put  two 
Testaments  in  his  hands  as  specimens.  The  next  morning  he  told 
me  that,  having  exhibited  them  the  evening  previous  to  a  company 
of  young  persons,  there  had  arisen  a  universal  demand  for  them, 
and  many  became  highly  urgent  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  distri* 
bution.  He  consequently  repeated  his  assurance  that  the  sacred 
books  would  be  received  with  universal  delight,  and  requested  a 
number  of  copies  to  be  sent  to  his  address.  I  was  told  that  here 
also  many  of  the  rising  generation  had  very  little  respect  for  reli- 
gion, through  the  influence  of  infidel  writings  and  of  other  causes. 
The  apology  for  almost  any  license  was,  'I  am  a  bad  Catholic' 
The  people  generally  assented  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  but 
seldom  complied  with  its  requirements,  except  when  obliged  to  do 
00  by  their  parents  or  prompted  by  the  immediate  fear  of  death. 
The  rules  requiring  abstinence  frt>m  meats  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  also  during  Lent,  had  been  abolished  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  diocesan  bishop  for  the  last  six  years,  and  the  Provincial 
Assembly  had  just  asked  a  repetition  of  the  same  fkvor.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  bishop  had  not  then  transpired,  but  many  of  the  people 
were  expressing  a  disposition  to  live  as  they  should  list,  be  it 
either  way. 

^<  Just  previous  to  my  visit  to  this  place,  a  young  man  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  having  sunk  his  fortune  in  an  attempted  specula- 
tion on  a  newly-arrived  cargo  of  African  slaves,  had  committed 
suicide.  It  was  said  to  be  the  first  instance  of  that  crime  ever 
known  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  result  was  an  unusual  excitement 
among  all  classes.  I  may  here  observe,  that  suicide  is  exceedingly 
rare  throughout  the  whole  of  Brasil ;  and  there  can  be  but  little 
question  that  the  rules  of  the  Church,  depriving  its  victim  of  Chris- 
tian burial,  have  exerted  a  good  influence  in  investing  the  subject 
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with  a  suitable  horror  and  detestation.  Would  to  Heaven  a  similar 
inflaonee  had  been  exerted  against  other  sins  equally  damning  but 
more  insidious  I  The  very  abomination  of  moral  desolation  could 
exist  in  the  same  community  almost  unrebuked. 

''At  a  third  village  I  was  entertained  by  a  merchant  of  truly 
liberal  ideas  and  of  unbounded  hospitality.  He  also  offered  to  co- 
operate with  me  in  the  circulation  of  the  sacred  volumes,  not  only 
in  his  own  town,  but  also  in  the  regions  beyond. 

''Having  accomplished  a  journey  of  about  two  hundred  milee 
under  very  favorable  circumstances,  I  again  reached  the  city  of 
S.  Paulo.  I  had  not  stayed  so  long  in  various  places  as  I  should 
have  been  interested  and  happy  to  do,  in  compliance  with  urgent 
invitations.  I  had,  however,  important  reasons  for  not  indulging 
my  pleasure  in  this  respect.  My  mind  had  dwelt  intensely  upon 
the  state  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  foots  communicated  to  me 
from  various  and  unexceptionable  sources.  I  had  anxiously  in- 
quired how  something  for  its  good  might  be  accomplished ;  whether 
there  was  any  possibility  of  exceeding  the  slow  and  circumscribed 
limits  of  private  personal  communication  of  the  truth.  Hope,  in 
answer,  had  sprung  up  in  my  mind,  and  was  beginning  to  be 
cherished  with  fond  expectation. 

"From  the  idea  of  distributing  a  couple  of  dosens  of  Testaments 
in  several  schools  of  the  city,  I  was  led  to  think  of  the  practica- 
bility of  introducing  the  same  as  reading-books  in  the  schools 
of  the  whole  province.  This  seemed  to  be  more  desirable  from  the 
&ct,  universally  affirmed,  that  there  then  prevailed  an  almost  entire 
destitution  of  any  books  for  such  use  in  the  schools.  The  Mont- 
pellier  Catechism  was  more  used  for  this  purpose  than  any  other 
book;  but  it  had  little  efficacy  in  fixing  religious  principles  upon  a 
proper  basis,  to  resist  the  undermining  process  of  infidelity. 

"Encouraged  by  the  uniform  thankfVilness  of  those  individuals  to 
whom  I  presented  copies,  and  also  by  the  judgment  of  all  to  whom 
I  had  thought  proper  to  suggest  the  idea,  I  had  finally  resolved  to 
offer  to  the  Government,  in  some  approved  form,  a  donation  of 
Testaments  corresponding  in  magnitude  to  the  wants  of  the  pro- 
vince. Fortunately  I  had,  in  the  secretary  and  senior  professor 
of  the  university,  a  friend  fhlly  competent  to  counsel  and  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  enterprise.    I  laid  the  whole  subject  before  him. 
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infbrmed  me  that  the  proper  method  of  securiDg  the  object 
TTOuld  be  by  means  of  an  order  from  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
(if  that  body  should  see  fit  to  pass  one,)  directing  the  teachers 
of  schools  to  receive  said  books  for  use. 

^' Early  next  morning  he  called  with  me  to  propose  the  subject 
to  various  prominent  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  We 
visited  gentlemen  belonging  to  both  political  parties :  two  priests, 
one  a  doctor  in  medicine  and  the  other  a  professor  in  the  Academy 
of  Laws;  the  Bishop-elect  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  who  was  confidential 
adviser  of  the  old  Bishop  of  S.  Paulo, — ^the  latter  also  belonging  to 
the  Assembly;  and  at  length  the  Andradas.  Each  of  these  gentle- 
men entertained  the  proposition  in  the  most  respectful  manner, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received 
by  the  Assembly.  The  bishop,  who  was  chairman  of  one  of  the 
oonunittees  to  which  it  would  naturally  be  referred,  said  he  would 
spare  no  effort  on  his  part  to  carry  so  laudable  a  design  into  effect. 
He,  together  with  one  of  the  padres  referred  to,  had  purchased 
copies  of  the  Bible,  at  the  depository  in  Bio,  for  their  own  use, 
and  highly  approved  of  the  edition  we  circulated. 

<^Our  visit  to  the  Andradas  was  peculiarly  interesting.  These 
venerable  men,  both  crowned  with  hoary  hairs  and  almost  worn 
out  in  ihe  service  of  their  country,  received  me  with  gratifying 
expressions  of  regard  toward  the  United  States,  and  assurances 
of  entire  reciprocity  of  feeling  toward  Christians  who  might  not 
be  of  the  Boman  Church.  They  were  acquainted  with,  and  appre- 
ciated the  efforts  of,  the  Bible  Societies :  they,  moreover,  highly 
approved  of  the  universal  use  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the 
STew  Testament.  They  pronounced  the  offer  I  was  about  to  make 
to  be  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  truly  generous,  and  said  that 
nothing  in  their  power  should  be  wanting  to  carry  it  into  fhU 
effect.  Lideed,  Martin  Francisco,  the  president  of  the  Assembly, 
on  parting,  said  that  it  gave  him  happiness  to  reflect  that  their 
province  might  be  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  introducing  the 
word  of  Grod  to  its  public  schools.  Senhor  Antonio  Carlos,  at  the 
same  time,  received  some  copies  of  the  Testament  as  specimens  of 
the  translation,  which,  with  the  following  document,  as  chairman 
cf  the  Committee  on  Public  Listruction,  he  presented  in  course  of 
the  session  for  that  day  :^ 
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"'Preposition  to  the  Honorable  Legislature,  the  Provincial  Assembhf 

of  the  Imperial  Province  of  S.  Paulo. 

"  <  Whereas,  having  visited  this  province  as  a  stranger,  and  having 
received  high  satis&ction,  not  only  in  the  observation  of  those  natural 
advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  productions  with  which  a  benignant 
Providence  has  so  eminently  distinguished  it,  but  also  in  the  gene- 
rous hospitality  and  esteemed  acquaintance  of  various  citizens;  and, 

'' '  Whereas,  in  making  some  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, having  been  repeatedly  informed  of  a  great  want  of  reading- 
books  in  the  primary  schools,  especially  in  the  interior;  and, 

'< 'Whereas,  having  relations  with  the  American  Bible  Society, 
located  in  New  York,  the  fundamental  object  of  which  is  to  distri- 
bute the  Word  of  Grod,  without  note  or  comment,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world ;  and,  whereas  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  a  choice  specimen  of  style,  as  well  on  sub- 
jects historical  as  moral  and  religious,  in  addition  to  embodying 
the  pure  and  sacred  truths  of  our  holy  Christianity,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  of  so  high  importance  to  every  individual,  both  as  a 
human  being  and  as  a  member  of  society ;  and, 

<<  'Whereas,  having  the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  the  philan- 
thropic benevolence  of  said  Society,  and  in  its  willingness  to  co- 
operate for  the  good  of  this  country,  in  common  with  all  others, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  happy  relations  existing  between  two 
prominent  nations  of  the  New  World:  therefore  I  propose  to 
guarantee,  on  the  part  of  the  said  American  Bible  Society,  the  free 
donation  of  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  Portu- 
guese by  the  Padre  Antonio  Pereira  de  Figueiredo,  in  sufficient 
number  to  furnish  every  primary  school  in  the  province  with  a 
library  of  one  dozen, — on  the  simple  condition  that  said  copies  shall 
be  received  as  delivered  at  the  Alfandega  (Custom-House)  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  caused  to  be  distributed  among,  preserved  in,  and 
used  by,  the  said  several  schools,  as  books  of  general  reading  and 
instruction  for  the  pupils  of  the  same. 

" '  With  the  most  sincere  desires  fbr  the  moral  and  civil  prosperity 
of  the  Imperial  province  of  San  Paulo,  the  above  proposition  is 
humbly  and  respectfuUy  submitted.  ''  <D.  P.  Kiddeb. 

"  *CiTT  OF  San  Paulo,  Feb.  16,  1839.* ' 

''The  same  day  I  received  a  verbal  message,  saying  that  the 
Assembly  had  received  the  proposition  with  peculiar  satis&otioni 
and  referred  it  to  the  two  committees  on  eeolesiastical  affiurs  and 
on  public  instruction.  The  fi>Uowing  official  oommunication  was 
subsequently  received : — 
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TRANSLATION. 

**  'To  Mr.  Eibdbr  : — ^I inform  you  that  the  Le^slative  Assembly 
has  received  with  especial  satis&ction  your  offer  of  copies  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  translated  by  the  Padre  Antonio  Pereira  de 
FigaeiredO;  and  that  the  LegiBJatore  will  enter  into  a  deliberation 
upon  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  will  be  communicated  to  you. 

"  ^  God  preserve  you  I 

'^^MlGUBL  EtJFRAZIO  DE  AZBYEDO  MaRQUBZ^  SeC. 

"*Palaob  of  thi  Pkovikoiae  Assbmblt, -k 
S.  Paulo,  Feb.  20,  ISSO.'  / 

^^  Among  Other  acquaintances  formed  at  S.  Paulo  was  that  of  a 
clergyman,  another  professor  in  the  Law  University.  His  con- 
versation was  frank  and  interesting,  and  his  views  unusually 
liberal.  He  gave  as  emphatic  an  account  as  I  have  heard  from 
any  one  of  the  unhappy  abandonment  of  all  vital  godliness  and 
of  the  unworthiness  of  many  of  the  clergy.  He  approved  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  Bible  Societies,  and  cheerfhlly  consented  to  pro- 
mote it  within  the  circle  of  his  influence  by  distributing  Bibles 
and  tracts,  and  reporting  their  utility.  Exchanging  addresses 
with  this  gentleman,  I  left  him,  entertaining  a  high  estimation 
of  his  good  intentions,  and  with  ardent  hopes  that  he  might  yet  be 
greatly  useM  in  the  regeneration  <^  his  Church  and  in  the  salva^ 
tion  of  his  countrymen. 

<<Thus  were  happily  completed  arrangements  with  persons  of 
the  first  respectability  and  influence,  in  each  principal  place  of  the 
interior  which  I  had  visited,  that  they  should  distribute  the  word 
of  God  among  their  feUow-citisens.  All  the  copies  that  I  brought 
were  already  disposed  pf,  and  there  was  a  prospect  that  the  day 
was  not  distant  when  it  could  be  said  that  a  Boman  Catholic  Legis^ 
lature  had  ftdly  sanctioned  the  use  ci  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
public  schocte  of  their  entire  territory.  I  was  told,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  the  committees  of  the  Assembly  were  drafting  a 
joint  report,  recommending  compliance  with  the  ofPer  by  means 
of  an  order  on  the  treasury  for  the  fhnds  needed  in  payment  of  the 
duties  and  the  expense  of  distribution. 

<<Such  circumstances  as  the  results  of  this  short  visit  were  so  &r 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipation,  that,  on  leaving,  I  found  it 
difficult  to  restrain  my  foelings  of  gratitude  and  delight  for  what 
mine  eyes  had  seen  and  mine  ears  had  heard. 
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'^In  concloBion,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  add  that^  owing  to  the 
agitations  and  intrigues  common  to  most  political  bodies^  action  in 
reference  to  my  proposition  was  delayed  beyond  the  expectation 
of  its  friends.  The  last  direct  intelligence  I  had  from  the  subject 
was  received  in  conversation  with  the  president  of  the  Assembly. 
I  met  this  gentleman  on  his  subsequent  arrival  at  Bio  de  Janeiro 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
He  informed  me  that  such  were  the  political  animosities  existing 
between  the  two  parties  into  which  the  Assembly  was  divided  that 
very  little  business  of  any  kind  had  been  done  during  the  session. 
The  minority  as  a  party^  and  individuals  of  the  majority,  &vored 
the  project;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  did  not  wish  to  urge  im- 
mediate action  upon  it.  Meantime,  through  some  slanders  circu- 
lated by  an  English  Catholic  priest  residing  at  l^o,  the  suspicions 
of  the  old  bishop  were  excited  lest  the  translation  was  not  actually 
what  it  purported  to  be,  but  had  suffered  alterations. 

<<  An  examination  was  proposed,  but,  either  through  inability  or 
wilful  neglect,  was  not  attempted;  and  thus  the  superstitious 
humor  of  the  old  diocesan  was  counted  among  other  things  which 
caused  delay.  The  president  expressed  a  hope  that  on  the  next 
organization  of  the  Assembly  the  proposal  would  be  fhlly  accepted. 

'<I  subsequently  saw  in  a  newspaper  that  the  committee  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been  referred,  or  probably  its  chairman,  in  direct 
contravention  of  his  voluntary  promise  to  me,  but  in  obedience  to 
the  old  bishop's  idle  fears,  had  filed  in  the  secretary's  office  a  report 
un&vorable  to  the  proposal.  The  proposition  was  probably  never 
acted  upon.  To  the  credit  of  the  province,  it  certainly  was  never 
formally  rejected." 

The  dissemination  of  the  truth,  however,  does  not  depend  upon 
legislative  acts  or  the  aid  of  statesmen,  though  we  may  hail  with 
pleasure  every  move  of  the  '^powers  that  be''  for  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  and  religion.  The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
not  a  matter  of  sectarianism;  and  all  should  rejoice  in  the  difEusion 
of  that  ^<  which"  (as  the  barbarian  chieftain  in  Northumberland 
said  to  his  compeers  when  the  first  monk  visited  Britannia) 
<<  teaches  us  the  origin  and  the  destiny  of  our  souls." 

I  visited  the  province  of  S.  Paulo  more  than  sixteen  years  after 
the  events  narrated  above,  and  I  found  the  same  willingness  mani,- 
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fested  by  all  ranks  of  society  in  the  reception  of  the  word  which 
my  companion  in  authorship  experienced  among  the  Panlistas,  and 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  diffuse  very  many  copies  of  Holy  Writ.  From 
time  to  time,  in  this  pleasant  portion  of  Brazil^  I  found  much  to 
encourage  my  labors  among  the  humble  and  ignorant  as  well  as 
among  the  more  elevated  and  intelligent.  It  was  not  less  pleasing 
occasionally  to  trace  the  workings  of  the  seeds  of  truth  sown  so 
many  years  before  by  Dr.  Kidder.  I  found  that  an  eminent  Brazilian 
had  been  won^  by  the  perusal  of  A  Santa  Biblia,  to  <'  wisdom's  ways/' 
and  to  become  the  earnest  advocate  of  its  circulation.  Far  in  the 
interior  of  this  province  I  met  with  two  gentlemen  who  did  not 
profess  to  be  Christians^  but  who,  as  philanthropists,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  Bible  cause.  One  of  them  told  me  that  a  Brazilian 
came  to  him  a  few  days  before  with  a  Portuguese  Bible,  saying 
that  he  was  ''so  rejoiced  to  have  the  Bible  in  his  own  vernacular." 
Hy  informant  thinks  this  B^Ua  must  have  come  either  from  my  pre- 
decessor or  from  the  Bibles  left  at  the  house  of  an  American  merchant 
in  Eio  de  Janeiro.  I  was  also  informed  by  an  English  watchmaker 
at  Campinas  that  he  had  met  with  a  Brazilian  who  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  Portuguese  Bible,  and  that  he  took  great  pleasure  in  carry- 
ing it  with  him  to  the  Boman  Catholic  church  each  Sunday. 

In  a  most  fertile  and  densely-populated  portion  of  the  province 
I  made  the  acquaintance*  of  a  physician  who  had  resided  in  Brazil 
eleven  years, — ^had  travelled,  for  scientific  purposes,  through  much 
of  the  Empire, — ^had  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  Brazilians 
by  his  affability  as  well  as  his  piofessional  ability.  He  therefore 
has  a  great  influence.  It  is  his  opinion  that  Brazil,  in  a  certain 
sense,  is  ready  for  a  reformation ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  have 
had  such  immoral  priests,  and  are  themselves  so  low  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  that  it  would  not  be  a  vigorous  breaking  away  from 
the  trammels  of  Bomanism.  They  are,  however,  not  bigoted,  and 
are  willing  to  read.  He  it  was  that  gave  me  the  instance  of  the 
padre  who,  by  reading  some  of  the  works  of  Luther  that  had 
strayed  from  Germany  into  Brazil,  preached  such  Protestant  ser- 
mons that  he  was  attacked  by  the  bishop,  and  finally  driven  away 
from  his  parish,  but  not  firom  his  sentiments.  It  seemed  to  me, 
when  hearing  of  this  incident,  that  the  old  German  Beformer  was 
still  hurling  his  inkstand. 
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On  Uie  moniiDg  of  the  2lBt  of  Jnne,  I  left  the  tity  of  San  Paulo 
for  Limeirft.  Before  starting,  I  called  upon  ItfeBBre.  E.  and  C,  two 
English  engineerB  wbo  had  oome  oat  to  make  the  eurreys  for  a  car- 
riage-road into  the  interior.  In  the  bookcase  of  Hadanx  £.  I 
foond  many  an  old  friend.  How  oorioae  it  was  to  see  Cheever's 
"Windings  by  the  Watera  of  theBiverof  Life,"  Hamilton'B  "Life 
in  Eanieet,"  and  other  good  books,  in  this  distant  city,  whose  very 
existence  was  perhaps  unknown  to  the  aathors  mentioned!  I  was 
loath  to  leave  the  agreeable  company  at  Mr.  E.'a ;  bat  my  mules,  horse, 
and  conductor  were  all  ready,  and  now,  with  this  cavalcade,  vamoa. 

My  oondaotor  was  an  old  darkey  of  sixty,  whose  vestments  con- 
sisted of  a  roundabont,  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  an  old  straw 
bat.     His  naked,  bony  heels  were  ungamished  by  the  slightest 
ugn  of  a  spur.    As  I  was  to  ride  &st,  in  order  to  accomplish  my 
journey  in  a  ^ven  time,  I  saw  that  it  would  never  do  to  have  old 
Congo  go  unarmed  aa  to  his  pedal  ex- 
tremities;   BO,  reining   up  at  a  hard- 
ware-store, I  fhmiehed  the  ancient  with  -. 
a  pair  of   iron    spurs,  each    spike  of  .': 
which  was  large  enough  ibr  the  gaff  of 

a  flgbting-oock.    With  a  bit  of  whip-     <  -^ 

cord  he  ftstened  tbem  to  his  skinny 
ankles^  and,  mounting,  we  were  soon 
m  rmite,  and  in  a  few  minutes  cleared  the  dty  of  San  Paulo. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  this  climate  the  sun  is  by  no  means  cold.     The 
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extra  animalB,  once  outside  of  the  streets,,  had  a  great  disposition 
to  roam  over  the  plains  of  Plratininga;  and  much  of  onr  time  was 
lost  in  changing  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other  in  search 
of  the  fugitives.  Under  the  influence  of  his  unusual  exercise  and 
the  warmth  of  the  day,  the  juice  of  youth  seemed  to  be  oozing  out 
of  old  Congo.  He  uttered  prayers,  at  a  most  vociferous  rate,  to 
Santa  Maria  and  Diaho.  And  I  am  sorry  to  record  that  most  of 
his  pious  ejaculations  were  to  the  latter  character,  whose  name, 
though  not  in  the  calendar,  is  more  frequently  used  in  Brazil  than 
those  of  all  the  saints  put  together.  Hearing  the  clatter  of  hoofii 
behind  us,  I  turned  round,  and  beheld  two  Paulistas  galloping  in 
the  same  direction  with  ourselves.  In  passing  us,  they  both  burst 
into  a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter.  I  could  not  at  first  divine  what 
so  excited  their  cachinnatory  powers,  until  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
'^  Olha  as  esporaa."  Upon  looking  down,  I  perceived  that  the  whip- 
cord which  fiistened  the  iron  spikes  to  the  heels  of  old  Congo  had 

slipped  around,  and  the  spur  was  standing 

out  prominently  in  front  of  his  instep.    The 
}     old  fellow,  in  his  arduous  chase  after  the 

wandering  mules,  had  not  perceived  this,  and 
'  J  went  on  belaboring  and  thumping  the  sides 

of  his  animal  with  his  blunt,  bony  heels. 
After  the  ride  of  a  league,  I  found  my 
boxes;  but  Joachim  Antonio  da  Silva,  the  muleteer  who  had  them 
in  charge,  would  not  give  them  up  until  I  made  many  assurances 
that  all  was  right.    And  now  once  more  forward  I 

Previous  to  to-day,  I  had  always  had  young  negroes  or  German 
boys  for  my  conductors,  and  I  feared  that  the  ambition  of  old 
Congo  was  dead,  and  that  no  hope  of  reward  would  resurrect  it. 
He  went  very  slow:  the  journey  must  be  accompb'shed  with  those 
boxes  in  four  days,  or  I  could  not  come  off  victor.  The  trip  was 
considered,  by  muleteers,  one  of  eight  days;  so,  in  order  to  accele- 
rate the  speed  of  my  animals,  I  determined  not  to  leave  old  Congo. 
We  pushed  on,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  through  a  fine  region  of 
country,  abounding  in  coffee  and  sugar  plantations.  I  had  much 
conversation  with  the  old  negro,  who  could  remember  when,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  he  was  stolen  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but 
did  not  recollect  ever  having  heard  the  story  of  the  Creation  and 
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Bedemption;  so  I  employed  myself  in  endeavoriDg  to  poor  into  his 
mind  some  light  on  that  greatest  of  all  subjects  to  man.  He  found 
it  very  interesting,  and  pronounced  it  ^^muito  bonito,"  (very  beaa- 
tiftd.) 

With  all  our  pushing,  driving,  and  changing  animals,  we  only 
got  over  twenty-four  miles, — ^which  is  a  good  day's  work  for  Bra- 
zilians, but  did  not  satisfy  me.  By  a  bright  moon  we  arrived  at  a 
house  where  we  could  find  no  <<  entertainment  for  man  or  beasf 
We  rode  on  to  a  mere  road-side  hovel,  and  to  our  question,  Tem 
lugarf  we  received  the  response^  <<  We  cannot  receive  you:  we  have 
no  room."  This  was  fh)m  a  slatternly-looking  mulattress.  Every 
thing  was  against  us;  but  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  go  &rther. 
Old  Congo,  however,  made  a  speech  with  such  eloquence  that  the 
desired  quarters  were  obtained.  And  such  a  room  I  No  cabin  in 
Old  Ireland,  or  clapboard  shed  in  the  <<Far  West,''  could  surpass  it 
in  ugliness  and  narrowness,  to  say  nothing  of  dirt.  The  floor  was 
mud,  and  the  walls  were  of  dried  mud,  ornamented  with  the  marks 
of  the  <<  daubing"  fingers.  It  was  six  feet  by  eight,  and  here  were 
stowed  self,  saddles,  sacks,  and  Congo.  No  wonder  that  they  said 
they  had  ''no  room."  We  supped  off  of  beans,  uncooked  corn- 
meal,  and  eggs,  whose  durable  qualities  were  not  to  be  questioned. 
We  (that  is,  I  first  and  Congo  afterward)  stood  up  (for  there  was 
no  chair  in  the  house)  to  a  table  something  like  a  horse-trough.  I 
am  capable  of  any  thing.  My  bed  was  a  mat  spread  on  a  board 
and  graced  by  a  pillow  and  a  sheet.  Such  an  article  as  a  coverlet 
did  not  exist  in  that  ccua.  The  AfHcan  had  more  sense  than  I 
had,  for  his  poncho  was  large  and  heavy.  By  a  dim  light  stuck 
into  the  mud  wall,  I  read  to  poor  old  Congo  the  first  passage  of  the 
Holy  Word  that  he,  doubtless,  had  ever  heard  in  a  language  which 
he  understood;  then,  praying  in  Portuguese,  I  lay  down  upon  my 
board,  and  he  upon  the  ground,  which  I  think  must  have  been  a 
softer  couch  than  mine.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  I  thus  detailed  my 
experience:— *<' I  piled  on  to  me,  in  lieu  of  coverlet,  my  saddle- 
cloth and  mackintosh.  I  was  more  sensitive  to  the  cold  than  the 
night  before,  and  sleep  would  not  be  wooed.  I  then  put  on  my 
coat;  but  that  did  not  keep  off  the  cold  nor  the  fleas,  which  were 
'still  so  gently  o'er  me'  creeping.  I 'kicked  away  until  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer^  and  then  (I  scarcely  dare  write  it  to  you)  I 
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aroused  old  Congo  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  made  him  get  into— no 
— on  to  my  board,  to  warm  me.  It  was  not  exactly  the  ease  of  the 
aged  monarch  of  Israel;  for  it  was  cruel  to  transfer  the  ancient 
darky  from  the  comfortable  bosom  of  mother-earth  to  the  hard 
realities  of  a  soft  board  and  a  cold  young  man.  I  profited  nothing 
by  it,  for  slumber  came  not  to  my  eyelids,  and  the  thought  of  cer- 
tain bixos  rendered  me  still  more  wakefhl^  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible." 

Before  cock-crowing  I  ordered  the  mules  to  be  saddled,  and  at 
daylight  we  were  again  on  our  way.  I  rode  on,  far  in  advance  of 
my  muleteer,  and,  passing  a  mile  beyond  the  village  of  Jundiahy,  I 
arrived  at  the  hotel  of  Senhor  Jose  Pinto.  I  found  a  large  party 
at  a  twelve-o'clock  breakfast,  which  repast  was  perfectly  d  la 
Brazilienne,  They  supposed  that  I  would  wish  matters  in  a  different 
style,  but  I  made  them  all  at  ease  by  sitting  down,  telling  them 
that  I  was  not  a  stranger,  and  manifesting  my  ^^at-homeness"  by 
eating  as  heartily  of  their  dishes  as  if  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
them  all  my  life.  This  opened  their  hearts,  and  thus  gave  me,  both 
then  and  afterward,  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  those  higher 
interests  which  concern  man  here  below. 

In  two  hours  or  more  my  baggage-mules  came  up.  I  perceived 
that,  at  this  rate,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  on  as  I 
wished,  or  to  complete  all  my  arrangements  at  Limeira  and 
Ybecaba  and  get  back  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  for  my  northern  trip. 
Fortunately  for  me,  I  found  at  Jos6  Pinto's  the  two  Paulistas  whose 
mirth  bad  been  so  excited  at  the  revolution  of  the  old  African's 
spurs.  They  were  going  far  into  the  interior,  and  had  an  extra 
animal,  which  I  hired,  and  pushed  on,  accompanied  by  them,  leav- 
ing my  old  Congo  to  come  up  sem  dvmdade  (without  fail)  two  days 
after  me. 

I  had  now  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  something  more  of 
the  moradores,  or  road-side  dwellers,  of  which  class  my  companions 
were  specimens.  They  sang  for  me  fandango  melodies,  Ethiopian 
airs  in  bad  Portuguese,  and  entertained  me  in  various  ways.  In 
return,  I  gave  them  some  information  about  the  world  outside  of 
Brazil,  not  leaving  out,  in  the  end,  a  mention  of  the  ''Happy 
Land." 

Our  resting-place  was  to  be  the  important  town  of  Campinas, 
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(or  San  CarloB,)  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  the  interior.    Ab 
we  approached  this  town,  I  was  straok  by  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  surrounding  country.    The  grand  old  mountains  had  been 
left  far  behind  us,  and  around,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  were  extensive 
plains,  or  rather  rolling  prairies,  and  almost  every  acre  occupied. 
There  were  most  highly-cultivated  coffee-plantations,  fh)m  whose 
deep  green  could  be  seen,  peeping  here  and  there,  the  large  white  resi- 
dences of  the  planters.    It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  June 
that  we  drew  near  Campinas.    The  clear  beauty  of  the  tropic  night 
was  made  even  more  beautiful  by  the  illumination  of  the  city, 
by  the  huge  bonfires  spread  over  the  plains,  and  by  the  most  bril- 
liant fireworks  sent  up  ^m  every  street  and  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding plantations.    The  sight  and  sounds  were  such  that  one, 
without  any  stretch  of  imagination,  would  have  believed  himself 
near  some  besieged  city  during  a  fierce  bombardment.     It  was 
<^St.  Peter's  Eve;"  and  every  man  who  had  a  Pedro  attached  to  his 
name  felt  himself  obligated  to  bum  a  huge  heap  of  combustibles 
before  his  door,  and  to  send  up  any  quantity  of  sky-rockets  and 
fire  off  innumerable  pistols,  muskets,  and  cannon.    Under  such  a 
storm  we  entered  Campinas.    My  two  Paulistas  led  me  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and  we  finally  arrived  before  a  row  of  small, 
whitewashed  houses.    These  were  the  residences  of  the  friends  of 
my  Paulistas;  but  I  could  not  think  of  stopping  there,  and  desired 
that  some  one  would  lead  the  way  to  an  inn.    They  were  all  very 
kind,  but  were  so  occupied  with  our  tired  animals  that  no  one 
could  be  spared  for  the  purpose.    The  hotel,  if  one  can  call  it  such, 
was  at  a  great  distance,  and  it  was  suggested  that  I  had  better 
stop  with  them,  though  it  was  muito  malf  (very  bad  fare.)  I  thought 
that  it  could  not  be  harder  than  the  night  before.    I  entered :  this 
was  the  residence  of  Senhor  Theobardo  o  Carpinteiro;  or,  in  plain 
Bnglish,  Theobald  the  carpenter.    Senhor  Theobardo,  however,  had 
not  expended  any  of  his  skill  upon  his  own  house,  for  the  floors 
and  the  walls  were  composed  of  the  same  substance  as  the  street. 
The  night  before  I  had  only  been  in  the  outer  court.    I  now  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  inner  temple.    Senhor  Theobardo  was 
half  Indian,  half  mulatto,  and  I  think  that,  if  he  could  have  had 
an  extra  half,  it  would  have  been  yellow  Portuguese.    He  and  his 
children  had  fiurmed  such  a  close  alliance  with  the  substance  of 
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which  his  floors  were  made,  that  one  conld  literally  say  that  aD 
(judging  firom  their  complexion)  were  of  the  ''dust  of  the  earth." 
The  kitchen,  which  served  the  purpose  of  parlor  and  dining-roonii 
was  without  chimney,  chairs,  or  any  of  the  appliances  of  civilized 
life.  A  few  earthen  pots  were  the  culinary  utensils,  and  a  fire  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  in  the  style  of  the  Patagonians,  (indeed,  I 
have  seen  the  same  kind  among  the  Terra  del  Fuegians,)  served  for 
cooking,  the  smoke  the  meanwhile  escaping  as  best  it  could. 
When  I  saw  Mr.  Theobardo,  Mrs.  T.,  and  all  the  little  T.s  squatting 
around  the  fire,  and  the  mellow  light  of  the  embers  not  softening 
their  sallow  features,  which,  excepting  their  flashing  eyes,  were  un- 
relieved by  a  single  trace  of  cleanliness  or  grace,  I  thought  that 
Borrow,  in  his  wildest  adventures  among  the  gypsies  of  Spain, 
could  not  have  witnessed  a  group  more  wild,  more  dirty,  or  more 
picturesque.  But  I  soon  found  that,  although  they  had  dirty 
faces,  they  had  large  hearts,  and  I  reflected  that  my  mission  was 
to  them  as  well  as  to  the  more  elevated;  so  I  made  myself  at 
home,  and  also  put  them  at  their  ease.  We  talked  about  the  United 
States,  and  finally  I  got  out  a  Portuguese  Kew  Testament,  and^ 
collecting  whites,  and  those  who  had  all  sorts  of  mixtures,  from 
the  white,  through  the  red,  down  to  the  negro,  I  commenced  read- 
ing the  Holy  Book.  I  had  a  most  interested  audience,  who  proba- 
bly for  the  first  time  heard  the  message  of  salvation.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  night,  and  the  kindness  of  the  most  lowly  people 
I  ever  met  with, — ^lowly,  at  least,  as  to  this  world's  goods;  and 
ii  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  the  truth  may  reach  and 
enrich  their  souls. 

The  room  which  they  assigned  to  me  was  not  quite  so  large  as 
the  one  I  had  occupied  the  night  before,  and  was  shared  between 
boards,  planes,  chisels,  saws,  harness,  saddles,  a  Paulista,  and  my- 
self. Just  as  I  was  retiring,  a  huge  wooden  bowl,  as  large  as  a 
bath-tub,  was  brought  to  me  filled  with  water.  This  was  of  their 
own  accord :  but  who  would  have  thought  it,  among  these  people 
who  apparently  never  performed  any  ablutions? 

That  night  slumber  was  sweet  indeed;  and  the  next  rooming  I 

departed  at  an  early  hour,  leaving  my  blessing  and  one  milreis  with 

the  kind  Theobardo.    The  former  he  accepted,  but  the  latter  he 

dedined,  until  I  forced  it  upon  him  as  a  lembranga. 

26 
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Oar  route  was  still  more  pictoresqiie  than  that  of  yesterday 
The  fine  road  was  overshadowed  by  trees  and  wild  vines;  and  the 
carolling  birds  and  singing  Paulistas  made  the  ten  leagues  appea^* 
short.  Our  party  was  enlarged  by  two  young  Grermans  on  their 
way  to  Ybecaba.  All  the  houses  by  the  road-sides,  and  even  the 
huge  churches,  are  built  of  (or,  rather,  rammed  down  with)  mud 
or  clay.  The  large  conventual  buildings  of  S.  Paulo  and  the  im- 
mense church  of  Campinas  (whose  walls  are  five  feet  in  diameter) 
are  composed  of  beaten  earth. 

The  whole  feature  of  the  country  had  changed:  the  sublime 
scenery  of  the  coast  was  not  here  to  be  found,  but,  in  its  stead,  that 
which  reminded  me  of  the  United  States.  In  the  newness  of  tha 
settlements  and  plantations,  I  could  have  easily  believed  myself  in 
the  northern  part  of  Ohio.  We  were  now  constantly  fording  and 
passing  over  streams,  which  were  the  head-waters  of  the  River 
Plate.  We  pushed  on  until  night,  illumined  by  a  fiill  moon  in  an 
unclouded  sky,  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Limeira.    Here  I  had 

before  been  informed  I  should  find  an  American  physician,  Dr. , 

formerly  of  Pennsylvania.  I  rode  up  to  his  house,  and  had  a  most 
welcome  reception.  I  desired  to  journey  on  by  moonlight  to  the 
plantation  of  Senator  Vergueiro;  but  the  doctor  would  take  no  re- 
fusal, and  stated  as  a  further  inducement  that  another  American 
had  arrived  that  very  day,  and  that  we  together  would  compose 
such  a  trio  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  distant  villa  of 
Limeira.  "» 

Limeira  is  situated  in  a  most  fertile  region,  watered  by  streams 

that  send  their  tribute  to  the  mighty  Parana.     If  Dr. was 

surprised  at  my  unexpected  arrival,  I  was  no  less  astonished  to 
learn  that  another  American  had  arrived  that  day,  who  was  peram- 
bulating the  province,  practising  his  profession  of  dentist.  In 
what  nation  pretending  to  civilization  will  you  not  fiod  the  Ame- 
rican dentist?  I  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  a  little  patriotic 
pride  when  speaking  of  this  profession,  whose  members  more  than 
any  other  of  my  compatriots  may  be  found  in  almost  any  portion 
of  the  world.  Their  superior  merits  have  been  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged by  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  of  the  same  profession.  The 
secret  of  their  perfection  and  success  has  been  owing  tp  various 
causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  regular  dental  colleges  which 
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exist  in  the  United  States,  being  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind 
ever  founded,  and  until  recently  the  only  ones  in  the  world.  I  have 
met  with  American  dentists  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  and  in 
New  Granada.  At  Paris  the  dentists  d  la  mode  are  Americans.'*'  A 
sickly  schoolmate,  with  whom  in  years  gone  by  I  had  dug  out 
many  a  page  of  hard  Latin,  is  now  the  most  popular  dentist  in 
Berlin.  On  the  continent,  in  interior  cities,  you  will  meet  with 
Yankee  teeth-replacers  and  teeth-extractors;  and,  if  the  professor 
or  doctor  has  not  the  advantage  of  being  a  citizen  of  the  great 
Republic,  he  publishes  in  emphatic  characters  in  his  advertisements 
that  he  has  studied  his  profession  in  the  United  States,  or  fills  molars 
d  la  mode  Americaine, 

But  to  return  to  Dr. .    He  gave  me  a  hearty  Pennsylvania 

welcome,  and,  as  it  was  late,  soon  conducted  me  to  my  chamber. 
Now,  this  chamber  was  adjacent  to  a  medicine-room,  where  were 
not  only  plenty  of  the  bottled  doses  which  flesh  in  Brazil  is  fre- 
quently '*heir  to,"  but  also  the  apartment  was  adorned  with  many 
specimens  of  the  rich  floral  and  animal  kingdoms  of  Brazil.  There 
being  no  door  to  close  the  aperture  that  existed  between  this  room 
and  mine,  I  was  frequently  disturbed  during  the  night  by  a  strange 
noise,  which  could  not  proceed  from  unemployed  physic  or  from  the 
dried  and  stuffed  specimens  which  were  hung  around  in  profusion. 
TVlien  daylight  returned,  I  ascertained  that  the  singular  noise  had 
arisen  from  the  rustling  of  a  very  fine  boa-constrictor,  that  had  slept 
(or  rather  attempted  to  sleep)  within  about  eight  feet  of  my  bed. 


*  AmmiCAH  BiXTisTfl. — Mr.  Walsh,  the  Paris  eorrespondent  of  the  Joamal  of 
Commerce,  in  a  late  letter,  sajs : — 

**  A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  apply  to  the  principal  Paris  bookseller  in  the 
department  of  medicine  for  some  recent  comprehensiTO  and  elegant  work  on  Den- 
tistry. He  wrote  to  me  at  once  the  following  reply : — *  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  meet  yoor  wishes :  there  is  nothing  recent  nor  good  in  France  on  the  art 
and  science  of  dentistry.  Our  sorgeons  are  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  Americans 
their  proficiency  and  treatises  on  this  subject,  acknowledging  that  your  ooontry- 
-.4rcn  are  much  farther  adTanced  than  they  themseltes  are  in  this  important  branch 
of  the  medical  art  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention  to  yoa  works  published 
fifteen  years  ago.'  Yonr  dentists  may  be  gratified  by  this  testimony.  The  sncoesi 
of  the  Americans  of  the  profession  who  hare  settled  in  this  capital  is  strong  otI- 
dence  of  the  Justness  of  appreciation." 
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This  room-mate  of  mine  had  been  presented  to  the  doctor,  and  was 
one  of  the  chief  occupants  of  the  medical  apartment. 

The  doctor's  life  had  been  of  that  romantic  kind  which  from 
time  to  time  we  find  oonpled  with  devoted  study  and  hard  reality. 
A  great  lover  of  nature,  he  early  turned  his  attention  to  botany  and 
geology.  He  roamed  over  the  whole  United  States,  and  finally 
came  with  a  few  others  to  Brazil,  many  years  ago,  to  explore  the 
fiora  and  mineralogy  of  this  Empire.  Being  an  enthusiastic  natu- 
ralist, he  fairly  revelled  in  the  glorious  field  of  his  fitvorite  studies; 
but  the  sickness  of  one  of  the  expedition  brought  him  back  to  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  where  he  was  Induced  by  the  American  minister  to  fill 
the  place  of  mineralogist  on  board  of  an  American  frigate  which 
was  on  its  way  to  examine  the  coal-fields  of  Borneo.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  interesting  account  which  he  gave  me  of  this  ex- 
pedition, during  which  he  visited  Madagascar,  the  coasts  of  Zanzi- 
bar, China,  Tonquin,  Manilla,  &c.  &c.  His  reports  adorn  the 
publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  After  he  had  filled  his 
accepted  time  of  service  on  board  the  frigate,  he  returned  to  Brazil, 
penetrated  the  forest,  and  resumed,  on  his  own  account,  further 
explorations;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  means,  he  first 
practised  his  profession  as  a  physician. 

From  other  lips  I  learned  the  sequel  of  the  doctor's  adventures 
in  a  field  widely  different  from  that  of  botany.  He  opened  his 
office  on  the  plaza  of  an  important  town  in  the  interior  of  San 
Paulo.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  square  was  a  young  Brazilian 
widow,  endowed  with  the  double  attraction  of  wealth  and  beauty. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  doctor  was  approached  by  empenhos,* 
and  became  duly  informed  that  the  bereaved  Brazilienne  thought 
that  she  could  find  in  him  a  solace  for  all  her  afflictions.  The  doctor 
replied  that  he  was  already  married  to  the  virgin  forests,  and,  not 
contemplating  another  marriage,  ran  away  to  his  beautifhl  woods. 

*  Empmho :  this  word  is  used  in  Braxil  to  express  the  idea,  in  politios,  commeroet 
&o.  &c.,  of  soliciting  aid,  promotion,  and  faTors  not  by  direot  approaches.  Thus, 
A  wishes  a  faTor  from  D :  A  ascertains  that  B  is  Tory  well  aeqoainted  with  G,  who 
is  a  most  influential  firiend  of  D,  and  to  whom  D  is  nnder  obligaUons.  B  goes  to  C, 
and  C  in  tnm  to  B,  and  thus  the  faTor  is  obtained  throagh  intermediates.  The 
Terb  empmhar  means  to  lay,  to  pawn,  to  pledge,  to  persnade.  Dmh0irOj  DMo^ 
and  Bn^ffenho  are  most  frequently  used  in  BraslL 
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On  his  return,  however,  a  more  powerful  empenho  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him.  The  doctor  yielded, — was  led  to  the  church,  and 
the  fair  Paulista  married  him.  Their  union  was  blessed  by  a  fine, 
chubby  boy,  whom  the  patriotic  physician  named  George  Washing- 
ton, fondly  hoping  that  this  was  the  first  child  born  in  Brazil  who 
bore  the  illustrious  name.  <<But,"  said  he,  '<  fancy  my  disgust 
when,  the  other  day,  I  learned  that  some  yellow  Sertanejo  had 
anticipated  me,  and  had  his  clay-bank  urchin  baptized  also  George 
Washington  1" 

At  the  earnest  request  of  influential  persons,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Limeira;  but  his  plans  for  botanical  researches,  foiled 
for  a  time,  have  not  been  given  up,  and  it  is  his  intention  at  some 
future  day  to  explore  the  dense  sylva  of  the  interior,  where  nature 
80  luxuriantly  abounds  in  the  gigantic,  the  wonderful,  and  the 
beautiful. 

On  the  following  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Limeira,  accom- 
panied by  Dr. ,  I  went  to  the  Fazenda  de  Ybecaba,  the  planta- 
tion of  the  Vergueiros.  It  was  a  clear  and  lovely  day,  and  we 
rode  along  under  an  archway  of  forest-trees,  many  of  them  clad 
with  the  most  curious  epiphytes  and  orchidaceous  plants.  From 
time  to  time  the  doctor  would  point  out  some  very  remarkable 
subjects  of  this  portion  of  Flora's  kingdom,  and  delineate  their 
peculiarities  and  qualities  as  only  one  can  whose  heart  is  bound 
up  in  the  beauties  of  nature.  We  halted  in  an  open  space,  and  my 
companion  indicated  with  his  finger  one  of  the  common  palms  of 
this  region.  In  the  tree  itself  there  was  nothing  to  render  it 
worthy  of  attention  above  its  fellows  to  those  accustomed  to  its 
graceful  form;  but  there  was  an  accidental  interest  given  to  it 
which  called  forth  the  doctor's  enthusiastic  admiration.  He  was 
not  only  a  thoroughly-educated  botanist  and  mineralogist,  but  was 
an  amateur  ornithologist,  and  loved  to  watch  every  trait  of  the 
gaudy  and  brilliant  birds  of  Brazil.  From  the  tufled  crown  of  the 
palm  there  hung  twenty  nests  of  the  large  oriole  called  the  Iguash; 
and  the  feathery  inhabitants  of  this  swinging  town  were  hovering 
around  and  chattering  like  '<  children  just  let  loose  from  school." 
The  doctor  informed  me  that,  though  so  many  leagues  intervened 
between  Limeira  and  the  sea-coast,  he  would  cause  the  tree  to 
be  carefully  cut  down,  sawed  into  sections,  and  trunk,  top,  and 
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nest  traosported  to  Santos,  aad  there  shipped  for  Philadelphia.  Its 
destiny,  after  it  arrived  at  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  was  to  be  the 
Academy  of  Nataral  Sciences.  The  nests  woald  also  be  sent,  with 
several  specimens  of  the  Tgvaeh.  This  whole  project,  however, 
was  to  be  coapled  with  one  condition,  which  was  a  sina  qua  turn;  i.e. 
the  Directors  of  the  said  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  were  to  re- 
erect  the  palm-tree,  with  its  long  nest-ad om  me nts,  in  the  centre  or 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  their  edifice;  for,  unless  this  waa 
guaranteed,  the  doctor  added,  "palm-tree,  birds,  and  all  would  soon 
be  consigned  to  oblivion."  It  was  a  grand  idea — and  I  doubt  if  it 
were  ever  before  entertaiued  by  a  naturalist — to  transport  a  lofty 
nest-covered  tree  on  the  shoulders  of  men  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles,  in  order  that  it  might  be  sent  thousands  of  leagues 
over  the  ocean  as  a  specimen  of  the  wonders  of  vegetation  aud  of 
the  bird-architecture  of  this  Southern  Hemisphere. 

We  resumed  our  raute,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  over- 
took old  Congo,  who,  true  to 
his  word,  had  driven  and 
ridden  well,  and  had  got  over 
more  ground  in  forty-eight 
hours  than  he  had  on  any 
previous  occasion  in  five  days. 
We  emerged  from  the  forest- 
bordered  road,  and  saw  in  the 
distance  the  celebrated  plan- 
tation of  Senator  Tergueiro. 

Though  I  had  heard  more  of  this  establishment  than  of  any 
similar  one  in  Brazil,  it  did  not  fall  behind  my  anticipation. 
We  passed  through  the  great  gateway,  and  were  welcomed  by  the 
screams  of  a  flock  of  gayly -pain ted  parrots,  which  were  at  times 
alighting,  and  at  times  whirling  around  the  tops  of  a  group  of  lolly 
trees.  Two  pairs  of  them  rested  upon  different  branches,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  amiable  con&b  in  regard  to  the  newly-arrived. 
Between  Campinas  and  Limeira,  and  also  at  Ybecaba,  I  beheld  the 
loftiest  trees  that  I  met  with  in  any  portion  of  the  country.  Three 
noble  denizens  of  the  forest  have  been  left  not  far  ftom  the  rew- 
dence  of  Senhor  Tergueiro,  and  form  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
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landscape.  In  the  distance  cotdd  be  seen  the  manor  and  the  chapel, 
and  on  either  side  of  them  various  oat-buildings,  which  served  as 
shops,  store-rooms  for  coffee,  and  sheds  for  machinery.  Oo  our 
left  were  neat  little  cottages  belonging  to  the  colonists.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Ybecaba  consists  in  the  fact  that  free  labor  is  employed 
in  carrying  on  its  vast  operations;  and  those  whom  Senator  Yer- 
gueiro  and  his  sons  have  brought  to  displace  the  Africans  are  men 
of  the  working-classes  from  Grermany  and  Switzerland.  With  en- 
larged  views  and  true  economy,  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that 
they  have  adopted  that  plan  which  has  not  only  been  productive 
of  great  and  profitable  results  to  themselves,  but  that  they  have 
helped  to  elevate  and  greatly  benefit  the  condition  of  those  who 
were  in  narrow  circumstances  at  home.  The  Yergueiros  have 
solved  the  question,  so  often  asked,  <<  What  is  the  true  mode  for 
colonization  in  Brazil  f" 

As  we  drew  near  the  mansion  we  saw  on  every  side  of  us  evi- 
dences of  thrift.  For  the  first  time  away  from  Eio  de  Janeiro  I 
saw  carts  whose  wheels  were  not  of  the  old  primitive  Eoman  kind, 
but  turned  upon  their  axles  like  civilized  cartwheels.  And  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  these,  and  all  the  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  are  manufactured  on  the  plantation.  When  subse- 
quently examining  the  workmanship  of  carpenters,  cabinet-makers, 
blacksmiths,  and  wheelwrights,  from  the  Cantons  de  Yaud  and 
Yalais,  and  from  interior  villages  of  Prussia,  I  perceived  that  not 
only  had  they  not  lost  their  skilMness,  but  had  actually  gained 
under  the  supervision  of  their  enlightened  proprietors. 

Senhor  Luiz  Yergueiro  received  us  with  marked  attention. 
The  doctor  was,  of  course,  an  old  favorite;  but  Senhor  Y.  soon 
made  me  feel  at  home,  and  I  afterward  discovered  that  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  my  visit  to  Brazil,  from  the  account  which  he  had 
read  in  the  Corrdo  Mercantil  of  my  presentation,  at  Eio  de  Janeiro, 
of  the  various  specimens  of  American  arts  and  manufactures  to 
the  Emperor  and  to  ihe  different  scientific  societies  of  the 
metropolis. 

Every  facility  was  given  me  for  fbll  investigation  of  the  books  of 
the  plantation  and  the  condition  of  the  colony,  which  enabled  me 
to  make  a  just  and  fair  comparison  between  this  system  of  coloni- 
zation and  those  of  PetropoUs  and  Donna  Froncisca,  and  also  to  see 
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more  clearly  the  results  of  contrasted  free  and  slave  labor.  The 
whole  of  the  day  was  thus  occupied;  but,  before  detailing  any  ac- 
count of  that  examination,  it  wiU  be  best  to  give  a  more  foil 
account  of  the  family  Yergueiro,  whose  venerable  head  has  been 
mentioned  several  times  in  previous  pages  of  this  work. 

Nicholau  de  Fereira  de  Campos  Vergueiro  is  a  native  of  Portugal, 
and  of  noble  descent.  He  arrived  in  Brazil  before  the  King,  Dom 
John  YI.  By  profession  a  lawyer,  he  is  a  man  of  cultivated  aod 
disciplined  mind.  He  early  settled  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo, 
and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  agitations  for  extending  the 
rights  of  his  adopted  land,  he  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  patriots, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Andradas,  Feijo,  and  others  eminent 
in  the  struggle  for  Brazilian  independence.  His  private  virtues,  his 
moderate  and  enlightened  views,  and  his  great  firmness,  made  him 
an  object  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  was  deputed 
to  the  Cortes  of  Portugal,  having  for  his  colleagues  Jos6  Boni&cio 
de  Andrada,  and  Feijo.  He  did  not,  however,  escape  to  England 
with  them  when  they  were  threatened  by  the  Cortes,  but  demanded, 
fearlessly  and  firmly,  his  passport,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  it! 
He  returned  to  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  from  that  time  to  this  has  been 
a  leader  on  the  liberal  side  of  politics,  and  is  to-day  called  a 
Santa  Lusia.  From  the  era  of  Brazilian  liberty  until  now,  he  has 
either  been  Deputy  or  Senator.  On  that  trying  night  when  the 
people  in  the  Campo  Santa  Anna  clamored  for  the  reinstatement 
of  the  Ministry  dismissed  the  previous  day,  Dom  Pedro  I.,  before 
resorting  to  the  last  expedient  left  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  sent 
for  Yergueiro,  knowing  that  he  was  one  who  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  populace,  to  desire  him  to  form  a  ministry  in  accord- 
ance with  their  wishes.  Yergueiro  was  not  found,  or  the  revolution 
would  have  either  been  stayed  or  put  off  to  a  more  distant  period. 
He  has  been  repeatedly  Minister  of  the  Empire,  has  received 
eminent  places  from  the  people,  but  has  steadfastly  reftised  all  title 
of  nobility,  and  every  honor  from  the  Imperial  Executive,  except 
the  Grand  Cross  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Before  leaving  for  Southern  Brazil,  I  called  upon  Senator  Yer- 
gueiro at  Bio  de  Janeiro.  He  was  at  that  time  present  in  the 
capital  during  the  session  of  the  Assemblea  Geral,  and  resided  in 
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the  beantiful  suburb  of  Botafogo.  It  was  in  the  evening  that  I 
entered  his  residence,  and  was  received  by  his  daughters,  whom  I 
found  intelligent  and  possessing  one  accomplishment  so  often 
lacking  in  a  Brazilian  lady:  they  could  converse.  Not  many 
moments  elapsed  before  the  venerable  Senator  entered.  His  hair 
was  white,  and  his  form  was  bowed  under  the  weight  of  fourscore 
years;  yet  in  the  glance  of  his  eye  there  was  something  which  told 
that  the  soul  was  neither  slumbering  nor  decrepid.  His  smiling 
countenance  also  proclaimed  that  neither  the  burdens  of  age  nor 
of  past  and  present  public  and  private  service  had  affected  in  the 
least  degree  the  cheerfulness  of  his  nature.  Whether  conversing 
about  the  copies  of  the  sacred  truth,  or  of  my  contemplated  visit 
to  Ybecaba, — whether  addressing  a  playful  remark  to  his  family,  or 
a  word  of  information  to  me, — ^he  was  a  most  pleasant  picture  of  a 
hale  and  happy  old  man,  with  his  mental  powers  imimpaired,  and 
with  the  hopefulness  of  youth.  The  aged  statesman  stands  almost 
alone  in  the  Brazilian  Senate-Chamber;  for  the  patriotic  yet 
impetuous  Andradas  are  gone;  the  eloquent,  the  irresistible,  but 
unsafe  Yasconcellos  has  long  since  been  laid  in  the  tomb;  the  old 
Harquis  of  yalen9a  has  recently  been  followed  to  his  "long  home;" 
a  new  generation  of  Brazilians  fill  their  places:  nevertheless, 
I^icholau  de  Pereira  de  Campos  Yergueiro  still  represents  an 
admiring  constituency,  no  longer,  as  in  stormier  times,  battling  for 
right,  but  as  the  advocate  of  every  measure  for  the  advancement 
of  his  beloved  country. 

Few  men  in  Brazil  have  been  blessed  with  such  sons;  few,  we 
may  add,  have  taken  such  pains  to  have  their  children  properly 
educated.  Co-operating  with  their  &ther,  they  have  presented  in 
their  colony  a  model  to  their  compatriots.  His  four  sons  were 
educated  in  Brazil,  Grermany,  and  England.  The  oldest,  Senhor 
liuiz,  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Grottingen.  Senhor  Jos6  (head 
of  the  Santos  house)  was  trained  in  the  military  school  of  Prussia, 
and  rose  to  the  position  of  first  lieutenant  of  the  thirty-seventh 
Prussian  infiemtry  during  the  troubles  between  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

The  third  son  (who  had  charge  of  the  Bio  house  of  Yergueiro  & 
fllhos)  was  educated  as  a  commercial  man  in  London  and  Ham- 
burg, and  the  younger  brother  had  a  thorough  mercantile  training 
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in  the  same  cities.  By  their  European  edacation  they  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  out  more  easily  the  plans  of  their  &ther  concern- 
ing emigration. 

In  1841,  Senhor  Yergaeiro,  in  the  teeth  of  paWc  opinion,  sent 
to  Germany  for  forty  families  as  colonists;  bat  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  so  opposed  to  the  old  Senator  daring  the  troubles  of  1842, 
in  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  that  the  colony  was  broken  up.  In 
1846,  he  again  commenced  carrying  out  his  project;  and,  in  so 
doing,  he  has  been  completely  successful.  The  Government  itself 
through  official  organs,  has  commended  the  system  of  Yergueiro 
as  the  system  worthy  of  imitation. 

That  system  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  Sr.  Yergueiro  has  in 
Europe  an  agent  who  communicates  with  cantonal  and  communal 
authorities,  and  with  private  individuals,  offering  inducements  to 
the  able-bodied  poor  who  wish  to  emigrate  with  their  ^milies  to 
the  New  World.  The  emigrant,  at  his  option,  can  deftly  his  own 
expenses  to  Brazil,  or,  permitting  Sr. Yergueiro  to  transport  him, 
he  (the  emigrant)  agrees  in  such  case  to  refund  at  his  own  time 
and  convenience  the  price  of  his  passage  at  a  small  rate  of  interest. 
The  agent  at  Hamburg  charters  a  vessel,  and  thus  a  large  numbed 
of  colonists  are  enabled  to  seek  a  new  home  at  a  very  moderate 
outlay. 

Sr.  Y.  guarantees  on  his  part  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the 
colonists  from  the  sesa-coast  to  his  plantations,  and,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  final  destination,  to  furnish  each  head  of  a  family  with  a 
house,  so  many  thousand  coffee-trees,  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  each  family,  and  to  supply  all  with  provisions,  articles  of 
clothing,  &c.  at  wholesale  prices.  The  colonist,  on  his  part,  agrees 
to  tend  faithfully  his  allotted  portion  of  coffee-trees,  to  share  the 
profits  and  expenses  of  the  crop,  and  not  to  leave  without  giving 
one  year's  notice  and  paying  his  indebtedness  (if  any  exist)  for 
passage-money  advanced. 

This  contract  is  very  simple,  and  is  a  safe  investment  for  both 
contracting  parties. 

During  the  year  1854,  the  result  of  the  coffee^ulture  on  the 
plantation  of  Ybecaba  was  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  one-half  of  the  expenses  and  profits  belong  to  the 
laborers. 
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I  viuted  the  cottages  of  the  colonists,  aboat  oue  mile  from  the 
mauor.  As  I  passed  along,  I  was  constantly  sainted  hy  oheerihl 
Swiss  and  German  workmen,  some  of  whom  were  surrounded  by 
noisy  and  joyons  f^ir-headed  children,  who  capered  aboat  with  as 
much  life  and  glee  as  if  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  or  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Oberland. 

Before  reaching  the  hamlet,  (of  which  I  present  a  sketch  drawn 
by  a  young  German  at  Ybecaba,)  I  crossed  a  small  stream  upon  a 


bridge  of  a  novel  and  cheap  construction,  which  in  it»  simplicity 
commends  itself  to  every  settler  in  Aastralia  or  Western  America, 
where  proprietors  are  many  bat  laborers  are  few.  It  may  be 
styled  a  "self-made"  bridge.  A  number  of  logs  are  fastened  longi- 
tudinally In  the  water,  leaving,  of  coarse,  spaces  between  them. 
On  the  top  of  these  are  thrown  large  branches,  and  thra  finer 
brush;  and  on  the  surface  is  placed  a  certain  quantity  of  clay  and 
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loose  dirt.  A  portion  of  the  brook  higher  up  is  turned  aside  by  a 
ditch  through  the  light  soil,  and  conducted  over  the  log  and  brush- 
heap.  In  a  few  days  this  little  side-stream  has  borne  down  an 
immense  burden  of  red  soil  across  the  bridge,  and  has  rendered 
the  superstructure  as  firm  as  the  road,  while  beneath,  through 
branches  and  logs,  the  "river  runs  merrily  by."  The  ditch,  the 
water  through  it  having  finished  its  work,  is  dosed,  and  a  solid 
passage-way  is  thus  obtained.* 

At  the  hamlet  I  found  an  intelligent  head-agent,  who  kept  the 
books  of  the  colonists,  and  gave  to  the  latter  orders  for  eveiy  pound 
of  bacon,  yard  of  cloth,  &c.  Without  his  signature  they  could  not 
obtain  these  articles  at  the  manor  storehouse. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  colonists  were  Boman  Catholics;  but 
I  did  not  leave  before  every  opportunity  was  afforded  for  their 
obtaining  the  Scriptures,  both  in  Portuguese  and  German. 

Some  of  the  colonists  have  thriven  remarkably,  having  in  five 
years'  time  gained  five  and  seven  thousand  milreis,  ($2500  and 
$8500.)  The  state  of  morals  was  certainly  most  creditable  when 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  countries  whence  they  came.  From 
1847  to  '55,  (the  period  of  my  visit,)  among  several  hundred 
laborers  of  the  humblest  classes  of  Grerman  and  Swiss,  not  an 
illegitimate  child  had  been  bom.  The  Vergueiros  encourage  the 
marriage-institution  as  not  only  essential  to  purity,  but  for  the 
interest  of  both  planter  and  colonist.  There  are  now  about  one 
thousand  European  workmen,  including  children. 

Ybecaba  is  a  small  plantation,  containing  but  five  or  six  square 
miles;  but  near  by  the  V.s  possess  afmenda  not  so  well  cultivated, 
but  three  times  as  large.  At  Angelica  they  own  a  new  plantation, 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  is  twelve  leagues  in 
circumference.  Hitherto  blacks  have  been  employed  upon  thia 
large  estate;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietor  to  introduce. 


*  In  some  of  the  miniog-dbtricts  there  is  a  simple  and  philosophic  mode  of 
splitting  off  the  side  of  clayey  moont^ns.  Wells  are  dug  into  them,  and,  daring 
the  heayy  rains,  these,  by  means  of  gutters,  become  fiUed  with  water.  The  hydro- 
static pressure  of  the  liquid  columns  forces  off  masses  from  the  faces  of  mountains 
which  would  require  hundreds  of  men  for  months  to  aooomplish  with  the  mattock 
andshoreL 
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as  BOon  as  possible,  free  white  laborers.  I  demanded  of  Sr.  Imiz 
Vergueiro  if  it  were  mere  philanthropy  which  prompted  their 
efforts  to  introduce  free  labor:  he  replied,  most  promptly  and  de- 
cidedly, "We  find  the  labor  of  a  man  who  has  a  will  of  his  own, 
and  interests  at  stake,  vastly  more  profitable  than  slave-labor/' 

I  could  not  but  contrast  the  happy  and  cheerful  condition  of 
these  colonists  with  the  discouraged  residents  in  the  colony  Donna 
Francisca.  Though  the  Germans  of  Petropolis  have  eveiy  advantage 
of  a  nearness  to  market,  and  a  growing  city  which  has  many  wants 
to  be  supplied,  yet  the  condition  of  the  colonists  at  Ybecaba  is 
infinitely  superior  if  we  consider  the  prosperity  of  the  individual. 
The  settlement  at  Leopoldina  in  Bio  Grande  do  Sul  has  been  the 
only  truly  successful  Imperial  colony,  that  of  Petropolis  being  under 
the  Govemo  Provincial,  By  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Em- 
pire for  1854-55, 1  ascertain  that,  out  of  seventeen  colonies  founded 
by  the  Imperial  Government  and  by  the  provincial  authorities, 
only  four  can  be  called  prosperous;  and  of  but  two  can  it  be  said, 
"mtitto  prospera"  The  remainder  are  placed  under  the  heads  "not 
prosperous,"  "confounded  with  the  population,'^  "in  decay,"  or 
<'no  information  of  its  condition."  Of  the  twenty-four  private 
efforts  at  colonization,  twenty-one  are  reported  prosperous,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  been  founded  since  1852,  and  more  or  less  on  the 
Yergueiro  system.  These  colonies  are  in  five  provinces,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  "plan- Vergueiro"  consists  in  this, — ^viz. :  its  ap- 
plicabihty  throughout  the  Empire  on  a  great  or  small  scale.  Nine 
of  the  twenty-one  senhors  have  each  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  colonists,  thus  enabling  the  small  proprietors  to  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  advantages  of  the  larger  landholders.  Slavery 
(since  the  vigorous  measures  of  1850  were  adopted  against  the 
slave-trade)  has  been  doomed  in  Brazil.  The  Emperor  and  his 
Government  are  against  this  inhuman  traffic,  and  the  popular  voice 
sustains  them.  The  comparative  ease  with  which  a  slave  may 
obtain  his  freedom,  and,  by  the  possession  of  property,  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  will  probably  in  twenty  years  put  an  end  to  servi- 
tude in  this  South  American  Empire.  There  must  then  be  a  supply 
of  laborers  fr^m  some  other  source  than  Africa.  The  mother- 
country,  the  Portuguese  islands,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  will 
fiimish  that  supply.   Individual  emigration  as  it  exists  from  Europe 
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to  the  United  States  can  never  sacceed  in  Brazil  on  a  large  scale, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Grovernment;  but  the  system 
inaugurated  by  Sr.  Vergueiro  &  Sons  is  capable  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion, while  it  protects  the  interests  of  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Though  there  inay  be  individual  instances  of  oppression 
under  a  powerful  and  unjust  proprietor,  yet,  as  a  whole,  this  plan 
will  in  the  end  prove  a  great  blessing  to  Brazil  and  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  Europe.  Already  the  Swabian,  the  Fribourgeois,  the 
Yaudois,  the  Yalaisan,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Ilheo,  look  up  like 
men  in  their  new  homes:  they  have  no  longer  that  appearance— 
too  common  in  their  native  districts— of  the  crushed  and  cringing 
peasant  who  has  no  thought  beyond  the  pinching  want  of  to-day. 
As  we  look  upon  their  joyous  faces,  we  can  readily  believe  what 
Sr.  Jose  Vergueiro  said  to  me  at  Santos: — "They  breathe  here  the 
air  of  freedom,  sir, — such  as  they  never  snuffed  in  their  native 
land." 

Under  such  a  system,  they  have  not  the  pressing  cares  of  the 
pioneer;  they  are  not  the  victims  of  speculating  land-companies, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  though  enjoying  comparative  ease,  their 
own  interest  keeps  them  from  indolence.  At  a  year's  notice,  when 
they  have  learned,  under  the  tuition  and  protection  of  a  powerfhl 
Brazilian,  the  cultivation  of  tropical  productions,  they  can  leave 
and  "  set  up"  for  themselves  if  they  choose.  They  can  easily 
become  naturalized;  their  children  grow  up  as  citizens  attached 
to  the  soil;  and,  if  nothing  untoward  occurs,  Brazil,  in  half  a 
century,  will  have  a  host  of  small  proprietors  infusing  a  new  life- 
blood  into  the  body  politic.  Under  her  mild  Government  there 
will  spring  up  a  more  hardy  people,  who  will  be  the  subduers  of 
the  virgin  forests  and  the  pioneers  in  the  vast,  fertile,  healthy, 
but  almost  unexplored  regions  of  Parang,  Goyaz,  Mato  Grosso,  and 
Minas-Greraes,  where  the  head-waters  of  the  Amazon  and  the  La 
Plata  are  interlaced  or  separated  by  a  narrow  dividing-ridge. 

To  the  speedy  and  sure  accomplishment  of  this  desired  consum- 
mation, Brazil  should  still  more  modify  her  laws,  so  that  there  may 
be  every  facility  for  the  introduction  of  colonists.  Already  the 
Empire  has  done  away  with  some  of  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures; but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Every  obstacle  should  be 
removed,  and  the  Government,  by  a  general  act,  should  proclaim 
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its  policy  as  liberal  in  all  the  initiatory  steps  for  the  newly-arrived 
as  it  is  generous  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  property  by  foreigners. 
Snch  measures  would  promote  immigration,  and  in  time  a  new 
population  would  grow  up  in  this  beautiful  country,  worthy  of  its 
vast  resources.  Let  a  pure  gospel  be  in  the  hearts  of  such  a 
people,  and  Brazil,  in  the  future,  will  be  a  land  in  every  respect 
unsurpassed  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Sr.  Yergueiro  and  his  sons  are  making  constant  improvements  in 
modes  of  cultivation,  and  are  studying  the  best  manner  of  applying 
Northern  labor  and  skill  to  tropical  agriculture.  I  before  men- 
tioned the  workshops  of  the  mechanics,  where  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  wood  and  iron  are  turned  out  in  a  style  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  made  in  Europe  or  North  America.  Among  the 
various  machines  for  facilitating  the  preparation  of  coffee  for 
market  was  one — the  invention  of  Senator  Vergueiro — which 
cleans  no  less  than  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  of  coffee  per 
diem. 

We  had  been  kindly  invited  to  dine  at  the  mansion-house,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  that  I  should  particularize  the  component  parts  of 
a  most  sumptuous  dinner.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  ''fat  of  the 
land''  was  there  in  profusion,  and  that  the  ''feast  of  reason,''  &c. 

was  well  supplied  by  Sr.  Luiz  V.,  Dr. ,  and  the  intelligent 

padre,  who  conversed  fluently  in  both  French  and  German. 

The  doctor  and  myself  lefl  Ybecaba  at  a  late  hour,  and,  after  a 
pleasant  ride  by  moonlight,  reached  Limeira. 


CHAPTBB  XXTT. 

A  VBW  DI8BA8B — THB  OULTUBB  01  OHimSB  TBA  DT  BBAZIL — UOTHJB  OPKEAITDI— > 
THl  DBGBITSD  OVSTOII-HOUSB  OmOIALS — ^PEOBABUI  IXTBK8I0H  OF  TBA-CITLTUmB 
DT  SOUTH  AMSSIOA — HOMSWABD  BOUND — ^MT  OOMPAXIOX — 8BHH0B  JOSi  ABB  A 
UTTLB  BIVnCULTT  WITH  HIM — OALIFOBHIA  AXD  THB  MUSICAL  I]niB3XPBB«> 
BABLT  BTABT  ABB  THB  STAB-SPAHOLBB  BABBBB— THB  8BBH0BBS  BBOTBBO  OV 
8.  PAULO— lOVBTH  01  JULY  IBAUQUBATBD  IB  AB  BBOUSH  FAMILY — "TABKKB 
DOODLB"  OB  THB  PLAIBS  OF  YPIBABQA — LAMB  ABD  IMPOTBBT  OOBOLUSIOB— 
A8TB0B0MY  UBDBB  BIFFIOULTIBS— BBLIYBBABOB — ^BBTUBB  TO  BIO  BB  JABBIBO. 

The  next  day  after  my  visit  to  Ybeoaba,  I  was  employed  in 

obtaining  such  information  from  Dr. as  one  wonld  be  sure  to 

find  in  a  man  of  intelligence  and  observation  who  had  long  resided 
in  the  country.  I  made  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  varioos 
diseases  of  Brasil,  and  the  remarks  of  this  experienced  physician 
confirmed  my  own  oft-repeated  opinion  that  few  portions  of  the 
world  could  boast  of  so  great  a  salubrity  as  this  Empire. 

Probably  no  tropical  country  has  been  so  exempt  from  a  general 
disease  as  Brazil.  It  has  only  been  within  the  last  five  years  that 
the  yellow  fever  invaded  these  healthy  realms,  and  not  until  1855 
has  that  dreadful  scourge,  the  cholera,  touched  these  shores.  The 
ravages  of  these  two  devouring  pestilences — ^both  of  which  were 
confined  to  a  narrow  belt  of  the  sea-coast — ^have  been  greatly  over- 
estimated. During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bahia,  I  was  in  that  city  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.  I  have  seen  it  gravely  stated  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish journals  that  so  great  was  the  mortality  and  the  panic  there 
that  there  were  not  enough  people  left  to  bury  the  dead !  Now, 
if  the  perpetrators  of  this  horrible  fiction  had  given  the  truth, 
they  would  have  described  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among  the 
blacks  and  much  panic  among  the  whites;  that,  out  of  a  provincial 
population  of  nearly  a  million,  9,490  died  from  all  diseases  in  the 
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political  year  1855-6,  the  majonty  of  cases  being  cholera,  bat  that 
business  went  on  as  nsnal.  I  was  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  daring  several 
yellow-fever  seasons,  and  though — ^from  personal  knowledge,  by 
visiting  the  hospitals  and  examining  the  list  of  the  deceased — ^I 
ascertained  that  a  traly  large  proportion  of  the  foreigners  in  the 
city  did  fall  before  the  terrific  disease,  yet,  as  a  general  thing, 
there  were  about  as  many  natives  that  died  of  consumption  each 
day  as  of  the  yellow  fever. 

Though  no  general  pestilence  has  swept  through  the  land,  yet 
there  are  peculiar  diseases  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  *In 
some  of  the  mountainous  districts  there  exists  the  same  swelling 
of  the  throat  and  neck  which  is  known  in  Switzerland  as  goitre. 
The  Brazilians  call  it  papos;  and  Yon  Martins  says  that  he  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Parahiba  fiiver  instances  of  this  swelling  larger 
than  are  seen  in  Europe,  but  not  accompanied  with  the  melancholy 
and  idiotic  appearance  so  often  combined  with  the  goitre  in  Switzer* 
land,  Grermany,  and  Northern  Italy. 

At  Limeira  I  became  aware  of  a  new  disease,  which,  like  the 
goitre,  seems  to  be  confined  to  certain  localities.    I  was  sitting  in 

the  office  of  Dr. ,  conversing  with  him  in  regard  to  Brazil, 

when  I  observed  a  Portuguese,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  enter,  and 
demand,  with  great  earnestness,  if  he  thought  that  he  could  live. 
Soon  after,  a  middle-aged  Brazilian  came,  and,  seeming  to  cling  to 
the  woirds  of  the  physician  as  tenaciously  as  to  a  divine  oracle, 
made  nearly  the  same  interrogatory.  Neither  of  these  men  ap- 
peared in  ill  health,  and,  if  I  had  not  heard  them  state  that  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  I  would  have  considered  them 
in  a  perfect  sanitary  condition.  Upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained  from 
the  doctor  that  these  men  had  a  disease  which  is  widely  prevalent 
in  some  portions  of  Interior  Brazil,  but  he  has  never  seen  a  notice 
of  it  in  any  medical  work  whatever.  The  Brazilians  call  it  mal 
de  engasgo.  The  first  indication  of  its  existence  is  a  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  The  patient  can  swallow  dry  substances  better  than 
fluids.  Wine  or  milk  can  be  drunken  with  more  fkdlity  than 
water;  still,  both  are  attended  with  difficulty.  To  take  thin  broth 
is  an  impossibility.  In  some  cases  fluids  have  been  conveyed  to 
the  stomach  in  connection  with  some  solid.     The  person  thus 

aflbcted  appears  to  be  in  good  health,  but  in  flve  or  six  years  death 
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ensues  from  actual  starvation.    The  sufferings  of  such  a  one 
described  to  me  as  most  horrible. 

Some  physicians  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo  think  it  a  paraljM 

of  the  oesophagus ;  but  Dr. ,  who  has  seen  many  cases  of  nuzl  de 

engasgo,  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  thickening  of  the  macons 
membrane.    As  the  OBSophagus  is  in  general  the  least  affected  by 
disease  of  any  part  of  the  body,  and  is  very  rarely  paralyzed,  he 
cannot  believe  that  so  wide-spread  a  disease  as  the  mal  de  eng€i$gc 
can  proceed  from  paralysis.    Living  as  he  does  in  the  interior,  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  a  subject  fbr  dissection,  or  permission  to  make 
a  post-mortem  examination,  and  therefore  he  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  disease;  but  it  is  his 
intention  to  do  so  as  soon  as  facilities  present  themselves,  and  then 
to  lay  the  result  before  the  medical  world.    He  informed  me  that 
he  was  called  to  visit  a  man  suffering  from  this  malady  ei^h^ 
miles  from  Limeira,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  found  in  the  same 
room  no  less  than  nine  persons  similarly  affected.     As  yet  no 
remedy  has  been  found.     The  fhll  extent  of  country  over  whidi 
the  mal  de  engasgo  prevails  is  not  known ;  but  to  this  phj-sician's 
certain  knowledge  it  exists  from  Limeira  (two  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea-coast)  to  €k)yaz, — a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles.    It  is 
not  found  upon  the  coast;   and  a  journey  to  the  sea-board  always 
benefits  the  afflicted  patient.     In  1855  I  communicated  the  above 
facts  in  regard  to  the  mal  de  engasgo  to  the  New  York  ''Journal 
of  Commerce."    A  few  days  after  its  publication,  a  physician  of 
Brooklyn  suggested,  in  the  columns  of  the  same  journal,  that 
there  might  be  erysipelas  at  the  bottom  of  the  disease.    He  gave 
as  an  instance  one  of  his  own  patients  who  suffered  from  synip- 
toms    like  those    described,  and  which   finally  resulted   in  the 
discovery  of  erysipelas.    I  know  that  one  case  of  similarity  in  a 
disease  does  not  prove  a  general  rule :  still,  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  investigation. 

One  topic  of  our  conversation  possesses  a  far  more  general  in- 
terest than  the  nature  of  a  new  disease :  it  was  the  cultivation 
of  the  Chinese  tea  in  Brazil. 

There  is  probably  no  other  country  where  the  culture  of  this 
Asiatic  shrub  has  been  so  successfhl  away  fVom  its  native  region. 
The  Portuguese  language  is  the  only  European  tongue  which  has 
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preserved  the  Chinese  name  {chd)  for  tea;  and  as  the  stranger  at 
Bio  de  Janeiro  and  other  towns  of  the  Empire  passes  the  vendaSy 
be  is  always  sure  to  see  a  printed  oard  suspended,  announcing  Cha 
da  India  and  Cha  National:  the  former  is  the  designation  given  to 
tea  from  China,  and  the  latter  to  the  same  production  grown  in 
BraEil. 

In  1810,  the  first  plants  of  this  exotic  were  introduced  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  and  its  cultivation  for  a  time  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Botanical  Garden  near  the  capital  and  to  the  royal  farm  at  Santa 
Cru2.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  treatment  for  the  tea, 
which  it  was  anticipated  would  soon  flourish  so  as  to  supply  th,e 
European  market,  the  Count  of  Linhares,  Prime  Minister  of  Por- 
tugal, procured  the  immigration  of  several  hundred  colonists,  not 
from  the  mingled  population  of  the  coast  of  China,  but  from  the 
interior  of  the  Celestial  Empire, — ^persons  acquainted  with  the 
whole  process  of  training  the  tea-plant  and  of  preparing  tea. 

This  was  probably  the  first  colony  from  Asia  that  ever  settled  in 
the  New  World,  of  which  we  have  authentic  records.  The  colonists, 
however,  were  not  contented  with  their  expatriation :  they  did  not 
prosper,  and  they  have  now  disappeared.  Owing  in  part,  doubt- 
less, to  characteristic  differences  in  the  soil  of  Brazil  fV*om  that  of 
China,  and  periiaps  as  much  to  imperfect  means  of  preparing  the 
leaf  when  grown,  the  Chinese  themselves  did  not  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing the  most  approved  specimens  of  tea.  The  enthusiasm  of 
ftnticipation,  being  unsustained  by  experiment,  soon  died  away; 
and  near  the  city  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  the  cultivation  of  tea  has 
dwindled  down  to  be  little  more  than  an  exotic  grown  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  Botanical  Gkuxlens. 

As  a  (Government  matter  it  was  a  failure;  but  several  Paulista 
planters  took  up  the  culture,  and,  though  they  encountered  years 
of  discouragement,  they  have  lived  to  see  it,  though  as  yet  in  its 
infliney,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  remunerative  branches  of 
Brazilian  agriculture. 

Between  Santos  and  San  Paulo,  near  San  Bernardo,  I  saw  large 
and  productive  tea-plantations.  The  manner  of  its  culture  differs 
but  little  from  that  adopted  in  China.  Tea  is  raised  firom  the  seed, 
which,  being  preserved  in  brown  sugar,  can  be  transported  to  any 
portion  of  the  country.    These  little  tea-balls  are  planted  in  beds^ 
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and  then;  in  the  manner  of  cabbage-plants,  are  transported  to  the 
field  and  placed  five  feet  apart.  The  shrubs  are  kept  veiy  clean 
by  the  hoe,  or  by  the  plough,  which,  though  a  recent  introduc- 
tion, has  on  some  plantations  been  eminently  successftd  for  this 
purpose. 

The  shrubs  are  never  allowed  to  attain  a  height  of  more  than 
four  feet;  and  the  leaves  are  considered  ready  for  picking  the 
third  year  after  planting.  The  culture,  the  gathering,  and  the 
preparation  of  tea  are  not  difficult,  and  children  are  profitably 
and  efficiently  employed  in  the  various  modes  of  arranging  it  for 
market.  The  apparatus  used  is  very  simple,  consisting  of — ^1. 
Baskets, in  which  the  leaves  are  deposited  when  collected;  2.  Carved 
fiamework,  on  which  they  are  rolled,  one  by  one;  8.  Open  ovens^ 
or  large  metallic  pans,  in  which  the  tea  is  dried  by  means  of  a  fire 
beneath.  Women  and  children  gather  the  leaves  and  cany  them 
to  the  ovens,  where  slave-men  are  engaged  in  keeping  up  the  fire, 
stirring,  squeezing,  and  rolling  the  tea, — ^which  operations  are  all 
that  it  requires  before  packing  it  in  boxes  for  home-sale  or  for  ex- 
portation to  the  neighboring  provinces. 

The  tea-plant  is  a  hardy  shrub,  and  can  be  cultivated  in  almost 
any  portion  of  Brazil,  though  it  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  the 
South,  where  fh>sts  prevail,  and  which  it  resists.  If  left  to  itself  in 
the  tropics,  it  will  soon  run  up  to  a  tree.  The  cofPee-tree  requires 
rich  and  new  soil,  and  a  warm  climate  unknown  to  ftt>6ts;  but  the 

tea-plant  wiU  flourish  in  any  soil.    Dr. ^  who  visited  various 

portions  of  China,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cha  can  be  grown  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  fh>m  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mexican 
Gulf.  There  are  not  many  varieties  of  the  plant,  as  is  often  sup- 
posed, black  and  green  teas  being  merely  the  leaves  of  the  same 
tree  obtained  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  flavor  is  some- 
times varied,  as  that  of  wines  from  the  same  species  of  grape  grown 
on  different  soils.  The  plant  is  not  deciduous,  as  in  China,  and  in 
Brazil  is  gathered  from  March  to  July,  which  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere  would  correspond  to  the  interval  between  September 
and  January. 

I  was  informed  that  several  million  pounds  are  now  annually 
prepared  in  the  provinces  of  San  Paulo  and  Minas-Gtoraes,  and  its 
culture  is  on  the  increase. 
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Some  years  ago  the  tea-planters  were  greatly  discouraged;  for 
the  cha  was  badly  prepared,  was  sold  too  new,  and  hence  the  de- 
mand did  not  increase.  Bat,  since  a  greater  experience  in  its  cnl- 
ture  and  preparation,  a  better  article  for  this  i^vorite  beverage 
lias  met  with  corresponding  encouragement.  Formerly  the  culti- 
vators said  that,  if  they  could  obtain  sixteen  cents  per  pound 
-wholesale,  it  would  be  as  remunerative  as  coffee.  In  1855,  twenty 
cents  for  the  poorer  article  could  be  obtained;  and  for  superior 
qualities — ^the  greater  portion  of  the  crop— forty  cents  per  pound 
wholesale  was  readily  commanded.  The  demand  for  it  is  constantly 
increasing.  When  rightly  prepared,  it  is  not  inferior  to  that  im- 
ported from  China.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  tea  sold  in  the  province 
of  San  Paulo  as  cha  da  India  has  merely  made  the  sea-voyage  from 
Santos  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  there,  after  being  packed  in  Chinese 
boxes,  is  sent  back  to  the  Paulistas  as  the  genuine  aromatic  leaf 
firom  the  Celestial  Empire.  I  have  seen  foreigners  in  Brazil  who 
esteemed  themselves  connoisseurs  in  tea  deceived  by  the  best  cha 
na^onaL 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  John  Budge,  of  the  province  of  San  Paulo, 
sent  some  tea  from  his  plantation  as  a  present  to  his  relatives  in 
Bio  de  Janeiro.  This  was  prepared  very  nicely,  each  separate  leaf 
having  been  rolled  by  the  slaves  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
until  it  looked  like  small  shot.  It  was  thus  invested  with  a  foreign 
appearance,  packed  in  small  Chinese  tea-caddies,  and  shipped  at 
Santos  for  the  capital.  When  the  caddies  arrived,  they  were  seized 
at  the  custom-house  as  an^attempt  to  defraud  the  revenue.  It  was 
on  the  other  hand  insisted  that  the  boxes  contained  cJia  nagionalf 
alihoughf  by  some  neglect,  they  did  not  appear  upon  the  manifest. 
The  parties  to  whom  the  tea  had  been  sent  offered  to  have  it  sub- 
mitted to  inspection.  The  caddies  were  opened,  and  the  custom- 
house officials  screamed  with  triumph,  adding  to  their  former  sus- 
picions the  evidence  of  their  senses,  for  the  sight,  the  taste,  the 
smell  of  the  nicely-prepared  tea  proclaimed  emphatically  that  it 
was  cha  da  India,  and  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  defraud  His 
Imperial  Majesty's  customs.  It  was  not  until  letters  were  sent 
to  Santos,  and  in  reply  the  certificates  of  that  provincial  custom- 
house had  been  received,  that  the  collectors  at  Bio  were  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  fraud,  and  that  the  province  of  San  Paulo 
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oould  produoe  as  good  tea  as  that  brought  aroond  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope. 

A  few  years  may  suffice  to  show  on  the  pages  of  the  '^Comm^oe 
and  NaTigation"  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  that  tea 
enters  largely  into  the  articles  of  importation  from  BraziL  Fifty 
years  only  have  elapsed  since  ihe  first  cargo  of  coffee  was  shipped 
from  Bio  de  Janeiro^  and  now  Brazil  sapplies  two-thirds  of  the  cofEee 
of  the  world.  The  revolntion  in  Hayti  was  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  for  the  coffee  of  Brazil. 

In  1846,  Dr. learned  that  several  planters  were  about  to 

root  np  their  tea-shmbs.  He  besonght  them  not  to  carry  ont  their 
intention;  ''for/'  said  he,  ''there  is  to  be  a  great  revolution  in 
China,  [in  1845  he  had  been  informed  in  the  Celestial  Empire  of  the 
existence  of  the  Triad  Society,]  and  the  price  of  teas  will  be  sure  to 
go  np  in  a  few  years.''  The  disheartened  plantei^s  were  encouraged 
to  go  on;  and,  only  a  short  time  before  my  visit  to  Limeira,  one  of 

these  fdzendeiras  sent  to  Dr. several  pounds  of  most  excellent 

tea,  at  the  same  time  assuring  him  (the  doctor)  of  his  deep  grati- 
tude for  having  been  prevented  from  the  destruction  of  his  planta- 
tion. He  had  found  it  exceedingly  remunerative,  and  next  year 
he  intended  to  enter  into  more  extensive  operations. 

Throughout  the  world  the  use  of  tea  is  becoming  as  universal  as 
that  of  coffee,  and  any  continued  disturbance  in  China  must  brin^ 
into  prominent  notice  the  tea-culture  of  Brazil.  The  recoUe  is  now 
almost  entirely  used  within  the  Empire;  but  the  adaptability  of  the 
cultiu*e  to  almost  any  portion  of  the  immense  territory,  and  the 
ease  by  which  it  can  be  carried  on,  will  doubtless,  in  a  very  brief 
period  of  time,  fully  develop  this  new  source  of  national  wealth. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  tiie  2d  of  July  that  I  set  out  on  my 
departure  from  limeira.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  and 
attention  of  my  generous  host,  as  well  as  the  welcome  reception  at 
the  model  plantation  of  Senator  Yergueiro.  The  few  days  spent 
there  so  pleasantly  gave  me  fr-esh  hopes  and  great  encouragement 
for  the  future  of  Brazil."*" 


*  At  Limeira  I  met  %  German  engineer,  who,  with  his  aooomplished  Hambargese 
wife,  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  sketches  of  the  bridge  at  Gabitio  and  the 
Qerman  oolonist*s  house)  forms  an  agreeable  society  for  Dr. 
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The  moon  was  shining  brightly  as  I  bade  fkrewell  to  the  two 
Americans  and  turned  my  face,  for  the  first  time  in  months,  AoTne- 
ward.  I  rode  on  in  silence  for  half  an  hour,  and  was  then  over* 
taken  by  a  <<lone  horseman"  going  in  the  direction  of  Campinas. 
We  journeyed  together,  and  at  noon  we  halted  near  a  clear,  purling 
brook,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  loity,  overarching  trees  we 
ahared  a  palatable  dish  of  farinha  de  milho  and  fried  chicken,  which 
the  good  mulJier  of  the  Paulista  had  thoughtfully  provided  for  his 
Journey.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  kindness  mani- 
fested by  Brazilians  of' all  classes  toward  strangers.  The  casual 
visitor  to  Brazil  may,  in  the  coast-cities,  come  in  contact  with 
shopkeeping  Portuguese,  whose  fleecing  propensities  are  not  ex- 
celled by  their  brethren  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York;  and 
hence  ho  may  grandly  generalize,  in  writing  home  to  some  obscure 
journal,  that  the  Brazilians  are  the  greatest  set  of  rascals  in  the 
world. 

My  travelling-companion  was  a  carpenter,  but  was  an  adept  in 
other  crafts.  My  horse  having  cast  two  of  his  shoes,  we  turned  to 
a  road-side  venda  and  purchased  the  necessary  articles,  which  Sr. 
Tomaso  attabhed  with  all  the  skill  of  a  practised  blacksmith. 

We  arrived  at  Campinas  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  rode 
immediately  to  a  hospederia;  but  the  innkeeper  seemed  so  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  custom  that  I  bade  him  good-day,  and  sought  the 
house  of  an  English  daguerreotypist,  to  whom  I  had  letters.  I 
had  there  a  warm  welcome,  and  the  remainder  of  daylight  was 
spent  in  rambling  through  this  mud-built  city  in  company  with  my 

host  and  an  Italian  physician  to  whom  Dr. of  Limeira  had 

given  me  a  note  of  introduction.  I  found  much  to  interest  me  in 
the  vast  cathedral,  built  wholly  of  toipa :  the  carved  woodwork 
(reminding  one  of  old  European  cloisters)  was  by  some  mulatto 
sculptors  from  Bahia,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  the  best 
Italian  artists  in  that  line.  The  physician,  who  was  a  fierce  Mai- 
thusian,  entertained  me  with  long-winded  speeches  in  support  of 
his  favorite  ideas,  until  I  finally  obtained  a  respite  by  leading  him 
on  to  some  wonderful  snake-stories,  which,  though  equalling  in 
length  (the  stories,  not  the  snakes)  his  Malthusian  arguments,  were 
fiur  more  interesting. 

I  made  arrangements  at  the  house  of  a  mule-dealer  for  an  extra 
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animal,  which  was  to  carry  me  forward  on  the  morrow,  as  my 
Bosinante  gave  evidence  of  exhaustion.  My  newly-engaged  quad- 
raped  was  to  be  forthcoming,  together  with  a  goide,  at  sunrise. 
The  sunrise  came,  and  two  succeeding  hours;  but  neither  biped 
nor  quadruped  appeared.  Finally,  when  almost  in  despair,  tlie 
long-expected  pair  clattered  up  to  the  door.  The  usual  apolo^es 
of  <<  mules  in  pasture,"  <<  difficult  to  catch,"  &o.,  were  offered  and 
accepted.  I  soon  perceived  that  my  guide,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
employee,  was  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  animals  which  -we 
bestrode, — ^that  he  was  not  simply  Jos6,  but  8enhor  Jose, — and  that 
he  was  musical  withal.  I,  however,  feared  that  his  position  as  a 
gentleman  might  somewhat  interfere  with  the  orders  for  increased 
speed  which  from  time  to  time  I  might  find  it  necessary  to  issue. 

We  rode  on  through  a  finely-cultivated  region,  large  coffee- 
plantations  stretching  on  either  hand  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
variegated  with  fields  of  waving  sugarcane  or  groups  of  umbra- 
geous forest-trees.  My  companion  enlivened  the  way  by  many- 
songs  to  the  Virgin  and  ''to  his  mistress's  eyebrows;"  but,  when 
the  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  Sr.  Jos6  concluded  that  we 
had  journeyed  far  enough  for  one  day,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
tarry  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  planter  near  by.  To  this  I 
strongly  objected,  as  my  contract  was  that  I  should  be  carried  for 
a  specific  sum  to  a  specific  point,  several  leagues  farther  on.  I 
found  that  he  was  no  underling,  to  be  crossed  in  his  wishes;  and  he 
firmly  resisted.  I  would  have  left  him  where  he  was,  without 
ftirther  ado;  but,  knowing  the  difficulty  of  separating  animals  that 
have  travelled  in  company,  I  thought  best  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  stating  that  we  would  remain  here  for  the  night,  in 
which  case,  however,  the  compensation  would  be  several  milreis 
less  than  if  we  had  accomplished  the  contemplated  number  of 
leagues.  But  he  was  not  the  man  for  a  compromise :  he  demanded 
full  pay  for  short  work.  I  then  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  push 
on  without  him.  I  found  my  perverse  horse  as  stubborn  as  Sr.  Jos^. 
I  endeavored  to  start  him  in  the  direction  of  San  Paulo :  he,  how- 
ever, was  resolved  to  travel  only  toward  the  plantation.  I  spurred 
the  mule,  which  I  rode,  after  him,  endeavoring  to  head  off  the 
horse:  this  I  found  a  most  difficult  task.  Sr.  Jos6,  meantime,  sat 
motionless  as  a  statue,  secretly  and  maliciously  enjoying  my  un- 
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suoceesful  efforts.  I  was  fittigued  beyond  measure;  but  my  will 
was  unbroken,  (as  well  as  that  of  my  horse,)  and  at  last  victory 
crowned  my  struggles,  and,  shouting  to  Sr.  Jos^  ^^Boa  noite/'  and 
triumphantly  exclaiming,  <'I  know  how  to  protect  my  rights,''  I 
trotted  off,  Bosinante  in  advance,  toward  San  Paulo. 

Glancing^  over  my  shoulder,  I  beheld  my  guide  still  statue-like 
bestriding  his  mule,  and  comparable  to  any  thing  else  than 
<' Patience  on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief.''  Poetically  speak- 
ing, he  was  planted. 

My  way  was  now  over  a  good  road,  though  the  overhanging 
forest  obscured  almost  every  ray  of  moonlight.  My  animal  went 
gayly  on,  leaving,  however,  time  enough  for  a  few  reflections. 
Among  them  the  most  prominent  was,  <<  Suppose  Sr.  Jos^  rides 
after  me  and  salutes  me  in  the  back  with  his  long  knife,"  (faca  de 
ponta,)  which  looked  innocent  enough  when  reposing  in  its  sheath 
or  cutting  an  orange.  In  all  my  travels  in  Brazil  I  never  carried 
a  weapon  of  any  kind,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  felt  the 
least  suspicion  that  all  might  not  be  perfectly  safe.  In  the  midst 
of  these  reflections  and  thoughts  about  that  long  knife,  I  had 
accomplished  more  than  a  half-league,  when  I  heard  the  rapid 
movement  of  mule-hoofe.  Sr.  Jose  came  thundering  up  the  hill, 
and  overtook  me.  Instead,  however,  of  a  knife-salutation  or  loud 
words,  he  instantly,  in  the  mildest  possible  voice,  suggested  that 
we  should  change  beasts,  as  he  was  very  much  fatigued,  and  that 
the  difference  in  the  gait  of  the  two  animals  would  be  a  relief 
to  both  parties.  We  went  on  as  cosily  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  rode  up  to  the  house  of  one  Sr.  JoSo  Baptista, 
whose  residence  was  christened  with  the  mellifluous  and  auriferous 
name  of  CaUfomia. 

We  soon  aroused  Sr.  J.  Baptista,  who,  while  we  sipped  our  cTia, 
tinkled  on  his  guitar  <'  many  a  roundelay."  I  informed  Sr.  J.  B. 
that  the  morrow  was  the  dia  da  independencia  in  the  United  States, 
and  requested  the  favor  of  ''Hail  Columbia."  Sr.  J.  B.  declined,  on 
the  ground  of  not  possessing  the  tune  in  question;  but  (like  a 
skilful  shopkeeper  who,  destitute  of  a  certain  article,  suggests  to 
his  customer  another  which,  in  his  estimation,  is  equally  good 
if  not  superior)  Sr.  J.  B.  proposed  the  Brazildro,  as  being  nearer 
the  required  national  air  than  any  thing  else  in  his  musical 
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treasmy.  Its  Hpirit-fftiTTing  strains  were  qoiveritig  in  my  ear 
when  I  thonght  how  difflcnlt  it  would  be  to  find  in  the  bwi- 
woods  of  Wisoonein  or  Minnesota  ao- 
oomplished  musioianB  sach  as  8r.  J.  B. 
or  8r  Joe^,  who  was  also  skilled  iu  the 
art  The  Brazilians,  as  a  whole,  are  a 
musical  people,  and  sometimes,  doriog 
a  storm,  when  I  have  been  plodding; 
on  in  darkness,  I  have  been  cheered 
by  the  eonnd  of  a  violin,  a  guitar,  or 
by  homan  voices  singing  sweetly  in 
concert 

ML     ^*  ^^B^  ^  '  J        ^  oonld   sleep   bnt  little,  and   that 

^^  ..-^.  ^^Bm^j  ■'      little  was  rudely  iDteraptod,  (whether 

|b'''''''4RlL  by  9,  giant  beetle  or  a  stealthy  bat  I 

^UHMMflHt'  ^^    waannable  to  ascertain;)  and  I  jumped 

tfiki  ^H  from  my  hard  bed  at  two  o'clock  oa 

HERCULES  BEETLE.  tho  momiDg  of  thc  Fourth  of  July, 

and    aroused  the  household  of   3r.  J. 

SaptiBta  and  the  sleepers  in  the  neighboring  rancho  by  screaming 

at  the  top  of  >ny  voice  the  "Star-spangled  Banner." 

I  bade  my  musical  host  and  Senbor  Jos^  adeos,  mounted  my 
Bosinante,  and  accomplished  thirty-two  miles  before  breakfast. 
Hy  primary  object  bad  been  to  get  to  Santos,  in  order  to  take  the 
steamer  of  the  6th  for  Bio;  and  a  secondary  consideration  was  to 
celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  at  the  house  of  Mr.  E.,  the  English 
engineer. 

I  visited  Senhor  Brotero,  the  President  of  the  Law-School  for 
which  San  Paulo  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Madame  Brotero  I  foond 
to  be  a  countrywoman,  from  Boston.  I  also  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Senhor  Brotero,  Jr.,  to  whom  Senhor  Octaviano,  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  the  Corr^o  MercatUil,  of  Bio,  had  given  me  a  letter 
of  introduction.  This  gentleman,  who  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  8.  Paulo,  possessea  enlarged  views,  and  has  had  the 
advantage  of  extended  travel  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

It  was  a  pleasant  forenoon  that  I  spent  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K 
and  Mr.  C,  inaugurating  with  them  the  celebration  of  my  nation's 
birthday.     Mr.  C,  however,  threw  something  of  a  damper  upon 
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my  patriotism  by  dropinng  in,  "By-the-way,  it  is  the  birthday  of 
George  III. :"  bnt  chronology  ehowB  that  Mr.  C.  was  jnst  four 
weeks  out  of  the  way,  and  hia  inappropriate  remark  in  no  manner 
marred  the  general  harmony  of  the  occasion. 

These  and  other  friends  pressed  me  not  to  hasten  on  at  my  rapid 
rate,  thinking  that  thirty-two  miles  before  breakfast  was  sofficient 
for  one  day :  bnt  my  porpoee  was  to  make  twenty  miles  that  night 
before  I  sought  repose. 

Senhor  Coelho  (the  maitre-d'hdteV)  had  procured  for  me  a  fine 
mTile.    He  was  a  lithe  animal,  and  when  I  mounted  be  bounded 


away  as  though  he  had  wings.  He  clattered  through  the  streete, 
descended  the  hill,  splashed  through  a  little  affluent  of  the  La 
Plata,  and,  just  as  the  bud  was  setting,  went  galloping  gayly  over 
the  plains  of  Ypirango.  I  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  pavilion 
erected  OTer  the  spot  where  Dom  Pedro  I.  exclaimed,  Indtpmdencia 
ou  Morie,  and,  being  animated  with  Fourth -of-Jnly  sentiments,  I 
gave  vent  to  my  patriotism  in  shouting,  at  a  fbrious  rate,  "Yankee 
Doodle"  and  "Hail  Columbia,"  to  the  no  small  amusement  and 
astonishment  of  the  sable  passers-by. 

X  reached  San  Bernardo  and  passed  through  its  silent  streets. 
The  atmosphere  was  laden  with  the  perfome  of  some  sweet  night- 
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opening  flower,  and  the  sky  overhead  seemed  joyoos  as  my  home- 
ward-bound spirits.    My  mole  flagged  not,  and  I  was  oongrmtu- 
lating  myself  that  my  journey's  end  would  soon  be  aooompliahedy 
when,  to  my  surprise,  the  spirited  beast  whirled  suddenly  to  the 
right,  and  plunged  into  the  stable-yard  adjoining  a  large  ^white 
house.    I  kicked,  and  cuffed,  and  spurred,  all  to  no  purpose.     The 
noise  which  I  made  aroused  two  poncho-clad  Brazilians,  who  cmme 
toward  me,  thus   discoursing  in  Portuguese: — ''Yes,  it    is   he." 
''No;  let  me  look  again.''    "  Yes,  I  am  certain  it  is."    These  little 
monosyllables  arc  as  brief  and  as  elliptical  in  the  language  of  Xiafii- 
tania  as  in  the  plainest  Saxon,  and  could  give  me  no  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  locutors.    I  was  not,  however,  long  left  in  doabt, 
for  one  of  them  approached,  and  thus  addressed  me: — "Senhor, 
isto  imeu  animal"    ("This  is  my  beast,  sir.")    Supposing  that  he 
was  mildly  accusing  me  of  theft,  I  replied  that  he  must  be  mis- 
taken, for  I  had  hired  that  mule  at  S.  Paulo.    "It  may  be,"  he 
said;  "but  still  he  is  mine."    I  then  ascertained  that  the  man  iras 
the  proprietor  of  my  long-eared  steed,  and  that  he  (the  proprietor) 
had  preceded  me  in  company  with  a  number  of  law-students  w^ho 
were  on  their  way  to  Santos.    Feeling  by  this  time  much  fatigued, 
and  considering  the  stubbornness  that  had  come  over  my  quadruped, 
I  asked  if  I  might  lodge  at  the  house  for  the  night.    The  other 
personage  now  turned  up  his  sombrero  and  informed  me  that  there 
was  no  room  in  the  inn,  but  possibly  I  might  be  accommodated  a 
mile  farther  on.    I  could  not  make  my  mule  stir;  so  these  two 
benevolent  individuals  aided  me  in  whipping  and  kicking   the 
brute  until  he  was  fairly  under  way.    I  had,  however,  advanced 
only  five  hundred  yards,  when  master  long-ears  pulls  me  up  again, 
and  no  dint  of  beating,  pulling,  pounding,  and  tugging  could  make 
him  budge  a  peg  on  the  "forward  march.''    He  willingly  beat  a 
retreat,  and  the  next  moment  I  again  stood  before  the  white 
hospedaria  from  which  I  had  been  politely  sent  away  a  short  time 
before.    My  two  now-made  acquaintances  were  soon  by  my  side, 
and  I  once  more  begged  for  a  room.    One  of  them  gave  a  negative 
answer;   but,  when  I  suggested  that  I  was  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  my  accommodations,  he  left  me  as  if  to  consult  some  one. 
I  then  heard  an  emphatic  female  voice  screech  out,  ^NaOy  Senhor" 
This  reply  was  brought  to  me,  and  I  sent  back  word  that  I  had 
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letters  from  Senator  Ver^eiro,  sboiring  that  I  was  a  respectable 
person.     It  was  of  no  avail,  for  at  each  fresh  attempt  to  move  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  woman  to  whom  belonged  that  voice,  I  re- 
ceived a  more  emphatic  "Ndo,  senhor."    My  last  resort  was  to 
claim,  in  "the  sacred  name  of  Brazilian  hospitality,  only  room 
eooogh  apon  their  floor  for  a  stranger  who  is  here  stopped  con- 
trary to  his  own  will."    The  reply  was  the  same,  "Nao,  senhor." 
"Then,"  said  I,  "it  is  an  ontrageons  shame.      I  have  travelled 
through  a  number  of  your  provinces,  and  have  mingled  mnch  with 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  bnt  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  shelter.    Here  I  am,  compelled  before  a  large 
house  to  pass  the  night  in  the  road."    Uy  appeals  and  denun- 
ciations were  equally 
onaaccessM;  so  I  sat 
down    upon    a    curb- 
stone,    holding     the 
bridle    of    my    obsti- 
nate   and    tired    ani- 
mal.   Poor  fellow !  his 
fatigue  was  not  equal 
to  mine.    I  had  ridden 
since   morning  nearly 
fifty   miles,   and    had 
spent  seven  hours  in 
San  Paulo.    Three  or 
four  days  had  elapsed 
since  I  had  had  a  com- 
fortable sleep,  and  the 
night-air  was  keen  for 
Brazil,  thou^  it  was 
as   balmy  aa  a   llsy 
evening  in  the  North- 
em  hemisphere.    The 
body,    however,    was 

not  suffering  so  much  *»i«0N5ht  vhhr   oirncmr  ci«cuHS»HC(«. 

as  the  mind.      I  felt 

tluB  inhsspitality  to  the  qidob.    I  sat  with  my  head  bowed  down 

upon  my  left  hand,  tnming  my  eyes  from  time  to  time  toward  the 
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Btars  and  the  waning  moon.     It  was  stndying  astronomy  under 
drfficnlt  cironmstanoes,  so  that  I  did  not  make  mnch  progress. 

While  thinking  of  my  condition,  and  feeling  that  it  was  worse, 
and  my  treatment  more  ontrageons,  than  when,  a  mere  innocent 
student-traveller,  I  was  once  taken  prisoner  on  suspicion  by  the 
Austrians  in  Lomhardy,  and  led  by  an  armed  soldier  through  tke 
streets  of  Pavia,  I  was  aroused  from  my  reflections  by  an  old 
negress,  who  said  to  me,  ''Come  here,  senhor."  I  followed  her  to 
a  comfortable  room,  where  she  left  me  with  a  nice  cup  of  tea  and 
doce  accompaniments.  My  mule  was  cared  for,  as  well  as  mys^f^ 
and  when  the  morning  sun  awoke  me  I  found  that  I  was  to  have 
as  my  fellow-travellers  the  young  law^tudents.  I  ascertained 
that  this  house  was  kept  by  a  respectable  Brazilian  widow,  who 
was  making  a  large  fortune  by  letting  mules  for  riding  or  for 
the  transportation  of  baggage,  and  that  whoever  employed  her 
animals  in  S.  Paulo  would  be  entertained  gratis  at  this  otherwise 
inhospitable  hospedaria.  It  so  happened  that  the  students  and 
myself  were  not  aware  of  this  regulation,  and  had  hired  our  mules 
of  another  man,  who  had  guided  them  as  i^r  as  this  house.  Here 
the  young  ''legals''  insisted  on  stopping.  The  Donna  da  Casa 
refused  them  accommodation,  and  they  had  taken  possession  in  €t 
artnis.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to  senhora  being  somewhat  embit- 
tered by  such  proceedings,  had  refused  me  when  I  pleaded  the  name 
of  Senator  Yergueiro  and  Brazilian  hospitality.  For  assuredly 
there  was  plenty  of  room,  when  we  consider  that  there  were  eight 
unoccupied  beds  in  the  house.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  senhora 
was  suspicious  of  a  stranger  travelling  alone  at  that  hour  of  the 
night,  as  she  had  been  deceived  a  few  weeks  before  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  pretended  to  hove  letters  from  a  nobleman,  but  who 
turned  out  to  be  an  unmitigated  scoundrel.  I  was  (justly,  as  I 
thought)  indi^aht  for  a  time,  and  entertained  an  idea  that  it 
would  be  right  that  the  public  should  know  through  the  Sio 
journals  of  such  treatment  to  an  estrangeiro;  but  the  more  I 
reflected  upon  it,  I  became  rather  ashamed  of  my  indignation.  I 
had  travelled  thousands  of  miles  in  Brazil,  and  this  was  the  first 
experience  of  the  bitter;  and  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  lay  it 
before  the  public!  The  widow  had  a  perfect  right  to  make  such 
regulations  as  she  chose  concerning  her  household,  and  an  Anglo- 
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American  who  is  firm  for  the  independence  of  the  home-castle  is 
assuredly  the  last  man  who  ought  to  complain.  So  I  dismissed 
the  whole  suhject,  and  have  never  recurred  to  it  since^  except  to 
indulge  in  a  laugh  at  my  own  ludicrous  position  in  the  stable- 
yard,  and  the  tableau  of  the  stubborn  mule  and  the  curbstone. 
Thus  ended  my  Fourth  of  July,  1855. 

The  next  day  I  arrived  with  my  student-Mends  at  Santos,  and, 
after  enjoying  for  a  few  days  more  the  hospitality  of  Casa  Vergueiro, 
I  steamed  away  in  the  comfortable  old  Paraense  for  Eio  de  Janeiro. 
From  San  Sebastian  to  the  Sugar-Loaf  we  were  pitched  about  in 
fine  style  by  an  angry  sea;  but  the  sun  shone  forth  brilliantly  as 
on  the  following  day  we  lay  under  the  guns  of  Yillegagnon,  and 
the  glorious  panorama  of  the  magnificent  bay,  sparkling  in  the 
freshness  of  morning,  lost  none  of  its  splendor  by  comparison 
with  the  beautiM  scenes  which  I  had  witnessed  in  Southern 
Brazil,  and  which  I  afterward  found  unequalled  in  the  provinces 
of  the  North. 
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Now  to  the  North:  not 
tho  Boreal  North,  with 
hoary  beard  aDd  glisten- 
ing Bpears  and  crunch- 
ing ica-batteries, — ^but  a 
genialj  eonny,  laughing, 
flowery,  AoBtral  North. 
I  W"e  on  the  hither  side 
'  of   the   eqaator   are  so 
wedded    to   experience, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  North  where 
Ids  SK  florid  Id  atanul  prim*," 

ere    mighty  rivera,  with 
i  force,  sweep  onward,— 

■n«  tMtlna  uokDOwn  mud  blooni- 

rilda, 

orldl  of  BoUtnda; 
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I  ooald  never  become  accastomed  to  look  for  the  snn  and 
the  equator  in  the  direction  which  all  past  experience  told  me 
was  the  region  of  stem  winter.  I  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
the  idea  that  the  southern  front  of  my  Brazilian  residence  was 
the  coldest  side,  although  I  knew  that  reason  and  geography 
informed  me  that  that  portion  of  my  house  looked  toward  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  the  unexplored  BnoW'KK>ntinent  of  the 
Antarctic  zone. 

But  to  the  Brazilian  North !  If  by  land,  it  will  be  many  months 
of  painful  journeys  up  mountains  and  hills,  through  dense  forests 
and  jungles,  over  wide  campos  and  broad  rivers,  before  we  reach 
the  Sena  Facaraniui,  which  divides  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  I  have 
not  seen  the  record  of  a  single  traveller  who  has  ever  accomplished 
this  long  terrestrial  route.  Eschwege,  Bodriguez,  Ferreira,  bat- 
terer, Mawe,  Prince  Maximilian,  Spix  and  Yon  Martins,  St.  Hilaire, 
Langsdorf,  Pohl,  Burchell,  Gardner,  Lieutenant  Strain,  the  expedi- 
tion under  Gastlenau,  and  Wallace,  have  traversed  large  districts 
of  Brazil;  while — not  to  mention  earlier  fluvial  explorations* — 
Hawe,  Smyth,  Edwards,  Herndon,  Gibbon,  and  Wallace  (the  most 
thorough  explorer)  have  examined  the  Amazon,  and  Lieutenant 
Page  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  scientific  investigator  of  the 
La  Plata  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  Still,  it  is  hazarding  nothing 
to  say  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  extensive  Empire  has  only 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  wild  Indian,  or,  at  long  intervals, 
by  the  most  adventurous  of  the  Portuguese  traders.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  comprehend  even  the  dry  tables  of  distances  :  how  much 
more  inconceivable  the  toil  and  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  be  endured  and  overcome  in  a  vast  country  with  a  sparse  popu- 
lation, and,  in  certain  portions,  no  roads  save  the  paths  of  cattle 
and  the  tracks  of  the  tapir  1  The  distance,  on  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  head-waters  of  the  river  Parima,  on  the  north,  to 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Lagoa  Mirim,  in  Eio  Grande  do  Sul,  is 
greater  than  that  IVom  Boston  to  Liverpool.  It  is  farther  from 
Pemambuco  to  the  western  boundary  which  separates  Peru  and 
Brazil,  than  by  a  direct  route  from  London,  across  the  Continent, 
to  Egypt.  Brazil  has  neither  been  explored  nor  surveyed,  and  its 
fUl  extent  cannot  be  aceurately  ascertained ;  but,  according  to  the 

best  calculations  made  in  1845  for  the  Diccianario  Otographico 
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Brazikiro,  the  Empire  contains  within  its  borders  3,004^460  square 
miles.  The  United  States,  by  the  latest  computations  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Bureau  at  Washington,  has  an  area  of  2,936,166  sqaare 
miles.  Brazil  is  therefore  68,294  square  miles  larger  than  the 
whole  territory  of  the  Union :  in  other  words,  we  should  have 
to  add  to  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  the  adjacent  States  of  Kew  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Vermont,  to  make  it  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  land  of  the 
Southern  Gross.  European  Russia  possesses  an  area  of  2,142,504 
square  miles,  and  the  remainder  of  Europe  1,687,626.  It  is  by 
these  figures  and  comparisons  that  we  may  arrive  at  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  vastness  of  Brazil. 

It  is  not,  however,  its  extent  which  should  attract  our  attention 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  no  portion  of  the  globe  is  so  available  for 
cultivation  and  for  the  sustentation  of  man. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  internal  resources  of  this 
Empire  are  commensurate  with  its  favored  position  and  its  wide 
extent.  It  is  neither  the  gold  of  its  mines  nor  the  diamonds  that 
sparkle  in  the  beds  of  its  inland  rivers  that  constitute  the  greatest 
sources  of  its  available  wealth.  Although  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  Brazil  the  most  precious  minerals,  yet  she  has  been  still  more 
prodigal  in  the  gift  of  vegetable  riches.  Embracing  nearly  five 
degrees  north  of  the  equator,  the  whole  latitude  of  the  southern 
torrid  and  ten  degrees  of  the  southern  temperate  zone,  and 
stretching  its  longitude  from  Cape  St.  Augustine,  (the  easternmost 
point  of  the  continent,)  across  the  mountains  of  its  own  interior,  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  Andes,  its  soil  and  its  climate  offer  an  asylum 
to  almost  every  valuable  plant.  In  addition  to  numberless  varieties 
of  indigenous  growth,  there  is  scarcely  a  production  of  either  India 
which  might  not  be  naturalized  in  great  perfection  under  or  near 
the  equator;  while  its  interior  uplands,  and  its  soil  in  the  Far 
South,  welcome  many  of  the  fruits,  the  grains,  and  the  hardier 
vegetables  of  Europe. 

Every  year  this  Empire  is  becoming  more  developed ;  yet  it  will 
require  two  centuries  of  its  present  progress  to  bring  it  to  an  equal 
position  with  the  United  States.  The  signs  of  the  times  are,  how- 
ever, that  Brazil  will  not  go  on  at  the  snail's-pace  which  charac- 
terized her  up  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  and  the  internal 
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improvements  auspiciously  begun  under  D.  Pedro  II.  will  rapidly 
unfold  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Of  the  twenty  provinces,  four  only  are  inland, — ^viz. :  Minas- 
Geraes,  Goyaz,  Mato  Grosso,  and  Amazonas,  (sometimes  called 
Alto  Amazonas.)  It  is  in  Mato  Grosso  ("dense  forest")  and 
Goyaz  that  the  head-waters  of  the  Amazon  and  the  La  Plata  have 
their  origin,  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other;  while  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Minas-Geraes  the  sources  of  the  San  Francisco,  the  Tocan- 
tine,  and  the  La  Plata  take  their  rise  from  the  same  mountain- 
ridge. 

The  usual  route  to  the  fertile  province  of  Minas-Greraes  is  through 
Petropolis,  and  the  traveller  thither  should  not  fail  to  make  a  little 
detour  and  visit  one  of  the  prettiest  cascades  in  Brazil.  Following 
for  a  few  miles  the  highroad  to  the  Minas,  we  turn  to  our  right, 
and  there,  among  the  dells  foimed  by  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  we 
find  the  Falls  of  Itamarity.  The  name,  in  the  Guarani  language, 
signifies  "shining  stones,"  or  "the  rock  which  shines;"  so  called, 
doubtless,  from  the  glittering  appearance  of  the  large  mass  of  rock, 
the  face  of  which  is  worn  smooth  by  the  water.  Ita  means  ''stone 
or  rock."  This  cascade  is  composed  of  three  distinct  falls,  formed 
by  a  stream  of  small  size  unless  after  heavy  rains.  The  charm  of 
this  lovely  spot  consists  in  the  surrounding  woods  and  the  mur- 
muring waters;  so  that  we  may  truly  say  that 

« the  gosh  of  springs 
And  fall  of  loftj  fountains,  and  tke  bend 
Of  stiiring  branches,  and  the  bod  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beanty,  here  extend, 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Loyc  nnto  one  mighty  end.*' 

Garlands  of  parasites  enfold  the  old  trees  in  their  graceftd  arms, 
and  bands  of  verdant  climbers  depend  from  the  highest  boughs  to 
the  very  ground.  The  torrent  has  undermined  the  banks  and 
prostrated  the  trees  that  stood  near  the  edges,  and  they  now  lie  in 
wild  disorder  across  the  bed  of  the  stream,  mingled  here  and  there 
with  huge  stones  brought  down  by  the  force  of  the  water. 

The  bridge  represented  in  the  engraving  was  improvised  for  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  by  Sir  W.  €rore  Ouseley,  formerly  British 
Minister  to  Brazil.    Such  crossings  are  easily  formed  by  felling  a 
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few  trees  and  binding  them  together  with  the  Bnpple  vines  that 
abonnd.  Nature  soon  heals  her  woands  and  clothes  them  witli 
parasites,  bo  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  artificial  stmctare  seema  like 
a  work  of  her  own  hand. 

The  road  &om   Petropolis   to   Barbacena   is  exeoedin|^ly  pic- 
toreaqne, — sometimes  winding  along  the  side  of  a  moantain  'whidi 


pves  extensive  viovra  of  plains  beyond,  and  sometimes  in  deep 
valleys  along  the  banks  of  babbling  streams.  Long  troops  of 
mnles  on  their  way  to  Estrella  are  constantly  passing)  bnt — to 
show  the  wildness  of  the  region  notwithstanding  froqneot  vil- 
lages and  fiuendas — we  were  startled  every  few  moments  by 
flocks  of  wild  parrots,  and  conid  hear  in  the  trees  the  obattering 
of  monkeys. 

At  a  plaoe  called  Fadre  Corr^as,  not  far  fh>m  Petropolis,  is  a 
celebrated  wild-fig  tree,  whose  branches  extend  over  a  circnm- 
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ference  of  four  huDdred  and  eighty  feet,  and  four  thousand  peraonS; 
it  is  compated,  can  stand  under  its  shade  at  noonday.  Near  by, 
on  the  height  east  of  the  hamlet,  can  also  be  seen  two  rows  of  the 
Brazilian  pine,  {Araucaria  Brazilianaj)  so  well  known  in  the  large 
conservatories  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  A  sketch  of  one 
of  these  tufted  pines  is  in  the  left  background  of  the  colored  en- 
graving of  the  spoonbill.  When  one  hundred  miles  farther  in  the 
interior,  I  saw  m&ny  jacarandd  (rosewood)  trees.  Their  resemblance 
to  the  common  locust  of  the  United  States  is  veiy  striking.  There 
are  a  number  of  species  of  the  jacaranda,  varying  in  tint  from  a 
deep  rich  brown  to  a  beautiful  violet.  The  latter  kind  I  have 
never  seen  north  of  the  equator,  save  in  small  specimen-pieces; 
but,  at  the  Fazenda  do  Govemo,  Dr.  Joaquin  A.  P.  Da  Gunha,  the 
amiable  proprietor,  showed  me,  in  his  establishment  for  making 
sugar,  a  beam,  fifty  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  of  the 
violet-tinted  jacarandd.  It  had  performed  the  menial  office  of  a 
connecting-beam  for  fifty  years,  and  its  exterior  was  dusty ;  but, 
on  chipping  it,  I  found  it  to  be  of  the  most  beautiful  violet.  The 
wood  of  Dr.  Da  Gunha's  pig-pen  consisted  of  boards  and  sticks  of 
rosewood :  but  let  none  of  my  readers  imagine  a  highly-polished 
piano  or  a  splendid  centre-table;  for  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
renders  the  jacaranda  as  plebeian  in  appearance  as  the  commonest 
weather-beaten  pine.  The  rosewood-tree  is  cut  down,  deprived 
of  its  branches,  and  conveyed  to  market  generally  by  floating  it 
to  some  seaport-town,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Korth  America  and 
Europe.  It  is  of  exceeding  hardness  and  durability,— cog-wheels 
made  of  this  wood  lasting  longer  than  those  constructed  from  any 
other  ligneous  substance.  The  United  States  annually  purchase 
of  Brazil  eighty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  rosewood. 

As  I  was  journeying  in  the  province  of  Minas,  I  observed  a  flock 
of  birds  of  which  I  had  seen  the  same  species  at  the  foot  of  the  Organ 
Mountains,  and  which  I  then  took  to  be  the  common  blackbirds  so 
well  known  in  North  America;  but  a  closer  inspection  showed  them 
to  possess  a  bill  of  remarkable  thickness.  They  had  a  clear  and 
musical  whistle,  and  I  afterward  discovered  them  to  be  the  ani,-^ 
a  genus  of  scansorial  birds  found  only  in  Tropical  America.  They 
are  sometimes  called  the  keel-bill.  They  live  in  flocks,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  have  practical  communism  among  them,  many  pairs 
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using  the  eame  nest,  which  U  built  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
is  of  ft  large  size.     Here  they  la;  aad  hatch  in  concert. 

I  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  my 
joamey  in  Minaa-Geraes,  but  I  am  relnctant 
to  pass  over  a  visit  to  one  of  the  finest 
plantatioDB  in  the  province.  The  proprietor 
was  a  Brazilian,  and  the  whole  fazenda, 
in  its  minutest  details,  was  carried  on  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  the  country,  without 
any  admixture  of  foreign  modes  of  govern- 
ment and  culture. 
Twelve  miles  beyond  the  Parahibuna  (an 
iHE  >tEL-»iLL.  affluent  of  the  Parahiba)  we  turned  aside 

from  the  highway,  and,  after  riding  through 
a  belt  of  enclosed  forest-land,  we  saw  before  ns  the  large  plantation- 
house  of  Soldade,  belonging  to  Seshor  Commendador  Silva  Pinto. 
The  approach  to  the  mansion  was  between  two  rows  of  palm-treea, 
around  whose  trunks  a  beautiful  bignonia  (the  venvgta)  entwined 
itself,  and  then  threw  its  climbing  branches  over  the  feathery  leaves 
of  the  palms,  thus  forming  a  magnificent  arch  of  flowers  and 
fbliage.  The  buildings,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  occupied 
an  acre  of  ground.  On  two  sides  of  the  square  was  the  residence 
of  the  Commendador  and  his  family,  while  the  remaining  sides 
consisted  of  the  sugar-establishment  and  the  dwellings  of  tho 
slaves.  We  entered  the  court-yard  by  a  high  gateway,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  we  perceived  the  venerable  planter  sitting  in  a 
second-story  veranda,  reading.  So  soon  as  he  saw  us  he  laid  down 
his  book,  descended  into  the  square,  and  with  great  aflhbility  bade 
us  a  warm  welcome.  The  American  party  doubtless  owed  this 
hospitable  reception  to  one  of  oar  companions.  Dr.  Ildefonso  Gomez, 
a  Brazilian  whom  almost  every  man  of  science  visiting  the  Empire 
has  delighted  to  honor  for  iiis  intelligence,  for  his  eminent  abilities 
as  a  naturalist,  and  for  his  integrity  as  a  man. 

Servants  flew  about  noiselessly  at  the  commands  of  the  Com- 
mendador ;  they  gave  ns  rooms,  hot  coflee,  hot  baths,  &o.  &e. 
Then  both  they  and  their  master  did  that  which  is  most  grateAil 
to  the  weary  traveller :  they  let  as  alone. 

When  I  had  performed  my  ablutions  and  was  recovered  ftom 
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&tigue,  I  went  to  the  veranda  where  the  Commendador  had  been 
reading.     I  picked  up  his  book,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  here 
found  that  it  was  A  Historia  Universale  do  Senhor  Pedro  Farley^ 
(Peter  Parley's  Universal  History  1)    Old  Peter  Parley  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Brazil  I    I  knew  that  England  had  availed  herself  of  those 
books  which  have  delighted  Anglo-American  childhood,  and  that 
hosts  of  counterfeiters  and  imitators  had  arisen,  assuming  that 
nam  de  plume;  but  it  was  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations 
to  have  ever  seen  in  the  Portuguese  language,  and  in  an  interior 
province  of  distant  Brazil,  the  history  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Continents  by  Senhor  Pedro  Parley  amusing  and  instructing  youth 
and  old  age.    It  was  no  imitation.    In  reading  the  preface,  I  per- 
ceived that  some  priest  had  had  to  do  with  the  translation,  for  it 
roundly  asserted  that  Senhor  Pedro  Parley  was  urn  hem  Catholico 
Somano!  which  will  doubtless  be  an  important  piece  of  informa- 
tion to  the  veritable  Puritan-descended  Peter. 

I  looked  from  the  veranda  upon  a  scene  of  cultivation.     Close  at 

hand  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  hives  with  bees;  gently-rounded 

hills  were  covered  with  grazing  flocks  and  herds,  cotton  and  sugar 

fields  were  in  valleys,  while  Indian  com  and  mandioca  in  large 

tracts  were  far  to  our  right.    The  orange-orchard  was  the  largest 

that  I  ever  saw  in  any  land :  it  was  computed  that  there  were  ten 

thousand  bushels  of  six  different  kinds  of  the  luscious  fruit.    The 

sweet  lemon  abounded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  estimated 

that  there  were  five  thousand  bushels.    A  <' sweet  lemon"  seems 

almost  as  much  of  a  contradiction  in  terms  as  an  honest  thief;  but 

it  is  a  reality.    Dr.  Bdefonso  Gomez  informed  me  that  this  fruit, 

exactly  resembling  the  acid  one  bearing  the  same  name,  was 

originally  a  sour  lemon,  but,  by  a  disease  and  by  grafting,  a  new 

species  has  been  produced.    The  taste  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  an 

orauge,  but  is  very  quenching  to  the  thirst,  and  the  Brazilians  at 

Bio  consume  great  quantities  of  them.    Near  S.  Bomdo,  a  little 

place  on  the  head-waters  of  the  San  Francisco,  the  lemon-tree  has 

become  naturalized,  and  the  cattle  that  pasture  in  the  woods  are  so 

fond  of  the  Mien  fruit  that  when  killed  their  flesh  smells  strongly 

of  it. 

Of  all  the  articles  mentioned  above,  not  one  finds  its  way  to 
market.    They  are  for  the  sustenance  and  clothing  of  the  slaves^ 
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of  whom  the  Ck)minendador  formerly  had  seven  hundred.  These 
are  engaged  in  cultivating  coffee^  (for  this  is  the  great  coffee- 
region^)  which  is  the  only  crop  intended  by  the  proprietor  to  brin^ 
back  a  pecuniary  return.  This  senhor  owns  other  plantations,  but 
that  of  Soldade  contains  an  area  of  sixty-four  square  miles. 

At  dinner  we  were  served  in  a  large  dining-room.  The  Conk- 
mendador  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  while  his  guests  and  the 
various  firee  members  of  his  family  sat  upon  forms,  the  feitors 
(overseers)  and  shepherds  being  at  the  lower  end.  He  lives  in 
true  baronial  style,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the  description  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  £ohl  of  castle-life  among  the  noblemen  of  Courland  and 
Livonia.  A  pleasant  conversation  was  kept  up  during  the  lon^  re- 
past, and  at  its  close  three  servants  came,— one  bearing  a  massive 
silver  bowl  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  another  a  pitcher  of  the 
same  material  containing  warm  water,  while  a  third  carried 
towels.  The  newly-arrived  guests  were  thus  served  in  lieu  of 
finger-basins,  which  are  rarely  seen  outside  the  capital. 

The  Gommendador  had  a  chapel  in  his  mansion,  and  each  morn- 
ing mass  was  performed  by  an  amiable  young  Portuguese  priest, 
who  knew  much  more  about  music  than  the  gospel.  The  padre 
had  many  questions  to  ask  concerning  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Protestants,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  possessed  no 
Bible.  I  presented  him  with  a  New  Testament,  and  before  my  de- 
parture we  had  many  most  earnest  and  serious  conversations  in 
regard  to  vital  piety  and  the  solemn  responsibility  that  was  upon 
him  to  teach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Gommendador,  (which  was  heartily  given,)  explanations  of 
the  Scriptures  were  hereafter  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the  chapel- 
service  on  Sundays. 

On  these  interior  plantations  there  is  a  beautiful  custom  at  ves- 
pers of  offering  a  short  prayer  and  wishing  each  other  a  good- 
night; not  that  they  then  retire,  but  boa  noite  is  the  form  of  a 
blessing.  We  were  all  sitting  on  the  veranda  as  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  were  gilding  the  hill  and  the  distant  forest.  The  chapel- 
bell  struck  the  vesper-hour.  The  conversation  was  arrested:  we 
all  arose  to  our  feet.  The  hum  of  the  sugar-mill  ceased;  the  shout 
of  the  children  died  away;  the  slaves  that  were  crossing  the  court- 
yard stopped  and  uncovered  the  head.    Ail  devoutly  folded  their 
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liands  and  breathed  the  evening  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  I  too  joined 
in  devotion  to  the  blessed  Saviour,  the  sole  Mediator,  and  when 
the  padre  and  others  wished  me  the  blessing  in  the  name  of  Nosm 
Senhora,  I  returned  the  benediction  em  name  de  Nosso  SenJior  Jesus 
Christo,  The  noise  of  merry  voices  again  rang  through  the  court- 
yard; the  day's  labor  was  finished;  and  soon  night,  with  its  dark- 
ness, silence,  and  repose,  reigned  over  Soldade. 

Another  custom  I  observed  in  various  parts  of  Brazil,  which, 
though  a  mere  unmeaning  form,  is  a  custom  both  Christian  and 
beautiful.  I  doubt,  however,  if  one  in  a  thousand  attach  any 
deeper  significancy  to  it  than  we  do  to  <^ good-morning."  At  the 
close  of  the  day  the  slaves  enter  the  room  where  their  master  is, 
and,  with  their  hands  crossed,  each  addresses  the  fazendeiro  in  a 
pious  salutation,  the  full  form  of  which  is,  '^I  beseech  your  blessing 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the  reply  should  be, 
"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  bless  you  forever;"  but  in  time  this  prayer 
and  benediction  are  abbreviated  to  the  last  words  of  each  sentence, 
which  are  pronounced  in  a  most  rapid  and  business-Uke  manner  by 

both  parties: — Jesus  Christo sempre,  (forever.) 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  the  Commendador  told  us  that 
he  had  his  "own  music  now."    He  spoke  of  it  very  humbly.    We 
desired  to  hear  his  musicians,  supposing  that  we  should  hear  a 
wheezy  plantation-fiddle,  a  fife,  and  a  drum.     The  Commendador 
said  that  we  should  be  gratified  in  the  evening.    An  hour  after 
vespers  I  heard  the  twanging  of  violins,  the  tuning  of  flutes,  short 
voluntaries  on  sundry  bugles,  the  clattering  of  trombones,  and  all 
those  musical  symptoms  preparatory  to  a  beginning  of  some  march, 
waltz,  or  polka.     I  went  to  the  room  whence  proceeded  these 
sounds;  there  I  beheld  fifteen  slave  musicians, — ^a  regular  band: 
one  presided  at  an  organ,  and  there  was  a  choir  of  younger  negroes 
arranged  before  suitable  stands,  upon  which  were  sheets  of  printed 
or  manuscript  music.    I  also  observed  a  respectable  colored  gentle- 
man (who  sat  near  me  at  dinner)  giving  various  directions.    He 
was  the  maestro.    Three  raps  of  his  violin-bow  commanded  silence, 
and  then  a  wave  of  the  same,  d  la  Julien,  and  the  orchestra  com- 
meoced  the  execution  of  an  overture  to  some  opera  with  admirable 
skill  and  precision.     I  was  totally  unprepared  for  this.     But  the 
next  piece  overwhelmed  me  with  surprise :  the  choir,  accompanied 
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by  the  instruments,  performed  a  Latin  mass.  Thej  sang  from  their 
notes,  and  little  darkies  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  read 
off  the  words  with  as  mneh  fluency  as  students  in  the  Freshman 
year.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  and  ears,  and  in  order  to 
try  the  accomplishments  of  the  company  I  asked  the  maestro  for 
the  Btabat  Mater:  he  instantly  replied,  "jSfm,  Senhor,"  named  to 
the  musicians  the  page,  waved  his  bdton,  and  then  the  wailing  and 
touching  strains  of  Stahai  Mater  sounded  through  the  corridors  of 
Soldade.  While  at  supper  we  were  regaled  by  waltzes  and  stirring 
marches, — among  the  latter  "Lafayette's  Grand  March,"  composed 
in  the  United  States.  The  maestro  regretted  that  they  had  it  not 
in  their  power  to  play  our  three  national  airs;  but  I  promised  him 
that  when  an  opportunity  should  afford  I  would  take  pleasnre  in 
adding  to  his  musical  library  "Yankee  Boodle,"  "Hail  Columbia," 
and  the  "Star-spangled  Banner."  One  morning  at  three  o'clock  I 
was  awakened  by  a  servant,  who  informed  me  that  the  orehestn 
was  about  to  play  the  Brazileiro  in  honor  of  O  Senhor  Oommenda- 
dor's  guests;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  band,  with  the  addition  of 
big  drum,  little  drum,  and  cymbals,  startled  the  early  birds  by  the 
national  anthem  of  Brazil,  which  was  sucoeeded  by  "La&yette's 
Grand  March." 

Before  our  departure  from  Soldade,  the  hospitable  proprietor 
fhmished  us  horses,  and  we  sallied  forth  to  roam  over  the  immense 
plantation.  A  portion  of  our  party  carried  their  guns,  hoping  to 
meet  with  game  in  our  ramble.  We  rode  over  hills  used  as  pas- 
ture-ground, which  were  literally  dotted  with  the  upright  and 
fallen  columns  that  had  been  erected  by  the  termites^  or  white  ant. 
These  curious  edifices  and  their  still  more  curious  architects  have 
always  had  a  great  attraction  for  the  naturalist.  The  hillocks 
are  conical  in  their  shape,  but  not  with  a  broad  base  and  tapering 
point  as  those  built  by  the  termites  of  Africa.  Exposure  to  the 
sun  has  rendered  them  exceedingly  hard,  and  doubtless  many 
that  are  seen  upon  the  uplands  of  S.  Paulo  and  Minas-€teraes  are 
more  than  a  century  old;  for  houses  whose  walls  have  been  built 
from  the  same  earth  are  still  in  existence  whidi  were  built  by  early 
settlers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Sometimes  the  termites' 
dwelling  is  overturned  by  the  slaves,  the  hollow  scooped  wider,  and 
Is  then  used  as  a  bake-oven  to  parch  Indian  com.    Jjx  my  ride  over 
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Soldade  I  eaw  a  number  of  very  large  vultures,  who,  during  the 
Tfun,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  boaees  that  had  been  vacated  by  the 
white  ant. 

These  insects  do  not,  however,  always  dwell  in  columnar  edifices 
of  three  and  six  feet  in  height.     I  have  seen,  In  some  portions  of 
Brazil,  the  ground  ploughed  up,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  by  one  nest  of  white  ante.    Again,  they  will 
climb  trees,  carrying  bnilding  materials  with  them,  and  erecting 
a  small    archway  (resembling 
what  carpenters  call  an  "  inch- 
bead")  over  them  for  protection 
against  their  sworn  enemy,  the 
black  or  brown  ant,  and  on  the 
loftiest  branches  they  will  con- 
Btmct  their  nest.    In  cities  they 
are  sometimes  very  destructive : 
hence  every  Brazilian  lady  keeps 
her  fine  robes  in  tin  boxes,  and 
each  gentleman  who  pretends  to 
a  libraty  must  often  look  at  it 

to  see  if  the  cupim,  or  white  ant,  has  not  become  a  most  penetrating; 
reader  of  his  volumes.  Uy  introduction  to  the  cupim  was  in  the 
house  of  oar  former  Consul,  ex-Governor  Kent.  A  box  of  books 
sent  out  by  the  American  Tract  Society  was  placed  in  a  lower 
room,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  announced  to  me  that  the 
cupim  had  entered  my  properly.  I  hastened  to  the  room,  and, 
tuning  over  the  box,  beheld  a  little  black  bole  at  the  bottom,  and 
white,  gelatinous-looking  ante  pouring  out  ns  though  very  mnch 
disturbed  in  their  occupation.  I  opened  the  bos,  and  found  that 
a  colony  of  cupim  had  eaten  through  the  pine  wood,  and  then 
hod  pierced  through  "Baxter's  Call,"  "Doddridge's  Bise  and 
Progress,"  until  they  had  reached  the  place  where  Bunyan's 
Hlgrim  lay,  when  they  were  rudely  deranged  in  Iheir  literary 
pnrsuita. 

On  another  oooauon  I  saw  a  Brussels  carpet,  nnder  which  cupim 
bad  insinuated  themselves  and  had  eaten  out  nearly  alt  the  canvas 
before  the  proprietor  made  the  sad  discovery. 
Dr.  Kidder,  at  Campinas,  witnessed  the  depredations  of  the  white 
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ante  in  the  taipa  (clay-boilt)  boaees.  Thoy  ineiiiaate  themselTei 
into  the  mud  walls,  and  destroy  the  entire  ude  of  a  hoose  by  per 
forations.  Anon  they  commenoe  working  in  the  soil,  and  extend 
their  operatione  beneath  the  fonndations  of  honses  and  uoder- 
mine  them.  The  people  dig  large  pits  in  varions  places,  with  the 
intent  of  ezternunating  tribes  of  ants  which  have  been  discovereii 
on  their  march  of  destmction. 

Mr.  Sonthey  states,  on  the  authority  of  Manoel  Felix,  that  some 
of  these  insects,  at  one  time,  devoured  the  cloths  of  the  altar  in 
the  Convent  of  S.  Antonio,  at  Maranham,  and  also  brought  up  into 
the  church  pieces  of  shroads  &om  the  graves  beneath  its  floor; 
whereupon  the  friars  prosecuted  them  according  to  due  form  of 
ecclesiastical  law.    What  the  sentence  waa  in  this  case,  we  are 
unable  to  learn.    The  hiBtorian  informs  us,  however,  that,  having 
been  convicted  in  a  similar  suit  at  the  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Avignon,  the  ante  were  not  only  excommunicated  from  the  Boman 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  bat  were  sentenced  by  the  iViars  "to 
the  pain  of  removal,  witbia  three  days,  to  a  place  assigned  them 
in  the  centre  of  the 
earth."    The  canon- 
ical account  grave- 
ly adds  that  the  ants 
obeyed,  and  carried 
away       all       their 
young  and  all  their 
stores! 

The  white  and 
other  ants  have, 
however,  enemies 
far  more  tangible 
than  bulls  of  ex- 
communication, in 
the  Myrmecophaga, 
or  the  great  ant- 
•ncAT  AHT-iAicii.  eater,    the   Taman- 

dna,  and  the  "little 
ant-eater,"  of  which  the  last  two  have  a  prehensile  tail.  The  great 
ant-eater  is  a  most  curious  animal,  but  well  adapted  to  the  porposee 
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for  which  it  was  designed  by  the  Creator.  Its  short  legs  and  long 
claws  (the  latter  doubled  np  when  in  motion)  do  not  hinder  it  from 
running  at  a  good  pace ;  and  when  the  Indians  wish  to  catch  it 
they  make  a  pattering  noise  upon  the  leaves  as  if  the  rain  were 
falling,  upon  which  the  myrmecophaga  cocks  his  huge  bushy  tail 
over  his  body,  and,  standing  perfectly  stiH,  soon  falls  a  prey.  In 
the  northern  part  of  Minas-Geraes  a  naturalist  once  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  great  ant-eater,  and,  knowing  the  harmless  nature 
of  its  mouth,  seized  it  by  the  long  snout,  by  which  he  tried  to 
hold  it,  when  it  immediately  rose  upon  its  hind-legs,  and,  clasping 
him  around  the  middle  with  its  powerful  fore-paws,  completely 
brought  him  to  a  stand.  It  was  struck  down  with  a  club  a 
number  of  times,  but  soon  recovered  and  ran  off;  and  not  until 
a  pistol-ball  was  lodged  in  its  breast  was  the  naturalist  able  to  add 
it  to  his  collection.  It  measured  six  feet  in  length  without  the 
tail,  which,  together  with  the  long  tufts  of  hair,  measured  full  four 
feet  more. 

When  the  great  ant-boar  sleeps,  it  lies  on  one  side,  rolls  itself 
up  so  that  its  snout  rests  on  its  breast,  places  all  its  feet  together, 
and  covers  itself  with  its  bushy  tail.  When  thus  curled  up,  it  is 
so  exactly  like  a  bundle  of  hay  that  any  one  might  pass  it  care- 
lessly, imagining  it  to  be  a  loose  heap  of  that  substance. 

When  it  walks  or  inins,  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet  are  doubled 
up,  causing  one  side  only  of  the  foot  to  rest  upon  the  ground.  The 
proper  use  of  these  powerfVil  claws  is  to  obtain  the  white  ant. 
When  the  ant-bear  wishes  a  meal,  he  attacks  one  of  the  hard 
hillocks  already  described,  and  with  his  huge  fore-paws  furiously 
tears  out  a  portion  of  the  walls,  and,  thrusting  in  his  long,  slender 
tongue,  which  is  covered  with  a  viscid  saliva,  and  to  which  myriads 
of  ants  adhere,  he  opens  his  little  mouth  and  draws  it  in:  then, 
shutting  his  lips,  he  pushes  out  his  tongue  a  second  time,  retain- 
ing the  ants  in  his  mouth  imtil  the  tongue  has  been  completely 
exserted,  when  he  swallows  them.  Wallace  says  that  the  Indians 
of  the  Upper  Amazon  positively  assert,  that  the  great  ant-eater 
sometimes  kills  the  jaguar  by  tightly  embracing  the  latter  and 
thrusting  its  enormous  claws  into  the  jaguar's  sides.  The 
aborigines  also  <'  declare  that  these  animals  are  all  females,  and 
believe  that  the  male  is  the  'cnrupira,'  or  demon  of  the  forest 
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The  peculiar  organization  of  the  animal  has  probably  Icil  to  ths 

As  we  desceoded  the  hills  of  Soldade  on  our  return  to  the  pbuita- 
tioQ-hODBo,  one  of  our  party  fired  at  two  pacas  which  were  feeding 
Dear  a  little  stream.  Either  the  aim  of  the  hunter  was  not  good, 
or  the  buckshot  did  not  tell  npon  the  hairy  side  of  the  animal,  aed 
in  a  few  moments  he  had  swum  the  river  and  was  hidden  in  the 
thick  copse  of  bushes  and  ferns.  The  paca,  the  capybara,  and 
agosti  aboand  in  Brazil,  and  are  of  the  same  family  as  marmoti 


and  beavers.  The  paca  attracts  the  intention  of  the  hnntor  both 
on  account  of  the  difficalty  of  its  capture  (aa  it  takes  the  water 
and  swims  and  dives  admirably)  and  the  esculent  nature  of 
its  flesh.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  height  and  two  feet  in 
length,  and  its  color  is  brown,  spotted  with  white.  The  hinder 
limbs  (being  considerably  bent)  are  longer  than  the  anterior 
ones,  and  its  claws  are  well  formed  for  digging  and  burrowing. 
They  are  easily  domesticated,  and  make  lively  pets,  eating  readily 
out  of  the  band  of  those  it  is  accustomed  to,  but  hiding  from 
strangers.  A  Mend  bound  to  the  United  States  bad  one  on  ship- 
board, which  was  a  great  &Torite,  and  bade  fair  to  weather  tho 
voyage  and  visit  the  shores  of  Korth  America;    hut  either  the 
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new  paint,  or  some  s&lt  water  that  he  drank  in  a  storm,  ont  short 
the  thread  of  his  existence,  and  poor  paca  was  consigned  to  the 
lllu«  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

After  leaving  onr  kind  hoBt,wQJonme7ed  toward  Barbacena,  over 
roads  that  can  be  nsed  for  vehicles;  bnt  the  onlj  movable  article 
of  that  kind  which  we  saw  was  the  Roman  oart,  unimproved  sinco 
the  days  of  the  Georgics.  Indeed,  all  Boman  carriages  were  of  the 
same  simple  plan.  The  wheels  did  not  tlim  on  their  axis,  bat  axis 
and  wheels  tamed  together.  We  coald  often  hear  music  of  a  most 
fortieeime  character,  which  they  ground  out  as  they  moved  slowly 
over  the  plantations.  I  was  informed  that  the  Brasilians  construct 
these  carts  of  a  particular  wood,  having  special  reference  to  the 
musical  qualities,  which,  when  pat  into  action  under  a  heavy 
load  and  behind  three  yoke  of  cattle,  resemble  the  concentrated 
powwow  of  a  thousand  belligerent  tomcats.    On  the  day  of  some 


/M(a,  I  was  tnvetling  near  the  banks  of  the  Farahiha,  and  miles 
away  I  heard  the  grinding  of  a  cart.  The  distance  had  somewhat 
mellowed  its  music,  and,  after  a  long  ride,  I  came  up  with  it,  and 
fbnnd  a  gay  party  of  conntry  Brazilians  in  their  holiday  attire 
riding  upon  the  old  Boman  chariot,  which  was  adorned  with  bed- 
covers of  a  bright  pattern.  The  unbonneted  senhoras  seemed  as 
much  at  home  in  their  tom-oat,  and  donbtlesB  as  proud  of  it,  as  the 
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most  dashing  lady  of  the  Fiith  Avenue  in  her  cushioned   coacfa 
which  sways  softly  upon  the  most  modem  elastic  springs. 

The  province  of  Minas-Geraes  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
inland  divisions  of  the  Empire,  owing  to  its  mineral  and  vegetal 
riches,  its  immense  herds,  its  accessibility  to  market,  and  its 
population.  It  contains  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
yet  is  so  extensive  that  there  are  within  its  area  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  many  forests, — a  perfect  ^]d»'* 
ness,  overrun  with  Indian  tribes,  and  where  the  jaguar  roams  in 
undisturbed  independence. 

Other  portions  are  among  the  most  improved  and  eligible  parts 
of  the  Empire.  One  writer  has  remarked,  with  great  emphasis^ 
that,  if  there  be  one  spot  in  the  world  which  might  be  made  to  sur- 
pass all  others,  Minas  is  that  favored  spot.  Its  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful;  its  surface  is  elevated  and  undulating;  its  soil  is  fertile, 
and  capable  of  yielding  the  most  valuable  productions;  its  forests 
abound  in  choice  timber,  balsams,  drugs,  and  dye-woods. 

But  all  these  circumstances  together  have  not  given  the  pro- 
vince so  much  celebrity  as  the  single  fact  of  its  inexhaustible 
mineral  wealth.  Its  name  signifies  the  general  or  universal  mines, 
and,  accordingly,  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  are  found 
within  its  borders,  besides  quantities  of  precious  stones.  Several 
of  the  most  valuable  gold-mines  not  &r  from  Ouro  Preto  have  been 
wrought  by  an  English  mining  company  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  enterprise  has  been  unquestionably  a  source  of  profit  to  its 
stockholders,  and  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, by  introducing  the  most  approved  methods  of  mining  and 
by  giving  an  impetus  to  Brazilian  industry.  This  company  oon- 
stanily  employs  a  large  number  of  miners  fh>m  Cornwall,  and  has 
established  quite  an  English  village  at  its  principal  mine. 

The  agricultural  capacities  of  the  province  are  very  great.  It 
yields  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  It  indeed  produces  some 
coarse  manufactures  of  cotton.  Its  soil  yields  Indian  com  in  great 
profusion,  and  may  be  made  to  grow  wheat.  Upon  its  campinas, 
or  upland  prairies,  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  and  some  flocks  of 
sheep,  are  pastured.  The  milk  of  the  cows  is  converted  into  a 
species  of  soft  cheese,  known  as  the  que^fo  de  Minas.  Immense 
quantities  of  them  may  be  seen  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  fixnn  that 
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port  they  are  scattered  along  the  coast;  being  very  much  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food. 

The  great  staple,  however,  of  Minas-Geraes,  and  of  the  whole 
£nipire  of  Brazil,  is  coffee.     What  a  history  might  be  written  of 
the  voyages,  the  naturalization,  and  the  uses  of  this  member  of  the 
Mubiacece  family !    The  coffee-tree  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
a  native  of  Arabia,  but  its  home  is  Abyssinia,  and  particularly 
that  district  called  Kaffa,  whence  the  name  of  the  beverage-berry. 
To  this  day  the  coffee-plant  is  found  growing  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  White  Nile.     It  was  not  taken  to  Arabia  until  the  fifteenth 
oentury,  when,  being  cultivated  extensively,  with  great  success  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  in  the  province  or  Kingdom  of  Yemen,  and 
embarked  from  Mocha,  the  coffee  of  that  portion  of  the  world  ob- 
tained a  celebrity  which  it  has  never  lost.    When  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Orientals  into  Europe  we  know  not;  but  as  early  as  1538 
we  find  edicts  against  it,  issued  by  the  Mohammedan  priests,  on 
the  ground  that  the  faithful  went  more  to  the  coffee-shops  than  to 
the  mosque.     The  earliest  notice  that  we  have  of  it  in  France  is 
in  1643,  when  a  certain  adventurer  from  the  Levant  established  in 
Paris  a  coffee-house,  which  did  not  succeed.    In  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, it  became  the  mode   among   the   aristocracy,  through   its 
inauguration  by  Soliman  Aga,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.    Several  of  the  high  personages 
of  the  time  resisted  its  introduction, — among  them  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Sevign6,  who  had  declared  that  the  popularity  of  coffee 
would  be  merely  ephemeral;  and,  in  the  intensity  of  her  admira- 
tien  for  Comeille,  she  predicted  that  Le  Hacine  passerait  comme  le 
cafiy  (Bacine  will  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  coffee,)  both  of  which 
predictions  have  proved  rather  detrimental  to  the  prophetic  reputa- 
tion of  the  renowned  lady  letter-writer.     Before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  in  vogue  in  the  principal  capitals  of 
Europe.    An  English  merchant  from  Constantinople  was  the  first 
to  introduce  it  to  the  Londoners,  and  his  wife,  being  a  young  and 
pretty  Greek,  was  a  most  attractive  saleswoman.    It  is  said  that 
the  coffee-houses  were  greatly  multiplied  during  the  Protectorate, 
and  that  Cromwell,  wishing  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  taverns, 
and  doubtless  urged  on  by  the  publicans,  caused  them  to  be  closed. 

Previous  to  the  eighteenth  century,  all  the  coffee  consumed  in 
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Europe  was  brought  from  Arabia  Felix  vid  the  Levant,  and  the 
Pachas  of  Egypt  and  Syria  took  good  care  to  increase  their  coffers 
by  exorbitant  transit  duties.  This  exaction  was  broken  up  by  the 
vessels  of  Holland,  (first,)  England,  and  France  sailing  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Mocha.  In  1699,  Yan  Horn,  first  President 
of  the  Butch  East  Indies,  obtained  coffee-plants  and  had  them 
cultivated  in  Batavia,  where  they  wonderfully  prospered,  and  the 
berries  of  Java  obtained  a  reputation  second  only  to  those  of  Mocha. 
One  of  the  Batavian  shrubs  was  transplanted  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Amsterdam  in  1710,  and  by  great  care  succeeded  so  well 
that  a  shoot  was  sent  to  Louis  XIY.  and  placed  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  From  this  last  plant,  slips  were  confided  to  M.  Isambert 
to  be  taken  to  Martinique;  but  M.  Isambert  died  before  the  arrival 
of  the  ship,  and  consequently  the  coffee-plants  perished.  In  1720^ 
Antoine  de  Jussieu,  of  the  Boyal  Botanical  Gardens,  sent,  by  Cap- 
tain Beclieux,  three  more  coffee-shrubs,  also  destined  to  Martinique. 
The  voyage  was  long,  the  vessel  was  short  of  water :  two  of  the 
plants  died,  but  Captain  Beclieux  shared  his  ration  of  water  with 
the  caficTf  and  thus  succeeded  in  introducing  it  into  the  West 
Indies :  that  plant  was  the  ancestor,  it  is  said,  of  all  the  coffee- 
plantations  in  America. 

The  honor  of  planting  the  first  coffee-tree  in  Brazil  belongs  to 
the  Franciscan  Friar  Yillaso,  who  in  1754  placed  one  in  the 
garden  of  the  San  Antonio  Convent  at  Bio  de  Janeiro.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  after  the  Haytien  insurrection  that  coffee  became  an 
object  of  great  cultivation  and  commerce  in  Brazil.  In  1809,  the 
first  cargo  was  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  all  the  coffee  raised 
in  the  Empire  in  that  year  scarcely  amounted  to  80,000  sacks^ 
while  in  the  Brazilian  financial  year  of  1855  there  were  exported 
8,256,089  sacks,  which  brought  into  the  country  nearly  $25,000,000. 
The  United  States,  during  the  financial  year  ending  June  80, 1856, 
imported,  from  all  coffee-producing  countries,  285,241,862  pounds  of 
the  beverage-berry,  180,248,070  pounds  (i.e.  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  whole)  of  which  came  from  Brazil.  The  next  highest 
country  on  the  list  is  Yenezuela,  which  sent  us  16,546,166  pounds; 
and  thirdly,  Hayti,  from  which  we  imported  about  18,500,000 
pounds.  The  whole  sum  paid  by  the  United  States  for  coffee  was 
$21,514,196,  of  which  Brazil  received  no  less  than  $16,091,714. 
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The  great  coffee-region^  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eio  Parabiba,  and  in  the  proTince  of  San  Panlo;  bat  eveiy 
year  it  is  more  widely  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is 
now  grown  in  provinces  farther  northward.    It  can  be  planted  by 
bnrying  the  seeds  or  berries,  (which  are  double,)  or  by  slips.     The 
trees  are  placed  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  and  those  plants  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  nursery  with  balls  of  mould  around  their 
roots  will  bear  fruit  in  two  years;  those  detached  from  the  earth 
will  not  produce  until  the  third  year,  and  the  majority  of  such 
Bhrubs  die.    In  the  province  of  S.  Paulo,  and  the  richest  portions 
of  Minas-Geraes,  one  thousand  trees  will  yield  from  2560  to  3200 
pounds,  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  from  1600  to  2560.    In  some  parts  of  S. 
Paulo,  one  thousand  trees  have  yielded  6400  pounds;  but  this  is 
extraordinary.     In  the  province  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  trees  are  gene- 
rally cut  down  every  fifteen  years.    There  are  some  cafiers  on  the 
plantation  of  Senator  Vergueiro  which  are  twenty-four  years  old, 
and  are  still  bringing  forth  fruit.    As  a  general  rule,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height,  so  as  to  be  in  reach.  When 
the  berry  is  ripe,  it  is  about  the  size  and  color  of  a  cherry,  and 
resembles  it,  or  a  large  cranberry:  of  these  berries  a  negro  can 
daily  collect  about  thirty-two  pounds.     There  are  three  gatherings 
in  the  year,  and  the  berries  are  spread  out  i^>on  pavements  or  a 
level  portion  of  ground,  (the  terreno,)  from  whence  they  are  taken 
when  dry  and  denuded  of  the  hull  by  machinery,  and  afterward  con- 
veyed to  market.    Nothing  is  more  beautiM  than  a  cofPec-planta- 
tion  in  full  and  virgin  bloom.     The  snowy  blossoms  all  burst  forth 
simultaneously,  and  the  extended  fields  seem  almost  in  a  night 
to  lay  aside  their  robe  of  verdure,  and  to  replace  it  by  the  most 
delicate  mantle  of  white,  which  exhales  a  fragrance  not  unworthy 
of  Eden.    But  the  beauty  is  truly  ephemeral,  for  the  snow-white 
flowers  and  the  delightful  odor  pass  away  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  by  toilsome  journeys  on  mule-back  that  the  coffee-sacks 
from  Minas-Geraes  generally  reach  a  market^  and  nothing  so  much 
hinders  the  general  prosperity  of  this  province  as  its  lack  of  good 
roads  and  some  feasible  thoroughfare  to  a  market.  The  province 
has,  of  late  years,  expended  considerable  sums  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  but  as  yet  it  cannot  send  a  single  ton  of  its  produce 
to  market  upon  wheels.   The  journey  from  Ouro  Preto,  the  capital, 
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to  Bio  de  Janeiro, — a  distance  of  aboat  two  hundred  miles, — is 
performed  on  the  backs  of  moles  and  horses  only,  and  ordinarilf 
requires  fifteen  days. 

As  to  education,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  Minas-Geraes,  accord- 
ing to  official  statistics,  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  provinces  in  this 
praiseworthy  enterprise.  The  provincial  Government  has  mads 
large  expenditures  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  people  seem 
to  have  appreciated  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Should  the  long-talked-of  enterprise  of  steam  navigation  upon 
the  Rio  Boce  and  the  Bio  de  S.  Francisco  ever  prove  successful, 
the  interests  of  Minas-Greraes  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  greatly 
promoted. 

As  to  the  navigation  of  the  Bio  San  Francisco, — a  river  as  lai^ 
as  the  Volga, — a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  its  importance  to 
Minas  and  all  other  provinces  watered  by  it  and  its  tribntaries. 
The  San  Francisco  is  the  largest  river  emptying  into  the  Atlantic 
between  the  Amazon  and  the  Bio  de  la  Plata.    It  rises  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Minas,  and  waters  the  soil  of  Bahia,  Pernainbuco,  Sergipe, 
and  Alagoas,  in  its  course  to  the  ocean.    From  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  das  Yelhas  to  the  Falls  of  Paulo  Affonso,  not  many  leagues 
east  of  Joazeira,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles,  its  waters  are 
suitable  for  navigation,  although,  from  the  sparseness  of  population 
on  its  banks,  and  the  lack  of  enterprise,  it  is  but  little  used  for  this 
purpose.    The  Falls  of  Paulo  Affonso  are  described  by  those  who 
have  seen  them  as  an  immense  cataract,  over  which  the  river 
plunges,  forming  a  spectacle  of  the  utmost  grandeur.     The  vapors 
arising  from  the  ravine  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.     They 
resemble  the  smoke  of  a  conflagration  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 
The  river  does  not  again  find  a  tranquil  bed  until  near  its  em- 
bouchure, but  for  the  space  of  seventy-five  miles  dashes  with  ftuy 
over  a  succession  of  rapids  and  smaller  cataracts,  which  effectually 
interrupt  the  passage  of  vessels  and  forbid  the  hope  of  any  arti- 
ficial connection  between  the  upper  and  lower  navigation. 

But  these  difficulties  are  about  to  be  overcome  in  another  man- 
ner: a  railway  from  Pernambuco  to  Joazeira  has  already  been 
projected,  through  the  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  de  Momay,  who 
have  obtained  the  concession  of  the  first  portion  for  its  constrao- 
tion  from  the  city  of  Pernambuco  to  Agoa  Preta,  on  the  river  XJnai 
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a.  diatance  of  aeventy-four  milee.  From  Bahia  also  another  road 
Has  been  projected  northward  to  Joaseira.  Now,  from  the  latter 
point  to  the  month  of  the  Ttio  das  Yelhas  there  is  an  nninteimpted 
ateamboat  navigation  for  seven  hnndred  tnileo,  and  numerous  tri- 
bntary  rivers  increase  the  navigation  to  nearly  two  thousand  miles. 
It  is  therefore  fW)m  the  Barra  das  Yelhas  that  a  railway  will  most 
probably  be  made  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  abont  fonr  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  in  a  straight  line, — the  whole  comprising,  by  rail  and  by 
river,  as  Hr.  Borthwick  in  his  excellent  report  says,  "a  grand  in- 
ternal commanicatioQ  between  the  capital  and  the  most  thriving 
provinces;"  and  each  is  its  necessity  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  When  such  a  system  of  internal  improvements  is  completed, 
no  province  will  be  more  benefited  than  Minas-Genies. 


Upon  the  west  and  north  of  Minas-Geraes  is  the  largo  province 
of  (royaz.  Like  most  of  the  interior  portions  of  Brazil,  Goyaz  was 
discovered  aud  overnm  at  an  early  day  by  the  Paallstas,  in  their 
search  for  mines  and  Indian  slaves.  It  aboands  in  gold,  diamonds, 
and  precious  stones;  but  its  remoteness  from  the  sea-shore,  and  its 
lack  of  roads,  canals,  and  steamboats  upon  its  navigable  rivers,  are 
great  obstacles  to  the  development  of  its  resources. 

This  province,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Araguaia,  may  be 
considered  as  occupying  the  central  portion  of  Brazil,  and  is  not 
generally  mouutunous,  although  its  sur&ce  is  elevated  and  na< 
equal.  Some  tall  virgin  forests  are  seen  upon  the  banks  of  its 
rivers,  in  which  most  comical  monkeys  abound;   but  the  lai^r 
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part  of  the  proTince  is  covered  with  that  speoies  of  low  and 
stunted  shrubbery  which  prevaik  in  large  portions  of  the  provinoe 
of  Minas^  and  is  designated  by  the  terms  catingas  and  carasqueiros. 
Its  soil  yields  the  usual  productions  of  Brazil,  together  with  many 
of  the  fruits  of  Southern  Europe.  Cultivation  has  progressed 
further  in  Goyaz  Uian  in  Mato  Grosso,  though  it  is  still  extremely 
backward. 

The  name  of  this  provinoe  is  derived  from  the  Chyas,  a  tribe  of 
Indians  formeriy  inhabiting  its  territory,  but  now  nearly  extinct. 
Various  other  tribes  still  exist  within  its  borders,  several  of  which 
cherish  a  deadly  hatred  to  the  people  who  have  invaded  their 
domains  and  disturbed  them  in  their  native  haunts.  Settlements 
are  often  laid  waste  by  the  hostile  incursions  of  these  Indians. 

In  Goyaz,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  interior,  the  tra- 
veller will  find  plenty  of  honey  made  by  stingless  bees.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  holds  true  in  Brazil,  as  in  North  America,  that  the 
bee  precedes  by  a  few  miles  the  onward  march  of  ctvilization, — 
advances  as  the  Indian  and  the  wild  beast  prepare  to  take  their 
departure, — ^and  thus  is  the  pioneer  of  a  better  state  of  things ;  but 
it  gives  of  its  sweets  to  sustain  and  cheer  the  settler  and  the 
voyageur  in  those  vast  and  fertile  solitudes.  I  suppose  that  the 
bees  of  Brazil  are  indigenous,  and  not  like  the  honey-bee  of  the 
United  States,  which  was- unknown  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans, 
and  to  which  the  Indians — Shaving  no  term  for  it  in  their  language 
— gave  the  name  of  "English  flies."  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Brazilian  bees  possess,  in  their  absence  of  weapons,  a  peculiarity 
which  many  a  stung  sufferer  would  wish  the  Apis  mellifica  of  North 
America  possessed.  Some  of  these  bees  make  sour  honey,  which 
will  compensate  for  sweet  lemons.* 


*  Dr.  Gardner,  in  his  Tisit  to  Goyaz,  was  entertained  at  a  little  plaoe  not  far  from 
Katiyidade,  near  the  moontains  which  form  the  southwestern  boundary  of  PiauhL 
«The  owner  of  the  house,*'  he  says,  **  returned  from  the  woods,  shortly  after  our 
arriyal,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  wild  honey,  some  of  which  he  kindly  gare 
us,  and  we  found  it  excellent :  it  was  the  product  of  one  of  the  smaller  bees  so 
numerous  in  this  part  of  Braiil.  This  was  the  season  in  which  the  people  go  to 
the  woods  in  search  of  honey.  It  is  so  generally  used,  that,  after  learing  Duro, 
[where  Goyas,  Piauhi,  and  Pemambuco  are  contiguoua,]  a  portion  was  presented 
to  us  at  almost  every  house  where  we  stopped.  These  bees  mostly  belong  to  the 
genus  Mel^fonOf  Illio.,  and  I  collected  a  great  many,  which,  with  some  other  soo- 
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In  some  portions  of  Goyaa  society  is  very  backward,  but  not 
altogether  in  the  state  which  existed  at  the  time  (1817)  of  St. 
Hilaire's  visit.  There  is  a  powerful  class  of  the  inhabitants  called 
vaqueiroSy  or  cattle-proprietors.  These  men  possess  vast  herds  of 
homed  cattle,  and  their  principal  business  is  to  mark,  tend,  and 
fold  them.  They  understand  the  use  of  the  lasso,  and  also  of  the 
long  knife.  However,  their  moral  and  intellectual  condition  is  by 
no  means  perfect. 


logical  speoimeiiB,  were  afterward  lost  in  crossing  a  riTer.    A  list  of  them,  with 
their  natiye  names  and  a  few  obserrations,  may  not  be  unintereeUng : — 

**!.  .KilaAy^— TUt  to  a  rery  minute  yellowish-0(4ored  species,  bdng  aearoely  two  lines  long.  The 
hon^,  which  is  excellent,  rery  mnch  resembles  that  oi  the  common  hiT»4)ee  of  Europe. 

"2.  Mviher  frmnoo.— About  the  same  sixe  u  No.  1,  but  of  a  whitish  color:  the  honey  is  likewise  good, 
bat  a  little  add.  x 

**8.  TtihL—A  little  black  bee,  smaller  than  a  common  hoase4y :  the  honey  to  good,  but  has  a  peco* 
Uar  bitter  flaTor. 

**A.  Mamod  cT^frreu.— About  the  sixe  of  the  iubi,  but  ctf  a  yellowtoh  color :  its  honey  to  good. 

*'6.  AtaJdra. — Black,  and  nearly  the  same  sixe  as  the  ttibi, — the  principal  distinction  between  them 
consisting  in  the  kind  of  entrance  to  their  hires:  the  iubi  makes  it  ot  wax,  the  tU/okira  ot  cliqr.  Its 
honey  to  very  good. 

**6.  Oortf^^-Of  a  blackish  color,  and  about  the  nme  stxe  as  the  tmbi:  its  honey  to  rather  sour,  and 
not  good. 

**7.  TUo^hi^-Aboat  the  siie  of  the  Mi,  but  with  a  yellow  body  and  a  btock  head :  its  hon«y  to 
excellent 

**8.  UtimMcow— Black,  and  larger  than  the  tvbi:  the  hon^,  after  being  k^t  about  an  hour,  becomes 
as  sour  as  lemon^uice. 

**  9.  BovL—Yvrj  like  the  iwM,  but  smaller:  its  honey  to  excellent. 

**10.  JVuftdw— Of  the  slie  of  a  large  honse^y,  and  of  a  graytoh-black  color:  its  honey  to  excellent. 

<*11.  Bord.— About  the  slie  of  a  house-fly,  and  ot  a  ydlowlsh  color:  its  honey  to  add. 

**12.  UnutA. — About  the  sixe  of  a  large  humble-bee:  the  head  to  black  and  the  body  yellowish.  It 
produces  good  honey. 

**13.  UrustH  jnietod— Entirely  black,  and  upward  ot  an  inch  In  length:  it  likewise  produces  good 
honey. 

**14.  Cbni<fr(L^Black,  and  about  the  ssme  sixe  as  No.  13:  its  honey  to  too  bitter  to  be  eatable.  It  to 
said  to  be  a  great  thief  of  the  honey  of  oUier  bees. 

**16.  Cfttcptf.— About  the  sixe  of  No.10,  of  a  black  color.  It  makes  its  hlT*  of  day  on  branches  of 
trees,  and  to  often  of  a  rery  large  sixe.    Its  honey  to  good. 

**1^  Urapua^—yerj  like  No.  16,  but  always  builds  its  hhrt  rounder,  flatter,  and  smaller. 

''IT.  AieA4w— Thto  to  a  kind  of  waq>  ab<rat  the  sixe  of  a  house-fly :  its  head  to  black  and  the  body 
yellow.  It  builds  its  hire  in  the  branches  of  trees:  thto  to  oi%  v^^orj  tissue  about  three  feet  In  drcum- 
ftrence.    Its  hon«y  to  good. 

**18.  AioMi  jMgueno.— Very  similar  to  the  last,  but  always  makes  a  smaller  hire:  It  also  produces 
good  honey. 

''The  first  eleven  of  these  honey-bees  construct  their  oelto  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  and  the 
others  dtfaer  in  similar  dtuations  or  beneath  the  ground.  It  to  only  the  last  three  kinds  that  sting,  all 
the  others  bdng  harmless.  The  only  attempt  I  erer  saw  to  domesticate  these  bees  was  by  a  Oomiah 
miner  In  the  Gold  District,  who  cut  off  those  portions  of  the  trunks  oi  the  trees  which  contained  the 
nest,  and  fhstened  them  up  under  the  eares  of  hto house.  They  seemed  to  thrire  Tei7  well;  but  when- 
•rer  the  honey  was  wanted,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  bees.  Both  the  Indians  and  the  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  country  are  Tery  export  In  tracing  these  Insects  to  the  trees  in  which  they  hire. 
They  generally  mix  the  honey— which  to  Tery  fluid— with  flulnha  before  they  eat  it,  and  of  the  wax 
they  make  a  coarse  kind  of  iaptr  about  a  yard  long,  whkh  serres  In  lieu  of  candles,  and  which  the 
oountry-people  bring  to  the  Tillages  fbr  sale.  We  fbund  thto  Tery  omTentont,  and  always  carried  a  sufll* 
dent  stock  with  us:  not  unfbeqnently  we  were  obliged  to  manufkoture  them  ourselTes  fhMn  the  wax 
obtained  t^  my  own 
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But,  in  the  general  improvement  which  is  gradually  pervadiBg 
all  Brazil,  this  province  receives  its  share;  and,  when  the  railways 
are  completed  to  Joazeira,  Goyajs  will  he  easily  hrought  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  great  marts  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     The 
various  affluents  of  the  Tocantins  and  of  the  Parahiba  do  Sol 
water  this  province,  and  afford  it  a  certain  species  of  communica- 
tion with  the  adjacent  provinces;  and  yet  in  the  middle   and 
southern  provinces  I  have  met  with  travellers  and  mule-troops 
taking  the  long  and  fatiguing  land-route  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Santos.    From  Groyaz,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to  Par^  the 
distance  is  more  than  one  thousand  miles,  and  this  journey  has 
been  performed  the  whole  way  by  water,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  leagues.     This  long  river-route  was  accomplished  as  early  as 
1773,  under  the  governorship  of  Jos6  d' Almeida  de  Vasconcellos 
Sobral  e  Carvalho,  and  we  of  the  North  are  filled  with  wonder 
that  this  navigation  does  not  become  permanent  and  reliable.     As 
Brazilian  steamers  have  been  running  regularly  upon  the  Amazon 
since  1853,  we  may  hope  in  time  to  see  the  waters  of  the  Tocan- 
tins and  its  tributaries  Airrowed  by  suitable  vapores,  and  thus  this 
rich  province  become  ftilly  developed. 

Mato  Grosso  is  an  immense  province,  containing  a  greater  area 
than  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  west  of 
Groyaz,  and  borders  upon  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  Paraguay. 

Mato  Grosso  may  be  reached  fh>m  Pard  by  ascending  either  the 
Tocantins,  the  Chingu,  the  Tapajos,  or  the  Madeira  Elvers.  A 
glance  at  the  map  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  passage  of 
the  Madeira  was  not  only  the  longest,  but  also  that  which  would 
be  in  every  way  the  most  difficult.  It  is,  however,  better  known 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  is  the  only  one  which  has,  to  any 
extent,  been  a  commercial  thoroughfare. 

The  distance  in  a  right  line  from  Pard  to  Villa  Bella,  or  Mato 
Grosso,  (one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  province,)  is  about  one 
thousand  miles.  Not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
must  be  traversed  in  making  the  passage  by  water.  Lieutenant 
Gibbon,  U.S.N.,  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
descent  (in  1852)  of  the  Mamore  Eiver,  from  the  fort  Principe  de 
Beira  to  the  Madeira,  and  thence  to  Pard;  but  the  best  detailed 
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eketch  of  this  long  route  and  the  numerous  difficulties  it  opposes 
to  either  the  traveller  or  the  merchant  is  found  in  a  memoir  pub- 
lished by  the  Greographical  and  Historical  Institute  of  Eio  de 
Janeiro. 

For  the  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  up  the  Amazon  and 
the  Madeira,  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Antonio,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  but  a  powerful  current.  Much  of  the  country  through  which 
the  last-named  river  flows  is  very  unhealthy.  From  the  Falls  of 
St.  Antonio  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids  extend  upward  more 
than  two  hundred  miles.  Nearly  all  this  distance  it  is  necessary  to 
transport  canoes  and  cargoes  overland,  by  the  most  tedious  and 
difficult  processes  imaginable.  Precipices  must  be  climbed,  roads 
cut,  and  huts  built  from  time  to  time  as  a  temporary  shelter 
against  the  rains.  In  short,  three  or  four  months  are  necessarily 
consumed  on  this  part  of  the  route.  Once  above  this  chain  of 
obstacles,  there  remain  about  seven  hundred  miles  of  good  naviga- 
tion on  the  Mamore  and  Guapor6  Elvers.  Previous  to  steam-navi- 
gation on  the  Amazon  the  entire  voyage  occupied  ten  months, 
when  made  by  traders  carrying  goods.  Yast  numbers  of  Indians 
and  negroes  are  required  as  oarsmen  and  bearers  of  burdens.  It 
is  customary  fbr  several  companies  to  associate  together,  and  the 
supplies  which  must  necessarily  be  provided  beforehand  occasion 
great  expense  and  inconvenience.  The  downward  voyage,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  would  be  much  more  easily  and  quickly  per- 
formed. Notwithstanding  the  tedium  and  the  toil  of  this  long 
and  dreary  passage,  it  is  generally  less  dreaded  than  the  overland 
route  to  Eio  de  Janeiro.  On  the  latter,  an  interminable  succession 
of  mountains,  the  lack  of  any  direct  or  suitable  roads,  the  impos- 
sibility of  procuring  provisions  by  the  way, — at  least  for  great 
distances, — and  the  slow  pace  of  loaded  mules,  are  by  no  means 
trifling  difficulties  in  the  way  of  either  despatch  or  pleasure. 

But  by  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Page, 
TJ.S.N.,  a  new  route  by  water  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire  has 
been  opened  to  Brazil  and  the  world.  This  gentleman,  acting 
under  orders  of  the  United  States  Oovemment,  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk in  1858,  in  the  U.  S.  steamer  <<  Water-Witch/'  four  hundred 
tons'  burden  and  nine  feet  draft.  The  object  of  this  expedition 
was  the  survey  of  the  river  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries,  for  the 
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advancement  of  commerce  and  the  promotion  of  science.  Although 
some  obstacles  presented  themselves  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  the  Impe- 
rial Grovemment  finally  granted  its  consent,  and  the  Water- Witch 
went  on  its  mission  of  peace;  and  no  one  can  read  Identenant 
Page's  report  to  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Mr.  Dobbin) 
without  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  conviction  that  the  surveys 
and  discoveries  of  the  Commander  and  those  under  him  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  North  America  and  Europe,  as  well  as  to 
Brazil  and  the  South  American  States. 

The  investigations  of  Lieutenant  Page  on  the  Parani,  Paraguay, 
and  also  a  number  of  their  tributaries,  show  conclusively  that  these 
rivers  can  become  the  richest  channels  of  commerce.  Of  the  Para- 
guay he  says : — 

"This  river  differs  from  the  Parana  in  several  particulars.  Its 
period  of  rising  is  generally  the  reverse;  it  contains  but  few 
islands,  is  confined  between  narrow  limits,  is  more  easy  of  navi- 
gation, because  less  obstructed  by  shoals,  and  the  course  of  its 
channel  is  less  variable ;  its  width  from  one-eighth  to  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  its  velocity  two  miles  per  hour,  and  its  rise  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  In  October  it  attains  its  maximum  and  in 
February  its  minimum  state.  From  its  mouth  to  Assuncion,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  there  were  found  no  less  than 
twenty  feet  of  water  when  the  river  had  fallen  about  two  feet. 
This  depth  of  water  remained  unchanged  for  the  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles  above  Assuncion,  and  the  Water- Witch  had 
ascended  the  Paraguay  seven  hundred  miles  above  this  place  be- 
fore she  found  less  than  twelve  feet.  At  this  time  the  river  had 
fallen  several  feet. 

"The  admirable  adaptation  of  these  rivers  to  steam-navigation 
cannot  but  forcibly  strike  the  most  casual  observer. 

"There  are  no  obstructions  from  fitllen  trees,  neither  shoals  nor 
rocks,  to  endanger  navigation.  At  suitable  points — ^in  fact,  at 
every  point  in  Paraguay  particularly — an  abundance  of  the  best 
wood  may  be  procured  immediately  on  the  banks;  and,  when 
populated,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  it 
prepared  for  immediate  use.  By  experiment  carefully  made, 
one  cord  of  the  Paraguay  wood  was  ascertained  to  be, equal,  in 
the  production  of  steam,  to  a  ton  of  the  best  anthracite  coal. 
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''The  left  bank  of  the  river;  ap  to  the  distance  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  firom  Asstincion,  is  populated,  bat  more  and  more 
sparsely  as  the  northern  frontier  is  approached.  Between  the  most 
northern  Paraguayan  and  the  most  southern  Brasilian  settlements — 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles — 'there  is  no  habitation  of 
civilized  man.  Various  tribes  of  Indians  were  met  with  at  dif- 
ferent points,  with  some  of  whom  we  'held  a  talk/  and  parted  on 
such  friendly  terms,  because  of  the  numerous  presents  we  made 
them  in  trinkets  and  tobacco,  that  they  became  somewhat  trouble- 
some, following  us  along  the  banks  on  horseback,  desirous  that  we 
should  repeat  the  visit  on  shore.'' 

This  was  the  first  steamer  that  ever  ploughed  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Paraguay.  The  arrival  of  the  Water-Witch  at  Coimbra 
(Brazil)  was  hailed  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
liieutenant  Page  was  received  by  the  authorities  with  the  most 
marked  attention.  His  command,  owing  to  the  proper  permission 
from  the  Imperial  Government  arriving  too  late,  did  not  proceed 
higher  than  Corumba.  Lieutenant  Page  is,  however,  of  the  opinion 
that  Cuibd,  in  Hato  Grosso,  may  be  reached  by  small  steamers.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  energetic  and  intelligent  officer  may  yet  prose- 
cute his  surveys  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  while  the  American  navy  has 
been  to  a  great  extent,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  exempt  from  the  work 
of  war,  her  gallant  officers  have  won  imperishable  laurels  in  the 
nobler  pursuits  of  scientific  investigation.  The  names  of  Bache, 
Maury,  Strain,  Elane,  Gillis,  Page,  and  the  scores  who  have  been 
employed  on  coast-surveys,  have  done  more  to  benefit  their  country 
and  mankind  than  all  the  naval  battles  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Since  these  pages  were  commenced,  two  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned above  have  slept  the  "last  sleep.''  When  scientific  attain- 
ments, self-sacrifice,  and  suffering  shall  be  connected  together,  the 
hero  of  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  hero  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  thousands  who  shall  come  after  us. 
To  both  may  be  applied  the  language  of  Mr.  George  Ripley,  of  New 
York,  in  regard  to  Eane: — "The  admirable  qualities  which  they 
displayed  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  are  a  sure  pledge 
of  permanent  fitme.  Courage,  wisdom,  fertility  of  resource,  power 
of  endurance,  and  devotion  to  an  idea,  are  stamped  upon  their 
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intrepid  career.''  As  Dr.  TSjSkue,  though  bent  on  an  errand  of  mercj, 
was  the  first  American  to  attempt  ''to  lift  the  dead  veil  of  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  Arctic  regions/'  so  Lieutenant  Strain,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind^  was  the  first  American  to  explore  the  wonder- 
ftil  rivers  of  that  region  of  fabulous  fertility  in  the  South. 

While  a  midshipman,  he  obtained  leave  to  enter  the  interior  of 
Brazil,  and,  accompanied  by  a  small  party  of  brave  spirits,  (among 
whom  was  Dr.  Beinhart,)  he  explored  the  province  of  San  Paulo, 
tracing  the  rivers  Tiete  and  Paranapanema  nearly  to  their  conflu- 
ence with  the  ParanA.  The  dangers  and  hardships  he  encountered 
in  this  expedition  were  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  more  recent 
and  better-known  expedition  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  His  ser- 
vices as  an  explorer  were  suitably  acknowledged  by  the  Imperial 
Government  3  and  in  Brazil  I  have  heard  high  encomiums  on  Lieu- 
tenant Strain,  and  in  his  death  science  has  lost  a  noble  son.^ 

It  would  be  an  interesting  expedition,  and  great  good  would  be 
accomplished,  if  the  Grovemment  of  Brazil  would  consent  to  send 
out,  with  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  a  joint  scientific 
commission,  to  explore  thoroughly  the  whole  district  of  Central 
Brazil,  from  Bolivia  to  Bahia,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
navigability  of  the  waters,  that  here  interlace,  of  those  vast  rivers 
which  irrigate  such  a  wide  extent  of  territory. 

In  the  northern  part  of  this  province  are  countless  hosts  of 
monkeys,  mostly  of  the  howling  kind.    M.  de  Castelnau,  on  the 


*  The  career  of  this  officer  after  leaTing  Braiil  maj  be  briefly  stated : — From 
South  America  he  went  to  California.  **  In  1849,  retnming  ftom  the  Padflo,  ho 
erossed  the  continent  ftH>m  Valparaiso  to  Bnenos  Ajres,  of  which  he  pnbliahed  a 
narratiTe  entitled  *  The  Cordillera  and  Pampa.'  Snbseqnently,  he  was  attached  to 
the  Mexican  Boondary-Commisslon.  An  AfHcan  cmise  followed  his  return  fh>m 
Mexico,  and  not  long  after  he  led  the  fatal  expedition  across  the  Isthmus  of  Daiiea, 
which  cost  so  many  Taluable  liyes,  and  undermined  the  health,  and  has  now  caused 
the  death,  of  the  leader.  Rallying  ftrom  the  elFects  of  the  hardships  of  that  adrea- 
ture,  he  accompanied  Lieutenant  Berryman  in  the  Toyage  of  the  steamer  Arctic  to 
sound  the  course  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph.  This  was  his  last  public  serrice. 
But  his  energetic  spirit  could  not  brook  inaction,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  on  his  way  to  join  the  same  ship  ftH>m  which  he  had  been  detached  three  years 
before  to  examine  the  Darien  route ;  and  on  the  same  spot  where  he  won  so  high  a 
name  among  American  explorers  he  yielded  up  his  life." — Proffidtnec  (B.L)  JomrmmL 
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head-'waterB  of  the  Amazon,  foaod  the  written  authentic  account 
of  a  padre  of  very  early  times,  who  affirmed  that  there  was  here 
a  race  of  Indians  which  > 

he  had  seen,  who  were 
dwarfish  in  size  and  had 
tails.  He  sayii  that  one 
was  brought  to  him  whose 
caudal  extremity  was 
"  the  thickness  of  a  finger, 
and  half  a  palm  long,  and 
covered  with  a  smooth 
and  naked  skin/'  and 
also  he  further  sets  his 
seal  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  cut  his  own  tail 
once  a  month,  as  he  did 
not  like  to  have  it  too 
long.  Was  not  the  padre's 
dwarf  the  Brachyurus  cal- 
vus,  with  the  short,  ball- 
like tail,  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  in  this  region 
by  Mr.  Deville  ? 

Cuib^  the   capital   of 
Hato    OroBso,   has   a 

healthy  location  upon  a  ,„£  i.iii-*£id£o  bihchtuhus. 

river  of  the  same  name. 

Although  called  a  city,  it  ia,  in  &ct,  but  a  village.  Its  houses  are 
nearly  all  built  of  taipa,  with  floors  of  hardened  clay  or  brick. 
The  region  immediately  surrounding  it  is  said  to  be  so  abundant 
in  gold,  that  some  grains  of  it  may  be  found  wherever  the  earth 
is  excavated.  It  is  about  one  hundred  miles  fVom  the  diamond- 
district. 

Its  soil  is  fertile,  but  it  almost  universally  lacks  cultivation.  Id 
eome  parts  particular  attention  is  given  to  gnuing;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  inhabitants  make  no  exertions  to  produce  any 
thing  that  is  not  requisite  for  their  own  consumption.  Indeed, 
they  do  not  always  reach  the  limit  of  their  own  Decessities.    The 
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province  abonnds  in  gold  and  diamonds;  bnt,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  skill  employed  in  searching  for  them,  the  prodacts  of  either,  for 
latter  years,  have  been  very  small.  What  is  gained  by  the  minen 
and  the  garimpeiros,  as  the  diamond-seekers  are  called,  together 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  constitute  the  whole 
amount  of  exports  from  the  province.  These  articles  are  gene- 
rally sent  on  mule-back  to  Eio  de  Janeiro,  where  manofiu^tured 
goods  in  return  are  purchased  and  sent  back  over  the  tedious  land- 
route. 

The  first  printing-press  ever  seen  in  Mato  Grosso  was  procured 
at  the  expense  of  the  Grovernment  in  1838.  In  matters  of  educa- 
tion this  province  is  exceedingly  backward.  The  schools  are  not 
only  few  in  number,  but  great  inconveniences  are  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  books,  paper,  and  nearly  every  other  material  essential  to 
elementary  education.  In  addition  to  this  low  and  unpromising 
state  of  education,  that  of  religion  appears,  from  the  reports  of 
successive  presidents  of  the  province,  to  be  still  worse.  There  are 
but  few  churches  in  existence:  not  more  than  half  of  these  are 
supplied  with  priests;  and  all,  without  great  expenses  in  repairing, 
will  ere  long  be  in  ruins. 

Groyaz  and  Mato  Grosso  may  be  ranked  together  in  the  relation 
they  bear  to  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  world. 
Both  were  originally  settled  by  gold-hunters.  The  lure  of  treasure 
led  adventurers  to  hvaj  themselves  in  the  deep  recesses  of  these 
interminable  forests.  Their  search  was  success^.  Their  most 
eager  avarice  was  satiated.  But  agriculture  was  neglected ;  peo- 
ple could  not  eat  gold,  and  in  many  instances  those  who  were  aUe 
to  count  their  treasure  by  arrobas  were  in  the  greatest  want  of  die 
necessities  of  life.  The  ground  was  not  cultivated;  nothing  was 
exported ;  no  flourishing  towns  were  built.  The  gold-i*ever,  abating, 
left  society  in  a  state  so  enfeebled  that  we  see  its  effects  even  to- 
day. Gold  and  diamonds  hindered  the  progress  of  Goyas  and 
Mato  Grosso  more  than  their  dense  forests  and  great  distance 
from  the  sea-shore.  It  is  instructive  to  look  at  the  widely-different 
results  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  riches  of  the  Empire.  After 
Mexico  and  Peru,  (befbre  the  discovery  of  Australian  and  Galifor- 
nian  treasure,)  Brazil  furnished  the  largest  quantum  of  hard  cur- 
rency to  the  commercial  world.    Here  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  the 
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sapphire^  the  topaz^  and  the  rainbow-tinted  opal  sparkle  in  their 
native  splendor.  And  yet  so  much  greater  are  the  riches  of  the 
agricaltnral  productions  of  the  Empire^  that  the  annual  sum  re- 
ceived for  the  single  article  of  coffee  surpasses  the  results  of  eighty 
years'  yield  of  the  diamond-mines.  From  1740  to  1822,  (the  era 
of  independence,)  a  period  which  was  the  most  prosperous  in 
diamond-mining,  the  number  of  carats  obtained  were  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  thousand,  worth  not  quite  three  and  a  half  millions 
pounds  sterling.  The  exports  of  coffee  from  Eio  alone  during  the 
year  1851  amounted  to  £4,756,7941  And  when  we  add  the  sums 
obtained  for  the  other  great  staples  of  sugar,  cotton,  seringa, 
(or  the  India  rubber,)  dye-woods,  and  the  productions  of  the  im- 
mense herds  of  the  South,  we  have,  it  is  true,  a  better  idea  of  the 
sources  of  wealth  in  Brazil,  but  only  a  faint  conception  of  the  vast 
resources  of  this  fertile  Empire. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  all  the  interior  provinces  except 
Amazonas,  we  next  turn  oar  attention  to'  the  maritime  provinces 
north  of  Eio  de  Janeiro. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OAPB  rUO— WBIOK  or  THB  IBIOATB  THITI8— CAMPOS — BBPimiTO  8AKTO— ABOBI- 
011^8  —  ORIGIN  OF  IXDIAK  OITILIZATION — THB  PALM-TRBB  AXD  ITS  U8B8— 
THB  TVPI-OUABAKI — THB  LDTQOA  OB&AL — FBBOOITT  OF  THB  ATMORBS — TBB 
OITT  OF  BAHIA— P0RTBB8— CADBIBA8 — HISTORT  OF  BAHIA — OARAMURU — ^ATTACK 
OF  THB  H0LLANDBR8 — ^MBA8URB8  TAKBH  BT  8PAUf— THB  OITT  RBTAKBB — TSl 
DUTCH  IH  BRAZIL — SLAYB-TRADB — 80CIABILITT  OF  BAHIA— MB.  OIIJ.MBR,  AMS- 
RICAB  C0M8UL — THB  HUMMIBO-BIRD— WHALB-FI8HBRT— AMBRIOAB  CBMBTBRT— 
HBNRT    MARTTN — ^TISIT  TO  M0NT8BRRAT — ^VIBW  OF  THB   OITT — THB    BMPBR0B*8 

BIRTHDAY — MBDIOAL    80HOOL — PUBLIC   LIBRARY ^IMAOB-FACTORT THB  WOV- 

DBRFUL  IMAQB  OF  8T.  ANTHONT— MO  MIRAOLB — 8T.  AHTHOBT  ▲  OOLOKBL— 
YUIT  TO  TALBN^A^DARnrO  HAYIOATlOM^IZr  PURB  NATURALIBUS — THB  FAC- 
TORY AHD  COLOMBL  CAR80M  ^  AMBRICAK  MACHIMBRY — 8KILFUL  MBGR0B8  — 
RBTURH  HOMB — COMMBBCB  WITH  THB   UMITBD   8TATB8. 

To  reach  the  Brazilian  North  by  sea  has  been  no  difficult  task 
since  1839.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  scarcely  three  days  elapse  unless 
some  steamer;  either  foreign  or  nagional,  embarks  for  the  city  of 
Bahia.  Entering  one  of  these,  in  a  few  hoars  we  will  be  abreast 
of  Cape  Frio,  which  huge  oval  mass  of  granite  marks  the  spot 
where  the  line  of  coast  turns  to  the  north  and  forms  nearly  ^ 
right  angle. 

Some  years  ago,  the  English  frigate  Thetis,  bound  homeward  at 
the  expiration  of  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  was  wrecked  upon  Cape 
Frio.  This  vessel,  on  leaving  the  harbor  of  Rio,  where  she  had 
touched,  encountered  foul  weather.  After  struggling  against  it 
till  it  was  presumed  she  had  cleared  the  coast,  she  bore  away  on 
her  course.  The  darkness  of  the  night  was  impenetrable,  and,  the 
wind  being  strong,  the  ship  was  running  eight  or  ten  knots  an 
hour,  when,  without  the  slightest  warning  or  apprehension  of 
danger  by  any  one  on  board,  she  dashed  upon  this  rocky  bulwarit. 
The  officers  and  crew,  in  the  shock  and  consternation  of  the  mo- 
ment, had  barely  time  to  transfer  themselves  to  contiguous  por- 
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tionB  of  the  promontory,  before  the  shivered  frigate  went  to  the 
bottom.  Most  of  those  on  board  were  saved  by  drawing  them- 
selves np,  on  shelves  of  the  rock,  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  waves, 
"where,  in  the  most  constrained  position,  they  were  forced  to  remain 
throughout  the  dismal  night. 

A  good  light-house  has  since  been  constructed  upon  Cape  Frio, 
"which  at  the  present  time  renders  the  approach  of  the  navigator 
nearly  as  safe  by  night  as  it  is  by  day. 

We  pass  the  Parahiba  Biver,  twenty  miles  firom  the  mouth  of 
which  is  the  flourishing  town  of  Campos,  formerly  called  S. 
Salvador.  The  vast  region  surrounding  this  town  is  known  as  the 
Campos  dos  GK>yatakazes,  or  plains  of  the  Goyatakaz  Indians,  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  It  is  a  rich  tract  of  country,  and  has,  for 
beauty,  been  compared  to  the  Elysian  fields.  Campos  is  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  The  town  has  regular  and  well- 
paved  streets,  with  some  fine  houses.  Its  commerce  is  extensive, 
employing  a  vast  number  of  coasting-smacks  to  export  its  sugar, 
its  rum,  its  coffee,  and  its  rice.  The  sugars  of  Campos  are  said  by 
some  to  be  the  best  in  Brazil. 

Not  many  leagues  beyond  the  disemboguement  of  the  Parahiba 
we  sail  along  the  coast  of  Espirito  Santo.  This  province  embraces 
the  old  captaincy  of  the  same  name,  and  part  of  that  of  Porto 
Seguro.  Although  this  portion  of  the  coast  was  that  discovered 
by  Cabral  and  settled  by  the  first  Donataries,  yet  it  is  still  but 
thinly  inhabited,  and  has  not  made  the  improvements  that  may  be 
found  in  most  other  parts.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  especially  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane,  together  with  most  of  the  inter- 
tropical productions.  Its  forests  fVimish  precious  woods  and  useful 
drugs,  and  its  waters  abound  with  valuable  fish.  But  vast  regions 
of  its  territory  are  only  roamed  by  savage  tribes,  who  still  make 
occasional  plundering  incursions  upon  the  settlements.  Surveys 
have  recently  been  instituted  upon  the  rivers  Doce  and  8.  Ma- 
tbeus,  and  it  is  thought  practicable  to  render  those  streams  navi- 
gable to  small  steamers.  Organized  companies  have  had  these 
enterprises  in  charge,  and  propose  to  open  new  and  direct  means 
of  transport  between  the  coast  and  the  province  of  Minas-Greraes. 
Should  this  undertaking  succeed,  it  will  be  of  great  importance, 

not  only  to  the  provinces  of  Espirito  Santo  and  Minas-G^raes,  but 
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also  to  the  city  of  Bahiay  to  which  large  quantities  of  the  produce 
exported  would  be  directly  conveyed. 

The  distance  fh>m  Eio  de  Janeiro  to  Bahia  is  about  eight  hundred 
miles.  There  is  no  large  city  or  flourishing  port  on  the  coast,  nor 
is  there  a  single  direct  or  beaten  road  through  the  interior.  The 
only  author  who  has  ever  travelled  over  this  portion  of  Brazil  by 
land  is  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied.  Few  naturalists  have 
exhibited  more  enthusiasm,  and  few  travellers  more  persevering 
industry,  than  did  His  Highness  in  passing  through  these  wild  and 
uncultivated  regions.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  impedi- 
ments, annoyances,  and  dangers  which  he  had  to  surmount.  But 
such  was  the  interest  and  cheerfulness  with  which  the  Prince  per- 
formed his  journeys,  that  he  described  his  condition  by  saying, 
^'Although  scratched  and  maimed  by  thorns,  soaked  by  the  rains, 
exhausted  by  incessant  perspiration  caused  by  the  heat,  never- 
theless the  traveller  is  transported  in  view  of  the  magnificent 
vegetation."  His  travels  in  Brazil  were  accomplished  between  the 
years  1816  and  1818,  and  the  rich  and  interesting  work  in  which 
he  gave  their  results  to  the  world  furnishes  up  to  the  present  day 
the  best  account  we  have  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  people  on  this 
section  of  the  coast.  "No  part  of  Brazil  has  been  less  agitated  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  last  half-century.  Under  the  present  regime, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement;  yet,  up  to  1889,  the  whole 
province  of  Espirito  Santo  contained  not  a  single  printing-press, 
and  many  of  its  churches,  built  with  great  expense  by  the  early 
settlers,  are  going  to  decay.  But  when  we  look  at  recent  edaca- 
tional  statistics,  we  find  that  there  is  progress  even  in  this  quiet 
corner  of  the  world.  In  1839,  there  were  but  seven  primary 
schools  in  the  province;  but  in  1855,  the  Minister  of  the  Empire 
reports  twenty-nine  sustained  by  the  Imperial  fund,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  conducted  by  provincial  and  private  enterprise.  Various 
internal  improvements  are  contemplated;  and  we  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  Espirito  Santo  shall  have  her  fertile  soil, 
which  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  sugar  and  coffee  plants,  teeming 
with  cultivation. 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Brazil. 
Their  history  would  fill  many  volumes.  The  same  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  Incas  and  their  subjects,  to  the  Hontezumas  and 
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the  millions  over  whom  they  lorded  it,  does  not  belong  to  the  tribes 
or  nations  which  inhabited  Brazil  at  its  discovery.  The  few  re- 
mains of  antiquity  which  have  been  reported  in  the  North  are  doubt* 
less  monuments  of  the  Empire  of  the  Incas  east  of  the  Andes. 

That  erudite  and  accurate  student  of  Indian  antiquities,  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  has,  I  think,  clearly  shown  that  the  germ  of  Mexican 
civilization  was  the  cultivation  of  the  maize,  which,  to  produce  in 
quantities  and  in  perfection,  requires,  at  least  for  some  months, 
continued  labor.     Thus  the  ancient  Mexicans,  if  they  were  even 
for  a  short  time  nomadic,  would  be  recalled  to  the  spot  whence 
they  drew  their  principal  sustenance.     The  want  of  rain  either 
called  forth  effort*  for  artificial  irrigation,  or  for  the  construction 
of  floating  gardens  on  the  lakes  which  gem  the  great  Valley  of 
Azteca.     These  could  not  be  well  abandoned  without  the  greatest 
sacrifice,  and  thus  there  grew  up  insensibly  a  community, — a  settle- 
ment.   If  the  early  history  of  the  great  Peruvian  nation,  which 
numbered  more  than  three  times  the  population  of  Mexico,  could 
be  known,  we  should  doubtless  find  that  their  civilization  originated 
in  endeavoring  to  procure  food  by  the  cultivation  of  the  rainless 
and  arid  Pacific   sea-coast,  by  resorting  to  artificial  irrigation. 
When  strength  of  mind  and  skill  were  developed,  they  could  push 
their  way  into  a  more  favored  region,  driving  back  other  tribes. 
Thus,  in  time,  they  extended  their  conquests,  their  comparative 
civilization,  and  their  Sabean  religion  over  a  territory  comprising 
the  country  from  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  west  to  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Andes,  and  from  the  equator  to  Valparaiso. 

The  tribes  of  Brazil,  however,  from  the  natural  irrigation,  and 
fh)m  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  forests  and  plains,  had  no 
motives  to  call  forth  that  mental  effort  for  existence  which  often 
results  in  civilization.  They  were  not  settled  j  neither  were  they 
habitually  and  widely  nomadic,  each  tribe  having  certain  limits, 
where  it  remained  until  driven  out  by  a  superior  force.  The 
plantain,  the  banana,  the  cashew,  the  yam, — above  all,  the  man- 
dioca,  and  the  more  than  two  hundred  species  of  palms, — furnished 
them  food,  drink,  and  raiment.  Tlie  little  cultivation  to  which 
they  attended  was  that  of  the  mandioca-root,  which,  when  planted 
in  burned  ground,  thrives  among  the  stumps  and  roots  of  trees 
without  farther  husbandry. 


Brazil  and  thb  iiBAziLiASS. 


■""t   tte  mo6t  generoTis  gift  (to 

I  sllnuon  has  been  made)  that 

ifbl  FroTidence  gave  Brazil  is 

the  palm-tree.     The  traveller 

in  the  interior  provincee  and 

npon  the  aea-«oast  awa^  &om 

the   cities   is   struck   by  the 

■eat  application  of  this  "Prince 

Vegetable  Kingdom"   to  the 

of  man.     And  if  the  prince 

»  important  a  part  in  the  do- 

economy  of    Europeans   and 

[escendante,  hie  highness   was 

servant  for  general  hoose  and 

rork  among  the  abori^nea  of 

To  this  day  it  furnishes  the 

nian    Indians  hoose,  raiment, 

rink,  salt,  fishing-tackle,  hnnt- 

uid   musical  instniments,  and 

iBsary  of  life  except  fiesh.  Take 

p6  Indian  on  one  of  the  afflaents 

).    The  rafters  are  fbrmed  by 

miform  palm  called  JJeopoldina 

the  roof  is  composed  of  the 

'  the  Carani  palm;   the  doors 

aework  of  the  split  stems  <^ 

ihoIriarteaeSckDma.  The  wide 

bark   which    grows   beneath 

the  fruit  of  another  species  is 

sometimes  used  aa  an  apron. 

'  The  Indian's    hammock,   his 

bow-strings,  and   his   fishing- 

lines  are  woven  and  twisted 

from  the  fibroos  portions  c^ 

different  palms.     The   comb 

with  which  the  males  of  some 

of    the    tribes    adorn    their 

,)  heads  is  made  from  the  hard 
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wood  of  a  palm;  and  the  fish-hooks  are  made  from  the  spines  of 
the  same  tree.  The  Indian  makes,  from  the  fibrous  spathes  of  the 
Manicaria  saccifera,  caps  for  his  head,  or  cloth  in  which  he  wraps 
his  most  treasured  feather-ornaments.  From  eight  species  he  can 
obtain  intoxicating  liquor;  from  many  more  (not  including  the 
cocoanut-palm,  found  on  the  sea-coast)  he  receives  oil  and  a  harvest 
of  fruit;  and  from  one  (the  Jard  assu)  he  procures,  by  burning  the 
large  clusters  of  small  nuts,  a  substitute  for  salt.  From  another  he 
forms  a  cylinder  for  squeezing  the  mandioca-pulp,  because  it  resists 
for  a  long  time  the  action  of  the  poisonous  juice.  The  great  woody 
spathes  of  the  Maximiliana  regia  are  "used  by  hunters  to  cook  meat 
in,  as,  with  water  in  them,  they  stand  the  fire  well :"  (Wallace.) 
These  spathes  are  also  employed  for  carrying  earth,  and  sometimes 
for  cradles.  Arrows  are  made  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
Patawd,  and  lances  and  heavy  harpoons  are  made  from  the  Iriatea 
ventricosa;  the  long  blowpipe  through  which  the  Indian  sends  the 
poisoned  arrow  that  brings  down  the  bright  birds,  the  fearless 
peccari,  and  even  the  thick-skinned  tapir,  is  furnished  by  the 
Setigera  palm :  the  great,  bassoon-like  musical  instruments  used  in 
the  "devil-worship''  of  the  Uaup^s  are  also  made  from  the  stems 
of  palm-trees 

One  would  have  supposed  that  a  people  thus  supplied  with 
almost  every  necessity  of  life  would  have  exhibited  gentleness 
and  docility,  and  would  have  been  among  the  most  peaceful  of  the 
denizens  of  the  New  World.  On  the  contrary,  the  aborigines  of 
Brazil  were  a  warlike,  ferocious  people,  unskilled  in  the  usual  arts 
of  peace,  and  were  of  the  most  vengeful  and  bloody  character. 
Many  of  these  tribes  were  cannibals :  some  ate  their  enemies  in 
grand  ceremonial;  others  made  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
human  food ;  and  others  still  devoured  their  relatives  and  friends 
as  a  mark  of  honor  and  distinguished  consideration.  At  this  day, 
in  the  remote  interior,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Amazon,  there 
exist,  in  as  wild  a  state  as  when  South  America  was  first  dis- 
covered, tribes  whose  anthropophagous  propensities  are  as  fhlly 
indulged  as  if  the  European  had  never  placed  foot  upon  the  conti- 
nent. We  would  feel  inclined  to  discredit  the  accounts  of  all  the 
early  navigators  who  touched  upon  the  Brazilian  coasts  in  regard 
to  the  cannibalism  of  the  natives,  were  it  not  that  it  is  fully  con- 
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finned  at  the  preseot  day :  forty  days'  journey  (as  travellers  travel) 
from  tbe  month  of  the  Amazon  np  the  river  Poms,  are  fonnd  the 
Catauizis,  and  near  them  other  tribes  of  Indians,  who,  Mr.  Wallace 
(a  thorough  and  truthM  explorer)  says,  "are  cannibals^  killing 
and  eating  Indians  of  other  tribes,  and  they  preserve  th«  fluh 
thos  obtained  smoked  and  dried." 

So  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  were  more  than  one  handred 
different  tribes  inhabiting  Brazil  at  the  discovery  of  South  America. 
The  targe  majority  of  these  belonged 
to  one  race,  and  were  called,  npon 
the  sea-coast,  Tnpi  Tupinaki,  Tuju- 
nambi,  or  something  umilsr,  in  the 
way  of  a  compound  of  the  root  Tup. 
In  the  Sonth,  upon  the  head-waten 
of  the  La  Plata,  they  were  called 
Gnarani.  They  were  most  carionsly 
dtuated,  dwelling  in  a  narrow  belt 
npon  the  whole  sea-coast  from  the 
month  of  the  Amazon  down  to  the 
present  province  of  S.  Paolo.  Here 
■  Boi.cuDo  D*NDr.  thcy  exteudod  inland  to  the  Para- 

goay,  and  up  its  waters  and  across 
the  interlacings  of  the  La  Platan  and  Amazonian  sources,  where,  it 
,  is  surmised,  they  bad  their  origin ;  thence  they  were  fotmd  npon 
the  Marmora,  the  Madeira,  the  Xapajoz,  and  other  risers,  down  the 
Amazon  to  the  great  island  of  Marajo.  This  people  spoke  in  effect 
the  same  language,  called  by  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
languages  of  the  Amazon,  the  Tnpi-Guarani.  This  learned  philolo- 
gist says  that  as  fiir  northward  as  the  equator  and  as  far  south  as 
Buenos  Ayres  the  Topi-Guarani  language  was  to  be  found.  Now, 
there  were,  surrounded  by  this  widely-spread  race,  numerous  tribes 
of  other  aborigines,  who  spoke  a  class  of  languages  totally  distinct 
and  different.  These  different  tribes,  it  was  ascertained  by  the 
Jesuits  and  traders,  comprehended,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Tujh- 
Guarani  tongue,  though  their  own  languages  were  so  unlike  that 
they  scarcely  had  one  word  in  common.  The  priests,  the  traders, 
and  the  slave-hunters  pushed  their  way  through  these  tribes,  and 
each,  in  their  widely-different  mission,  aided  in  the  formation  of  a 
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remarkable  langtiage,  called  the  lAngoa  Chral  or  Lingoa  Franca, 

^hich  was  the  coromon  vehicle  of  commanication,  from  the  Orinoco 

to  the  Jj&  Plata,  among  people  whose  Ian- 

guagea  remain  nnknown.    The  trader, 

the  ecienttflo  explorer,  and  the  Brazilian 

Government  official,  at  this  day  have 

their  intercourse  with  the  savages  of 

the  Japnrs,  the  Parana,  the  Chingn, 

and  the  Aragnaia,  by  the  Lingoa  Geral. 

T\m  basis  of  thia,  as  already  observed,  is 

the  Gnarani  or  Tupi-Goarani  tongne.* 

These  Burroonded  tribes,  so  to  apeak, 
oocaeionaUy,  though  rarely,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  coast.  Thus,  the  Ay- 
mores — a  cannibal  tribe  who  acquired 
such  a  terrible  celebrity — made  their 

appearance  npon  the  sca^ore  a  long  time  after  the  discovery  of 
Brazil.  The  coast-tribes  regarded  them  with  horror,  and  con* 
eidered  theia  as  irrational  beings, 
ignorant  of  the  constraction  of 
hats  and  of  the  art  of  adorning 
their  persons  with  the  rich  plumage 
of  the  parrot  and  the  gay-painted 
macaw.  They  had  a  still  more 
distinctive  characterisUc,  that  con< 
sisting  in  on  nnoonqoerable  fear  of 
water,  which  impeded  tbem  from 
following  their  enemies  when  they 
Bwam  a  river  or  plunged  into  a 
lake.   They  assaulted  Porto  Seguro 

and  the  Ilheoe  with  such  ferocity       lip-oihohiht  of  thi  ioutn 
that  Bellegarde   says  that   labor  »ii£«<c*n  indoh. 

ceased  on  all  the  plantations  for  want  of  workmen  who  had  gone 
to  give  them  battle.    They  were  afterward  routed  and  nearly  all 


*  Dr.  Lathkm  bsti,  "With  two  exeeptioiu,  the  distribation  of  ths  Domerona  <Uft- 
iMto  will  lubdUleoti  of  th«  Tapi-Giunol  tongno  U  tb«  moit  TemarbtU*  In  th« 
world,— tlM  «xe«ptioiw  bwcg  tba  MkIbt  and  the  Athabuoan  toBfaw." 
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dispersed,  and  there  only  remain  as  their  descendants  the  BoU- 
cados,  a  few  hnodred  of  whom  still — now  peacefully — waoder  upon 
the  banks  of  the  rivera  Boce  and  Bellemonte.  These  Indiaiu, 
like  many  of  the  savages  of  South  America,  wear  the  most  afaenid 
oraaments  of  light  wood,  (the  aloe,)  which  they  at  pleasure  inaeii 
and  take  out  from  elite  ia  their  ears  and  lips. 

But  the  questioD  naturally  arises.  What  have  become  of  the 
numerous  tribes  once  inhabiting  the  sea-coast  and  those  provinces 
where  now  a  civilised  population  most  abound  T  Where  are  ths 
Tupi-Guarani  t    Uany  wandered  to  remote  parts  of  the  Empire ; 


European  diseases  and  vices,  as  well  as  war  and  ^e  march  of 
civilization,  swept  them  from  their  places.  The  Goarani  of  South 
Brazil,  under  the  Jesuits,  reached  a  certain  degree  of  advance- 
ment; but  the  inhuman  Portugaese  slave-hunter,  who  pushed  his 
way  as  far  aa  Bolivia,  with  ruthless  hands  broke  np  the  misnoDS 
and  led  them  into  captivity,  ^nd  they  soon  melted  away  before 
cruel  taskmasters.  Of  the  Tupinamb^  and  the  Tamoyoe,  who 
dwelt  in  the  present  provinces  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Kinas- 
Oeraes,  the  former  were  exterminated,  and  the  latter  were  so 
constantly  harassed  and  defeated  in  war  by  the  colonists,  that, 
though  for  a  long  time  wanting  unanimity,  they  finally  were  per- 
soaded  by  the  eloquence  of  an  influential  and  eminent  chief  (Jappy 
Assd, — a  second  Orgetoriz)  to  emigrate  to  the  distant  North,— 
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then  more  than  three  thoaaand  xnilee  from  their  former  home, — 
and  they  settled  apon  the  Bouthem  bank  of  iho  Aiaazon,  from 
its  conflaence  with  the  Madeira,  at  various  points,  down  to  the 
island  of  Marino.    Their  descendants  are  found  this  day  in  the 
country  between  the  Tapajoz  and  the  Madeira,  among  the  lakes 
sod  channels  of  the  great  island  of  the  Tnpinambas.    They  are 
now  called  the  Mandraciis, — the  moat 
warlike  Indians  of  South  America.  They 
live  in  Tillages,  in  each  of  which  is  a  for- 
tress where  all  the  men  steep  at  night. 
This  building  is  adorned  within  by  the 
dried   heads   of  their  enemies   decked 
with   fbatbers.      These    ghastly    orna- 
ments have  the  features  and  hair  per- 
fectly preserved. 

The  existing  tribes,  in  their  manners 
and  custouLS,  are  closely  allied  to  oar 
14'orth  American  Indians,  with  this  ex- 
ception : — that  the  savages  south  of  the 
equator  have  all  been  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly deficient  in  any  religious  idea. 
Kone  of  them,  when  first  visited,  seemed 
to  have  the  fkintest  conception  of  the 

Great  Spirit  which  so  strikingly  characterised  the  simple  theo- 
logy of  the  aborigines  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Attempts  to  civilize  them  have  proved  abortive  except  when  they 
are  held  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  as  tbey  were  by  the  Jesuits,  or 
under  the  ri^d  discipline  of  the  Braulian  army. 

The  carious  ethnologist  will  find  in  the  tribes  of  the  Upper 
Amazonian  waters  the  red  man  who  has  been  nntouched  by 
civilization.  Mr.  Wallace — who  roamed  for  some  years  among 
these  sons  of  the  wilderness — has  given  us  much  information  in 
regard  to  them,  and  says  that  one  of  the  angular  facts  connected 
with  these  Indians  is  the  resemblance  which  exists  between  some  of 
tbeir  customs  and  those  of  nations  most  remote  from  them.  Thus, 
the  gravatdna  or  blowpipe  reappears  in  the  tumpitan  of  Borneo ; 
the  great  houses  of  the  TJanp^  and  MandrncAs  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Dyaks  of  the  same  country ;  while  many  small  baskets 
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»  and  bamboa  boxes  from  Borneo  and  New  Goin^  are  so  similar  in 
their  form  and  oonstruction  to  those  of  the  Amazonian  Indiana 
that  they  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  adjoining  tribes.  Then, 
again,  the  Mandrucds,  like  the  Dyaks,  take  the  heads  of  their 
enemies,  smoke-dry  them  with  equal  care,  preserving  the  skin  and 
hair  entire,  and  hang  them  np  around  their  houses.  In  Australia, 
the  throwing-stiek  is  used ;  and  on  a  remote  branch  of  the  Ajnaxon 
(the  Purus)  we  see  a  tribe  of  Indians  (the  Purupurus)  differing 
from  all  around  them  in  substituting  for  the  bow  a  weapon  only 
found  in  such  a  remote  portion  of  the  earth,  among  a  people  bo 
distinct  fr*om  them  in  almost  every  physical  characteristic. 

The  aboriginal  population  is  unknown,  and  there  are  only  about 
nineteen  thousand  catechized  or  Christian  Indians  reported  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Empire. 

On  the  ocean-route  from  Bio  to  Bahia  there  are  four  small  islands, 
called  the  Abrolhos,  ("Open  your  eyes,")  which  are  dangerous  pro- 
jections from  a  bank  of  rocks  that  exhibits  itself  occasionally 
between  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-fifth  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude, at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  ten  leagues  from  the  mainland. 
Besides  these,  there  is  also  a  regular  reef  of  rocks  running  quite 
near  the  shore,  and  generally  parallel  with  it,  the  whole  distance 
from  Cape  Frio  to  Maranham.  Espirito  Santo,  Porto  Seguro, 
Ilheos,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  ports  along  the  entire  coast,  are 
formed  by  openings  through  this  reef. 

After  three  or  four  days'  steaming,  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Itaparioa,  with  its  numerous  palm-trees,  looms  up  in  the 
horizon,  and  bat  a  short  time  elapses  before  the  eye  catches  the 
outline  of  the  white  domes  and  towers  of  Bahia  San  Salvador,  the 
second  city  of  the  Empire. 

When  the  steamer  arrived,  I  was,  through  the  kindness  of  Sr. 
Kobre,  the  guarda  mar,  immediately  transferred  to  the  shore  in  his 
Oovemment-barge.  The  walls  of  a  circular  fort  rising  frotn  the 
bosom  of  the  water,  built  by  the  Dutch,  frown  upon  the  shipping; 
while  the  fortresses  on  the  hills  command  the  harbor  and  the 
entire  city. 

Landing  at  the  Custom-House,  I  passed  into  the  lower  town, 
with  its  narrow  streets  (in  some  places  there  is  but  one)  running 
parallel  to  the  water's  edge. 
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Along  the  Saa  da  Praya  are  located  the  Alfandega  and  the  Con- 
BuladOy  through  the  latter  of  which  all  home-prodactions  must  pass 
preliminary  to  exportation.  Some  of  the  trapiches  (warehouses) 
near  by  are  of  immense  extent,  and  are  said  to  be  among  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

Around  the  landing-places  cluster  hundreds  of  canoes,  launches, 
and  various  other  small  crafl,  discharging  their  loads  of  fruit  and 
produce.  On  one  part  of  the  praya  is  a  wide  opening,  which  is 
used  as  a  market-place.  Near  this  a  beautiful  spacious  modem 
building  has  been  constructed  for  an  exchange.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  in  a  cool  and 
airy  situation.  The  principal  commercial  houses  are  situated  on 
the  Eua  Nova  do  Commercio,  and  these  compose  the  finest  blocks 
of  buildings  in  Brazil, — perhaps  in  all  South  America.  These 
edifices  would  adorn  the  business-portions  of  London,  Paris,  or 
New  York. 

The  lower  town  is  not  calculated  to  make  a  fkvorable  impression 
upon  the  stranger.  The  lofty  buildings  are  nearly  all  old,  although 
generally  of  a  cheerful  exterior.  The  streets  in  this  vicinity  are 
very  narrow,  uneven,  and  wretchedly  paved,  and  at  times  as  filthy 
as  those  of  New  York.  At  the  same  time  it  is  crowded  with  pedlars 
and  carriers  of  every  description.  You  here  become  acquainted 
with  one  peculiarity  of  Bahia.  Owing  to  the  irregularities  of  its 
surface  and  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  which  separates  the  upper 
town  fh)m  the  lower,  it  does  not  admit  the  use  of  wheel-carriages. 
Not  even  a  cart  or  truck  is  to  be  jseen  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
burdens  from  one  place  to  another.  Whatever  requires  change  of 
place  in  all  the  commerce  and  ordinary  business  of  this  seaport — 
and  it  is  second  in  size  and  importance  to  but  one  other  in  South 
America — must  pass  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  men.  Burdens 
are  here  more  frequently  carried  upon  the  shoulders,  since,  the 
principal  exports  of  the  city  being  sugar  in  oases  and  cotton  in 
bales,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  borne  on  the  head  like 
bags  of  coffee. 

Immense  numbers  of  tall,  athletic  negroes  are  seen  moving  in 
pairs  or  gangs  of  four,  six,  or  eight,  with  their  loads  suspended 
between  them  on  heavy  poles.  Numbers  more  of  their  fellows  are 
ieen  sitting  npon  their  poles,  braiding  straw,  or  lying  about  the 
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alleys  and  comera  of  the  streets  asleep,  reminding  one  of  Uack 
snakes  coiled  up  in  the  sunshine.  The  sleepers  generaJly  have 
some  sentinel  ready  to  call  them  when  they  are  wanted  for  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  given  signal  they  ronse  ap,  like  the  elephant  to  fals 
burden.  Like  the  coffee-carrierB  of  Kio,  they  alien  sing  and  shout 
as  they  go;  but  their  gait  ie  necessarily  slow  and  measured,  re- 
sembling a  dead-march  rather  than  the  donble-qoick  step  of  their 
Fluminensian  colleagues.  Another  class  of  negroes  are  devoted  to 
carrying  passengers  in  a  species  of  sedan-cbur  called  cadeiras. 


It  is  indeed  a  toilsome  and  often  a  dangerons  task  for  a  white 
person  to  ascend  on  foot  the  blufTs  on  which  stands  the  cidade  alta, 
particularly  when  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  are  pouring,  with- 
out mitigation,  npon  the  head.  No  omnibos  or  cab  can  be  found 
to  do  him  service.  In  accordance  with  this  state  of  things,  he 
finds  near  eveiy  comer  or  place  of  public  resort  a  long  row  of  cur- 
tained cadeiras,  the  bearers  of  which,  hat  in  hand,  crowd  aronnd 
him  with  all  the  eagerness,  though  not  with  the  impudence,  of 
carriage-drivers  in  North  America,  saying,  "  Quer  cadeira,  Senhorf" 
("Will  you  have  a  chair,  Birf")  When  he  has  made  his  selectuMi, 
and  seated  himself  to  his  liking,  the  bearers  elevate  their  load  and 
Doorch  along,  apparently  as  much  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
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oanying  a  passenger  as  he  is  with  the  chance  of  being  carried. 
To  keep  a  cadeira  or  two,  and  negroee  to  bear  them,  is  as  necessary 
for  a  &mil7  in  Bahia  as  the  keeping  of  carriages  and  horses  is  else- 
where. The  livery  of  the  carriers,  and  the  expensiveness  of  the 
curtaining  and  ornaments  of  the  cadeira,  indicate  the  rank  and 
style  which  the  family  maintains. 

Occasionally  yon  will 
meet  a  prond  Creole  Kina 

Degress,  who  rejoices  in  •— =^^^_^         ^  ^  /'^  ;      "^ 

the  name  far  excellence  ^^j^^^^TF.-  „    ^' 

of  the   Bahiana.      Her  .;:- 

tarban,  her  shawl,  her 
omamenta,     and     her 
elastic  step  in  the  heel- 
ed   slipper,    display    a         ■'.[^ 
native   grace  nnattain-  : 

able  by  modem  fashion. 

I  regret  that  I  have 
no  sketch  of  Bahia  taken       ' ; 
&om   the    water, —  for        ' 
^m  that  point  the  city 
seems  traly  magnificent         \; 
in  ita  proportions;  bat 
the  large    cnt,  from  a 
dagnerreotype,  gives  a  __ 

view   of  the   religions 

metropolis    of    Brazil,  ' — :r3^ — t^^  —g'^^^''    ■^■■'* 

stretching   on  its    ter-  T^e  atmtiiA. 

raced  hills  aronnd  to 

Monteerrat.  The  steep  ascent  on  which  we  see  the  cadeira- 
carriere  is  the  same  np  which  Henry  Martyn  climbed  in  1805,  so 
graphically  described  in  the  journal  incorporated  in  the  pages  of 
his  biography.  The  lower  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bna 
Kova  do  Commercio,  has  been  very  little  changed  since  the  visit 
of  that  devoted  missionary. 

Some  of  the  streets  between  the  upper  and  lower  towns  wind 
by  a  Eigzag  course  along  ravines;  others  slant  across  an  almost 
perpendicntar  bluff,  to  avoid,  as  mnch  as  possible,  its  steepness. 
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Kor  is  the  surface  level  when  yon  have  ascended  to  the  summit. 
Kot  even  Eome  can  boast  of  so  many  hills  as  are  here  clustered 
together,  forming  the  site  of  Bahia.  Its  extent  between  its 
extreme  limits — Rio  Vermelho  and  Montserrat — ^is  about  six  miles. 
The  city  is  nowhere  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  is  composed  of 
only  two  or  three  principal  streets.  The  direction  of  these 
changes  with  the  various  curves  and  angles  necessary  to  preserve 
the  summit  of  the  promontory.  Frequent  openings  between  the 
houses  built  along  the  summit  exhibit  the  most  picturesque  views 
of  the  bay  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  country  on  the  other. 
The  aspect  of  the  city  is  antique.  Great  sums  have  been  expended 
in  the  construction  of  its  pavements, — more,  however,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  streets  fVom  injury  by  rain  than  to  furnish  roada 
for  any  kind  of  carriages.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  an  ancient 
fountain  of  stonework,  placed  in  a  valley  of  greater  or  less  depth, 
to  serve  as  a  rendezvous  for  some  stream  that  trickles  down  the 
hill  above;  but  nowhere  is  there  any  important  aqueduct,  though 
recent  water-works,  with  steam-engines  manufftctured  in  France, 
have  been  lately  erected  east  of  the  Noviciado,  which  wiM  furnish 
a  bountiful  supply  of  the  potable  element  to  the  city. 

In  contemplating  Bahia  from  the  theatre  (the  large  building  on 
the  high  terrace)  we  are  carried  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
colonial  history  of  Brazil.  The  old  round  fort  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves  is  an  episode  of  the  brief  power  of  Holland  in  this  portion 
of  America,  upon  which  Time  has  made  no  perceptible  change. 

Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  was  discovered 
in  1608  by  Americus  Vespucius,  who  was  then  voyaging  under  the 
patronage  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  Dom  Manoel.  In  1510,  a 
vessel  under  the  command  of  Diogo  Alvares  Corr^  was  wrecked 
near  the  entrance  of  this  bay.  The  TupinambAs,  inhabiting  the 
coast,  fell  upon  and  destroyed  all  who  survived  this  shipwreck, 
except  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  The  Indians  spared  Diogo, — 
probably,  as  some  supposed,  on  account  of  his  activity  in  assisting 
them  to  save  articles  fVom  the  wreck.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  musket  and  some  barrels  of  powder  and  ball.  He  early 
took  occasion  to  shoot  a  bird,  and  the  Indians,  terrified  by  the  ex- 
plosion no  less  than  by  its  effects,  called  him  from  that  moment 
Caramuru,  "the  man  of  fire." 
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He  then  conciliated  their  favor  by  assuring  them  that,  although 
he  was  a  terror  to  his  enemies^  he  could  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
his  friends.  He  accordingly  accompanied  the  Tupinambds  on  an 
expedition  against  a  neighboring  tribe  with  whom  they  were  at 
war.  The  first  discharge  of  Caramuru's  musket  gained  him 
possession  of  the  fields  his  frightened  adversaries  scampering  for 
their  lives. 

Little  more  was  necessary  to  secure  him  a  perfect  supremacy 
among  the  aboriginals.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  was  soon  compli- 
mented with  proposals  from  various  chiefb,  who  offered  him  their 
daughters  in  marriage.  Diogo  made  choice  of  Paraguassu, 
daughter  of  the  head-chief  Itaparica,  whose  name  is  perpetuated 
as  the  designation  of  the  large  island  in  fr*ont  of  the  city,  while 
that  of  Paraguassu,  the  bride,  is  applied  to  one  of  the  rivers 
emptying  into  the  bay.  He  built  a  hamlet  which  he  denominated 
S.  Salvador,*  in  gratitude  for  his  escape  from  the  shipwreck. 
This  settlement  was  located  in  a  place  denominated  Gra^a,  on  the 
Victoria  Hill,  a  suburb  of  the  city,  still  occasionally  called  Vilha 
Velfia,  (old  town.) 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  a  ship  from  Normandy  anchored 
in  frt)nt  of  Caramur^'s  town  and  opened  communications  with 
the  shore.  Diogo  now  determined  to  return  to  Europe;  and, 
having  supplied  the  vessel  with  a  cargo,  he  embarked  for  Dieppe, 
accompanied  by  Paraguassu.  He  intended,  if  he  arrived  safely,  to 
go  from  Dieppe  to  Lisbon.  The  French,  however,  would  not  per- 
mit this,  but  preferred  to  make  him  a  lion  in  their  own  capital. 
Paraguassu  was  the  first  Indian  female  who  had  ever  appeared  in 
Paris.  A  splendid  fete  was  given  at  her  baptism,  when  she  was 
christened  Catharine  Alvares,  after  the  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicis. 
Eling  Henry  II.,  accompanying  his  royal  spouse,  officiated  on  the 
occasion  as  godfather  and  sponsor. 

*  In  sQCcessiTe  editioDS  of  the  narratiye  of  the  **  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition" we  find  the  foUowing: — **The  city  of  San  SalTador,  better  known  as  Rio 
de  Janeiro," — ^which  is  comparable  for  accuracy  to  McCnl1och*8  Qeographioal 
Dictionary,  making  the  moontainoas  prorince  of  ^o  de  Janeiro  to  consist  '*  mostly 
of  plains."  San  Salvador  is  eight  hundred  miles  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Am  Sebastian — the  old  name  of  Rio — has  about  as  much  similarity  to  San  Salrador 
as  New  Orieans  has  t6  New  York. 
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The  French  Grovemment  contracted  with  Caramurd  to  send  ont 
vessels  which  should  carry  him  to  his  adopted  country,  and  return 
with  hrazil-wood  and  other  articles,  which  should  he  given  in  ex- 
change for  goods  and  trinkets.  In  the  mean  time,  true  to  his  original 
intent,  he  contrived  to  inform  Dom  John  III.,  of  Portugal,  of  the 
importance  of  colonizing  Bahia.  A  young  Portuguese,  who  had 
just  finished  his  studies  in  Paris  and  was  returning  to  Portugal, 
was  the  bearer  of  this  message.  This  young  man  (Pedro  Fer- 
nandez Sardinha)  afterward  became  Bishop  of  Bahia. 

The  natives  rejoiced  at  Caramuru's  return,  and  his  colony  now 
increased  rapidly  and  extended  its  influence  in  every  direction. 

At  this  period  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  secure  the  set- 
tlement of  Brazil,  divided  the  country  into  twelve  captaincies, 
each  of  fifty  leagues'  extent  on  the  coast,  and  boundless  toward 
the  interior.  Each  captaincy  was  conceded  to  a  Donatary,  whose 
power  and  authority  were  absolute.  Francisco  Pereira  C!outinho, 
who  came  to  take  possession  of  Bahia,  was  a  man  rash  and  arbi- 
trary in  the  extreme.  He  became  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Diogo 
Alvares,  and  commenced  to  persecute  and  oppress  him,  and  finally 
sent  him  on  board  a  ship  as  a  prisoner. 

This  course  exasperated  the  Indians,  who  determined  on  revenge. 
They  attacked  the  settlement  and  killed  Coutinho.  Diogo  Alvares 
was  again  restored  to  his  original  supremacy. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  country,  together  with  rumors 
of  violence  practised  by  the  Donataries,  induced  Dom  John  in.  to 
appoint  a  Governor-General  of  Brazil,  to  reside  at  S.  Salvador  and 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Donataries. 

In  1549,  Thom6  de  Souza,  the  first  Crovemor-Q^neral,  landed  with 
military  ceremonies  at  Vilha  Velha,  but  in  the  course  of  a  month 
proceeded  to  choose  another  location  for  the  commencement  of  his 
operations.  It  was  that  of  the  present  Cathedral,  Government 
Palace,  and  other  public  buildings. 

Cai*amuru  was  now  an  old  man,  but  was  of  great  service  to  the 
Grovernor-G^neral  in  consummating  with  the  natives  a  treaty  of 
peace.  In  four  months  a  hundred  houses  were  built,  and  various 
sugar-plantations  were  laid  out  in  the  vicinity. 

From  this  period  the  city  of  S.  Salvador,  having  been  constitute 
the  capital  of  Portuguese  America,  and  remaining  under  the  direct 
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patronage  of  the  mother-country,  rapidly  increased  in  size  and 
importance. 

The  year  1624  witnessed  the  first  depredations  of  the  Dutch 
upon  the  then  quiet  and  prosperous  city  of  Bahia.  Without  the 
least  notice  or  provocation,  a  fleet  from  Holland  entered  the 
harbor,  attacked  the  city,  burned  the  shipping,  and  debarked  men 
to  seize  the  fortress  of  S.  Antonio,  and,  after  some  fighting,  gained 
possession  of  the  town.  This  they  sacked,  not  even  sparing  the 
churches.  The  captors  immediately  erected  additional  fortifica- 
tions and  built  many  new  houses.  They  made  prizes  of  all  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  ships  that  came  into  the  harbor  not 
knowing  that  the  town  had  changed  masters. 

Portugal  was  at  this  time  tributary  to  Spain.  The  news  of  the 
loss  of  Bahia  caused  great  consternation  at  Madrid,  and  the  more 
aince  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  English  were  to  unite  their 
forces  with  the  Dutch  and  establish  the  Elector-Palatine  King  of 
Brazil.  The  Spanish  court  adopted  measures  worthy  of  its  super- 
stition and  its  power.  Instructions  were  despatched  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  Portugal,  requiring  them  to  examine  into  the  crimes  which 
had  provoked  this  visitation  of  the  divine  vengeance,  and  to 
punish  them  forthwith.  Novenas  were  appointed  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom ;  and  a  litany  and  prayers,  framed  for  the  occasion, 
were  to  be  said  after  the  mass.  On  one  of  the  nine  days  there  was 
to  be  a  solemn  procession  of  the  people  in  every  town  and  village, 
and  of  the  monks  in  every  cloister.  The  sacrament  was  exposed 
in  all  the  churches  of  Lisbon,  and  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  were 
contributed  in  that  city  to  aid  the  Grovernment  in  recovering 
8.  Salvador. 

A  great  ocean-fleet  of  forty  sail,  carrying  eight  thousand  soldiers, 

sailed  under  D.  Fadrique  de  Toledo  and  D.  Manoel  de  Menezes, 

which  in  March,  1625,  appeared  off  the  bay;  and  after  some  delay, 

the  object  of  which  was  to  learn  if  the  Hollanders  had  received 

reinforcements,  D.  Fadrique,  satisfied  that  they  had  not,  entered 

the  harbor  with  trumpets  sounding,  colors  flying,  and  the  ships 

ready  for  action.    The  Dutch  vessels  also,  and  the  walls  and  forts, 

were  dressed  out,  with  their  banners  and  streamers  hoisted,  either 

to  welcome  friends  or  defy  enemies,  whichever  those  new-comers 

might  prove  to  be.    The  city  had  been  fortified  with  great  care. 

81 
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according  to  the  best  principles  of  engineering, — a  science  in  which 
no  people  had  at  that  time  such  experience  as  the  Dutch.  It  was 
defended  by  ninety-two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  from  the  new  fori 
upon  the  beach  they  fired  red-hot  shot. 

Afler  some  severe  skirmishing,  the  Dutch,  having  waited  in  vain 
for  the  fleet  from  Holland,  proposed  a  capitulation,  which  was 
acceded  to. 

The  Hollanders  attempted  to  retake  the  city  in  1638,  under 
Mauritz,  Count  of  Nassau,  who  was  then  in  possession  of  Pemam- 
buco  and  a  large  portion  of  the  adjoining  coast.  They  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  at  Bahia,  but  succeeded  for  a  time  at  other 
points. 

The  original  attack,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  grew  out  of 
purely  mercenary  motives.  It  was  planned  and  executed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  West  India  Company.  Proving 
successful  at  first,  the  Hollanders  did  not  content  themselves  with 
plundering  the  inhabitants,  but  detei*mined  to  make  the  very  soil 
their  own.  Their  inroads  were  manfully  resisted  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  war,  at  different  times,  extended  along  the  whole 
coast  from  Bahia  to  Maranham. 

In  1636,  Mauritz,  Count  of  Nassau,  was  sent  out  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  troops  and  to  govern  the  new  Empire.  Under  his 
direction  active  measures  were  set  on  foot;  forts,  cities,  and 
palaces  were  built,  and  the  country  was  explored  in  search  of 
mines.  Agriculture  was  undertaken  with  a  strong  hand,  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  changes  would  have  been  introduced  into 
those  fertile  regions  by  the  industrious  Hollanders,  had  not  the 
fate  of  war  decided  against  them.  In  the  low  ground,  the  marshes 
and  the  streams  that  surround  the  city  of  Pemambuco,  they  would 
have  especially  gloried. 

But  the  Brazilians,  under  their  vigilant  leaders,  Camarao,  Hen- 
rique Diaz,  (the  former  an  Indian,  the  latter  a  negro,)  Souto,  and 
Yieyra,  kept  up  such  incessant  attacks  upon  the  Hollanders,  that 
at  last,  in  1654,  they  were  expelled  from  Pernambuco,  and  in  1661 
they  abandoned,  by  negotiation,  all  claim  to  Brazil. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  that,  whatever  motives  may  have  urged 
the  commercial  Hollanders  to  attack  Brazil,  the  Christians  of  that 
brave  little  Protestant  country  were  not  slow  to  follow  up  the 
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settlements;  and  hence^  in  Pemambueo  and  vicinity^  faithM  mis- 
sionary stations  were  established,  and,  when  the  Dutch  were  finally 
driven  from  the  country,  some  of  the  clergymen  came  to  New 
Amsterdam,  and  one  of  them  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
^formed  Church  founded  at*  Flatbush,  Long  Island. 

From  this  time  the  Hollanders  ceased  their  attacks  on  Bahia, 
that  city  advanced  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  was  the  seat  of 
the  Viceroy alty  until  1763,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Eio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  position  of  Bahia,  opposite  the  coast  of  Africa,  caused  it  to 
be,  from  early  times,  an  important  rendezvous  for  those  engaged 
in  the  African  slave-trade.  The  offensive  ideas  now  associated 
with  that  traffic  among  all  enlightened  nations  are  strangely  in 
contrast  with  the  semblance  of  philanthropy  under  which  it  was 
originally  carried  on.  What  a  worthy  enterprise,  to  send  vessels 
to  ransom  those  poor  pagan  captives  and  bring  them  where  they 
could  be  Christianized  by  baptism,  and  at  the  same  time  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  had  been  so  kind  as  to  purchase  them 
out  of  heathen  bondage  and  bring  them  to  a  Christian  country  I 
Expressive  of  such  ideas,  the  bland  title  by  which  the  buying  and 
selling  of  human  beings  was  known  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  was  the  '^commerce  for  the  ransom  of  slaves.*' 

Bahia  increased  in  population  and  wealth,  and  in  1808  its  pros- 
perity was  still  more  augmented  by  the  Carta  Begia  which  opened 
the  ports  of  Brazil  to  the  world. 

This  city  was  the  last  that  remained  faithful  to  Portugal;  for, 
though  the  independence  of  the  Empire  was  declared  in  September, 
1822,  it  was  not  until  July,  1823,  and  after  severe  suffering,  that 
the  Portuguese  army  evacuated  Bahia  San  Salvador.  The  rebel- 
lion of  1837  was  frightful  in  the  extreme;  but  the  Imperial  Gro- 
▼emment  finally  obtained  the  mastery,  and  fr*om  that  day  to  this 
Bahia  has  continued  quiet,  and  has  made  rapid  strides  of  im- 
pix)vement. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  city  in  Brazil  that  so  interests 
the  foreigner  as  Bahia.  It  is  the  spiritual  capital  of  the  country, 
being  the  residence  of  the  archbishop.  The  churches,  the  con- 
vents, and  other  public  buildings,  are  upon  a  large  scale,  and  have 
no  provincialism  in  their  appearance.    The  people  are  gay  and 
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sodal;  and  in  my  extended  travels  ihroaghoat  the  Empire  I  ha?e 
nowhere  found  a  society  equal  to  that  of  Bahia.  At  the  house  of 
lir.  Gillmer^  the  American  Consul,  one  is  always  sure  to  meet  the 
most  refined  and  well-educated  Brazilians.  This  gentlonan  is  one 
of  the  few  American  consuls  who,  by  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  land  where  they  reside,  by  sodability  of  character  aod  eaae 
of  manners,  and  by  pride  of  country,  justly  represent  a  great 
nation.  Mr.  Gillmer  has  long  resided  at  Bahia,  and  by  his  many 
excellent  qualities  has  wx>n  the  hearts  of  the  Brazilians.  The 
weeks  spent  in  his  agreeable  &mily  gave  me  an  opportnnily  f(x 
making  many  acquaintances  among  the  citizens  of  Bahia  and  the 
foreigners  resident  in  that  city.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Gillmer  is  in 
a  delightful  portion  of  the  city,  where  verdure  and  bloom  abound. 
Each  night  the  breezes  were  laden  with  sweet  odors,  and  every 
morning  the  sun  seemed  to  reveal  new  beauties  of  opening  buds 
and  brilliant  flowers.    The  house  of  Senhor  Nobre  was  surrounded 

by  shade  and  fruit  trees,  and  his  laige 
salon  was  weekly  filled  by  amateur 
and  professional  musicians,  who  gave 
the  most  charming  soirees  musicales- 

Barly  one  morning  I  looked  from 
a   window   of    the    Consul's    houses 
and    saw,   upon    the    branch    of    a 
bread-fruit-tree   beneath  me,  a  hum- 
ming-bird   sitting    quietly   upon  her 
tiny  niest.     In  the  midst  of  the  foli- 
age  she    appeared    like   a  piece  of 
lapis  lazuli  surrounded  by  emeralds; 
for  her  back  was  of  the  deepest  blue. 
Everywhere    throughout  Brazil  this 
litUe  winged  gem,  in  many  varieties, 
abounds,    while    in  North   America, 
from  Mexico  to  the  fifly-seventh  de- 
gree of  latitude,  it  is  said  that  there 
is  but  one  species  of  the  humming- 
bird.   Mr.  Grosse  calls  the  long-tailed  kind  {ITrochilus  palytwrus)  the 
gem  of  American  ornithology;  and  well  it  deserves  the  titie,  if 
we  consider  the  flashes  of  rich  golden  green,  purplish  black,  deep^ 
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bloish  ^0S8,  and  gorgeous  emerald  green,  whiDh  irradiate  from  thii 
■winged  jewel. 

The  males  are  among  the  most  belligerent  of  crestnrea, — rarely 
meeting  without  haviog  terrible  combats 

The  <dty  is  not,  however,  bo  mach  dieUngniahed  for  its  freqnen- 
tation  by  homming-birdB  as  its  bay  is  celebrated  as  a  "whaling- 
gronnd."  To"fi8hforwhales"isaregalar 
bosiness  at  Bahia,  and  nearly  every  week, 
from  the  nnmerons  terraces,  admiring 
thousands  can  gase  npon  the  stirring  ez- 
(ntement  of  capturing  these  monsters  of 
the  deep.  Why  they  frequent  this  port 
I  do  not  know,  unless  their  peculiar  food 
abound  in  its  waters.  If  we  descend 
through  lime-tree  hedges  to  the  Bio  Ver- 
melho,  we  may  have  an  opportunity 
(besides  seeing  the  fixtures  for  extracting 
oil)  of  witnessing  the  triumphant  arrival 

of   the   dead   leviathan.      Hundreds  of     trochilu)  i>olvtu>u(. 
people — the    colored    especially — throng 

around  to  witness  the  monster's  dying  struggles,  and  to  procure 
portions  of  bis  flesh,  which  they  cook  and  eat.  Vast  quantities  of 
this  flesh  are  cooked  in  the  streets  and  sold  by  quitandeiras. 
Kumbere  of  swine  also  feast  upon  the  carcass  of  the  whale;  and 
all  who  are  not  specially  discriminating  in  their  selection  of  pork 
in  the  market,  during  the  season  of  these  fisberiea^  are  liable 
(nolens  volerta)  to  get  a  taste  of  something  "very  like  a  whale." 
This  whale-flfihery  was  once  the  greatest  in  the  world.  At  the 
olose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  rented  by  the  Crown  for 
tiurty  thousand  dollars  annually. 

From  the  ffio  Yermelbo  we  aaoend  by  a  winding  path  to  the 
Victoria  Hill,  passing  en  route  the  English  and  American  cemeteries. 
The  latter  is  the  only  burial-ground  in  Braul  belonging  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Union,  and  our  country  has  long  been  greatly 
indebted  to  the  oourteqr  of  English  oonsula  for  Boitahle  places  of 
interment  for  natjvea  of  the  United  States.  This  cemetery  is  the 
remit  of  private  generodty,  and  especially  of  the  energy  and 
liberal  aubMriptions  of  Xr.  €>illmer.     It  is,  howerer,  neither  just 
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nor  reasonable  that  he  should  bear  the  whole  burden.  In  Tain  hai 
he  appealed  to  our  Government  for  aid  in  keeping  up  this  resting^ 
place  for  our  country's  dead;  and  the  result  is,  that,  no  allowance 
being  granted,  the  cemetery  is  in  a  sad  condition.  The  policy  of 
Great  Britain  is  noble  in  this  respect.  Everywhere  she  erecU 
chapels  and  provides  cemeteries  for  her  subjects;  and,  though 
necessarily  the  United  States  cannot  recognise  any  connection 
between  Church  and  State,  yet  a  decent  place  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  in  foreign  countries  is  a  matter  of  common  humanity,  whidi 
demands  immediate  attention  from  Government.  I  have  known 
parents  in  the  United  States  who  would  have  given  thousands  if 
they  could  only  know  the  spot  where  rested  the  remains  of  beloved 
sons  who,  dying  in  hospitals,  were  thrust  into  the  common  receptacle 
for  those  whose  country  had  not  ipade  provision  of  a  cemetery. 

On  the  Yictona  Hill  may  be  found  the  finest  gardens  that  Bahia 
affords,  the  most  enchanting  walks,  and  the  most  ample  shade. 
Here,  too,  are  the  best  houses,  the  best  air,  the  best  water,  and  the 
best  society.  The  walls  of  two  ancient  and  extensive  forts  also 
add  much  to  the  romance  and  historical  interest  of  tlie  place. 
With  its  magnificent  prospect  of  blue  water  and  verdant  isles,  it 
is  a  spot  that  combines  an  external  beauty  of  the  rarest  quality. 
It  was  here  that  Henry  Martyn,  who  incidentally  touched  at  this 
port  on  his  passage  to  India  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  sighed 
and  sung, — 

**  0*er  the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness 
Look,  mj  soul ;  be  still,  and  gaxe." 

That  the  moral  aspect  of  the  place  has  not  undergone  any  very 
great  change  (unless  it  be  in  diminished  bigotry  and  greater  indif- 
ference) is  not  to  be  presumed,  as  no  causes  have  been  at  work 
that  contemplated  such  a  change.  Everywhere  there  are  still 
evidences  which  give  point  to  the  remark  of  Martyn : — "  Crosses 
there  are  in  abundance;  but  when  shall  the  bootbinss  of  the 
cross  be  held  up?" 

I  looked  upon  no  portion  of  Brazil  with  greater  interest  than 
those  walks,  gardens,  chapels,  and  convents  visited  by  Henry 
Martyn.  The  Hospital  for  Lepers,  and  the  chapel  where  he  gently 
and  lovingly,  yet  firmly,  uttered  his  protest  against  corrupt  religioni 
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are  Btill  standing:  the  latter,  however,  is  no  longer  in  ase.  The 
pepper-plantation  is  torn  up,  bat  the  clove-trees  of  which  he  speaks 
are  still  flounBhing.  Some  of  the  convents  which  he  entered  are 
now  tenantless  of  their  monkish  dwellers;  for  in  some  roapecta  a 
better  day  has  dawned  upon  Brasil,  and  many  of  those  huge  build- 
ings, once  given  up  to  thriftless,  indolent,  and  vicious  orders,  are 
now  nsed  for  colleges,  lyceums,  libraries,  and  hospitals.  The  con- 
vent where  the  fhtnre  missionary  to  Persia  alone,  as  the  sun  was 
Betting  and  the  cloisters  were  darkened,  taaght,  with  Vulgate  in 


band,  "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints"  to  the  curious  and 
benighted  friars,  still  lifts  its  whitened  walls, — walU  which  heard 
bis  teachings  and  the  prayers  which  he  whispered  for  the  blessing 
of  a  pure  gospel  to  descend  upon  Brazil.  Have  Henry  Martyn's 
prayers  been  forgotten  before  the  Lord  of  Hosts  f  We  love  to 
regard  the  petitions  of  the  early  Huguenots  at  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
those  of  the  fiuthfal  missionaries  of  the  fieformed  Church  of  Hol- 
land at  Pemambnco,  and  tbe  prayers  of  Henry  Uartyn  at  Bahia, 
as  not  lost,  but  as  having  already  descended,  and  as  still  to  descend, 
in  rich  bleBBings  upon  Brazil. 

Hy  intercourse  with  Bev.  Ur.  Edge,  the  English  chaplain,  was 
exceedingly  pleasant.  He  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  one  of  en- 
larged  and  oathoUc  viewB.    The  chapel  was  better  filled  on  the 
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Babbath  than  any  other  that  I  saw  in  Brazil.  In  a.  ramble  with 
him,  I  sketched,  under  a  burning  snn,  the  chapel  above,  \rhich  w*a 
near  the  conntry-seat  mentioned  by  Martyn  where  he  first  saw  the 
clove  and  the  pepper.  That  first  Tiait  of  Heniy  M&rtyn  in  tba 
country,  away  Arom  the  house  of  Antonio  Jose  Gorrea,  I  believe  to 
have  been  where  the  Hospital  of  Hontsemtt  is  now  situated. 

The  day  was  beaatiiUly  clear,  and  we  rode  over  a  long,  well- 
paved  street  called  the  Cal^ado,  which  reaches  quite  into  the 
country.  In  the  outer  suburbs  the  oocoannt-palm  grows  in  great 
profusion,  and  the  jaca-tree  waves  its  green,  glistening  foliage 
above  the  infinite  variety  of  vegetation  which  adorns  this  Soutbem 
land.     We  passed  the  Carmelite  Convent  and  went  as  far  as  the 


road  which  leads  to  the  Fever  Hoepital:  here  we  descended  and 
walked  to  the  tongue  of  land  called  Monlfienat,  upon  wbioh  are 
piotnreeque  fortifications,  a  row  of  8uimnH--honBes, — ^that  of  Ur. 
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Gillmer  distiogoished  by  the  American  flag, — and  on  the  extreme 
point  a  small  Eoman  Catholic  chapel,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old,  above  the  doorway  of  which  I  deciphered  this  inscription: — 
*^A  Virgem  foi  concebido  sem  peccado  original."  Why  Eomanists 
should  cling  with  such  tenacity  to  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate 
conception,  which  contains  nothing  essential  to  salvation,  I  could 
hever  understand. 

We  visited  the  well-appointed  hospital  near  by,  which  is  intended 
particularly  for  those  who  have  been  smitten  with  the  yellow  fever; 
but  its  attacks  have  been  very  light  for  the  last  few  years,  though 
the  cholera,  in  1855,  was  quite  fatal  to  the  blacks  and  to  the  mixed 
population  generally.  Yet,  when  we  consider  that,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  a  million  in  the  province,  but  nine  thousand  fell 
before  the  cholera,  the  percentage  is  small  compared  with  that  of 
l^ew  York  in  1888,  and  almost  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
ravages  of  the  same  disease  at  St.  Louis  in  1849  and  '50.  In  the 
spring  of  1857,  the  journals  of  the  United  States  teemed  with  the 
accounts  of  the  fell  swoop  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
where  for  a  short  time  twenty-flve  persons  per  diem  died.  It  can  be 
proved  by  actual  statistics  that  no  city  of  equal  population  in  the 
United  States  has  so  good  a  sanitary  condition  as  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

The  view  of  Bahia  from  Montserrat  is  truly  magnificent.  The 
curving  lines  of  whitened  buildings — ^the  one  upon  the  heights,  the 
other  upon  the  water's  edge— everywhere  separated  by  a  broad, 
rich  belt  of  green,  itself  here  and  there  dotted  with  houses, — ^the 
fortress,  the  shipping,  the  white^^apped  waves,  over  which  the 
whale-boats  are  pursuing  their  gigantic  sport, — the  distant  isle  of 
Itaparica  and  the  blue  ocean  beyond, — all  form  a  picture  which  at 
the  time  fills  one  with  exhilarating  delight,  and  ever  after  dwells 
in  the  cabinet  of  memory  a  choice  and  beautiful  picture.  There 
are  few  cities  that  can  present  a  single  view  of  more  imposing 
beauty  than  does  Bahia  to  a  person  beholding  it  from  a  suitable 
distance  on  the  water.  Even  Eio  de  Janeiro  can  hardly  be  cited 
for  such  a  comparison.  The  capital  excels  in  the  endless  variety  of 
its  beautiful  suburbs;  but  in  the  Arohiepiscopal  City  beauty  is  con-, 
oentrated  and  presented  at  one  view.  In  IGo,  for  pleasant  abodes^ 
one  section  competes  with  another,  and  each  offms  some  ground 
of  preference;  but  in  Bahia,  the  superiorities  seem  all  to  be  united 
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in  one  section,  leaving  the  foreigner  no  room  for  doubt  that  ^ 
focus  is  the  Victoria  Hill. 

Beneath  its  brow,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  bay,  is  a  stately  res- 
dence  embowered  with  cool  fruit  and  flowering  trees,  where  fooD- 
tains  sweetly  murmur  in  cadence  with  the  musical  rippling  of  the 
waters  which  hreak  upon  the  neighboring  beach.  It  may,  how- 
ever, distress  some  of  my  readers  to  know  that  this  beautiful  jdaee 
is  a  snu£f-factory,  where  the  celebrated  aria  preta  is  made  whidi 
enjoys  a  monopoly  in  Brazil.  Snuff-making  and  snuff-taking  were 
found  among  the  aborigines;  but  this  particular  snuff  was  the 
invention  of  a  Swiss  from  Keufchdtel,  and  from  which  he  acquired 
a  large  fortune.  By  his  will,  after  enriching  his  relatives,  he  left 
liberal  sums  for  the  endowment  of  hospitals  for  his  native  canton, 
and  also  for  benevolent  purposes  in  Bahia.  The  main  establishment 
(there  are  branches  in  Eio  and  Pemambuco)  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  M.  Barrelet,  of  Neufchdtel,  in  whose  agreeable  family 
I  had  that  intercourse  so  sweet  to  the  Christian  in  a  foreign  land. 

Common-school  education  at  Bahia  is  upon  the  best  footing  in 
the  Empire,  and  the  Bahians  take  great  pride  in  showing  the 
statistics  of  their  various  institutions.  Young  Dr.  Fairbanks  ac- 
companied me  one  morning  through  the  chief  hospital  and  the 
medical  college.  In  the  latter  1  found  that  there  were  nearly  three 
hundred  students  attending  the  lectures.  Some  of  the  professors — 
both  natives  and  foreigners — are  men  of  talent  and  erudition,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  any  medical 
school  on  the  Western  continent.  In  the  library  connected  with 
the  institution  I  saw  some  very  large  and  very  costly  volumes  on 
anatomy  in  the  Russian  language.  They  had  been  recently  sent 
out  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  were  in  every  respect  very  finely 
gotten  up. 

Kear  by  is  the  old  Cathedral,  an  immense  edifice,  which  has 
been  constructed  with  great  expense,  and  is  superior  to  any  church 
in  Brazil,  unless  it  may  be  the  unfinished  Candalaria  of  Eio.  In  a 
wing  of  this  building,  from  which  may  be  enjoyed  a  very  com- 
manding view  of  the  harbor,  is  located  the  public  library.  It  con- 
tains many  thousand  volumes,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  in 
French;    and  it  also  possesses  some  most  valuable  manuscripts. 

The  librarian  is  the  Hon.  Chevalier  de  Lisboa,  the  accomplished 
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scholar  and  gentleman^  who,  as  Minister-Plenipotentiary,  repre- 
sented Brazil  at  Washington  in  1846.  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
a  large  and  well-illustrated  volume  shown  me  by  the  Chevalier, 
which  was  an  account  of  the  <<  Dutch  in  Brazil"  and  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Cathedral  are  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  and  seminary,  and  the  old  Jesuit  College,  now 
used  as  a  military  hospital.  The  latter  building,  together  with 
the  Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Concei^So,  (its  steeples  are  seen  on 
the  right  of  the  large  view  of  Bahia,)  on  the  Pray  a,  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  built  in  Europe :  at  least,  the  principal  stone- 
work for  them  was  cut,  fitted,  and  numbered  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  imported  ready  for  immediate  erection.  The 
President's  palace  is  also  but  a  short  distance  from  this  locality. 
It  is  a  substantial  building,  of  ancient  date,  located  upon  one  side 
of  an  open  square. 

The  Presidents  of  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
his  choice  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  particular  province  to  be 
governed.  Hence  Brazilian  statesmen  are  liable  to  many  changes 
of  residence :  but  it  may  be  that  there  is  wisdom  in  this,  for  it  has 
been  said  that  the  selections  are  thus  made  of  strangers  to  the  pro- 
vince so  ''that  the  influence  of  family  connections  and  personal 
friendships  may  not  prove  temptations  to  partiality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  gifts  and  emoluments  under  their  control."  The  President 
is,  in  fact,  a  Viceroy  with  a  body-guard ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  appointing-power  by  which  he  is  elevated  to  office  is  one  of 
the  most  conservative  elements  in  the  Brazilian  Constitution. 

My  colleague  was  at  Bahia  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Emperor's 
birth,  and  his  felicitous  description  of  that  scene  will  convey  an 
idea  of  similar  celebrations  throughout  the  whole  Empire : — 

"  The  BabiADS  were  preparing  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  their  youthftil  Em- 
peror, the  2d  of  December.  This  anniTersary  is,  throughout  the  nation,  a  faTorite 
one  among  the  sereral  dioi  de  ffrande  gala,  or  political  holidays.  Of  these  the  Bra- 
zilians celebrate  six.  The  Ist  of  January  heads  the  list  with  New  Tear's  compli- 
ments to  His  ICigesty.  The  25th  of  March  commemorates  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  7th  of  April  is  the  annirersary  of  the  Emperor's  accession  to 
^e  throne.  The  8d  of  May  is  the  day  for  opening  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  7th  of  September  is  the  annirersary  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
>k*tiooal  Independence;  while  the  last  in  the  catalogue  is  the  2d  of  December,  the 
Saperor'i  birthday.    On  all  these  days,  except  the  8d  of  May,  His  Mi^y  holds 
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oowt  in  tiM  palmoe  at  lUo.  Pntldaitt  of  proriaoas,  m  the  spMkd 
of  the  Crown,  follow  the  example  of  their  sorereign,  by  holding  leT^  in  the  several 
prorincial  capitals ;  but  thej  do  not  presume  to  roceiTe  Imperial  honors  in  their 
own  person.  The  place -of  honor  in  their  tola  de  eort^  is  alwajs  allotted  to  the 
pertrait  of  His  Mijestj.  Near  by,  as  the  special  repreaeotatlTe  <^  th«  throsM»  tks 
President  takes  his  plaoe,  accompanied  perchance  by  the  bishop.  Before  these,  in 
measored  step,  pass  the  dignitaries  inyited,  in  the  order  of  their  rank  and  distine- 
tion,  paying  their  obeisance  sererally  to  the  Imperial  portrait  After  this  oeremony, 
nratoal  compliments  are  eschanged  by  the  indiTidnals  present^  and  the  oon^aqy 
breaks  up.  / 

**  It  was  no  ordinary  celebration  that  was  to  take  place  at  this  time.  Dnring  the 
recent  session  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  had  been  more  thaa 
intimated  that  the  Bahians  generally  were  donbtfdl  in  their  loyalty.  Not  reliahiqg 
such  insinuations,  they  had  resoWed  to  make  a  display  on  this  occaaion  wiiich. 
from  its  unexampled  magnificence,  should  not  only  demonstrate  their  fidelity  to  the 
throne,  but  should  throw  cTcn  the  metropolis  into  the  shade.  In  addition  to  tiie 
ninal  cort^o,  there  were  to  be  eeremonies  for  three  successiTe  days  and 
tions  for  as  many  nights.  On  the  first  day  there  was  to  be  a  grand  Te  Dtum^ 
a  sermon ;  on  the  second,  a  military  ball  at  the  palace ;  and  on  the  third,  an  JUt- 
liTalled  exhibition  of  fireworks,  on  Victoria  Hill,  at  the  Campo  de  S.  Pedro. 

"  The  2d  of  December  came.  It  was  not  clad  in  the  frosty  robes  of  a  Northern 
winter,  with  whistling  winds  and  drifted  snow  at  its  heels.  Nay,  the  North  is  not 
farther  from  the  South  than  is  the  idea  many  a  reader  has  pictured  in  his  imagina- 
tion at  the  bare  mention  of  December,  from  the  reality  <^  the  day  in  queetien. 
Preceded  by  but  a  brief  interral  of  twilight,  the  sun  threw  iq»ward  his  meUoweat 
rays,  burnishing  the  wreathed  clouds  of  the  eastern  horixon.  Presently  from  his 
bed  of  ocean  he  rose  majestio  on  his  rertical  pathway,  looking  down  on  one  of  the 
fhirest  scenes  nature  erer  presented  to  the  eye  of  man.  The  boundless  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic  on  the  east, — ^the  broad  and  beantiftil  bay  on  the  south  and  west,  with 
its  palm-crested  islands  and  circling  mountains, — were  but  an  appropriate  foreground 
to  the  lorely  picture  of  the  city  herself,  reposing  like  a  queen  of  beauty  amid  the 
embowering  groTcs  of  the  proad  eminences  orer  which  her  mansions,  her  temples, 
and  her  lordly  domes  were  scattered. 

*'  The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the  roar  of  cannon  Arom  the  scTeral  batteries  and 
the  Tessels-of-war.  From  that  moment  might  be  seen  the  shipping  of  eyery  nation 
in  the  harbor,  gayly  decked  witii  flags,  signals,  and  streamers  of  unnumbered 
hues. 

«  Being  much  occupied  in  the  morning,  I  did  not  reach  the  Cathedral  in  time  to 
listen  to  the  discourse  which  preceded  the  Te  Deum,  which  terminated  at  three 
o'clock  P.M.  At  this  moment  there  was  a  discharge  of  rockets  in  fh>nt  of  the 
Cathedral  and  a  general  salute  of  artillery  frK>m  the  guns  of  the  fmrts  and  ahipping. 
The  scene  was  now  transferred  to  the  QoTemment  Palace,  the  old  residenoe  of  the 
Viceroys,  where  the  oort^o  took  place.  At  the  same  time,  the  troops  of  the  city, 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand  fire  hundred,  were  paraded  in  the  Palaoe  Square 
and  in  the  streets  leading  Arom  the  Cathedral  to  that  place.  These,  tc^ther  with 
all  the  other  principal  streets,  had  been  adorned  by  silk  and  damask  hangings  from 
the  windows, — the  national  colors,  yellow  and  green,  being  most  frequent  and  most 
admired.  The  illumination  at  night  throughout  the  city,  but  speciaUy  at  the  Pas- 
aeio  Publico,  was,  of  all  other  parts  of  the  celebration,  most  interesting  to  me. 

«  This  public  promenade  of  Bahia  is  located  on  the  boldeat  and  most  oommandim 
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k«igfat  of  the  wkote  town.  One  of  its  Btdes  looks  toward  the  ocean,  and  another 
up  the  bay,  while  nothing  bat  an  iron  railing  guards  the  visitor  against  the  danger 
of  falling  oTer  the  steep  precipice  by  which  its  whole  front  is  bordered.  For 
airiness,  this  locally  is  not  eren  sorpassed  by  the  Battery  of  New  York,  while  its 
tablime  eleration  throws  the  last-mentioned  place  into  an  unfaTorable  contrast. 
The  space  allotted  to  the  Battery  is  greater,  bat  the  lariety  and  richness  of  the 
trees  and  flowers  of  the  Passeio  Pablico  of  Bahia  fally  compensate  for  its  deficiency 
in  this  respect.  Here  it  was,  ander  the  dark«  dense  foliage  of  the  mangneiras,  the 
lime-trees,  the  bread-firait,  the  cashew,  and  ceontless  other  trees  of  tropical 
growth,  that  thousands  of  lights  were  biasing.  Most  of  these  hung  in  long  lines 
of  transparent  globes, — so  constructed  as  to  radiate  scTcrally  the  principal  hues  of 
the  rainbow, — and  waved  graoeftilly  in  the  evening  breese  as  it  swept  along,  laden 
with  the  fragrance  of  opening  flowers. 

**  The  calmness  of  a  summer  evening  always  throws  an  enchantment  over  the 
feelings;  but  there  was  a  peculiar  richness  in  this  scene.  Not  only  was  the  ob- 
server delighted  with  the  varied  and  skilM  exhibitions  of  artificial  light  around 
him,  but,  lifting  his  eyes  above  them  to  the  vaulted  empyrean,  he  might  there  gase 
upon  the  handiwork  of  the  Almigh^,  so  gloriously  displayed  in  the  bright  constel- 
lations of  the  Southern  sky. 

**  The  wealth,  fashion,  and  beauty  of  the  Bahians  never  boasted  a  more  felicitous 
display  than  was  mutually  furnished  and  witnessed  by  the  thousands  that  thronged 
this  scene.  What  an  occasion  was  here  offered  to  the  mind  disposed  to  philosophise 
on  man!  From  hoary  age  to  playAil  youth,  no  conditi<»L  of  life  or  style  of 
character  was  unrepresented.  The  warrior  and  the  civilian,  the  man  of  title,  the 
millionnaire  and  the  slave,  all  mingled  in  the  common  rejoicings.  Never,  espe- 
cially, had  the  presence  of  females  in  such  numbers  been  observed  to  grace  a  scene 
of  public  festivity.  Mothers,  daughters,  wives,  and  sisters,  who  seldom  were  per- 
Mitted  to  leave  the  domestic  circle,  except  in  their  visits  to  the  morning  mass,  hung 
upon  the  arms  of  their  several  protectors,  and  gazed  with  undissembled  wonder  at 
the  seemingly  magic  enchantments  before  and  around  them.  The  dark  and  flowing 
tresses,  the  darker  and  flashing  eyes,  of  a  Brasilian  belle,  together  with  her  some* 
times  darkly-shaded  cheek,  show  off  with  greater  charms  from  not  being  hidden 
under  the  arches  of  a  fashionable  bonnet.  The  graceful  folds  of  her  mantilla,  or 
of  the  rich  gossamer  veil  which  is  sometimes  its  substitute,  wreathed  in  some  inde- 
wrlbable  manner  over  the  broad,  high,  and  fiuicy-wroaght  shell  that  adorns  her 
hsed,  can  scarcely  be  improved  by  any  imitation  of  foreign  fashions.  Neverthelees, 
the  f9Tte  of  a  Brazilian  lady  is  in  her  guitar,  and  the  soft  modinhas  she  sings  in 
icoompaniment  to  its  tones. 

<*  On  the  marble  monument  erected  in  memory  of  Dom  John's  visit  to  Bahia 
fflumioated  forms  were  fitted,  and,  on  this  occasion,  displayed,  in  large  and  bril- 
lisnt  letters,  extravagant  praise  to  D.  Pedro  IL 

*'In  another  quarter,  upon  a  high  parapet  overlooking  the  sea  and  bay,  had 
bsen  constructed  a  fancy  pavilion,  in  the  style  of  an  Athenian  temple.  In  flront 
of  this,  supported  by  the  central  columns,  had  been  placed  a  f^-length  portrait 
of  His  Migesty.  In  the  saloons  of  this  palacete  were  stationed  bands  of  music, 
■wrounded  by  ladies  and  dignitaries  of  the  province.  The  portrait  of  the 
^peror  was  concealed  by  a  curtain  until  a  given  hour  of  the  evening,  when  the 
^^rssidoit  made  his  appearance,  and,  suddenly  drawing  it  up,  gave  successive 
tivss  to  His  Majesty,  the  Imperial  family,  the  Brasilian  nation,  and  the  people 
of  Bshis,    all  of  which  were  responded  to  with  deafening  accUmations  from  the 
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mnltitade  aroand,  while  the  heaTens  abore  were  resplendeat  with  ik%  diaehaiy 
of  a  thousand  rockets. 

**  On  Wednesday,  the  festiTities  of  the  great  national  anniTersary  terminated  with 
a  pTrotechnic  display.  The  Passeio  Publico  was  illuminated  more  brillianUj  thaa 
before,  and  all  the  gardens  surrounding  the  Gampo  de  San  Pedro  were  ligh^^^  up 
with  torches  and  bonfires.  A  large  platform  had  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  this 
square,  upon  which  the  Emperor's  portrait  was  again  exhibited, — the  Arebbiahop 
assisting  the  President  to  roll  up  the  curtain  from  before  it  at  the  appointed  hour. 
The  concourse  of  people  was  yastly  greater  than  it  had  been  on  any  previous  eremzi^ 
The  weather  was  without  interruption  serene  and  beautiftil,  but  neither  the  plan 
nor  execution  of  the  fireworks  desenred  high  commendation.  Tet  all  the  bustle  and 
crowd  passed  away,  as  on  the  preyious  nights,  without  the  slightest  disturbance. 
This  fact  was  certainly  a  happy  comment  upon  the  orderly  disposition  of  the  people. 
I  witnessed  no  funefdo  in  Braxil  which  was,  on  the  whole,  more  interesting  to  me 
than  this.  Its  superiority  oyer  the  exhibitions  of  the  usual  religious  feetiTals  was 
manifest  In  fact,  the  simple  circumstance  that  it  was  a  eiyio  celebrataon,  aod 
destitute  of  any  religious  pretensions,  went  far  to  commend  it  to  the  admiratloii 
of  any  one  who  had  often  been  shocked  by  those  incongruous  medleys  of  the 
solemn  and  ridiculous  which  are  by  many  thought  essential  to  the  *pomp  and 
splendor'  of  religious  anniyersaries." 

Away  fh)m  the  pretty  Victoria  Hill,  in  a  portion  of  the  lower 
town,  the  stranger,  among  other  cariosities,  may  see  what  is  called 
by  its  right  name, — Kfabrica  de  imagens,  (image-factory.)  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enlarge  on  worship  in  this  city,  for  it  is  the  same 
as  throughout  the  Empire.  Saints,  crucifixes,  and  every  species 
of  the  ghostly  paraphernalia  of  Bomanism,  are  here  exhibited  in 
the  shops,  with  a  profusion  which  I  nowhere  else  saw,  indicating 
that  the  traffic  in  these  articles  is  more  flourishing  than  in  other 
parts.  It  is  not  in  name  only  that  Bahia  enjoys  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  Brazil.  It  is  the  see  of  the  only  archbishop  in  the 
Empire.  Its  churches  exceed  in  number  and  in  sumptuousnesa 
those  of  any  other  city;  and  its  convents  are  said  to  contain  more 
friars  and  more  nuns  than  those  of  all  the  Empire  beside. 

But  I  cannot  pass  over  this  subject  without  referring  to  Saint 
Antonio  de  Argoim,  who  seems  to  be  the  favorite  patron  of  the 
calendar  in  Brazil.  His  image  is  in  the  Franciscan  Convent,  and 
his  history  is  as  follows: — 

In  1695,  a  floet^  under  the  direction  of  some  Lutherans,  saUed  fh>m  France,  wiA 
the  intention  of  capturing  Bahia.  On  their  way  they  attacked  Argoim,  a,  small 
island  on  the  coast  of  Africa  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  and,  after  having  com- 
mitted Tarious  depredations,  carried  off,  among  other  sacred  things,  an  image  of  St 
Anthony. 

Once  more  at  sea,  the  fleet  was  attacked  with  storms,  which  sunk  sercral  of  the 
Tessels.    Those  that  escaped  this  fkte  were  assaulted  with  a  pestilence,  during 
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irbich,  throagh  piure  spite  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  aforesaid  image 
iras  throwA  oyerboard,  haying  been  first  hacked  with  cutlasses.  The  vessel  that 
eazried  it  put  into  a  port  of  Sergipe,  and  all  on  board  were  taken  prisoners.  These 
men  were  sent  to  Bahia,  and  the  first  object  they  saw  on  the  praia  was  the  Teiy 
same  image  they  had  so  maltreated.  It  had  been  cast  np  by  the  waters  to 
oonfh>nt  them  I 

A  worthy  citiien  obtained  the  image  and  placed  it  in  his  priTate  chapel ;  but 
"wlieii  the  Franciscans  learned  what  a  miracle  had  happened,  they  demanded  the 
imskge,  and  carried  it  in  solemn  procession  to  their  conyent  So  great  was  its  fame 
now,  that  King  Philip  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  grand  procession  in  memory 
of  these  events.  And,  strange  to  tell,  popalarity  did  for  the  image  what  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  heretics  could  not  do.  Its  friends,  the  friars,  became  ashamed 
of  its  old  and  ugly  appearance,  and  laid  it  aside  to  make  room  for  a  more  gaudy 
and  fashionable  one,  which  was  christened  in  its  name  and  presumed  to  be  the 
inheritor  of  its  virtues.  Having  thus  been  introduced  to  the  citizens  of  Bahia, 
St.  Anthony  was  now  enlisted  as  a 'soldier  in  the  fortress  near  the  barra  bearing 
his  name. 

In  this  capacity  he  received  regular  pay  until  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
oaptain  by  the  Governor,  Bodrigo  da  Costa.  The  order  for  his  promotion  lies 
before  me,  and  is  so  curious  that  I  give  the  concluding  portion.  After  referring  to 
a  TOW  by  the  eatnara  municipal^  which  had  been  unfulfilled,  the  Governor  says,^ 

*'  Wherefore,  and  because  we  now  more  than  ever  need  the  favors  of  the  afore- 
mentioned saint,  both  on  account  of  the  present  wars  in  Portugal,  and  of  those  which 
may  yet  happen  in  Bahia,  the  said  Chamber  has  besought  me,  in  commemoration 
of  the  afore -mentioned  vow,  to  assign  to  the  said  glorious  St  Anthony  the  rank  and 
pay  of  a  captain  in  the  fortress,  where  he  has  hitherto  only  received  the  pay  of  a 
common  soldier. 

**  In  obedience  to  this  request,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  King,  I  there- 
fore assign  to  the  glorious  St.  Anthony  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  said  fortress,  and 
order  that  the  solicitor  of  the  Frandtean  Convent  be  authorized  to  draw,  in  his 

behalf,  the  regular  amount  of  a  captain's  pay. 

<<BoDBioo  DA  Costa. 
"Bahia,  July  10, 1706." 

Now,  the  miracle  of  S.  Antonio  was  truly  notable.  But  the  in- 
vestigations of  modern  science,  and  a  little  more  experience,  have 
cleared  up  the  mystery.  While  conversing  with  a  gentleman,  not 
a  Bomanist,  at  Bahia,  about  S.  Antonio's  singular  voyage  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  he  gravely,  to  my  surprise,  stated  that  it  was 
without  doubt  a  bona  fide  account  that  the  hacked  image  had  floated 
to  the  Western  world :  all  could  be  explained  by  natural  laws.  A 
few  days  afterward  he  gave  me  the  following,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  a  novel  confirmation  of  Lieutenant  Maury's  theories  in 
regard  to  ocean  winds  and  currents. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that,  in  those  days  of  gross  credulity  and  ignorance, 
^  appearance  of  the  image  of  Santo  Antonio  on  this  coast  should  haie  been  con- 
■tdered  as  a  miraole,  performed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  condign 
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panishment  the  '  pirates'  for  the  sacrQegioas  sot  thej  hmd  oommitted.  Of  fte 
appearance  of  the  image  on  the  beach,  and  its  haTing  floated  from  Afiicm,  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and,  in  proof  of  its  entire  probability,  the  foflivw- 
ing  remarkable  coincidence  may  be  presented : — 

**  About  fifteen  years  ago,  the  late  Yisconde  do  Bio  Vermelho,  a  genUemaii  of  the 
ntmost  Teracitj,  and  owner  of  an  extensiTe  (shery  on  this  coast  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  near  Itapioan,  declared  to  the  writer  of  the  present 
lines  that  the  figure-head  of  a  yessel,  somewhat  injured  by  fire,  was  brou^t  to  his 
residence  from  the  beach  (where  it  had  been  stranded)  and  placed  on  his  grounJa. 
Shortly  after,  a  painter  fh>m  the  city,  engaged  in  painting  the  house,  on  seeing  tlie 
figure  immediately  recognised  it  as  one  he  had  painted,  some  months  preriously, 
for  a  Tessel  which  had  afterward  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  whose  safety 
great  fears  were  entertained,  no  news  having  been  rSoeiTed  from  her.  It  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained  that  the  Tessel  in  question  had  been  burned  to  the  watei's 
edge,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, — the  figure-head,  singularly  enough,  haying  broug^ 
the  first  tidings  of  the  disaster. 

**  It  is  likely  that  the  figure-head,  being  of  light  cedar,  and  the  pedestal  to  whicik 
it  was  attached,  of  hard  wood  with  bolts  and  fastenings  of  iron,  may  hare  floated 
in  a  nearly  upright  position,  thus  presenting  a  broader  surface  for  the  action  of 
the  northeast  trade-winds,  and  materially  acoelorating  its  passage  across  tbe 
Atlantic." 

At  Eio  de  Janeiro  S.  Antonio  has  long  enjoyed  the  position  and 
received  the  pay  of  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army.  How  he  can 
appropriate  his  salary  to  himself  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand; 
but  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  to  state  that  it  passes 
through  the  hands  of  his  terrestrial  delegateSi — the  Franciscan 
monks, — and  by  a  proper  application  you  may  see  the  acconnte 
and  receipts  for  his  saintship's  washing,  clothing,  &c. 

Traditions  respecting  St.  Thomas's  visit  to  Brazil  are  very 
common  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  were 
coined  by  the  Jesuits,  and  they  have  passed  currently  among  a 
credulous  people.  Observe  the  logic  with  which  the  renowned 
Simon  de  Yasconcellos  proves  that  Saint  Thomas,  certainly,  mlist 
have  been  in  South  America. 

<' With  what  show  of  reason,''  says  the  Jesuit,  « could  the  American  Indian  be 
damned,  if  the  gospel  had  nCTcr  been  preached  to  him  ?  He  who  sent  his  apostles 
into  all  the  world  could  not  mean  to  leaTc  America — which  is  nearly  half  of  it — out 
of  the  question.  The  gospel,  therefore,  must  have  been  preached  there  in  obedience 
to  this  command.  But  by  whom  was  it  preached  f  It  could  not  have  been  by  either 
of  the  other  apostles,  Paul,  Peter,  John,  &c.  St.  Thomas,  therefore,  must  hare 
been  the  man !" 

No  wonder  the  Jesuits  were  able  to  map  out  his  travels  from 
Brazil  to  Peru,  to  find  traces  of  his  pastoral  staff,  crosses  erected 
by  him,  and  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  written   by  his 
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hand.  They  even  brought  his  saadals  and  mantle  sDConSDmed 
ODt  of  the  volcano  of  Areqnipa.  I  eappoee  it  was  either  in  going 
or  returning  that  he  visited  England  and  preached  under  the 
Glastonbury  Thorn. 

The  oommeroe  of  Bohia  Buffered  to  some  extent  at  the  suppres- 
siOD  of  the  slave-trade;  but  it  is  slowly  advancing  in  le^timate 
channels.  The  caltnre  of  tobacco  and  of  coffee  are  both  increasing. 
BailwayB  are  projected  into  the  interior,  and  steamers  (not  to  men- 
tion the  Government  lines)  ran  to  the  coast-towns  in  Sergipe  and 
AJagoas  on  the  north,  and  nearly  to  Espirito  Santo  on  the  south. 


Sr.  Martin,  former  President  of  the  province,  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  advancement  of  agriculture,  while  Senhor  Lacerdo,  co-ope- 
rsting  with  Messrs.  Carson  ft  Gillmer,  has  done  much  toward 
advancing  the  manafiwitoring-interest.  The  finest  factory  in  all 
Brazil — perhaps  Soath  America— was  erected  according  to  the 
plans  and  under  the  aaperintendence  of  Colonel  Carson,  an  Ame- 
rican of  daring  energy  and  genins.  During  my  stay  in  the  province 
of  Bahia,  one  of  the  pleasantest  excursions  was  my  visit  to  Ya- 
len^a,  the  seat  of  the  &ctoty. 

It  was  a  cheerful  party  that  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillmer; 
and  the  day  was  so  bright  that  our  trip  was  most  agreeable  over  the 
bay  through  a  fleet  of  little  whale-boats  that  ware  in  hot  pursuit 
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of  their  spouting  game.  There  were  a  number  of  Brasilian  gen- 
tlemen on  board,  who,  finding  the  American  Consul  making  an 
excursion,  came  and  placed  their  houses  at  the  disposition  of  him- 
self and  companions.  About  noon  we  passed  the  light-house  on  the 
Moro  de  S.  Paulo, — a  beautiful  structure,  built  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Colonel  Carson.  We  steamed  up  the  river  Una  to 
Yalen^a,  where  the  colonel  joined  us,  and  we  then  re-embarked  in 
long  "dug-outs"  in  order  to  ascend  the  stream  to  the  fabrica. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  at  the  foot  of  roaring  rapids,  upon 
the  borders  of  which  the  genius  of  this  enterprising  American  had 
erected  a  saw-mill,  a  window-sash  factory,  and  a  planing-machine; 
in  addition  to  which  he  had  constructed  a  lock, — the  first  in  Brazil, 
— through  which  our  canoes  passed.  In  the  sash-factory  we  saw 
the  chief  workman,  Mr.  Foster,  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
This  establishment  belonged  to  Dr.  Bemardini,  a  Brazilian  Lli.D., 
who  left  the  judge's  bench  to  enjoy  the  more  lucrative  position  of 
a  manufacturer.  At  Dr.  B.'s  order,  a  slave  brought  down,  "with 
capital  skill,  several  saw-logs  from  above  the  falls.  The  expertness 
with  which  he  balanced  himself  and  guided  in  perfect  safety  his 
clumsy  craft  was  truly  admirable,  and  called  forth  from  our  party 
loud  huzzas.  The  manner  in  which  he  managed  the  log  illustrates 
the  descent  of  the  rapids  of  the  Upper  Amazonian  affluents. 

We  resumed  our  route,  passing  up  the  narrow  stream.  Upon 
the  banks  were  numerous  negresses  and  mulatresses  engaged  in 
washing.  In  looking  upon  them  I  thought,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  of  the  nuisance  of  clothing  in  matters  of  manual  labor. 
The  women  (whose  glistening  rounded  limbs  were  as  smooth  as 
those  of  the  Greek  Slave)  were  naked  to  the  waist,  and  the  chil- 
dren— some  not  far  from  their  teens — were  in  puris  naturalibus. 

We  arrived  at  the  factory,  or,  rather,  at  the  factories;  for,  cluster- 
ing around  the  large  fabricay  whose  white  walls  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  from  its  background  of  green,  are  machine-shops,  foundries, 
&c.  &c.  The  rattle  of  the  looms,  the  cheerful  smile  of  the  merry 
girls,  and  the  indescribable  din  and  buzz  of  a  factory,  made  me 
almost  imagine  myself  near  Lowell.  The  operatives,  men  and 
women,  are  mostly  from  the  orphan-asylum  and  foundling-hos- 
pitals. They  are  under  good  discipline,  and  compare  in  morals 
very  favorably  with  those  of  the  best-condticted  factories  in  our 
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oirn  Und.  In  the  foundry  I  saw  the  whole  operation  of  modelling, 
moulding,  and  flDishing,  performed  by  negroeB.  The  foreman  of 
the  foundry  ie  a  Brazilian  negro,  trained  by  Mr.  Careon,  and  the 
most  intricate  machinery  is  here  manu&ctured. 

Extensive  baildinga  were  still  going  np  to  facilitate  the  mana- 
factore  of  cotton  cloths,  which  are  of  finer  quality  than  those 
tnmed  out  at  8t.Alexio;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  this 
factory  can  scarcely  meet  the  demand,  and,  doubtless,  in  a  few 
years  Messrs.  Lacerdo  &  Co.  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  im- 
mense outlay.  I  here  found  a  millwright  (Ur.  R  A.  Bandall)  from 
Scituate,  E.I.» 


An«r  a  sumptuous  and  truly  tropical  dinner,  the  gentleman- 
portion  of  our  party  sallied  forth  for  an  excursion,  the  end  of 
which  was  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  sketch  the  immense  factory. 

*  It  Hemed  tral;  oat  of  plftcei  in  tbii  diatuit  comer  of  the  world,  to  rend  tht 
nalDM  of  mscbiniBlB  of  the  United  States,  irbose  workmanBhip  wu  h«re  benefiting 
•  people  apeaking  another  tongue.  The  following  are  eome  of  the  names  vhteh 
I  eopiad  from  inscriptions  on  the  maehinerjr: — C.  Lewis,  New  York,  drilling-lathe; 
J>.  Dleks,  Hadle?  Palls,  Hose.,  antifrletion  press  or  ponch ;  8.  Jones,  Boston,  im' 
pTOTed  aheara;  C.  P.  Pike,  ProTideoce,  R.I.,  iron-planer;  J.  t  S.  W.  Pntcam  A  Co., 
FitchbuTg.  Hats.,  bolt«atteT.  There  were  other  machines,  b;  1.  Peek,  CoTentr^ 
Faetorr,  (Anthony's,)  R.I.,  and  by  Th^er,  HengbtOD  A  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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The  point  de  vue  was  well  chosen ;  but  each  of  ns  carried  away  t 
piece  of  the  foreground,  in  an  innumerable  quantity  of  g€urapato6j 
which  small  insects — resembling  very  diminutive  spiders — clang 
to  our  garments  with  a  most  tenacious  hold.  Each  one  of  these 
little  fellows  produces  a  boil;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  cattle 
in  a  long  dry  season — the  insect  cannot  survive  a  drenching — 
have  sometimes  perished  by  the  sores  thus  created.  I  hastened  to 
the  house,  plunged  into  a  bath  of  hot  water,  and  then  was  rabbed 
down  with  a  pint  of  rum, — more  of  the  article,  by  three  gills, 
than  ever  before  had  been  applied  to  my  physique,  either  exter- 
nally or  internally.  This  effectually  stopped  the  depredations 
which  had  begun. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Bandall  and  I  went  to  the  spot 
where  two  of  our  countrymen  were  buried.  Three  Americans 
came  out  together,  and  he  alone  was  left.  He  feelingly  recounted 
to  me  the  circumstances  of  their  death  as  we  passed  up  a  narrow 
path  to  their  resting-place.  The  graves  were  under  the  deep  shade 
of  two  jaca-trees,  and  over  them  small  obelisks  had  been  erected. 
It  was  to  me  a  solemn  scene  in  that  early  morning  hour. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Gillmer,  Mr.  Pointdexter,  a  young  Pole,  and 
myself,  went  up  the  river  to  see  an  upper  water&ll.  The  shrubs, 
the  dead  stumps,  and  the  lofty  trees  on  the  banks  seemed  bloom- 
ing with  orchidaceous  plants.  Bich  cabinet- woods  also  abound  in 
the  forest.  At  Bahia,  the  Yisconde  Fiaz  and  Senhor  Yiana  (brother 
of  the  chief  collector  of  customs  at  Bio)  showed  me,  at  their  re- 
sidences, some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  fhmiture,  made  from 
native  woods,  that  I  ever  saw.  We  finally  reached  the  fall,  which 
resembles  a  miniature  Niagara.  The  river  Una  here  pours  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks  in  such  volume  that  it  has  been  computed  there  is 
enough  water-power  to  drive  one  hundred  &ctories  of  five  thou- 
sand spindles  each. 

On  our  return  from  our  visit  to  the  fabrica,  we  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  Senhor  Bemardini,  who  gave  us  a  splendid  dinner. 

We  were  accompanied  to  the  city  by  Colonel  Carson,  whom  I 
found  a  most  interesting  man  of  intelligence  and  common  sense. 
His  life  had  been  a  wandering  one.  He  came  out  to  Bnudl  to 
die;  but  the  delicious  climate  made  him  a  new  man,  and  he  had 
truly  ''gone  ahead," — ^building  saw-mills,  light-houses,  fkctories^ 
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and  had  been  abroad^  for  the  Provincial  Government,  to  investi- 
gate the  sugar-plantations  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  States  on 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  growth  of 
sugar  in  Bahia.    He  gave  me  much  information  concerning  the 
trade  that  might  be  between  the  United  States  and  Bahia.    In  that 
second  port  of  Brazil  we  have  been  annually  losing  ground.    But 
many  articles — ^for  instance,  cottons,  hardware,  leather,  soaps,  &c. 
&c. — might  be  introduced  with  advantage.     The  specimens  of 
leather  from  J.  Chadwick,  Esq.,  of  Newark, — the  same  found  in 
the  shoes  of  Mr.  Boynton, — and  the  samples  of  cutlery  and  carving 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Garside,  also  of  Newark,  attracted,  by  the  excel- 
lence of  their  quality,  much  attention  at  Bio ;   and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  rope  and  rope-yarn  manufactured  at  the  Excelsior 
Works  by  Mr.  H.  Webber  &  Co.     All  of  these  articles,  and  many 
others,  if  properly  managed,  might  be  exported  to  Brazil,  whose 
trade  would  really  be  worth  as  much  as  all  the  remainder  of  South 
America  if  we  only  had  it  in  our  possession.    Formerly,  large 
quantities  of  common  drillings  were  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Bahia,  from  the  York  Mills,  Saco,  Maine,  and  were  held  in 
great  favor  by  the  Brazilians.    This  article  was  actually  imitated 
at  Manchester,  England,  and  sent  out  to  Bahia  with  the  stamp, 
''York  Mills,  Saco,  Maine,"  and  sold  as  such.     But,  though  well 
sized  and  fitir-looking,  it  soon  proved  worthless  and  fell  into  dis- 
repute, and  the  Brazilians  to  this  day  believe  that  the  Yankees 
cheated  them.     In  England,  common  cottons  cannot  be  made 
equal  to  those  manu&ctured  in  the  United  States,  because  the 
price  of  the  raw  article  is  too  high,  and  the  best  cotton  is  con- 
sumed for  fine  goods,  and  only  the  ''waste'-  for  the  coarser; 
whereas,  in  the  American  &ctories  as  good  a  raw  article  is  used 
for  the  coarse  cloth  as  for  the  finer  textures. 

Brazil  annually  consumes  many  million  yards  of  cotton  cloths, 
both  plain  and  printed.  She  only  produces  about  three  million 
yards:  the  rest  must  be  supplied  fr^m  abroad.  We  honor  fair 
and  honorable  competition ;  we  admire  the  perseverance  of  John 
Bull  in  all  that  is  good,  and  would  have  our  own  merchants 
imitate  the  latter  quality  and  that  only,  and  endeavor  to  have  at 
least  a  Mi  share  in  the  trade  with  Brazil,  so  that  we  may  not 
annually  have  a  cash-bill  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  against  us 
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when  our  productions  are  needed  by  the  growing  Empire  of  the 
South.  Let  our  £Bur-Beeing  commercial  men  turn  their  attention  in 
this  direction,  and,  by  judicioos  measnreSy  secure  a  foothold. 

Just  after  nightfall  our  little  steamer  was  again  at  the  Tehaxf^ 
and  all  returned  home,  delighted  with  the  excursion  to  Yalen^. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Bahia,  it  becomes  me  to  mention — 
without  entering  into  particulars — ^that  my  Bible-labors  there,  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Empire,  were  successful;  and  1  pray 
that  the  seed  sown,  where  were  Henry  Martyn's  first  missionary 
efforts  on  foreign  ground,  may  be  prospered  by  Him  who  openeth 
and  no  man  shutteth,  and  who  takes  care  of  His  own  word. 


CHAPTBE  XKV. 


now     BAKU— TBI     VUIPIU-BAT tat    MAMHIK    I 


■UBM — FIEHAMBOOO — THE    AMMmBS   OF    QDABAHTnB-LUB — I>PBOTINIBTa 


HABI — THB     JABOADA — FARABIBA    BO    BOBTI — BATAL — CBAkX— 


Hteamsr  glides  rapidly  over  a  sammer  sea,  and,  though  we  visit 
provinofl  after  provinoe,  we  cannot  dwell  long  apon  their  scenery 
and  condition,  for  in  both  they  are  very  similar  to  some  of  the 
lesser  divisions  of  the  Empire  which  we  have  already  considered. 
The  monotony  of  the  voyage  ia  broken  up  by  tinkling  guitars, 
morry  singing,  and  eloquent  speaking.  We  have  embryo  statea> 
men  on  board;  military  officen  with  fierce  mooataohes  and  high- 
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sounding  titles;  medical  stndenta  returning  to  Sergipe,  AlagoKS, 
femambiico,  and  Farahiba;  witty,  sallow,  dirty  sertanejoa ;  black- 
eyed  senhorae;  and  two  or  three  tonsnred,  gambling  padres.  All 
form  a  fit  aadlenoe;  and  the  Tociferons  apoiadas,  apoiadidissinua, 
encourage  the  maiden  efforts  of  the  orators,  and  beguile  the  time 
as  we  steam,  along  the  low  coqaeiro-lined  coast. 

A  hazy  bank  of  fog  hanging  in  the  distant  horizon  indicates  the 
month  of  the  great  BJo  San  Francisoo,  and  the  bonndary-Une 
between  the  provinces  of  Sergipe  and  Alagoaz.  Sergipe  is  thinly 
populated :  but  in  the  eastern  portion  a  considerable  qoantity  of 
sugar  and  tobacco  is  caltiTated;  while  the  western  districts  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

In  another  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  the  annoyances  to  which 
herds  are  sometimes  eubject  from  the  little  chigoes.    The  younger 
portions  of  the  herds  have  in  some  places  a  more  formidable  enemy 
in   the    hngo   vampire-bat.      The 
owner  of  large  possessions  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Goyaz  said 
he  .could  not  rear  cattle  with  any 
BuccesB  or  profit,  from  the  havoc 
committed  among   his  calves  by 
the    winged    demons    the    vam- 
pires.   I  have  often  had  my  own 
horses  and  mules  bled  and  sucked 
^  by  these  Bangui  nary  j)  Ay  {/osfomiiui. 
mi  »»tinite-B*T,  They  abound   tVom  Paraguay  to 

the  Isthmns  of  Darien ;  and  the 
reports  of  early  travellers  and  the  figurative  Ungnage  of  poets, 
so  long  discredited,  are  found  to  be  much  nearer  the  tmth  than 
the  world  has  believed.  Homing  after  morning  have  I  seen 
beasts  of  burden,  once  strong,  go  staggering,  from  loss  of  blood 
drawn  during  the  night  by  these  hideons  monsters.  In  almost 
eveiy  instance  they  had  taken  the  life-current  from  between  the 
shouldere,  and,  when  they  had  finished  their  marderous  work,  the 
stream  had  for  some  time  continued  to  flow.  The  extremities, 
however,  are  the  usual  points  of  attack;  and  the  ears  of  a  hoiBe, 
the  toes  of  a  man,  and  the  comb  of  a  cock,  are  choice  moroeaux 
for  the  display  of  the  vampire's  phlebotomizing  propensities. 
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The  exact  manner  by  which  this  bat  manages  to  make  an  inci- 
Bion  has  long  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  dispute.     The 
tongue,  which  is  capable  of  considerable  extension,  ie  furnished  at 
its  extremity  with  a  number  of  papilbe,  which  appear  to  be  so 
arranged  as  to  form  an  organ  of  suction,  and  their  lips  faave  also 
tubercles  symmetrically  arranged.    These  are  the  organs  by  which 
it  is  certain  the  bat  draws  the  life-blood  &om  man  and  beast,  and 
some  have  contended  that  the  rough  tongue  is  the  instrument  em- 
ployed for  abrading  the  skin,  so  as  to  enable  it  the  more  readily  to 
draw  its  sustenanoe  from  the  living  animal.    Others  have  supposed 
that  the  vampire  used  one  of  its  long,  sharp,  canine  teeth  to  make 
the  incision,  which  is  as  small  as  that  made  by  a  fine  needle.    Mr. 
Wallace  says  that  he  was  twice  bitten,— once  on  the  toe,  and  a 
second  time  on  the  tip  of  the  nose.     "In  neither  case,"  writes  that 
explorer,  "did  I  feel  any  thing,  bat  awoke  after  the  operation  was 
completed.    The  wound  is  a  small  round  hole,  the  bleeding  of  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to 
stop.  It  can  hardly  be 
a  bite,  as  that  would 
awake  the  sleeper :  it 
seems  most   probable 
that    it  is    either    a 
succession    of    gentle 
scratches     with      the 
sharp     edge    of    the 
teeth,  gradually  wear- 
ing away  the  skin,  or 
a  triturating  with  the 
point    of  the   tongue 
till  the  same  effect  is 
produced.  My  brother 

was  frequently  bitten  „.g  of    txc  •■aPKic-B.r.  m*  of   um. 

by  them;  and  his  opi- 
nion was  that  the  bat  applied  one  of  its  long  canine  teeth  to  the 
part,  and  then  flew  round  and  round  on  that  as  a  centre,  till  the 
tooth,  acting  as  an  awl,  bored  a  small  bole, — the  wings  of  the  bat 
serving  at  the  same  time  to  fan  the  patient  into  a  deeper  slumber. 
He  Beveral  times  awoke  while  the  hat  was  at  work,  and,  though 
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of  course  the  creature  immediately  flew  away,  it  was  his  impressiim 
that  the  operation  was  conducted  in  the  manner  above  described." 
There  is  much  in  the  dental  arrangement  of  these  phyllostoma  to 
make  this  seem  plausible.  The  molar  teeth  of  the  true  vampire 
or  spectre  bat,  are  of  the  most  carnivorous  character, — ^the  first 
being  short  and.  almost  plain,  and  the  others  sharp  and  cutting 
and  terminating  in  three  and  four  points.  Kotwithstandin^  this, 
that  most  accurate  naturalist  and  observer — ^Dr.  Grardner — ^is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  wounds  its  victim  fn  a  manner  entirely  different 
from  the  foregoing  description.    He  says  that, 

''Haying  carefully  examined,  in  many  cases,  the  woands  thus  made  in  horses, 
mules,  pigs,  and  other  animals, — observations  that  have  been  confirmed  bj  informa- 
tion receiTod  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  Braxil, — I  am  led  to  be- 
licTe  that  the  puncture  which  the  yampire  makes  in  the  skin  of  animals  is  effected 
by  the  sharp,  hooked  nail  of  its  thumb,  and  that  from  the  wound  thus  made  it  ab- 
stracts the  blood  by  the  suctorial  powers  of  its  lips  and  tongue." 

Some  of  these  bats  measure  two  feet  between  the  tips  of  their 
wings.  There  are  some  persons  whom  a  vampire  will  not  touch, 
while  others  are  constantly  victimized.  The  alligator-riding 
Waterton  states  that  for  eleven  months  he  slept  alone  in  the  \o(^ 
of  a  wood-cutter's  abandoned  house  in  the  forest,  and,  though  the 
vampires  came  in  and  out  every  night,  and  hovered  over  his 
hammock,  yet  he  could  never  have  the  pleasure  of  being  bitten, 
— ^which  amusement  he  doubtless  would  have  foregone  if  he  had 
had  the  experience  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who  says  that  a  wound  on  the 
tip  of  the  toe  is  very  painM,  rendering  a  shoe  unbearable  fbr 
several  days,  and  "forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  the 
first  time  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  to  be  bitten  by  a  bat  is 
very  disagreeable." 

There  are  instances  in  Northern  Brazil  where  individuals  for 
whom  the  bat  entertained  a  great  predilection  had  to  be  removed 
to  a  different  portion  of  the  country,  where  the  bloodthirsty  ani- 
mals did  not  abound.  One  of  Mr.  Wallace's  party — ^an  old  negro- 
was  constantly  annoyed  with  them.  He  was  bitten  almost  every 
night;  and,  though  there  were  frequently  half  a  dozen  persons  in 
the  room,  he  would  be  the  party  fkvored  by  their  attentions. 
"  Once,"  Mr.  Wallace  writes,  "  he  came  to  us  with  a  doleful  counte- 
nance, telling  us  he  thought  the  bats  meant  to  eat  him  up  quite, 
for,  having  covered  up  his  hands  and  feet  in  a  blanket,  they  had 
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descended  beneath  his  hammock  of  open  network^  and,  attacking 
the  most  prominent  part  of  his  person,  had  bitten  him  through  a 
bole  in  his  trousers  V 

While  enumerating  the  various  insects,  reptiles,  and  vicious 
animals  of  Brazil,  the  reader  who  has  not  visited  that  land  would 
be  led  to  the  belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  stir  a  foot  without 
being  affectionately  entwined  by  a  serpent,  sprung  upon  by  a 
jaguar,  or  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  In  your  fancy  every  bush 
swarms  with  chigoes  ready  to  en- 
graft their  stock  upon  your  legs, 
every  cranny  contains  a  scorpion 
waiting  to  ensconce  himself  in  your 
pantaloons,  and  every  pool  is  filled 
with  electric  eels  prepared  to  give  you 
a  shocking  reception.  I  can  only  say 
that,  when  travelling  on  the  sea-coast 

and  in  the  interior,  I  never  was  more  annoyed  by  insects  than  I  had 
been  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United  States;  and  that, 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  care,  you  may  journey  fifty  days  with- 
out experiencing  any  thing  more  deadly  than  the 
bite  of  a  mosquito.    The  sand-flies  call  forth  more 
complaints  from  naturalists  and  travellers  than  do 
either  serpents,  scorpions,  or  centipedes;  and  yet  all 
of  these  are  more  or  less  found  throughout  the 
interior.    But  difficulties  only  seem  insurmountable 
in  the  distance :  they  disappear  when  looked  boldly 
in  the  face,  and  do  not  aifect  the  tourist  and  the 
naturalist  one-tenth  as  much  in  reality  as  in  antici- 
pation. 

In  this  connection  a  few  words  may  be  devoted 
to  the  anaconda,  the  largest  of  the  ophidian  famOy. 
I  confess    myself  to  have    been    incredulous  in  regard  to  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  this  huge  reptile  until  I  went  to  Brasil, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  add  a  few 
pages  to  the  innumerable  *^  snake-stories." 

The  enormous  anaconda,  (Eunectes  murinus^  or  suc^ituju  of  the 
natives,  (a  portrait  of  which  forms  the  initial  letter  of  this  chapter,) 
inhabits  Tropical  America,  and  particularly  haunts  the  dense  forests 
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near  the  margin  of  rivers.  The  boa-constrictor^  the  jiboa  of  the 
Indians,  is  smaller  and  more  terrestrial.  The  first  of  these  crea- 
tures which  I  saw  was  a  young  one  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  province  of  S.  Paulo.  I  afterward  saw  one  in  the  province 
of  Bio  de  Janeiro  that  measured  twenty-five  feet.  Hr.  Nesbitt^ 
the  engineer  who  took  the  Peruvian  jGrovernment  steamers  to  the 
upper  affluents  of  the  Amazon,  informed  me  that  he  shot,  on  the 
bank^  of  the  Huallaga,  an  anaconda  which  measured  twenty-six  feet 
seven  inches.  An  Italian  physician  at  Campinas  (S.  Paulo)  gave 
me  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sucuruju,  or  anaconda, 
took  his  prey. 

The  giant  ophidian  lies  in  wait  by  the  river-side,  where  quadru- 
peds of  all  kinds  are  likely  to  frequent  to  quench  their  thirst.  He 
patiently  waits  until  some  animal  draws  within  reach,  when,  with  a 
rapidity  almost  incredible,  the  monster  fastens  himself  to  the  neck 
of  his  victim,  coils  round  it,  and  crushes  it  to  death.  After  the  un- 
fortunate animal  has  been  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  snake,  its  destroyer  prepares  to  swallow  it  by  sliming 
it  over  with  a  viscid  secretion.  When  the  anaconda  has  gulped 
down  a  heifer  (by  commencing  with  the  tail  and  hind-feet  brought 
together)  he  lies  torpid  for  a  month,  until  his  enormous  meal  is 
digested,  and  then  sallies  forth  for  another.  The  doctor  added 
that  the  sucuruju  does  not  attempt  the  deglutition  and  digestion  of 
the  horns,  but  that  he  lets  them  protrude  from  his  mouth  until 
they  fall  off  by  decay.  It  had  been  said  by  some  casual  observers 
that  the  anaconda  dies  aft;er  swallowing  a  large  animal,  that  the 
buzzards  seen  near  him  eat  him  up;  but  the  doctor  added  that 
close  observation  showed  that  this  statement  was  entirely  erroneous. 
However,  the  vultures  were  always  the  close  attendants  of  the 
sucurujti,  to  aid  him  in  the  delivering  of  his  foces.  As  to  the 
amount  of  credence  due  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  B.,  relative 
to  the  horns  of  the  swallowed  animal  and  the  peculiar  mid- 
wifery of  the  buzzards,  I  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion; 
but  the  facts  are  incontrovertible  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the 
anaconda  to  swallow  animals  whose  diameter  is  many  times 
greater  than  its  own.  Of  all  the  travellers  and  explorers  whose 
writings  I  have  read,  Wallace  and  Gardner  are  the  most  moderate 
in  their  accounts  as  eye-witnesses,  and  are  most  particular  to  re- 
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cord  nothing  of  which  they  were  not  Mly  persuaded  after  patient 
and  careful  investigation.  Hr.  Wallace  says  <'it  is  an  undis- 
puted fact  that  they  devour  cattle  and  horses."  In  the  province 
of  Groyaz,  Dr.  Gardner  came  to  the  &zenda  of  Sape,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Serra  de  Santa  Brida,  near  the  entrance  to  a  small 
valley.  This  plantation  belonged  to  Lieutenant  Lagoeira.  Dr.  G. 
remarks  that  in  this  valley  and  throughout  this  province  the  ana- 
conda attains  an  enormous  size,  sometimes  reaching  forty  feet  in 
length:  the  largest  which  he  saw  measured  thirty-seven  feet, 
but  was  not  alive.  It  had  been  taken  under  the  following  circum- 
stances:— 


<( 


Some  weeks  before  oar  arriyal  at  Sapd,"  writes  Dr.  Q,  "the  fayorite  riding- 
horse  of  Senhor  Lag^oeira,  which  had  been  pat  oat  to  pastare  not  far  from  the 
hoase,  ooold  not  be  foand,  althoagh  strict  search  was  made  for  it  all  oyer  the 
fiaxenda.  Shortlj  after  this  one  of  his  vaqueirotj  (herdsmen,)  in  going  throagh  the 
wood  by  the  side  of  a  smaU  stream,  saw  an  enormous  sacung6  suspended  in  the 
fork  of  a  tree  which  hung  oyer  the  water.  It  was  dead,  but  had  eyidently  been 
floated  down  aliye  by  a  recent  flood,  and,  being  in  an  inert  state,  it  had  not  been 
able  to  extricate  itself  from  the  fork  before  the  waters  fell.  It  was  dragged  oat 
to  the  open  country  by  two  horses,  and  was  found  to  measure  thirty-seyen  feet  in 
length.  On  opening  it,  the  bones  of  a  horse  in  a  somewhat  broken  condition,  and 
the  flesh  in  a  half-digested  state,  were  found  within  it :  the  bones  of  the  head  were 
onii^ured.  From  these  circumstances  we  concluded  that  the  boa  had  swaUowed  the 
horse  entire.  In  all  kinds  of  snakes  the  capacity  for  swallowing  is  prodigious.  I 
haye  often  seen  one  not  thicker  than  my  thumb  swallow  a  frog  as  laige  as  my  fist ; 
and  I  once  kiUed  a  rattlesnake  about  four  feet  long,  and  of  no  great  thickness, 
which  had  swallowed  not  less  than  three  large  frogs.  I  haye  also  seen  a  yery  slender 
snake  that  frequents  the  roofs  of  houses  swallow  an  entire  bat  three  times  its  own 
thickness.  If  such  be  the  case  with  these  smaUer  kinds,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  one  thirty-seven  feet  long  should  be  able  to  swallow  a  horse,  particularly 
when  it  is  known  that  preyiously  to  doing  so  it  breaks  the  bones  of  the  animal  by 
coiling  itself  round  it,  and  afterward  lubricates  it  with  a  slimy  matter,  which  it  has 
the  power  of  secreting  in  its  mouth." 

Near  Sapd  many  of  the  marmoset  monkeys  abound,  and  a  very 
small  species,  sometimes  called  the  ouistiti,  (Jacchus  aurittusy)  is 
exceedingly  nimble,  and  not  wanting  in  beauty. 

The  Brazilian  girls  are  fond  of  pets ;  and,  among  others,  a  great 
fitvorite  is  this  ouistiti,  which  is  rarely  ever  seen  out  of  Brazil, 
even  in  the  best  zoological  collections.  It  has  a  skin  like  chinchilla 
fur,  and  its  face  presents  none  of  the  repulsive  features  of  other 
monkeys.  These  little  animals  become  very  tame  and  sleep  upon 
the  lap  or  shoulders  of  their  mistress.  Their  actions  are  most 
graceful  and  rapid.    Two  that  a  friend  of  mine  embarked  for  the 
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United  States  could  monnt  the  ship's  ropes  ten  timeB  as  r&pidly 
as  the  nimblest  sailor.  If  birde  came  on  board,  they  hunted  them 
feora  rope  to  rope,  and  passed  along  under  the  spar  npon  which 
their  victim  sat,  and  then  ponnced  upon  it  with  certain  aim.  In 
their  native  forests  they  are  very  fond  of  insects,  which  they  catch 
with  great  expertness.  They  are  excessively  timid  when  roughly 
handled:  one  of  the  two  referred  to  was  teased  by  the  sailors,  and 
in  consequence  died  in  convulsions.     It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  other 


look  at  himself  in  a  glass,  making  a  plaintive  noise  and  licking  the 
reflection  of  his  own  fhce.  They  were  eo  small  that  a  aqnare  cigar- 
box,  the  length  of  one  "Havana,"  contained  them  both.  Witii 
great  care  the  surviving  ouistiti  was  kept  alive  through  a  Northern 
winter.  His  food  was  bread,  sponge-biscuit,  apples,  and  now  and 
then  a  chicken's  neck  or  a  mouse.  It  was  curious  to  see  him 
devour  the  latter.  He  began  at  the  snout  and  carefully  pushed 
back  the  skin,  cnting  the  bones  and  every  thing  until  he  reached 
the  tail,  which  was  all  that  he  left  inside  the  skin.  His  last  effort 
was  to  aid  in  erecting  a  parsonage,  by  being  exhibited  at  a  fair  for 
that  purpose.  But  his  benevolence  was  too  much  for  him:  the  little 
fellow  pined  and  died,  after  having  endured  asucceeston  of  fits  j  and 
his  end  was  doubtless  hastened  by  the  breath  of  his  nomerona 
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vieitore,  and  by  an  escape  of  gas  in  the  chamber  where  he  was 
kept ;  for  the  delicate  monkeys  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens 
were  all  killed  by  being  in  a  room  with  a  stove.  An  open  grate 
was  substituted,  and  their  successors  escaped. 

Next  to  Sergipe  in  our  northward  route  is  the  small  province  of 
Alagoas.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  lake — or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  inlet— on  which  stands  its  old  capital,  the  city  of  Alagoas. 
The  principal  seaport  of  the  province  is  Maceio.  Into  this  port  we 
entered,  after  a  passage  of  about  thirty-six  hours  from  Bahia.  As 
we  bore  up  to  land  in  the  morning  after  our  second  night  at  sea, 
we  found  the  coast  very  flat,  sometimes  exhibiting  a  sandy  beach, 
and  anon  banks  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet  elevation,  denominated, 
from  their  prevailing  color,  the  Bed  CiifSB.  We  approached  so  near 
these  cliffs  as  to  perceive  distinctly  their  stratification,  which 
resembled  successive  layers  of  brick. 

The  most  favored  island  of  the  Southern  seas  can  hardly  present 
a  more  lovely  aspect  than  does  the  harbor  of  Macei6.  The  port  is 
formed  by  a  reef  of  rocks  visible  at  ebb-tide,  which  runs  north  and 
south  for  a  sufficient  distance  in  a  right  line,  and  seems  to  form  an 
angle  with  an  extreme  point  of  land  on  the  north.  From  the  same 
point  the  beach  sweeps  inward  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
sand  on  this  beach  exhibits  a  snowy  whiteness,  as  if  bleached  by 
the  foam  of  the  ocean-waves  that  unceasingly  dash  upon  it. 

A  little  back  from  the  water  is  a  single  line  of  white  houses,  em- 
bowered here  and  there  by  groves  of  majestic  coqueiros,  whose 
noble  fruit,  clustered  amid  their  branching  leaves,  might  be 
thought  to  resemble  jewels  set  among  the  plumes  of  a  coronet. 
Upon  a  hill-side,  some  distance  in  the  rear,  stands  the  city,  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  six  thousand. 

My  visit  to  Macei6  was  most  agreeable,  connected  as  it  was  with 
the  sympathiiing  Brazilians  and  others  who  were  glad  to  receive 
the  Word,  and  who  gave  me  many  pleasant  assurances  that  the 
sojourn  of  my  co-laborer  and  predecessor  had  not  been  forgotten. 
One  old  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  referred  to  Dr.  Kidder's  visit, 
and  aided  me  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Truth. 

Maceio  is  the  depot  of  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  sugar  which 
are  brought  down  from  the  interior.  Good  brown  sugar  can  be 
purchased  at  Macei6  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  hundred- 
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weighti  and  the  planters  admit  that  they  can  raise  sugar  at  a  profit 
at  a  market-price  of  less  than  two  dollars  per  hundredweight. 

This  province,  fifteen  years  ago,  was  in  a  constant  state  of 
turmoil;  but  for  the  last  ten  years  it  has  settled  down  into  quiet- 
ness, and  is  advancing  with  the  general  improvement  of  the  SSxnpire. 

After  leaving  Macei6,  we  pass  along  a  coast  interesting  in  the 
history  of  the  past.  Before  us  we  see  Cape  St.  Augustine,  which 
was  the  first  portion  of  the  New  World  discovered  south  of  the ' 
equator.  Our  track  is  that  over  which,  in  early  times,  sailed  Caven- 
dish and  Lancaster,  the  great  English  freebooters,  who  devastated 
the  Brazilian  coast-towns  in  1591  and  '93.  Here,  too,  passed  the 
ships  of  Lord  Cochrane  and  Admirals  Taylor  and  Jewett,  two  Eng- 
lishmen and  an  American  in  the  service  of  Brazil,  who  by  their 
bravery  and  skill  defeated  the  Portuguese  fleets  and  did  much  to 
secure  the  Northern  cities  to  the  new  regime. 

In  the  interior,  about  sixty  miles  from  Poirto  Calvo,  there  was  a 
curious  community,  hidden  away  amid  groves  of  palm-trees,  having 
a  regular  military  and  priestly  government,  and  known  as  the  Be- 
public  of  Palmares.  It  seems  almost  like  romance  to  read  of  a  set- 
tlement composed  of  fugitive  slaves,  who  were  perfectly  organized, 
and  from  time  to  time  went  forth  on  predatory  excursions,  carrying 
off  treasure  and  cattle,  and  taking  captive  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  Portuguese  and  then  exacting  a  heavy  ransom. 

They  had  villages  and  towns;  and,  in  addition  to  their  marauding 
sallies,  they  carried  on  a  regular  trade  with  some  of  the  colonies. 
They  flourished  for  sixty  years;  and  such,  at  length,  became  their 
audacity  that  regular  war  was  declared  against  them,  and  for  months 
the  Portuguese  sustained  the  severest  contest  that  they  had  ever 
been  obliged  to  undertake  west  of  the  coast.  The  little  State  was 
heroically  defended;  but  when,  after  it  had  gallantly  held  out 
against  great  odds,  cannon  were  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  besiegers, 
the  Bepublic  of  Palmares  fell.  When  all  hope  was  gone,  the  leader 
and  the  most  resolute  of  his  followers  retired  to  the  summit  of  a 
high  rock  within  the  enclosure,  and,  preferring  death  to  slavery, 
threw  themselves  from  the  precipice, — ^men  worthy  of  a  better  fate 
for  their  courage  and  their  cause. 

In  its  consequences  to  the  vanquished,  this  victory  resembled  those 
of  the  inhuman  wars  of  antiquity.     The  survivors  of  all  ages  and  of 
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either  sex  were  brought  away  as  slaves.  A  fifth  of  the  men  were 
selected  ibr  the  Crown :  the  rest  were  divided  among  the  captore  as 
their  booty,  and  all  who  were  tboogbt  likely  to  fly,  were  trana- 
portfld  to  distant  parts  of  Brazil,  or  to  Portugal.  The  women  and 
children  remained  in  Pemambaco,  being  thus  separated  fiSrever 
{com  their  husbands  and  their  tkthers. 

Twelve  hoara  ailer  we  had  loit  Haceio,  the  towers  and  domes  of 
the  Recife,  or  Femamhnco,  appeared,  like  those  of  Venice,  to  he 
gradually  rising  from  the  sparkling  water.  Far  to  onr  right,  on  a 
bold  and  verdant  hil),  we  could  descry  the  snbnrb  called  Olinda, 
(translated  the  beautiful,')  seeming  like  a  rich  mosaic  of  wbite  towers, 
vermilion  roofs,  bright  green  palm-trees,  and  bananeiros.  It  is, 
however,  in  this  case  distance  that  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view;  forOUnda,  whose  inhabitants  once  looked  down  in  contempt 


upon  their  commercial  neighbors  of  the  Recife,  is  now  in  decay. 
The  law-school,  with  its  three  hundred  students,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Pemambnco,  and  this  once  valiant  capital  of  the 
equatorial  colonies  of  Portugal  is  now  going  rapidly  to  decay. 

Olinda  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  S.  Yincente,  and  the  two 

places  may  be  oonudered  as  exhibiting  the  dassie  remains  of  the 
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colonial  system  of  Portugal.  Olinda,  however,  reminds  us  neaify 
as  maeh  of  the  Datch  as  it  does  of  the  Portnguese^  being  known 
in  the  annals  of  Holland  as  the  ancient  Mauridus,  npon  which  the 
ambitious  Count  of  Nassau  staked  his  fortune  and  his  faoie. 

As  we  drew  near  to  Pemambuco,  the  warehouses  and  the  ship- 
ping presented  the  features  of  a  large  commercial  town,  and  the 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  silent  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  do 
longer  forced  itself  upon  the  beholder.  The  waves  outside  of  the 
curious  reef,  (recife,)  or  natpral  breakwater,  were  dott^  with 
lateen-sailed  jangadas  or  catamarans,  and  the  proprietors  of  these 
dancing  rigged  rafts  seemed  literally  at  sea  <'on  a  log." 

Our  steamer  came  proudly  up  to  the  fierce  little  fort  and  while 
pharo  that  (so  low  is  the  reef)  appeared  to  rise  from  the  water. 
We  anchored  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  fortress  and  awaited  with 
anxious  expectation  the  visit  of  the  health-boat.  Every  passenger, 
from  the  wild  matuto  (forester)  and  sertanejo  to  the  dignified 
medico  and  the  vain  officer  of  the  Imperial  army,  was  rejoicing  at 
his  approaching  liberation.  The  health-boat  came  bobbing  around 
the  fort,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  we  should  be 
quarantined  for  ten  days  on  an  island  four  miles  west  of  the  city. 
There  was  really  no  necessity  for  this,  for  our  health-bill  frt>m 
Macei6  was  immaculate.  It  is  needless  to  narrate  our  adventures 
in  getting  to  the  quarantine;  our  navigation  on  a  jangada;  how 
fifty  persons  were  quartered  in  four  rooms  (comfortable  for  eight 
individuals)  which  would  have  been  unbearable  except  for  the 
capital  ventilation  through  the  arched  tiles;  how  merry  we  were, 
and  contented,  under  the  circumstances;  how  we  were  refreshed 
by  cocoanut-milk  and  bracing  breezes;  how  I  had  opportunities 
for  doing  good;  how  we  were  all  liberated  and  a  hundred  more 
put  into  our  places;  and  how  kind  was  my  reception  (when  I  was 
permitted  inside  of  Pemambuco)  by  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Hitch,  (the  heads  of  two  houses,  English  and  American.)  All  this 
must  be  unwritten  history.  As  has  been  said  of  a  traveller's  delay 
in  Italy,  it  may  be  said  of  this  detention  at  Pemambuco,  in  logical 
language  there  was  no  causa  causans;  but  the  causa  sins  qua  fum 
was  that  we  were  in  Brazil,  where  the  "brief  authority"  of  officials 
is  sometimes  notoriously  overbearing. 

Pemambuco  is  the  third  city  of  Brazil,  and  is  the  greatest  sugar- 
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mart  in  the  Empire.  Its  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
eighty  thousand  and  one  hundred  thousand.  In  all  respects  Per- 
nambuco is  a  thriving  and  a  progressive  city.  Those  who  rememp 
ber  its  former  unpaved  streets  and  its  other  inconveniences  for 
comfort  and  conveyance  would  now  be  surprised  at  the  various 
changes  and  improvements.  Water-works  have  been  constructed| 
good  bridges  erected^  and  extensive  quays  have  been  formed  on 
the  margins  of  the  rivers  that  would  serve^  according  to  Mr.  Had- 
field,  as  models  for  the  conservators  o£  <<  Father  Thames.''  Printing- 
presses  send  forth  dailies  and  weeklies^  besides  from  time  to  time 
reepectable-fiized  books  and  Grovemment  documents.  Education  is 
looking  up,  whether  we  consider  the  common  schools,  the  coUegios, 
or  the  flourishing  institution  for  legal  instructioUi  which  rivals  that 
of  San  Paulo. 

The  city  is  divided  into  three  parishes  or  districts,  called,  seve- 
rally, S.  Pedro  de  Gronsalves  or  Becife,  S.  Antonio,  and  Boa  Yistai 
which  are  connected  by  bridges  and  good  roads. 

Many  of  the  houses  of  Pernambuco  are  built  in  a  style  tmknown 
in  other  parts  of  Brazil.  A  description  of  one  where  my  prede- 
cessor was  entertained  by  a  friend  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  referred  to : — 

"It  was  six  itories  high.  The  first  or  ground  floor  wm  deaominftted  the  tamMr 
sem,  and  was  oooapied  by  male  servants  at  night ;  the  second  ftimished  apartments 
for  the  counting-room,  &c. ;  the  third  and  fourth  for  parlors  and  lodging-rooms ; 
the  fifth  for  dining-rooms ;  and  the  sixth  for  a  kitchen.  Beaders  of  domestic  habits 
will  peroeiTO  that  one  special  adyantage  of  haying  a  kitchen  located  in  the  attic 
arises  firom  the  upward  tendency  of  the  smoke  and  effluTia  uniyersallj  prodoced  by 
eolinary  operations.  A  disadyantage,  howeyer,  inseparable  from  the  arrangementi 
is  the  necessity  of  conyeying  yariou^  heayy  articles  up  so  many  flights  of  stairs. 
Water  might  be  mentioned,  for  example,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  mechanical 
oontriyances  for  such  an  objecti  was  carried  i^  on  the  heads  of  negroes.  Any  one 
will  peroeiye  that  the  liability  of  mistake,  in  endeayoring  to  presenre  the  equili- 
brium of  each  yessel  of  water  thus  transported,  exposed  the  lower  portion  of  the 
house  to  the  danger  of  a  flood.  Surmountiag  the  sixth  story,  and  constituting,  in 
one  sense,  the  seyeath,  was  a  splendid  obseryatory,  glased  aboye  and  on  all  sides. 

'*  The  prospect  from  this  obseryatory  was  extended  and  interesting  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  was  just  such  a  place  as  the  stranger  should  always  seek  in  order  to 
reoeiye  correct  impressions  of  the  locality  and  enyirons  of  the  dty.  His  gase  from 
such  an  eleyatioa  will  not  fSsil  to  rest  with  interest  upon  the  broad  bay  of  Pernam- 
buco, stretching,  with  a  moderate  but  regular  incuryation  of  the  coast,  between  the 
promentory  of  Olinda  and  Cape  8t.  Augustine,  thirty  miles  below.  This  bay  is  gene- 
ralty  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  jangadas,  which,  with  their  broad  lateen  sails, 
make  no  mean  appearance.    Besides  the  commerce  of  the  port  itself,  yessels  oftoi 
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appear  in  tlie  offing,  bound  on  distant  TOjages,  both  north  and  sontli.  No  port  is 
more  easy  of  acoess.  A  yesael  bonnd  to  either  the  Indian  or  the  Pacific  Ooeaa, « 
on  her  passage  homeward  to  either  the  United  States  or  Europe,  may,  with  bot  t 
slight  doTiation  firom  her  best  coarse,  put  into  Pemambooo.  She  may  come  to  u 
anchor  in  the  LameirCo,  or  outer  harbor,  and  hold  communication  with  the  ^ore, 
either  to  obtain  adylces  or  refreshments,  and  resume  her  Toyage  at  pleasure,  wit^ 
out  becoming  subject  to  port-charges.  This  is  yery  conyenient  for  whaling-skii;i 
and  South  Sea  traders.  In  order  to  discharge  or  receiye  cargo,  yeosels  are  reqidni 
to  come  within,  the  reef  and  to  conform  to  usual  port-regulations. 

«  Men-of-war  seldom  remain  long  here.  None  of  large  drau^t  can  pass  the  btfi 
and  those  that  can  are  required — ^probably  in  yiew  of  Uie  danger  of  accidents  wkA 
so  close  to  the  city — to  deposit  their  powder  at  the  fort  Few  nayal  commanden 
are  willing  to  yield  to  such  a  requirement ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  thmr  berth  id 
the  LameirSo  cannot  be  relied  on  for  either  quietness  or  safety.  The  powerfsl 
winds  and  heayy  roll  of  the  sea  are  frequently  sufficient  to  part  the  strongest  cMm- 
These  are  sufficient  reasons  why  Pemambuco  is  not  a  fayorite  nayal  station  either 
for  Brazil  or  for  foreign  nations.  The  commercial  shipping  is  under  taHl  yiew  tn» 
the  obseryatory,  yet  it  is  too  near  at  hand  and  too  densely  crowded  together  to 
make  an  imposing  appearance. 

<*01inda,  seen  firom  this  distance,  must  attract  the  attentidn  and  the  admirstios 
of  eyery  one.  Of  this  city  set  upon  a  Mil,  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  meat 
the  whitened  houses  and  massiye  temples,  or  the  luxuriant  foliage  interspeiMl 
among  them,  and  in  which  those  edifices  on  the  hill-side  seem  to  be  partiaOy 
buried.  From  this  point  a  line  of  highlands  sweeps  inward  with  a  tolerably  regoltf 
arc,  terminating  at  Cape  St  Augustine,  and  forming  a  semilunar  reooncaye,  snslo- 
gous  to  that  of  Bahia.  The  entire  summit  of  these  highlands  is  crowned  with  greet 
forests  and  foliage.  Indeed,  from  the  outermost  range  of  yision  to  the  yeiy  jv*- 
oincts  of  the  city,  throughout  the  extended  plain,  circumscribed  by  fiye-Bixths  of 
the  imagined  arc,  scarcely  an  opening  appears  to  the  eye,  although,  in  fact,  the 
country  oyerlooked  is  populous  and  cultiyated.  Numbers  of  buildings,  also,  withii 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  are  oyertowered  and  wholly  or  partially  hidden  by  lofty  pshtf* 
mang^eiras,  ci^ueiros,  and  other  trees.  The  intenral  between  Becifb  and  Olio^  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  this  appearance.  It  is  a  perfectly  barren  bank  of  sand,  ft 
narrow  beach,  upon  one  side  of  which  the  ocean  breaks,  while  on  the  other  8i<H 
only  a  few  rods  distant  and  nearly  parallel,  runs  a  branch  of  the  Beberibe  Biver. 

"At  a  distance  yarying  ftrom  one-fourth  to  half  a  mile  firom  the  shore  runs  the 
bank  of  rocks  already  mentioned  as  extending  along  the  greater  portion  ot  ti« 
northern  coast  of  Brazil.  Its  top  is  scarcely  yisible  at  high-tide,  being  ooyered 
with  the  surf,  which  dashes  oyer  it  in  sheets  of  foam.  At  low-water  it  la  left  diyi 
and  stands  like  an  artificial  wall,  with  a  snrfiice  sufficientiy  eyen  to  form  a  beaatifBl 
promenade  in  the  yery  midst  of  the  sea.  This  natural  parapet  is  approached  by  ^ 
aid  of  boats.  It  is  found  to  be  from  two  to  fiye  rods  in  thickness.  Its  edges  aiv  a 
littie  worn  and  fhustured,  but  both  its  sides  are  porpendicnlar  to  a  great  depth. 
The  rock,  in  its  external  appearance,  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and,  when  brokea, 
it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  yery  hard  species  of  sandstone  of  a  yellow  90^ 
plexion,  in  which  numerous  biyalyes  are  embedded  in  a  state  of  complete  prestrnr 
tion.  Various  species  of  small  sea-shells  may  be  collected  in  tiie  water-worn  »fi' 
ties  of  the  surface.  At  seyeral  points  deep  winding  fissures  extend  through  a  poriH* 
of  the  reef;  but  in  general  its  appearance  is  quite  regnlar,-«much  more  so,  doubt- 
less, than  any  artificial  wall  could  be  after  hundreds  of  years'  exposure  to  the  W* 
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ing  of  the  ocean-waTes.  The  abrupt  opening  in  this  reel^  by  which  aa  entrance  is 
offered  to  Teasels,  is  scarcely  lees  remarkable  than  the  protection  which  is  secored 
to  them  when  once  behind  this  rocky  bulwark. 

*<  Opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city,  as  though  a  breach  had  been  arti- 
ficially cut,  the  rock  opens,  leaying  a  passage  of  sufficient  depth  and  width  to  admit 
ships  of  sixteen  feet  draught  at  high-water.  Great  skill  is  requisite,  howeyer,  to 
conduct  them  safely  in ;  for  no  sooner  haye  they  passed  the  reef  than  it  becomes 
necessary  to  tack  ship  and  keep  close  under  the  lee  of  the  rook,  in  order  to  aToid 
the  danger  of  running  aground. 

'*  Close  to  this  opening  and  on  the  extremity  of  the  reef  stands  the  fort,  built 
at  an  early  day  by  the  Dutch.  Its  foundations  were  admirably  laid,  being  com- 
posed of  long  blocks  of  stone,  imported  from  Europe,  hewed  square.  They  were 
placed  lengthwise  to  the  sea,  and  then  bound  together  by  heavy  bands  of  iron.  A 
wall  of  the  same  nature  extends  from  the  base  of  the  fortification  to  the  body  of  the 
reef.  This  wall  appears  to  have  become  perfectly  solidified,  and,  in  fact,  aug- 
mented by  a  slight  crust  of  accumulating  petrifaction.  This  circumstance  corrobo- 
rates the  idea  that  the  rock,  on  the  whole,  may  be  increasing  like  the  coral  reefis 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

**  The  district  of  S.  Pedro— frequently  called  that  of  the  Recife — is  not  large. 
Its  buildUngs  are  most  of  them  ancient  in  their  appearance :  they  exhibit  the  old 
Dutch  style  of  architecture,  and  many  of  them  retain  their  latticed  balconies  or 
gelotitias.  These  gelouiias  were  common  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  period  of  Dom 
John's  arriyaL  But  that  monarch,  dreading  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  them 
as  places  of  concealment  for  assassins,  ordered  them  to  be  pulled  down;  and  they 
are  now  rarely  seen  in  the  metropolis. 

'*The  principal  street  of  the  Recife  is  Rua  da  Cruz.  At  its  northern  extremity, 
toward  the  Arsenal  da  Marinha,  it  is  wide  and  imposing  in  its  aspect  Toward  the 
other  end,  although  flanked  by  high  houses,  it  becomes  yery  narrow,  like  most  of 
the  other  streets  by  which  it  is  intersected.  A  single  bridge  connects  this  portion 
of  the  city  with  S.  Antonio,  the  middle  district 

'*  S.  Antonio  is  the  finest  part  of  Pemambuco  when  considered  as  a  city.  Itcon- 
tMns  the  palace  and  military  arsenal,  in  front  of  which  a  wall  has  recently  been 
extended  along  the  riyer's  bank.  Just  aboye  the  water's  edge  has  been  placed  a  row 
of  green-painted  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  These  are  inviting, 
mornings  and  evenings,  although,  in  the  absence  of  shade-trees,  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
pouring  upon  the  turfless  sand,  render  the  heat  intolerable  throughout  the  day. 

'*The  principal  streets  of  this  section  of  the  city,  together  with  an  open  square 
used  as  a  market-place,  are  ^acious  and  elegant  The  bridge  crossing  the  other 
river  is  longer  and  more  expensive  than  the  one  just  described,  although  the  depth 
of  the  stream  beneath  is  not  so  great  On  the  southern  or  southwestern  bank 
of  this  river  stands  the  British  Chapel,  in  a  very  suitable  and  convenient  location. 
That  edifice  is  built  in  modem  style,  and  generally  well  attended  by  the  English 
residents,  on  Sabbath-days,  both  morning  and  evening.  Boa  Yista  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  residences  and  country-seats.  A  few  large  build- 
ings stand  near  the  river,  and,  like  most  of  those  in  the  other  sections  of  the  town, 
are  devoted  in  part  to  commercial  purposes.  Beyond  these,  the  houses  are  gene- 
rally low,  but  large  upon  ^e  ground,  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  here  denomi- 
nated titiot.  The  streets  here  were  formerly  unpaved,  and  unhappily  suffered  to 
remain  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  Sand,  dry  and  wonderfully  comminuted, 
abounds  on  all  sides,  unless  variegated  by  filthy  pools  of  standing- water. 
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'<The  htdges  in  the  e&Tirons  of  Pernmmbooo  ire  amikr  to  those  of  Bio,  altbon^ 
generallj  more  rank  in  growth.  Muij  of  the  hooBee  exhibit  An  expensiTe  mod  st 
the  seme  time  testeftd  style  of  constmoUon.  I  was  pointed  to  one  in  the  Terandft 
of  which  was  arranged  a  collection  of  statnes.  The  owner  being  a  wealthy  and 
notorioos  sUy^-dealer,  some  wag,  a  few  years  since,  thinking  ^ther  to  obli^  or  to 
Tex  him,  crept  in  by  night  and  supplied  him  with  a  cargo  of  new  negroes,  b  j  paint- 
ing all  the  marble  faces  black." 

Pemambaoo  has  ever  manifested  more  activity  than  any  otiier 
of  the  Northern  provinces.  It  was  the  first  to  declare  against  the 
Portuguese  Government,  and  several  times  there  have  been  com- 
motions that  threatened  for  a  time  the  dismemberment  of  the  State; 
but  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  province  more  faithfuL  An 
outbreak  occurred  in  1848,  in  consequence  of  a  band  of  miscreants 
from  the  interior  joining  with  a  few  disaffected  in  the  city;  but 
their  leaders  were  summarily  dealt  with,  and  since  that  time  the 
province  has  remained  perfectly  tranquil. 

The  state  of  religion  at  Pemambuco  is  not  obviously  different 
from  that  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  monasteries  are  in 
low  repute,  having  at  present  but  few  inmates.  The  hospicio  of 
the  Barbadinhos,  or  Italian  Capuchins,  has  been  converted  into  a 
foundling-hospital.  None  of  the  churches  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  or  splendor  of  construction.  That  of  Nossa  Senhora  da 
Concei^fio  dos  Militares  is  distinguished  for  a  singular  painting  upon 
its  walls,  designed  to  represent  the  battle  of  the  Carapes,  and  to 
commemorate  the  victory  which  was  then  obtained  over  the 
heretical  Hollanders. 

I  followed  up  the  Bible-labors  of  my  predecessor,  and  found  some 
unexpected  openings  for  sowing  the  good  seed.  There  never  was 
a  more  favorable  opportunity  than  the  present  for  the  introduction 
of  truth  and  of  a  pure  worship  into  this  portion  of  Brazil.  What 
is  most  needed  in  view  of  this  object  is  a  number  of  fearless  and 
faithful  Brazilian  preachers. 

Through  the  English  chaplain.  Dr.  Eidder  was  made  acquainted 
with  a  priest  who  had  already  become  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  some  new  measures  for  enlightening  the  people,  and  who  had 
recently  taken  an  active  part  in  circulating  Bibles  and  tracts. 
He  thus  records  his  interview  with  this  Bible-Christian : — 

"  I  met  with  this  padre  a  few  days  after  my  arriral  in  the  city.  He  came  into 
the  house  of  a  friend  with  whom  I  was  dining,  and,  happening  to  lay  his  hand  npon 
some  of  the  new  tracts  which  I  broaght  along,  he  broke  forth  in  expressions  of 
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deH^t,  Mjing  thftt  he  had  nae  for  a  qnui^tj  of  these  pnblicatioiia.  In  addition 
to  their  subject-matter,  he  was  particnlarly  pleased  with  their  seyerally  bearing  the 
imprint  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  oircomstance  that  indicated  the  radiation  of  light  from 
that  important  point  This  indiTidual  was  a  man  fifty  years  old,  as  mnch  like  the 
ex-Begent  Feyo  in  his  appearance  as  any  other  Brazilian  I  otot  saw.  Part  of  his 
education  he  had  recdyed  in  Portugal,  part  in  Brazil.  He  had  once  been  chaplain 
to  the  prison-island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha.  Owing  to  his  recent  change  of  yiews 
on  scTeral  important  topics,  he  had  suffered  considerable  persecution  flroni  his 
bishop  and  some  others  of  the  clergy,  but  he  seemed  in  no  way  disheartened  by  this. 

**  His  opinion  was,  that  the  silent  distribution  of  tracts  and  Scriptures  among 

'those  persons  and  families  disposed  to  read  and  prize  them  was  the  best  method 

of  doing  good  in  the  country  at  present.     And  most  faithfully  did  he  pursue  that 

method,  calling  on  me  eyery  few  days  for  a  fresh  supply  of  eyangelical  publications. 

<*  I  one  day  returned  his  visit,  and  found  him  surrounded  with  quite  a  Ubrary, 
among  which  his  Bible  attracted  my  attention,  as  having  been  for  a  year  or  two  past 
his  one  book.  Almost  every  page  in  it  was  marked  as  containing  something  of  very 
especial  interest  I  could  but  wish  that  all  with  whom  the  Bible  is  not  a  rare 
book  prized  it  as  highly  as  did  this  padre,  who,  after  having  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  as  a  minister  of  religion  according  to  the  best  of  his  previous 
knowledge,  now  in  his  declining  years  had  found  the  word  of  God  to  be  '  a  light  to 
his  feet  and  a  lamp  to  his  path.' " 

In  1838,  there  oecarred  in  this  province  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary scenes  of  fanaticism  which  is  a  melancholy  proof  that  the 
boast  of  the  Eomish  Church  is  in  vain  that  such  extravagances  are 
confined  to  Protestant  countries.  The  following  narrative,  con- 
densed fi*om  the  official  documents  before  me,  may  challenge  a 
parallel  in  either  history  or  mythology.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  fully  understand  it,  I  will  remind  him  that  there  prevails 
in  Portugal,  and  to  some  extent  in  Brazil,  a  sect  called  Sebas- 
tianists.  The  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  sect  is  the  belief  that 
Dom  Sebastian,  the  King  of  Portugal  who,  in  1577,  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  and  who,  having  been 
defeated,  never  returned,  is  still  alive,  and  is  destined  yet  to  make 
his  reappearance  on  earth,  when  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
Millerarian  ever  anticipated  will  be  realized.  Numberless  dreams  and 
prophecies,  together  with  the  interpretation  of  marvellous  portents 
confirming  this  idea,  have  been  circulated  with  so  much  of  clerical 
sanction,  that  many  have  believed  the  senseless  whim.  Nor  have 
there  been  lacking  persons,  at  various  periods,  who  have  under- 
taken to  fulfil  the  prophecies,  and  to  prove  themselves  the  veritable 
Dom  Sebastian. 

The  prime  point  of  faith  is,  that  he  will  yet  come,  and  that  too, 
each  believer  has  it,  in  his  own  lifetime.    The  Portuguese  look 
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fbr  his  appearance  at  Lisbon,  but  the  Brazilians  generally  think  it 
most  likely  that  he  will  first  revisit  his  own  city,  St.  Sebastian. 

It  appears  that  a  reckless  villain,  named  Joao  Antonio,  fixed 
upon  a  remote  part  of  the  province  of  Pemambuco,  near  Pianco, 
in  the  Comarca  de  Flores,  for  the  appearance  of  the  said  Dom  Se- 
bastian. The  place  designated  was  a  dense  forest,  near  which 
were  known  to  be  two  acroceraunian  caverns.  This  spot  the  im- 
postor said  was  an  enchanted  kingdom,  which  was  about  to  be 
disenchanted,  whereupon  Dom  Sebastian  would  immediately  appear 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  with  glory,  and  with  power  to  confer 
wealth  and  happiness  upon  all  who  should  anticipate  his  coming  by 
associating  themselves  with  said  Jouo  Antonio. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  found  followers,  who,  after  a  while, 
learned  that  the  imaginary  kingdom  was  to  be  disenchanted  by 
having  its  soil  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  one  hundred  innocent 
children!    In  default  of  a  sufficient  number  of  children,  men  and 
women  were  to  be  immolated,  but  in  a  few  days  they  would  all  rise 
again  and  become  possessed  of  the  riches  of  the  world.     The  pro- 
phet appears  to  have  lacked  the  courage  necessary  to  carry  out  hiB 
bloody  scheme ;  but  he  delegated  power  to  an  accomplice,  named 
Joao  Ferreira,  who  assumed  the  title  of  "His  Holiness,"  put  a 
wreath  of  rushes  upon  his  head,  and  required  the  proselytes  to  kiss 
his  toe,  on  pain  of  instant  death.     The  official  letter  to  Sr.  Fran- 
cisco Eego  Barras,  at  that  time  President  of  Pernambuco,  states 
that  "he  also  married  every  man  to  two  or  three  women  with 
superstitious  rites  in  accordance  with  his  otherwise  immoral  con- 
duct."   After  other  deeds,  too  horrible  to  describe,  he  commenced 
the  slaughter  of  human  beings.     Each  parent  was  required  to 
bring  forward  one  or  two  of  his  children  to  be  offered.     In  vain 
did  the  prattling  babes  shriek  and  beg  that  they  might  not  be 
murdered.     The  unnatural  parent  would  reply,  "No,  my  child; 
there  is  no  remedy,"  and  forcibly  offer  them.     In  the  course  of  two 
days  he  had  thus,  in  cold  blood,  slain  twenty-one  adults  and  twenty 
^children,  when  a  brother  of  the  prophet,  becoming  jealous  of  "Hifl 
Holiness,"  thrust  him  through  and  assumed  his  power.     At  this 
Juncture  some  one  ran  away,  and  apprized  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  dreadflil  tragedy. 

Troops  were  called  out,  who  hastened  to  the  spot;  but  the  infatu- 
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ated  Sebastianists  had  been  taught  not  to  fear  any  thing,  but  that 
should  an  attack  be  made  upon  them  it  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom,  the  resurrection  of  their  dead,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies.  Wherefore,  on  seeing  the  troops  ap- 
proach they  rushed  upon  them,  uttering  cries  of  defiance,  attacking 
those  who  had  come  to  their  rescue,  and  actually  killing  five,  and 
wounding  others,  before  they  could  be  restrained.  Nor  did  they 
submit  until  twenty-nine  of  their  number,  including  three  women, 
had  actually  ^een  killed.  Women,  seeing  their  husbands  dying  at 
their  feet,  wocdd  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  shouted,  ''  The  time  is 
come !  Viva  I  viva  I  the  time  is  come  I"  Of  those  that  survived  a 
few  escaped  into  the  woods,  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners.  It  was 
found  that  the  victims  of  this  horrid  delusion  had  not  even  buried 
the  bodies  of  their  murdered  offspring  and  kinsmen,  so  confident 
were  they  of  their  immediate  restoration. 

Femambuco  lies  on  the  great  eastern  shoulder  of  the  South 
American  continent,  where  it  pushes  farthest  into  the  ocean.  Its 
present  great  commercial  importance  is  largely  owing  to  this  for- 
tuitous position.  The  city  does  not  depend  for  its  large  exports 
on  the  fruitfulness  or  plenty  of  the  region  immediately  sur- 
rounding it. 

This  region  is  the  sertdo,  ("the  wilderness,  or  desert,") — a  term 
applied  to  much  of  the  great  promontory  on  which  the  province  lies. 
It  is  a  continued  plain,  of  but  little  elevation  above  the  sea,  of  a 
surface  undulating  to  a  small  degree,  occupied  by  a  crisp,  thin  herbage 
on  a  baked  ferrugineous  clay,  or  patched  over  with  dwarfed  forests, 
is  irregularly  supplied  with  rain,  and  is  very  sparsely  populated. 

Femambuco  sends  out  annually  four  millions  of  dollars  of  exports 
past  the  angry  little  fort  at  the  end  of  the  Becife.  A  half-million 
reaches  the  United  States.  But  its  abundant  beef  and  hides  are 
gathered  from  the  fat  but  untamed  herds  that  riot  among  the  sedgy 
meadows  of  the  far-off  San  Francisco ;  while  a  portion  of  the  cotton 
and  sugar  are  harvested  three  hundred  miles  away,  around  the 
Villa  das  Flores  and  among  the  foot-hills  of  Santa  Barbaretta, — ^the 
first  mountain-chain  that  arrests  the  trade-wind  as  it  sweeps  west- 
ward, laden  with  rain,  which  pours  down  the  little  valleys  that 
farrow  the  serra  and  fill  the  region  below  with  plenty. 

There  are  also  an  immense  number  of  sugar-plantations  on  the 
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proposed  raihmy  firom  Pemambuco  to  Joazeiro.  From  the  Bedfe 
to  the  river  Una — a  distanoe  of  Beventj-five  miles — ^there  are  no 
less  than  thi^ee  hundred  sogar-estates  on  the  sections  of  the  railway 
already  under  contract. 

The  distant  population  of  this  proyince  is  as  untamed  as  the 
wilderness  in  which  it  exists.  Law  is  worn  very  loosely.  Society 
is  patriarchal  rather  than  civil.  The  proprietor  of  a  sugar  or  cattle 
estate  is,  practically,  an  absolute  lord.  The  community  that  lives 
in  the  shadow  of  so  great  a  man  is  his  feudal  retinue ;  uid,  by  the 
conspiracy  of  a  few  such  men,  who  are  thus  able  to  bring  scores  of 
lieges  and  partisans  into  the  field,  the  quiet  of  the  province  was 
formerly  more  than  once  disturbed  by  revolts,  which  gave  the 
Government  much  trouble. 

Bevenue,  accordingly,  can  only  be  collected  by  import  and  ex- 
port duties.  Taxation  is  impossible,  because  there  is  no  system 
of  tax-gathering  vigorous  enough  to  collect  it.  A  few  years  ago 
an  excise  was  put  on  the  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  exciseman  went 
into  the  sertSo  for  the  Emperor's  money.  He  was  caught,  stripped, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  trunk  of  a  dead  bullock,  with  his  head  stick- 
ing out.  ''If  the  Emperor  wants  beef/'  the  sertanejos  said,  ''let 
his  exciseman  take  it  along.'' 

The  provincial  of  Pemambuco,  as  he  enters  the  city  from  the 
sertSo  to  do  his  semi-annual  marketing,  is  worthy  of  such  an  ex- 
ploit, and  is  a  notable.  The  highway  to  the  city  lies  through 
Caching^, — a  neat  little  hamlet  two  or  three  leagues  from  the 
Becife.  The  village  is  hidden  from  the  observer  as  he  approaches 
by  a  long  valley  of  orange  and  banana  trees.  This  is  the  sertanejo's 
last  night's  halt  before  getting  to  market.  He  has  already  ridden 
for  twelve  days,  perched  upon  a  couple  of  oblong  cotton-bags 
strapped  parallel  to  his  horse's  sides,  followed  by  his  train  of  a 
dozen  horses  or  mules,  loaded,  in  the  same  way,  with  cotton  or 
sugar.  A  monkey,  with  a  clog  tied  to  his  waist,  surmounts  one  in 
place  of  the  driver;  parrot  and  his  wife  another;  and  a  large  brass- 
throated  macaw  with  a  stiff  blue  coat  of  feathers  another.  A  raw 
hide  protects  his  wares  from  the  rain.  Night  after  night  he  has 
slept  on  the  earth,  or  has  been  suspended  in  his  inseparable  ham- 
mock, slung  between  two  trees,  with  only  the  generous,  starry  sky 
for  a  covering. 
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Caohingi,  qniet  and  ulent  ij  d»7,  is  bouteroas  by  night ;  for, 
during  its  watohee,  the  ■ertanfljos  aocnmolate  abont  the  Tondaa  by 
hnndreda.  The  first  streaking  of  the  morning  witnesses  a  miscel- 
laneons  distribution,  over  the  earth,  of  men,  jaded  horses,  moles, 
monkeys,  parroqnetas,  and  sugar  and  cotton  bags.  The  caravan 
is  at  once  put  in  motion.  Each  individnal  aertanejo  stirs  his 
beasts,  packs  their  loads,  goes  behind  the  riding-horse,  seizes  hold 
of  the  tail,  puts  a  foot  on  the  bock-jotnt,  and  leaps  up  on  the  back 


as  if  asoendiug  a  Ught  of  stairs.  This  is  a  summons  to  ever;  horse 
of  fais  troop — already  educated  to  it — to  take  his  place  in  the  train. 
In  an  instant  the  motley  cavalcade  is  rolling  down  the  valJey  of 
the  Capibaribe  before  the  son  has  absorbed  the  dow^lrops,  which 
are  like  pendent  jewelry  on  the  rank  leaves  of  the  thick  orchards 
that  overhang  the  road.  The  sertanejo  passes  on,  only  pausing  to 
uncover  before  the  patron  saint  of  all  cavaliers,  (who  is  shut  up  in 
a  wooden  case  at  the  gateway  of  the  bridge  of  San  Antonio,)  and 
he  finally  halts  with  his  various  merchandise,  living  and  dead,  in 
the  street  Trapizo. 

The  individuality  of  the  sertanejo  is  now  maniftst.    On  his  head 
he  wears  a  pindova  hat,  after  the  pattern  of  a  sugar-loaf,  attem- 
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pered  by  experience  to  every  condition  of  weather.  Under  it  is  aa 
affluent  <<  shock"  of  hair^  in  the  midst  of  which^  in  a  doubtful  state 
of  light  and  eclipse^  is  a  thin,  bronze  face^  of  Portngaese  oonfigiira> 
tion,  with  eyes  significant  of  divided  curiosity  and  suspicion.  He 
is  attired  in  a  cotton  shirt  and  unmentionables,  the  one  scant  to  the 
elbows  and  unbuttoned  at  the  throat,  leaving  his  tanned  bosom 
bare,  and  the  other  rolled  up  to  the  knees.  His  feet  are  all  nn- 
leamed  in  such  commercial  literature  as  the^  statistics  of  boots 
and  shoes. 

Early  morning  is  the  busy  hour  of  Pemambuco.  The  sugar- 
streets  are  thronged  with  a  wonderfol  miscellany  of  horses,  mules^ 
asses,  and  sugar-bags;  sugar-merchants  delicately  holding  samples; 
cotton-bales,  goats  with  their  families  on  a  morning  promenade; 
and  quitandeiras  eloquently  passing  panegyrics  on  cakes,  comfits, 
and  oranges.  And  still  the  tide  of  loaded  horses  and  asses  poors 
into  the  Trapixe.  The  horses  lie  down  to  rest,  and  the  sertanejo, 
&tigued  with  the  riot  of  the  night,  and  anticipating  the  noontide 
siesta,  pillows  himself  to  slumber  on  the  neck  of  his  steed.  A 
wood-dealer,  with  twin-bundles  of  fagots  strapped  on  the  side 
of  his  donkey,  attempts  to  force  a  way.  He  is  followed  by  a 
poultry-dealer  mounted  on  an  ass,  with  an  immense  hamper  of 
fowls,  advertised  by  a  dozen  chicken-necks  thrust  at  full  length 
through  the  lattices.  Macaws  and  parrots  make  the  tenor  of  the 
busy  occasion;  while  the  ambitious  trumpets  of  a  half-dozen 
donkeys  lend  their  bass  semitones.  In  the  midst  of  this  Babel  of 
sounds,  the  sabia — sweetest  of  the  Southern  feathered  tribes  of 
song  and  peer  of  the  Northern  thrush  and  the  mocking-bird — 
pours  out  his  hearty,  mellow  praises  from  a  lady's  window  by  the 
side  of  a  whitewashed  church. 

No  market-scene  can  anywhere  be  more  various,  checkered,  and 
interesting  than  at  Pemambuco,  in  the  busy  sugar-season.  Before 
meridian,  the  actors  have  changed,  and  others  have  taken  their 
places.  The  black  ganhadores,  naked  to  the  waist,  with  sugar-bags 
on  their  heads,  hurry  from  the  sugar-warehouses  to  the  lighters, 
at  full  trot,  in  exact  pace  to  their  own  boisterous  music. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Brazil  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar; 
but  it  is  on  the  sea-coast  from  Campos  to  the  sixth  degree  of  south 
latitude  that  it  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.    The  export 
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of  sugar  ftt>m  Pemambuco  is  annually  increasing;  and  its  produc- 
tion is  flourishing  under  the  improved  machinery  introduced  by 
the  brothers  De  Momay.  In  1821  this  province  produced  20,000,000 
pounds;  in  1853  the  total  was  140;000,000  pounds.  The  whole 
number  of  pounds  exported  ftt>m  Brazil  in  1855  was  254,765,504| 
of  which  we  purchased  to  the  amount  of  more  than  one  half  a 
million  of  dollars. 

The  ordinary  price  at  Pemambuco  is  about  three  cents  per  pound 
for  brown  and  five  cents  for  pure  white  sugar.  The  clayed  or  white 
sugars  are  exported  to  Sweden  and  the  United  States:  much  of  the 
brown  is  sent  to  the  Mediterranean :  the  consignments  to  England 
are  generally  put  up  for  "Cowes  and  a  market." 

Pemambuco  also  exports  more  than  6,000,000  pounds  of  cotton 
to  Liverpool.  This  cotton  is  of  a  good  quality,  and  fetches  a  higher 
price  than  the  generality  of  that  exported  from  the  United  States. 
To  the  Quakers  of  England  this  Brazilian  article  has  the  preference, 
because  it  is  mostly,  according  to  Friends  Candler  and  Burgess, 
raised  by  the  free  half-breeds  of  the  interior;  but  I  believe  that  there 
is  also  much  of  it  which  has  to  do  with  slave-labor.  Great  Britain 
imported  from  Brazil,  in  1856,  21,830,000  pounds  of  cotton.  I  need 
hardly  demand  pardon  of  the  general  reader  for  these  statistics. 
So  little  is  known  of  the  productiveness  of  Brazil  that  these 
figures  are  necessary  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  Empire. 

But  the  Brazilian  Mail-steamer  awaits  us.  We  bid  farewell  to 
our  friends,  and  soon  pass  on  one  side  the  little  fort  at  the  end 
of  the  reef,  and  on  the  other  the  rusty  cannons  of  old  Fort  do  Brum^ 
and  are  at  once  on  the  ocean.  At  the  same  time  a  hundred  jangadaSf 
or  catamarans,  sally  out  for  the  fishing-grounds  at  some  indefinite 
distance  frt>m  land, — ^ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  forty  miles.  These 
curious  crafts  are  each  composed  of  four  logs  of  cork-palm,  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  pinned  together,  with  a  plank  thmst  down 
between  them  for  keel  and  rudder,  and  a  broad,  brown  lateen 
tail,  made  from  fibrils,  affixed  to  a  rude  mast.  The  catamaran 
flies  like  the  wind,  and  the  clipper — swift  courser  of  the  sea — 
cannojb  outstrip  it.  The  fisherman,  with  breeches  rolled  up  to  his 
ihij^,  (for  every  wave  submerges  his  palm-logs,)  sits  securely 
on  a  pegged  stool:    occasionally  he  dips  up  the  brine  with  a 
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oaUbash  and  dashes  it  over  bis  sail.  Have  no  fear  fbr  tins  fhul 
ship-oarpentiy.  The  catamaran  will  re-enter  the  harbor  to-mor- 
row morning,  or,  at  farthest,  the  next  day  after^  laden  with  a 
cargo  of  most  extraordinary  fish, — pink-eyed,  ox-eyed,  and  fomt- 
eyed,  roand-shotddered,  Boman-nosed,  scaly  and  nnscaled;  and 
among  them  are  some  wearing  a  quantity  of  tails,  hairy  and 
tufted,  like  a  buflialo-bull's.  Only  once,  the  stoiy  goes,  a  cata> 
maran  was  run  down  at  night:  the  picked-up  owner  was  carried 
to  Baltimore,  to  return  at  length  and  find  his  inconscdaUe  widow 
solaced  by  a  new  marriage,  and  some  young  birds  in  the  fiunily 
nest  not  yet  old  enough  to  fly. 

Dr.  Kidder  once  performed  a  voyage  in  a  jangada  to  the  beautiful 
island  of  Itamaracd,  and  his  experience  shows  that  they  are  breezy, 
watery,  and  safe. 

A  minute  after  passing  Fortaleza  de  Brum,  a  last  sight  is  taken 
of  a  couple  of  HoUandish-looking  windmills;  and,  as  we  glide 
away  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Coooanut  Island,  lifting  up  its  forest 
of  green  feathers  against  the  clear  sunset-sky,  and  finally  nothing 
remains  but  the  rocky  pyramid  of  Olinda,  crowned  with  a  cross- 
bearing  church,  and,  beyond,  the  low  shores  that  stretch  away 
toward  Parahiba  do  Norte. 

There  is  an  utter  dissimilarity  in  the  geological  position  of  the 
provincial  capitals  of  Northern  Brazil.  But  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  in  the  heavy  stone-masonry  of  the  houses,  in  the  tones 
of  the  families  of  bells  that  inhabit  eveiy  church-turret,  in  the 
profound  sand  that  fills  the  streets,  and  in  the  twinkle  of  the 
eyes  and  the  thin  sallow  faces  of  the  male  inhabitants. 

The  little  island  of  ttamaracil,  which,  under  the  old  Dutch  Go- 
vernment, was  the  most  spirited  and  affluent  along  the  whole  coast, 
has  now  been  almost  lost  sight  of  in  geography,  and  has  been  de- 
graded firom  a  first  commercial  consequence  into  a  lean  and  beg- 
gared colony  of  fishermen  and  fVuit-raisers.  Parahiba,  the  capital 
of  Parahiba  do  Norte,  with  a  population  often  thousand,  is  situated 
upon  the  Parahiba  Biver,  some  ten  miles  fh>m  the  sea.  The  greeneiy 
of  both  shores  overhangs  the  narrow  river  so  closely  that  it  seems 
to  be  approached  through  a  cavern  of  verdure.  Bed  crabs  dose 
on  the  muddy  beaches,  and  countless  tribes  of  waders  industriously 
pick  up  a  living  at  eveiy  retreat  of  the  tide.    At  the  end  of  this 
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arched  aveiiiie  of  trees,  and  on  the  hill-eide  of  a  narrow  valley, 
whitewnehed  Farahiba  appears,  and,  as  our  steamer  draws  near, 
the  bells  of  a  cathedral  that  rises  above  it  BammoD  the  priests  to 
perform  the  solemn  offlcee  for  the  dead. 

Natal,  or  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  boilt  on  low 
lands  near  the  sea.  The  steamer  does  not  enter  it,  bat  lies  off  at 
an  anchorage  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Passengers,  with 
their  luggage,  are  delivered,  for  want  of  boats,  on  board  of  a 
Tivadons  raft  of  palm-logs  that  goes  hobbling  round  at  the  meny 
of  the  sea.  Each  wave  sweeps  its  whole  length  and  breadth.  Bn 
route  to  his  post  is  a  military  commandant,  just  assorted  and  di» 


charged  from  the  ruder  human  clay  of  the  steamer,  and  he  stands 
erect  on  the  float,  brilliant  in  attire  and  trappings,  and  made  more 
magnificent  by  his  top-boots,  which,  at  every  plunge,  fill  up  with 
water  from  the  briny  deep. 

Ceari  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  harbor:  it  is  only  a  road- 
stead. This  city  is  on  ground  comparatively  level,  and  but  few 
feet  higher  than  the  ocean.  The  bluff,  tall  mountains  of  Ibiapaba, 
four  or  five  miles  distant,  picturesque  as  the  shores  of  the  Hudson, 
and  visible  from  the  sea  for  a  hundred  miles,  (though  not  mailed 
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on  the  maps^)  form  a  beantifhl  background.  Their  sides  are  fretted 
with  coffee-plantations,  and,  under  the  glass,  their  profile  is  ser- 
rated with  feathery  palm-woods.  Here  the  style  of  landing  is 
very  different  from  that  at  Natal.  A  boat  tranf^i^jrts  the  pas- 
sengers to  the  verge  of  the  surf  that  always  breaks  on  the  shore. 
A  municipal  chair,  (paviola,)  large  enough  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  couple  of  beef-fed  aldermen,  is  borne  on  the  backs  of  four 
stout  slaves,  until  the  water  reaches  their  chins,  and  the  surf,  as 
they  advance,  passes  over  and  around  them.  In  the  swift  drift  of 
water  that  precedes  the  breakers,  the  chair  receives  the  precious 
freight  of  human  life  and  treasure,  and  is  carried  at  once,  through 
the  surf,  to  the  shore. 

Aracati,  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  and  Parahiba,  in  that  of 
Piauhy,  are  principally  cattle-marts.  There  is  an  equally  striking 
difference  in  the  productions  of  the  different  provinces.  Pemam- 
buco  and  Aracati  are  sugar-dealers;  Parahiba  exports  cotton  prind- 
pally.  Cear^  mingles  sugar  and  coffee,  and  is  eminently  reput- 
able for  its  beef  Parahiba  and  Piauhy  have  a  ruder  civilisation, 
and  accumulate  hides,  tallow,  and  beef,  and  gather  rice  on  the  low 
plains  along  the  rivers.  Maranham,  in  addition  to  its  large 
exports  of  cotton,  rice,  and  salt,  is  a  druggist,  collecting  many 
species  of  invigorating  roots,  barks,  and  balsams  in  its  woods. 
Pard  is  gratefully  known  to  the  world  for  its  cac^  and  caoutchouc 

There  is  a  difference,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  the  coasta.  After 
leaving  Olinda,  no  highlands  are  seen,  except  the  mountains  behind 
Ceard,  until  the  bluff  sand-hill  of  San  Marcos  is  turned  on  entering 
Maranham.  After  leaving  Parahiba  do  Norte,  the  eye  tires  of  the 
dreary  shores  and  hillocks  of  white  sand,  herbless  and  treeless, 
save  here  and  there  a  riband  of  green  cocoanuts  in  the  little 
valleys,  or  columnar  cacti  that  from  time  to  time  shoot  up  out 
of  the  unrelieved  desert  as  if  to  keep  note  of  its  utter  desola- 
tion. Though,  as  has  been  observed,  there  is  no  Sahara  in 
Brazil,  there  has  often  been  much  suffering  fh)m  drought  la 
this  portion  of  the  Empire.  As  seen  from  the  deck,  glistening 
sand  frequently  stretches  away  beyond  the  reach  of  sight.  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles.  This 
is  slowly  modified  as  the  voyage  extends  farther  north.  The  white 
sand-drifts  are,  at  long  intervals,  striped  with  vegetation ;  then  it 
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becomes  more  interapersed,  until  at  Maranham  the  whole  shore  is 
clothed  with  the  beanty,  brilliancy,  and  luxuriance  of  tropical 
growth,. 

The  sea-built  masoniy  of  the  reef  of  Femambuco  appears  at 
fi«quent  intervals  along  the  coast,  at  distances  varying  from  one 


hundred  to  one  thousand  yards  &om  sh«n.  At  CearA  alone  It 
seems  to  pass  under  the  land,  through  the  Bandy  point  of  Uacoripe. 
The  ocean,  with  its  low,  hoarse  voice  of  habitual  sorrow,  often 
breaks  over  it. 

Petitinga — a  triangle  of  green  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  desolation 
of  sand-hillocks — is  fomoas  for  the  tortoise-shell  (second  only  to 
that  of  the  South  Sea)  gathered  among  these  disrupted  rocks. 
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But  the  morality  of  the  hamlet  is  like  that  of  the  Bedouins.  Liegiti- 
mate  trade  is  sometimes  suspended  to  plunder  a  flour-vessel  whicdi 
has  been  driven  ashore  by  a  storm  and  the  currents.  Then  the 
whole  population  turn  salvors,  and  salvage  covers  the  cargo. 

The  point  of  the  coast  about  Cape  S.  Roque  is  dangerous  to 
vessels  making  their  way  close  to  the  shore,  in  consequence  of 
sunken  reefs  and  the  strong  current,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour,  that,  having  already  swept  across  the  ocean  from 
the  African  coast,  impinges  on  Brazil  not  for  from  Bahia,  and  is  then 
deflected  northwardly  till  it  passes  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  after 
which  it  continues  until  it  becomes  known  to  us  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 
This  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  attempting  a  landing  north  of  Cape 
S.  Boque,  because  then,  with  an  adversity  both  of  wind  and  cur- 
rent, it  is  difficult  to  turn  the  cape  without  standing  far  out  to  sea. 
Before  the  introduction  of  steamers,  news  from  Northern  Brazil  was 
sometimes  received  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  via  Europe.     Mr.  Southey 
mentions  the  case  of  a  vessel  sent  eastward  from  Maraiiham  in 
1656,  having  troops  on  board  for  some  special  emergency,  which, 
after  having  been  out  fifty  days, — a  time  long  enough  to  exhaust  her 
provisions, — ^found  it  necessary  to  put  back,  and  in  twelve  hours 
reached  the  port  she  had  left. 

Eight  degrees  of  latitude  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
coast  are  comprehended  between  Pemambuco  and  Pari  on  the 
Amazon.  The  climate  of  all  is  much  alike,  and  without  any 
appreciable  differences  on  account  of  seasons.  The  range  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  is  from  82°  to  90°,  scarcely  ever  indi- 
cating a  change  of  more  than  five  degrees.  So  equable,  indeed,  is 
the  temperature  of  the  northern  coast,  that  one  cannot  but  be 
astonished  at  witnessing  it  advance  slowly,  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  fh)m  82°  to  the  maximum,  then,  turning  and  tracing  its 
way  back,  to  the  minimum  with  equal  decorum.  But  the  quan- 
tity and  distribution  of  rain  are  very  unequal,  and  its  seasons 
vary  at  different  points  along  the  coast.  At  Pernambuco  the  rain 
continues  about  three  months  only,  and  falls  in  inconsiderable 
quantities,  while  at  Pard,  by  exact  observation,  less  than  sixty 
days  of  the  year  are  without  rain.  But  the  reader  must  not  ima- 
gine a  continuous  state  of  overhanging  clouds:  the  sun  is  seen  as 
often  as  at  New  York.    The  rainy  season  at  Pemambuco  is  nearly 
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ended  when  that  at  Marenham  begins.    At  thia  latter  point  the 
tropical  rain,  though  less  continnoaa  than  at  Pari,  is  established 
in  full  vigor.    Light  occasional  showers  inaugurate  its  approach. 
Every  day  invigorates  it,  till,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  in  a 
bright  sky,  blacli  clouds  rush  np  suddenly  from  every  point  of 
the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  bring  their  stores  together  in  an  angry 
shock,  accompanied  by  violent  lightning  and  thunder,  and  pour 
them  down  in  a  deluge  on  the  earth.     At  this  time,  although 
the  rain  sometimes  con- 
tinues incessantly  dur- 
ing the  day,  there  is  a 
usoal  periodicity  of  the 
showora,  at  ten  o'clock 
in    the    morning    and 
three  in  the  afternoon, 
— lasting  a  couple  of 
Iioare,  and  with  bright 
ekies  between.  So  great 
is  their  precision  that 
all    the    appointments 
of  the   day  are  made 
vith  reference  to  these 
Bhort  times  of  tempest. 
The    rainy  season    of 
Haranham     continues 
about  six  months,  and 
during  this  time  more 
rain  falls,  it  is  stated 
from  observation,  than, 
with  one  exception,  at 
any  other  place  on  the 

earth, — amounting  to  ^"^  i»»uctrt  «ur. 

two  hundred  and  thirty 

inches.  The  remainder  of  the  year  is  rainless.  Still,  vegetation 
does  not  droop.  Plants  have  in  themselves  the  power  of  adaptatioa 
to  great  differences  of  seasons,  and  borrow  and  absorb  the  trans- 
parent moisture  which  the  trade-wind  brings  ttom  the  sea,  thus 
maintaining  their  osual  rankness  of  growth. 
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And  now,  taming  fit>m  the  weather  to  something  more  stable, 
we  observe  that  the  city  of  San  Lniz  de  Maranham  ranks  as  the 
fourth  in  the  Empire,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  important 
province  of  the  same  name.  The  estaarj  upon  which  it  stands 
was  discovered  by  Pinzon  in  1500.  Though  Maranham  was  made  a 
captaincy  as  early  as  1580,  the  French,  in  1612,  were  the  first  to 
form  a  permanent  settlement,  and,  in  compliment  to  the  patron 
saint  and  the  royal  fiunily  of  France,  named  the  town  St.  Louis  wad 
the  bay  St.  Mary. 

The  territory  of  the  province  is  rather  uneven  in  its  surj&ce, 
although  it  has  not  a  single  range  of  mountains.  It  is  watered  by 
a  large  number  of  rivers,  both  great  and  small.  It  remains  to  a 
great  extent  covered  with  forests,  in  which  valuable  woods  and 
precious  drugs  are  abundant.  The  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  which  it  produces  in  vast  quantities.  Cotton 
thrives  much  more  than  the  sugarcane.  The  indigenous  fruits  are 
numerous  and  rich,  and  in  the  distant  interior  are  many  edible 
nuts,  among  which  none  is  more  curious  than  the  three^K>mered 
Brazil-nut  (Bertholetia  exceUa)  and  the  sapucaya,  {Lecythis  ollaria^ 
The  latter  is  a  capsule  or  nut  as  large  as  an  in^EUit's  head,  filled  with 
small,  oily,  eatable  grains.  With  this  capsule  pretty  vases  and 
sugar-bowls  are  often  made.  The  pineapples  and  bananas,  of 
several  species,  deserve  mention  for  especial  excellence.  Mineral 
riches  have  not  been  withheld  from  this  portion  of  the  globe.  Fine 
strata  of  old  red  sandstone  furnish  an  excellent  and  common 
material  for  building;  while  iron  and  lead  ores  and  antimony  have 
been  discovered,  although  they  have  not  yet  been  turned  to  public 
advantage.  Fish  abound  in  the  waters  of  the  province;  and  herds 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  multiply  rapidly  on  the  plantations  of 
the  interior. 

San  Luiz  de  Maranham  is  believed  to  be  better  built,  as  a  whole, 
than  any  other  city  of  Brazil.  It  exhibits  a  general  neatness  and 
an  air  of  enterprise  which  rarely  appears  in  the  other  towns  of  the 
Empire.  There  are,  moreover,  within  its  bounds  but  few  huts 
and  indifferent  houses.  None  of  the  churches  appear  unusually 
large  or  sumptuous,  but  many  of  the  private  dwellings  are  of  a 
superior  order.  The  style  of  construction  is  at  once  elegant  and 
durable.    The  walls  are  massive,  being  composed  of  stone  broken 
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fine  and  laid  in  cement.    Althosgh  the  town  does  not  oconpy  a 
large  extent  of  groundj  the   surface  it  covere   is  very  nneqnal. 
Its  site  extends  over  two  hills,  and,  conaequently,  a  valley.    Tlie 
rise  and  descent  in  the  streets  are 
in  Diany  places  very  abrupt.      Fe\r 

carriages  are  in  nse,  and,  in  accord-  .■"'"^  -- 

ance  with  this  ciTcamstance,  there  is 
only  one  good  carriage-road  in  the 
entire  vicinity.  That  road  loads  a 
short  distance  out  of  town.  The 
cadeira  is  but  little  known  here  as  a 
means  of  conveyance.  The  rede,  or 
hammock,  is  generally  used  as  a  means 
of  easy  locomotion.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, both  in  Uaranham  and  Pard, 
to  see  ladies  in  this  manner  taking 

their  paeeeio,  or  promenade.     Gentle-  __^. 

men  do   not  often   make   their  ap-  '  »"*■ 

pearance    in    public    in    this    style, 

although  it  is  generally  conceded  that  they  are  quite  fond  of 
swinging  in  their  hammocks  at  home. 

Hon.  John  U-  Petit,  who  resided  for  a  number  of  years  at  Ha- 
ranham,  has  kindly  furnished  me  a  few  of  his  full  notesj  and  hia 
descriptions  of  Maranham  are  so  fresh,  graphic,  and  full  of  life  that 
I  give  them  entire: — 

"The  Utenl  itreets,  cTOBaing  the  two  priDoipal  Uioronghfaree,  deBoeod  rkpid^ 
to  the  estuaries  on  esoh  side.  The  hesTj  r&iBs  dash  their  torrents  along  down  their 
paienents  and  eleuue  the  whole  dty.  FilUi  is  that  nade  impossible.  Qatbnt- 
eoilt  or  Breakback  Street  deeerres  its  name,  for  it  drops  down  abmptl;  like  » 
deeUritj. 

*'  Mj  flrst  landiDg  was  made  at  eremng,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ontponring  of  the 
dinraal  ndni.  Already  the  nm  was  ont,  and  the  olonda  were  half  dispersed  from 
the  Aj,  except  here  tad  there  a  fBw  remiining  fagitiTes,  hntasticallj  arranged, 
now  in  orags  and  monntain-steaps,  now  in  distant  harrest-landseapea,  now  in  lon^ 
blue  lakes,  with  sloping  shores  irf  green  and  orange. 

■>  But  the  prCTailLng  and  EDperabnndant  hnnldi^  at  this  season,  though  nnfelt 
and  obfioiulf  unseen,  is  jet  seen  in  its  effects.  Etoi;  thing  that  is  tonohed  is 
elainmj.  The  wet  season  is  the  green  age  of  monld.  And  jet  it  is  not  so  mneh  wet 
as  musty.  Mould  grows  on  erery  thing  that  pit*  it  a  plaoe  tot  reet  A  grease- 
spot  on  a  Eoat,  or  a  Miled  ooat-eollar,  beeomet  rerdaut  aft«r  a  night's  exposure. 
Albino  wakea  yon  to  t*ke  a  enp  of  coffee,  and  yan  sip  the  liquid  swinging  in  yonr 
hammoek,  Jnst  as  the  ntoraing  is  peeping  and  the  Teltret-breatted  wren  it  tinging 
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from  the  tall  crown  of  a  bread-fmit-tree  or  early  hnminiiig-birdB  are  siidung  neetar 
from  the  Yery  throats  of  the  red  pomegranate-flower.  Albino  then  improriaea  a 
lustre  on  your  boots.  But  yon  haye  hardly  sunk  down  in  yoor  hammock  and 
waked  up  again,  when— j»re«<o— your  boots  are  grown  oyer  with  a  green  regetahle 
nap,  an  antiquity-looking  mildew.  The  old  black,  reyered,  neat's-lemther  trunk, 
fellow-Yisitor  of  many  States,  and  the  acquaintance  of  many  custom-house  ex- 
plorers,— ^now  standing  modestly  back  by  the  wall  with  its  lid  uplifted,  as  thoo^ 
it  wished  everybody  to  look  in  and  see  its  Tery  heart, — ^under  the  noyel  inflaence,  is 
first  white,  then  brown,  then  yellowish,  and,  at  last,  green  in  an  apparent  old  age. 
But,  if  this  attract  remark,  it  is  only  for  a  moment ;  for  the  mould  perishes  at  the 
first  hot  breath  of  old  Sol, — suddenly  as  the  ephemera  that  Utcs  a  whole  life  and 
dies  in  crossing  a  sunbeam. 

«Maranham,  in  its  principal  streets,  is  buOt  of  compacted  stone-masoniy. 
Houses  are  usually  of  two,  three,  or  four  stories,  with  walls  of  two  and  a  lialf 
or  three  feet  in  thickness,  the  better  to  resist  attacks  of  external  heat.  Biaran- 
ham  is  nearly  a  finished  city ;  but  a  house  was  erected,  not  long  since,  in  the 
Street  St.  John.  A  train  of  asses  and  mules  brought  the  red,  femigineous  sand- 
stone—just landed  from  Bom-Fim — up  the  Palace  Square  in  panniers, — a  reluctant 
bUyc  compelling  them  from  behind.  The  lime  was  carried  in  baskets,  on  the  heads 
of  slayes,  from  the  opposite  sea-shore ;  while,  in  order  to  mix  the  mortnr,  women 
marched  up,  loaded  with  water-Jars,  from  the  abundant  fountain  behind  Praia 
Ciyii. 

««The  population  is  affluent.  The  residents  of  the  city  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
plantations  and  of  the  numerous  slaves  dwelling  on  the  fazendas  of  the  mainland. 
Factors  supervise  them  there,  and  the  annual  rents  are  paid  without  giving  the 
masters  any  trouble  in  going  after  them,  and  the  money  is  soon  wasted  in  the 
abundance — and,  sometimes,  the  dissipation— of  the  city. 

"With  such  ample  means,  the  children  of  its  burghers  are  very  well  educated  in 
the  more  brilliant  and  showy  and  less  practical  attainments  of  knowledge, — some- 
times at  home,  less  often  abroad.  Ladies  more  frequentiy  than  gentiemen  are  met 
with  who  have  learned  the  arts  of  pleasing  and  conquest  at  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and 
Paris.    This  superior  class  constitutes  a  social  realm  where  Roger  de  Goveriey 

might  live  happy. 

«  ««««««««« 

<*  Before  midnigjht,  the  streets  are  quiet  as  churchyards,  and  it  is  only  the  late 
walker  who  is  met  by  the  patrol  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder  and  a  bayonet  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  required  to  give  the  countersign ;  and,  answering,  it  is  likely,  with  a 
veiy  difficult  utterance,  Amigo^  which  means  that  he  is  a  particular  friend  of  the 
Emperor*s,  is  then  directed  to  move  on. 

**  Below  the  class  of  opulent  dtisens,  who  dwell  in  large  stone  houses  having 
balconies  at  all  their  windows  and  verandas  above,  that  shut  out  the  invasion  of 
the  sun,  first  in  rank  is  the  large  class  of  shopkeepers  and  artisans.  For  these, 
several  schools  exist.  The  city,  too,  abounds  in  charities.  It  has  its  home  of 
orphans,  its  house  of  foundlings,  a  house  of  lepers,  hospitals  for  tiie  nek,  and 
muericordias,  with  open  doors,  embracing  all  the  children  of  distress. 

**  The  Portuguese  make  an  important  element  of  the  population  in  all  the  cities. 
They  are  spirited,  ambitious,  self-reliant,  and  money-making.  They  do  not  create 
wealth,  but  acquire  It.  The  BrazUeiro  looks  on  them  with  habitual  aversion.  This 
had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  the  colonial  dependence  on  Portugal,  whoi  home* 
bred  courtiers  of  the  monarch  crowded  all  the  walks  of  ambition  in  Church  and 
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State,  to  the  exclasion  of  the  natiyes  of  the  colony.  The  GoTemment  then  was 
terribly  unjust  and  oppressiYe.  The  Portuguese  appointees  were  generally  in 
circumstances  of  decayed  fortune,  which  they  went  abroad  to  repair ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  eapUaniat  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  old  story  of  the  outrages  and  rapa- 
city of  the  Roman  proconsuls.  To  this  deep  cause  of  hatred  another  is  added,  in 
the  steady  flow  of  Portuguese  colonization  into  the  Empire,  monopolizing,  by  yigor 
and  ingenuity,  the  shopkeeping  and  the  more  skilful  mechanical  employments,  in 
which  a  Brazilian  rarely  appears.  Most  of  them  come  as  adrenturers  and  obtain 
competence,  many  of  them  affluence. 

**  A  Yessel  touches  in  Brazil,  loaded  with  Portugpiese  lads  bent  on  making  for- 
tunes. Each  has  a  large  chest,  capable  of  holding  a  whole  family.  At  a  custom- 
bouse  inspection,  two  of  the  boys  lift  up  the  huge  lid.  In  the  immense  cayem  to 
which  it  opens  are  seen  dispersed  a  shirt,  '  a  pair  of  socks,'  needles  and  thread, 
and,  in  addition,  the  adTcnturer's  stock  in  trade, — two  or  three  strings  of  Spanish 
onions.  In  ten  or  twelTC  years  the  boy  has  become  a  man,  and  embarks  his  chest 
again  to  return  to  Portugal.  But  now  he  has  it  strapped  with  ropes  to  keep  down 
the  cover.  Small  boxes  and  carpet-bags  cluster  around  it,  as  if  they  were  the 
old  chest's  children;  and  the  old  chest,  having  no  wings,  but  feeling  maternal, 
hovers  over  them  with  its  shadow.  And,  before  embarking,  the  indefatigable 
Portuguese  has  paid  duty  on  a  considerable  amount  of  specie.  Such  is  the 
facetious  and  somewhat  overdrawn  picture  by  which  the  BraziUiro8,  the  lineal 
descendants  of  a  common  ancestry,  solace  themselves  over  their  deadly  enemies 
the  Portuguese. 

'*The  class  of  Brazilians  proper — the  offspring  of  the  old  Portuguese  emigrant, 
—embracing  the  civil  functionary,  the  army  and  navy  officer,  the  priest,  and  the 
gentleman  of  the  city  and  the  country — forms  about  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Portugpiese  population,  in  number,  is  about  one-sixth.  Below  these 
are  the  varieties, — making  about  one-half  the  census, — the  negro,  mulatto, 
mestizo,  and  Indian.  The  wants  of  the  latter  are  few  and  cheap: — a  house 
floored  on  the  naked  earth,  palm-thatched  at  the  sides  and  overhead,  with 
hammocks  slung  diagonally  across  it  for  sitting  and  sleeping,  and  with  attire 
exceeding  Eve's  garden-dress  merely  by  a  shirt  or  pantaloons;  besides  these, 
the  sea  and  earth,  equally  bountiftil,  spread  their  tables  with  plenty.  But  indi- 
viduals of  one  class  easily  shift  into  another.  Genteel  persons  sometimes  get 
out  of  their  places  and  become  vagabonds;  while,  overcoming  the  slightest 
possible  obstacle  on  account  of  color,  exchanges  in  society  are  made,  as  every- 
where else,  by  some  in  subordinate  ranks  forcing  themselves  out  of  their  posi- 
tions upward. 

'*A  musical  furor  rages  like  the  dog-star.  Piano  and  harp  are  vocal  in  the 
parlors  and  saloons.  But  the  guitar — as  in  the  vine-covered  cottages  of  Portugal 
~-ia  a  joy  forever  in  all  the  households  of  the  poor ;  while  its  humbler  types — the 
banjo  and  marimba — are  an  equally  universal  property  of  the  black  and  all  his 
derivatives.  The  slave  that  goes  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  unshirted  vexes  it 
(the  marimba, — that  primitive  guitar)  in  the  soft  moonlight,  before  his  master's 
door,  in  the  presence  of  a  bevy  of  loitering  wenches,  on  whose  hearts,  as  a  second 
instmrnent,  he  plays, — taking  them  captive  by  the  sorcery  of  his  art  The 
melodies  of  the  North  American  plantations  (the  AfHcan-bom  airs  of  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  long  since  threadbare  in  the- United  States)  are,  like  the  smallpox,  con- 
tagious through  all  ranks  of  society.  A  dozen  negroes,  carrying  a  large  crockery- 
hogshead  slung  over  their  shonlderi  on  bamboos,  are  mourning,  in  minor  meloc^. 
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In  the  Street  8«Dt'  Ann^  from  behind  >  l&tliiMd 

ce  Idling  Bnamniii  not  to  cry.*    Aristoeratie  {Haaa* 

kre  lond  with  'Eook  d'ALtbkmn' 

with    much    mora  mosio    thaB 

I^T^  "Outside  Knd  inaide,  S-  L<Bt 

ia  k  Tery  loTible  city.  Good- 
temper,  eourtosy,  and  kindoeM 
Kie  ahnoet  nnifereBl-  Tbia  it 
ennfined  to  no  positioD  of  lib. 
A  ready,  oTerflowiog  hospitalitj 
weteomae  the  etnnger  »t  eTetj 

"It  is  Tcrj  pleamnt  tn  disw 
•  picture  of  Mannham  by  ne- 
OKiry,  with  the  bay,  dotted  aver 
with  little  islands  of  Terdnre 
broad  enough  in  some  pUcc* 
not  to  permit  you  to  see  the 
opposite  ehores,  folding  it  in 
the  embMce  of  iia  two  large 
eetukriei ;  itrange  fiahsrmen'f 
oraft.  picturesque  moittariat  and 
canoes,  lying  along  the  piaiaa ; 
dainty,  tall  cocoanuts  fringing 
Ute  profile  of  the  dty,  as  it 
'.  -^  ^  seems  to  be  thrown  oarale«Ij 

orer  the  sharp  ridge  that  ad- 
*ancee  into  the  bay ;  groTcs  of 

on  its  steep  sides;  a  redolenoe 

of  sweets  ^m  natiTe  flowera 

filling  the  air ;   occasional  miranta  pretentiously  stretcbLng  up  aboxe  the  general 

perspective  of  red  tiles;   and  the  loll  tower  of  the  cathedral  and  the  poputoni 

turrets  of  scores  of  churches  pushing  their  ronnded  pinnacles  into  the  sky. 

"  'Swallows,'  says  Dr.  JohuHon,  *  certainly  sleep  all  winter.    A  non^r  of  then 


■  The  wide  dimuloii  of  tbi  UKallfd  "  ElhlapUD  KrJodlH''  oT  tha  DDllad  StUa  li  •ImoM  inendlbk. 
Tn  1640.  kt  one  o'clock  la  the  tuoTdlDg,  I  wu  rlLllDg  tfom  Cbarlng  Cron  to  the  Semr  Mt  td  LondoB, 
uidhfvd  ■  inrtj  of  jroaag  EDgllnhinaD  ringing^  fet  tbe  top  of  th«1r  rolcH,  ''Oh,  Stuapaah  \*  Jfcc.  Ohm^ 
In  pudng  OTtr  the  Qlorii  Hill.  U  Uo  de  Jueln,  I  caught  the  wM  of  lbs  nnu  tam,  wtilsfa  m  bftat 
pOTliJTrilpd  bj  one  of  the  InnuUfl  of  %  Bnxillmn  cotlAgo.    Bui  the  moat  anexpected  Inat.  Id  IU«  putt- 
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conglobnlate  together  by  flying  round  and  round,  and  then,  all  in  a  heap,  throw 
themselves  under  water  and  lie  in  the  bed  of  a  river/  The  first  greeting  at  Maran- 
ham  to  the  April  visitor  is  the  dear  old  friend  the  swallow.  He  builds  his  house 
under  the  tiled  eaves.  It  haunts  church-spires  in  myriads,  as  though  a  religious 
bird.  As  the  sun  goes  down  and  shines  with  diminished  beams,  and  until  he 
finally  sinks  to  rest,  far  up  in  the  sky  little  flocks  of  swallows  are  seen  wheeling  in 
giant  circumferences.  Sometimes  their  enemy  the  vulture,  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
evening,  is  up  there  with  his  family,  airing,  after  a  day  spent  shamefully  among  car- 
casses. Then  squadrons  of  swallows  muster  and  drive  him  ftom  those  azure  fields. 
Now  they  disport  themselves  along  the  earth,  now  flit  on  lazy  wing  above  the  house- 
tops, or  pick  a  zigzag  way  along  the  airy  avenues,  among  the  groves  of  palm  and 
figs  and  oranges,  or  dart  away,  swift  and  unerring  as  an  arrow,  after  some  gay 
butterfly,  from  which— as  riches  cannot  shield  from  death — hb  velvet  bosom  and 
painted  wings  cannot  buy  him  escape.  A  half-dozen  weeks  hence,  the  swallow  that 
sits  at  the  margin  of  that  red  tile,  teaching  her  young,  with  affectionate  art,  to  fly, 
may,  under  Northern  skies,  at  home,  skim  above  the  fragrant  olover-meadows  or 
yellow  harvests,  or  through  the  blossoming  orchard  or  butternut-clump,  or  lave  her 
white  bosom  in  the  little  lake,  or  sweep  along  the  hill,  chasing  the  shadow  of  a 
lazy  cloud.  Thus  are  the  swallows  delightfully  occupied  during  our  cold  winter, 
and  when  the  time  to  migrate  arrives  they  gather  in  countless  hosts  on  all  the 
house-tops,  preparatory  to  their  long  journey,  to  proclaim,  with  other  harbingers, 
to  Northern  lands,  still  brown  with  the  hues  of  annual  death,  that  light-footed 
Spring  is  coming  with  a  power  of  resurre<ition.  Choicest  of  the  gifts  with  which 
man  mitigates  his  lot  is  the  physical  charm  of  all  beauteous  nature,  its  mute  yet 
divinely-speaking  flowers,  and  its  happy  birds,  harmonious  with  more  than  choral 
sweetness. 

**The  sight  of  the  pretty  white  village  of  Alcantara,  of  five  or  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  a  half-dozen  miles  distant  across  the  bay,  makes  one  vnsh  to  visit 
the  mainland.  Alcantara  is  noted  for  the  production  of  salt,  gathered,  as  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  from  natural  pools  supplied  with  water  fW>m  the 
ocean  at  the  recurrence  of  the  spring-tides.  A  few  miles  farther  up  the  coast  is 
the  village  of  Guimaraens,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  abounding  in  cotton,  rice,  and 
mandioca. 

'*The  twin-bays  of  San  Marks  and  San  Jos^  immediately  behind  the  island 
of  Maranham,  are  reached  from  the  interior  of  the  province  by  several  rivers — the 
Pindar€,  the  Mearim,  and  the  Itapicurfi — hardly  more  considerable  than  the 
Mohawk  or  the  Upper  Wabash.  As  Alcantara  invites  you  to  its  shores,  these 
rivers  tempt  you  to  ascend  their  mangrove-lined  banks  to  their  sources. 

"The  mangrove-tree  is  present  along  all  the  tide- water  of 'Northern  Brazil, 
and  at  high-water  is  standing  io  it  at  mid-waist,  only  its  branches,  sea-green 
leaves,  and  a  few  white  blossoms  above  it.  Behind  it,  on  the  high  shore,  are  lines 
of  towering  palms.  Vegetable  propriety  is  outraged  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
mangrove  grows.  From  its  shaft,  a  half-dozen  inches  in  diameter  and  a  half- 
dozen  feet  high,  it  puts  forth  horizontal  branches.  These,  in  turn,  drop  down 
suckers,  that  become  rooted  into  the  mud  and  soon  attain  the  size  of  the  parent 
stem;  and  these,  in  turn,  send  out  other  branches  and  drop  other  stems,  till 
the  tree  has  grown  into  a  large  framework,  and  so  strengthens  itself  against  the 
tempests.  In  its  deep  shadows,  where  no  human  foot  intrudes,  the  teriearia 
—the  woodcock  of  the  tropics— fearlessly  leads  abroad  its  young.  Upon  the 
roots  oysters  cling,  and,  at  low-water,  present  the  curious  spectacle  of  bivalves 
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DD  trees.      The  mangTOTe  eoDtuns,  in  great  abunduuM,   th«   piindple 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  ooneocted  eilruil,  iiu;  become  a,  -ralvmhie  utidt 


The  montaria  referred  to  ie  thus  described  hy  Sr.  Eidder : — 
*'  In  the  liTcr,  in  froat  of  the  VarBdonra,  a  respectable  collectiaD  of  mercbairt- 
Tessels  may  gtmerallj  be  seen  at  aiiahor.    Nooe  of  the  water-craft,  hovcTer,  ^>pear 
mort  pictnreaqoa  tlian  does  the  montaria, — a  species  of  flat-boat  oaed  mach  on 


theM  Wftl«rs.  In  tiie  first  one  which  I  saw,  I  connled  ten  Indians  paddltng  it 
rapidly  against  the  tide.  Tbey  each  hold  a  puddle,  about  the  sJie  and  shape  of  an 
OTal  spade,  perpend iculnrlj  in  both  hands,  and,  all  sUiking  at  once  into  the  water, 
gaTe  the  boat  great  momenlnm."  i 

We  now  bid  adieu  to  the  clean,  the  gaj,  the  hoepitable  city  of         I 
San  Lniz,  and  steam  for  Par^.  I 


CHAPTBE  XXVL 

XAOHiriOKNCE  Of  HATUBI  IN  TBI  BRAZILIAN  NORTH — TBI  OITT  Of  PARjC — TBI 
BNTRANCI  or  TBI  AMAXON — TBR  flRST  PR0TB8TANT  8BRM0N  ON  TBBSB  WATERS 
— ^PARALLEL  TO  TBB  BLAOK-BOLB  OF  CALCUTTA — EFFECTS  OF  STBAM-NAYIGATION 
— mPROYBMBNTS  IN  PARX — THE  CANOA  —  BATBINQ  AND  MARKET  SCENES  — 
PRODUCE   OF  PARjC — INDIA-RUBBER  —  PARX    SBOES — THE    AM  AEON    RIVER  —  MR. 

Wallace's  explorations — tbb   taca  marina — cetacea  of  the  amazon — 
turtle-egg    butter — indian    arcbert  —  brazilian    birds  and  insects  — 

TISIT     to     rice-mills     near     PARX — JOURNEY      TBROUGB     TBB     FOREST — TBB 

paranbse    bisbop's    suspicions    of   dr.  kidder  —  state    of    religion    at 
parX. 

We  rapidly  steam  over  the  fbur  hundred  miles  between  Maran- 
ham  and  Pard,  and  we  have  reached  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Korth, — the  maritime  border  of  that  vast  basin  which 
contains  an  area  equal  to  that  of  two-thirds  of  Europe.  We  are 
about  entering  upon  a  region  the  most  wonderful  in  its  nature, — 
where  every  object  is  upon  the  grandest  scale.  The  mightiest 
river  of  the  world  rises  in  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Western 
continent  and  flows  for  thousands  of  miles  through  forests  unparal- 
leled in  beauty,  extent,  and  productiveness.  Here  the  Victoria 
Begia,  the  giant  of  Flora's  kingdom,  nestles  on  the  bosom  of  the 
shady  pools,  or  reposes  on  the  still  waters  that  are  shielded  by  some 
verdant  peninsula  from  the  rushing  waves  of  the  never-ceasing 
flood  that  pours  from  the  Andes.  Millions  of  the  most  brilliant- 
plumaged  birds  and  insects,  curious  quadrupeds  and  reptiles,  in- 
habit this  almost  terra  incognita.  Perhaps  no  region  of  our  globe 
possessing  such  wonders  has  been  so  easy  of  access  and  so  little 
explored.  We  are,  however,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change :  steam 
is  doing  its  legitimate  work,  and  the  present  generation  may  not 
live  to  see  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  like  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
teeming  with  millions,  but  there  will  be  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

its  vast  resources.    Much  that  is  visionary  has  been  written  con- 
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coming  the  '^ mighty  Orellana;"   and  those  who  are  expecting  to 
behold  its  fertile  shores  a  half-centuiy  hence  filled  with  a  thrifty 
population  and  smiling  under  civilization  are  doubtless  doomed 
to  disappointment.    And,  while  Southern  Brazil  will  ever  be  the 
fit  field  of  enterprise  for  the  European  and  Korth  American^  stiU, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wallace — 
the  most  thorough  explorer  of  the  Amazon  Valley — is  strictly  trae 
when  he  says,  ''For  richness  of  vegetable  production  and  fertility 
of  soil  it  is  unequalled  on  the  globe,  and  offers  to  our  notice  a 
natural   region  capable  of    supporting  a  greater  population  and 
supplying  it  more  completely  with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  than  others  of  equal  extent.'' 

Amazonia  should  have  a  volume  to  itself;  but  this  work  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  notices  of  this  portion  of  the  Empire 
of  Brazil,  which  has  always  excited  a  deep  interest  on  both 
continents. 

The  city  of  Belem,  or  Pari,  is  usually  the  point  of  departure  for 
those  visiting  the  Amazonian  region  from  the  East.  There  was 
formerly  a  land  and  water  route  from  Haranham  to  Pard,  which 
has  now  been  abandoned :  according  to  Mr.  Southey,  it  used  to  be 
performed  by  canoes  passing  through  the  continent,  and  coasting 
around  not  less  than  thirty-two  bays,  many  of  them  so  large  that 
sight  cannot  span  them.  These  bays  are  connected  by  a  labyrinth 
of  streams  and  waters,  so  that  the  voyage  may  be  greatly  short- 
ened by  ascending  one  river  with  the  flow,  crossing  to  another,  and 
descending  with  the  ebb.  The  distance  thus  circuitously  measured 
is  about  three  hundred  leagues,  and  may  be  traversed  in  thirty 
days.    Dr.  Kidder  says, — 

'*I  met  with  one  indiTidaal  who  had  in  early  life  pMsed  through  tlus  inland 
passage  in  a  maoh  more  direct  course,  his  Toyage  occupying  only  fourteen  days.  It 
was  at  that  golden  era  when  Indian  labor  was  plen^  and  coi^  be  secured  at  four 
cents  per  day.  Some  years  after,  the  same  individual  wished  to  perform  this 
Toyage,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  it,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  canoe-men  to  serre 
him  cTen  at  fifty  cents  per  day.  He  entertained  the  most  delighted  recoUectiona 
of  the  route,  exhibiting  as  it  did  the  glories  of  nature  in  all  their  pristine  loYelinees. 
Nothing  interrupted  the  security  of  the  traTeller,  and  nothing  disturbed  the  silence 
of  those  syWan  retreats  saye  the  chattering  of  monkeys  or  the  carolling  of  birds. 
The  silrer  expanse  of  waters,  and  the  magnificent  foliage  of  tropical  forests,  taller 
than  the  world  elsewhere  contains,  and  so  dense  as  almost  to  exclude  the  lif^t  of  the 
sun,  combined  to  impress  the  mind  with  inexpressible  g^randeur. 

**  The  canoes  were  drawn  up  on  shore  eyery  night  when  refreshment  and  repose 
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were  desired,  &nd  tfaa  ikilftil  Indiuu,  in  a  fsw  momeDtB,  could  Monre  *niffiei«Q( 
g*im«  for  the  snbBiBtenee  of  the  party.  Thns  the  Tojag*  wsi  prosecatod  with  little 
htigne  and  iritli  ererj  diTeraian." 

In  some  portions  of  Brazil  where  there  are  bo  many  streams  to 
be  crossed,  ferry-boats,  on  some  occasions,  were  formerly  extem- 
porized. An  oz-hide  was  the  principal  material  for  the  construc- 
tion, and  a  slave  was  the  roeanB  of  propulsion. 


Far^  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which,  some  con- 
tend, is  but  a  continuation  of  the  Tocantins,  and  not  one  of  the 
months  of  the  Amazoo.  Mr.  Wallace  inclines  to  the  former,  bat 
general  belief  to  the  latter,  opinion. 

During  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  and  owing  to  the  strong 
currents,  which  force  the  fresh  water  &r  out  to  sea,  the  entrance 
of  the  Para  River  is  sometimes  both  difficult  and  dangerouB. 
My  colleague  thns  describes  his  experience: — 

"  We  entered  this  month  of  the  Anuion  at  ■  fortantta  jonetnre.  Tbe  weather 
vaa  10  clear  that  we  disdiwtly  eaw  the  breaken  on  both  the  Tigoea  and  Bragania 
banki,  and  the  tide  had  jnit  conuncnced  flowing  npward.  For  nearlj  an  honr  we 
Eootd  cbeerre,  just  ahead,  the  conflict  of  tlie  ascending  and  descending  waters. 
Tioall;,  the  might;  foree  of  the  ocean  predominated,  and  the  onrrent  of  the  riTCr 
seemed  to  recoil  before  it. 

"  This  phenomenoa  ie  called,  fh>m  its  aboriginal  lume,  pororoea,  and  gires  eha- 
lacter  to  the  naTigatioa  of  the  Amaion  for  handreds  of  miles.  No  salling-eraft  can 
descend  the  riTcr  while  the  tide  ia  mnning  np.  Hence,  both  in  ascending  and 
deacentUog,  dislancei  are  measured  b;  tides.     For  instance.  Pari  ia  three  tides 
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from  tbe«ooean,  and  a  small  Teasel  enteriog  with  the  flood  most  lie  at  anchor 
two  ebb-tides  before  she  can  reach  the  city.  Canoes  are  sometimes  endangered  in 
the  commotion  caused  by  the  pororoca,  and  hence  they  generally,  in  anticipation, 
lie  to  in  certain  places  called  eiperoM  or  resting-places,  where  the  water  is  known 
to  be  but  little  agitated.  Most  of  the  Tessels  nsed  in  the  commerce  of  the  Upper 
Amazon  are  constmcted  with  reference  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  navigation,  being 
designed  for  floating  on  the  corrent  rather  than  for  sailing  before  the  wind,  although 
their  sails  may  often  be  made  serviceable. 

**  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  in  the  Amason  are  obserred  with  regularity  fire 
hundred  miles  above  the  mouth,  at  the  town  of  Obidos.  The  pororoca  is  much 
more  violent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  of  Mang6,  where  the  mouth  is  wider 
and  the  current  becomes  more  shallow. 

**  As  we  passed  up  the  great  river,  the  color  of  the  water  changed  from  the  dai^ 
hue  of  the  ocean  we  had  left  to  a  light  green,  and  afterward,  by  degrees,  to  a  muddy 
yellow.  We  were  barely  in  sight  of  the  southeastern  bank  of  the  river ;  and,  aiter 
we  had  ascended  more  than  forty  miles,  the  island  of  Mar^6  began  to  be  visible  on 
the  opposite  side.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  approached  nearer  the  contin^it, 
and  the  shore  was  seen  to  be  uniformly  level  and  densely  covered  with  mangrove- 
thickets.  The  only  village  distinctly  seen  was  CoUares,  which  our  commander. 
Captain  Hayden,  had  captured  during  the  revolution.  The  whole  day  we  were 
borne  along  by  the  combined  force  of  steam  and  wind,  but  the  tide  was  part  of  the 
time  against  us.  At  evening  a  clear  full  moon  shed  down  from  an  unclouded  sky 
new  splendor  upon  a  scene  already  sublime.  A  most  fragrant  breeze  firom  the  land 
became  more  and  more  perceptible  as  the  river  narrowed.  Two  boats  were  the 
only  craft  we  saw  during  the  whole  ascent.  Finally,  we  came  alongside  the  Forte 
da  Barra,  two  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Belem,  and  were  hailed  as  we  passed. 
The  lights  of  the  town,  and  of  vessels  in  front  of  it,  then  became  visible.  We 
described  a  semicircle  around  the  harbor,  passing  between  two  vessels-of-war,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  at  ten  o'clock. 

**  The  towers  of  the  cathedral,  of  the  palace,  and  of  several  churches,  were  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  moonlight 

**  The  second  day  after  our  arrival  was  the  Sabbath,  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  Captain  H.  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  hold  a  Bethel  service  on  board  the 
Maranhense  steamer.  Some  American  seamen  were  present,  and  several  persons 
came  from  the  shore.  These,  together  with  the  ship's  company,  formed  an  audience 
to  whom  I  announced  the  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Making  allowance  for 
the  circumstance  of  a  public  packet  just  clear  of  her  passengers  and  the  same 
night  going  to  sea  with  another  supply,  the  occasion  was  very  favorable  for  divine 
service,  and  I  felt  truly  gprateful  for  the  opportunity — ^probably  the  first  ever  eigoyed 
by  any  Protestant  minister— of  attempting  to  preach  Jesus  and  the  resurrection 
upon  the  wide  waters  of  the  Amazon.  I  held  similar  services  at  Pari  on  seven  suc- 
ceeding Sabbaths, — once  on  board  an  American  vessel  in  port,  and  at  other  times  in 
the  private  house  of  a  friend. 

*<  The  location  of  Par&,  or  the  city  of  Belem,  is  in  1^  28^  8.  latitude  and  48^  ^ 
W.  longitude.  Its  site  occupies  an  elevated  point  of  land  on  the  southeastern 
bank  of  the  Par&  River,  the  most  important  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  This  city  is 
eighty  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  may  be  seen  from  a  long  distance  down  the  river. 
It  has  a  very  imposing  appearance  when  approached  ftom  that  direction.  Its 
anchorage  is  very  good,  formed  by  an  abrupt  curve  in  the  stream,  and  admits  vessds 
of  the  largest  draft     The  great  island  of  MaraJtS  forms  the  opposite  bank,  twenty 
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miles  distant,  bnt  is  wholly  obscured  ftrom  sight  bj  interrening  and  smaller 
islands. 

**  The  general  appearance  of  Par&  corresponds  to  that  of  most  Brazilian  towns, 
presenting  an  array  of  whitened  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs.  The  plan  on  which  it  is 
laid  ont  is  not  deficient  in  either  regularity  or  taste.  It  possesses  a  number  of  public 
squares,  and  the  streets,  though  not  wide,  are  well  paved,  or  rather  macadamized. 
The  proportion  of  large,  well-built  houses  is  respectable,  although  the  back-streets 
are  mostly  filled  with  those  that  are  diminutiTe  in  size  and  indifferent  in  con- 
struotion. 

**  The  style  of  dwelling-houses  is  peculiar,  but  well  adapted  to  the  climate.  A 
wide  yeranda  is  an  essential  portion  of  every  habitation.  It  sometimes  extends 
quite  around  the  outside  of  the  building,  while  a  similar  construction  prevails  on 
at  least  three  sides  of  a  spacious  area  within.  A  part  of  the  inner  veranda,  or  a 
room  connected  with  it,  serves  as  the  dining-room,  and  is  almost  invariably  airy  and 
pleasant  The  front-rooms  only  are  ceiled,  save  in  the  highest  and  most  expensive 
edifices.  Latticed  windows  are  more  common  than  glass,  but  some  houses  are  fur- 
nished with  both,  although  preference  is  always  given  to  the  former  in  the  dry  sea- 
son. Instead  of  small,  dark,  and  unventilated  alcoves  and  sweltering  beds  for 
Bleeping,  they  have  suspension-hooks  arranged  for  swinging  hammocks  across  the 
comers  of  all  the  largo  rooms,  and  transversely  along  the  entire  sweep  of  the 
verandas.  Some  dwellings  contain  fixtures  of  this  sort  for  swinging  up  fifty  or 
sixty  persons  every  night  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience. 

'*The  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1885  are  still  very  apparent  in  Par&.  Almost 
every  street  shows  a  greater  or  less  number  of  houses  battered  with  bulled  or 
cannon-shot.  Some  were  but  slightly  defaced,  others  were  nearly  destroyed.  Of 
the  latter,  some  have  been  repaired,  others  abandoned.  The  S.  Antonio  Convent 
was  much  exposed  to  the  cannonading,  and  bears  many  marks  of  shot  in  its  walls. 
One  of  the  missiles  was  so  unlucky  as  to  destroy  an  image  perched  in  a  lofty  niche 
on  the  front  of  the  convent'' 

This  revolution  was  one  of  the  most  successful  on  record^ 
where  the  aborigines,  guided  by  white  leaders,  nearly  regained 
their  power,  and  for  a  time  held  in  subjection  the  European 
descendants.  Par^,  though  now  prosperous,  has  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  the  check  to  its  progress  which  has  been  the 
heritage  of  many  revolts. 

The  traveller,  on  entering  this  city,  is  struck  with  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  people.  The  regularly-descended  Portugaese 
and  Africans  do  not,  indeed,  differ  from  their  brethren  in  other 
parts;  but  they  are  comparatively  few  here,  while  the  Indian  race 
predominates.  The  aboriginals  of  Brazil  may  here  be  seen  both  in 
pure  blood  and  in  every  possible  degree  of  intermixture  with  both 
blacks  and  whites.  They  occupy  every  station  in  society,  and 
may  be  seen  as  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  the  sailor,  the  sol- 
dier, the  priest,  and  the  slave.  In  the  last-named  condition  they 
excited  most  my  attention  and  sympathy.    The  thought  of  slavery 
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is  always  revolting  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  whether  it  be  considered 
as  forced  upon  the  black,  the  white,  or  the  red  man.  Bat  there 
has  been  a  fatality  connected  with  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians, 
extending  both  to  their  captors  and  to  themselves,  which  invests 
their  servitude  with  peculiar  horrors. 

Nearly  all  the  revolutions  that  have  occurred  at  Para  are 
directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  the  spirit  of  revenge  with  which 
the  bloody  expeditions  of  the  early  slave-hunters  are  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  natives  and  mixed  bloods  throughout  the  country. 
The  Brazilian  revolution  in  this  part  of  the  Empire  was  attended 
with  greater  horrors  than  in  any  other  province. 

When  the  independence  of  the  country  was  declared,  Para  was 
for  a  time  held  by  the  Portuguese  authorities.  On  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Cochrane  at  Maranham,  he  despatched  one  of  his  officers, 
(Captain  Grenfell,)  with  a  brig-of-war,  to  take  possession  of  Para. 
This  officer  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  which,  although  success- 
ful, was  little  more  creditable  to  his  bravery  than  his  integrity. 

Having  arrived  near  the  city,  he  summoned  the  place  to  surren- 
der, asserting  that  Lord  Cochrane  was  at  anchor  below,  and,  in 
case  of  opposition,  would  enforce  his  authority  with  a  vengeance. 
Intimidated  by  this  threat,  the  city  hastened  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  throne  of  Dom  Pedro  I.,  and  Grenfell  managed  to  have 
obnoxious  individuals  expelled  before  his  deceit  was  found  out. 
Opposition,  however,  soon  sprang  up :  a  party  was  organized 
with  the  intent  of  deposing  the  provincial  junta.  The  latter, 
of  course,  claimed  the  protection  of  Grenfell.  He  immediately 
landed  with  his  men,  and,  joining  the  troops  of  the  authorities, 
easily  succeeded  in  quelling  the  insurrection.  A  large  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  five  ringleaders  in  the  revolt  were  shot 
in  the  public  square.  Thence  returning  on  board,  he  received,  the 
same  evening,  an  order  from  the  president  of  the  junta  to  prepare 
a  vessel  large  enough  to  hold  two  hundred  prisoners.  A  ship  of 
six  hundred  tons'  burden  was  accordingly  selected.  It  afterward 
appeared  that  the  number  of  prisoners  actually  sent  on  board  by 
the  president  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-three.  These  men,  in 
the  absence  of  Captain  Grenfell,  were  forced  into  the  small  hold 
of  the  prison-ship,  and  placed  under  a  guard  of  fifteen  Brazilian 
soldiers. 
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<*  Crowded  until  almost  miable  to  breathe,  and  Buffering  alike  ftrom  heat  and 
thirst,  the  poor  wretohes  attempted  to  force  their  way  on  deck,  but  were  repulsed 
by  the  guard,  who,  after  firing  upon  them  and  fastening  down  the  hatchway,  threw 
a  piece  of  ordnance  across  it  and  effectually  debarred  all  egress.  The  stifling  sensa- 
tion caused  by  this  exclusion  of  air  droTO  the  suffering  crowd  to  utter  madness,  and 
many  are  said  to  ha^e  lacerated  and  mangled  each  other  in  the  most  horrible  man- 
ner. .  Suffocation,  with  all  its  agonies,  succeeded.  The  aged  and  the  young,  the 
strong  and  feeble,  the  assailant  and  his  antagonist,  all  sank  down  exhausted  and 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  In  the  hope  of  alleriating  their  sufferings,  a  stream  of 
water  was  at  length  directed  into  the  hold,  and  toward  morning  the  tumult  abated, 
but  from  a  cause  which  had  not  been  anticipated.  Of  all  the  two  hundred  and  flf^- 
three,  four  only  were  found  alive,  who  had  escaped  destruction  by  concealing  them- 
selyes  behind  a  water-butt" — Armitage,  vol.  iL  p.  108. 

This  dreadfiil  scene  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  history,  or  finds 
its  parallel  alone  in  the  black-hole  of  Calcutta.  Its  only  mitigation 
consisted  in  its  having  been  caused  by  carelessness  and  ignorance, 
without  "intent  to  kill."  It  has,  however,  but  too  much  affinity 
with  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  taken  and  confined  at  the  same 
place  in  th^  subsequent  civil  revolutions.  Yast  numbers  of  these 
unhappy  men  were  crowded  into  the  prison  of  the  city  and  of  the 
fort,  where  they  were  kept,  without  hope  of  release,  until  death 
set  them  free.  Besides,  a  prison-ship,  called  the  Xin  Xin,  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Dr.  Kidder  has  estimated  that  not 
less  than  three  thousand  had  died  on  board  that  one  vessel  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  years.  My  colleague  thus  speaks  of  the  last 
great  revolt  at  Pari : — 

**  The  disorders  that  broke  out  at  Par6  in  1886  were  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
They  first  commenced  among  the  troops.  The  soldiera  on  guard  at  the  palace 
seised  an  opportunity  fk^orable  to  their  designs,  and  on  the  7th  of  January  simul- 
taneously assassinated  the  president  of  the  prorince,  the  eommaader^at-arms,  and 
the  port-captain.  A  sergeant,  by  the  name  of  Gomei,  assumed  the  command,  and 
oommaneed  an  hidiseriminate  slaughter  of  the  Portuguese  residents.  After  twenty 
or  thirty  reputable  shc^keepers  had  been  killed,  ^eee  insurgents  proceeded  to 
Hberate  about  fifty  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Felix  Antonio  Glemoito  Malcher, 
an  indlTidual  who  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  prorisional  junta  at  the  time 
<tf  <}renfe]l*s  iuTasion,  but  who  was  subsequently  arrested  as  the  instigator  of  a 
rebellion  at  the  Rio  Aoari.  This  Blalcher  was  now  proclaimed  president,  and  a 
dedaration  against  receiTing  any  president  firom  Rio  until  the  minority  of  Dom 
Pedro  II.  was  formally  made. 

'*No  houses  were  broken  open  on  this  oocasion.  Order  was  soon  restored,  and 
thmgs  remained  quiet  tiU  the  19th  of  February.  At  this  time,  Francisco  Pedro 
Yinagre,  the  new  commander-at-arms,  haring  heard  that  he  was  to  be  arrested  for 
some  cause,  called  out  the  soldiers  and  populace  to  attack  the  president  Malcher 
ahnt  himself  up  in  the  Castello  fort  and  attempted  to  defend  himself.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  two  hundred  men  were  killed  and  the  president  captured. 
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He  was  sent  to  the  fort  at  the  Barra,  below  the  city,  as  if  to  be  imprisoned,  bit 
was  murdered  on  the  way,  nndoabtedly  by  the  orders  of  Vinagre,  who  was  now 
supreme. 

**  On  the  12th  of  May  an  attempt  was  made,  onder  the  constitntional  rice^re- 
sident,  Senhor  Corrfta,  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  by  landing  troops  from  a 
squadron  of  thirteen  yessels-of-war.  Tlds  attempt  was  repulsed,  and  the  TesMls 
dropped  down  the  river.  Soon  after,  a  new  president  (Senhor  Bodriguex)  arriTed 
ftrom  Rio.  On  the  24th*of  June  he  landed  with  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
troops,  the  insurgents  having  retired  toward  the  interior.  Disorders  still  continued 
in  the  province,  and,  on  the  14th  of  August,  a  body  of  Indians,  led  on  by  Vinagre 
and  others,  suddenly  descended  upon  the  capital.  They  obtained  possession  of  the 
city  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  whites.  The  citizens  were 
obliged  to  defend  themselves'  as  they  best  could.  Vinagre  fell  in  the  midst  of  a 
street-skirmish.  An  English  and  a  French  vessel-of-war,  lying  in  the  harbor,  sent 
on  shore  a  body  of  marines,  but  soon  withdrew  them  on  account  of  the  pusillani- 
mous conduct  of  the  president. 

**  The  Indians  commenced  firing  upon  the  palace  from  the  highest  houses  of  whidi 
they  could  get  possession,  and  M*tillery  from  the  palace  attempted  to  return  the 
fire.     The  president,  however,  soon  withdrew  and  abandoned  the  city  to  destmo- 
tion.     Many  families  succeeded  in  escaping  on  board  vessels  in  the  harbor,  bat 
many  others  fell  victims  to  rapine  and  murder.     Edurado,  the  principal  leader  after 
the  death  of  Vinagre,  endeavored  to  protect  the  property  of  foreigners,  and,  to  s<Miie 
extent,  succeeded :  nevertheless,  as  fast  as  possible,  the  foreign  residents  vrithdrew 
from  the  city,  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  to  escape  with  their  lives.     The 
period  that  ensued  might  with  propriety  be  called  the  reign  of  terror.     But  it 
not  long  a  quiet  reign.    Disorders  broke  out  among  the  rebels,  and  mutual 
nations  became  common.     Business  was  effectually  broken  up,  and  the  city  was 
as  fast  as  possible  reverting  to  a  wilderness.     Tall  grass  grew  up  in  the  streets, 
and  the  houses  rapidly  decayed.    The  state  of  the  entire  provittoe  became  similar. 
Anarchy  prevailed  throughout  its  vast  domains.     Only  a  single  town  of  the  Upper 
Amazon  maintained  its  integrity  to  the  Empire.     Lawlessness  and  violence  became 
the  order  of  the  day.    Plantations  were  burned,  the  slaves  and  the  cattle  were 
killed,  and  in  some  large  districts  not  a  white  person  was  allowed  to  survive. 

**  In  May  of  the  following  year.  General  Andrte  arrived  as  a  new  president  frtua 
the  Imperial  Government  and  forced  his  way  into  the  capital  He  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and,  by  means  of  great  firmness  and  severity,  succeeded  in  restoring 
order  to  the  province.  It  was,  however,  at  the  cost  of  much  blood  and  many  lives. 
He  was  accused  of  tyranny  and  inhumanity  in  his  course  toward  the  rebels  and 
prisoners;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  case  were  great,  and  ftimished  apologies. 
One  of  the  most  disgraceful  things  charged  upon  him  and  his  officers  was  the  abuse 
made  of  their  authority  in  plundering  innocent  citizens,  and  also  In  voluntarily 
protracting  the  war  so  that  their  selfish  ends  might  be  advanced.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  waste  of  life,  the  ruin  of  property,  and  the  declension  of  morals,  were  all  com- 
bined and  lamentably  continued ;  and  yet  in  this  state  of  things  we  see  nothing  but 
the  fruits  of  that  violence  and  injury  which,  fh>m  the  first  colonisation  of  Pari  by 
the  Portuguese,  had  been  practised  against  the  despised  Indians. 

**In  addition  to  the  more  direct  consequences  of  the  disorders,  the  salubrity 
of  the  country  and  of  the  city  itself  fearfully  deteriorated.  The  rapid  growth  and 
the  equally  rapid  decay  of  vegetable  matter  on  the  spots  from  which  years  of  culti- 
vation had  banished  it  brought  on  epidemics  and  other  fSatsl  diseases,  which  sw^ 
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oiF  handredfl  of  the  people  that  surriYed  the  wars.     Thos,  one  of  the  richest  and 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth  was  nearly  desolated. 

**  Until  1848  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  Par&  reooTored.  Nothing,  indeed, 
bat  the  extraordinary  and  spontaneous  fertility  of  the  whole  region  has  enabled 
the  proTince,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to  reclaim  its  business-relations.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  natural  beaudes  so  profusely  exhibited  at  Par4, — reminding 
one,  at  CTery  step  and  at  every  glance,  of  the  glorious  munificence  of  the  Creator, 
— there  are  but  few  places  which  suggest  sadder  reflections  upon  the  wickedness 
and  misery  of  man.  Until  within  a  few  years,  we  can  scarcely  point  to  a  bright 
spot  in  its  history.  During  the  early  periods  that  succeeded  its  settlement  by 
Europeans,  a  continual  crusade  was  carried  on  against  the  aboriginals  of  the  soil, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  senritude.  In  vain  were  the  reason- 
ing and  power  of  the  Jesuits  arrayed  in  opposition  to  this  course.  In  Tain  was 
African  slavery  introduced  as  its  substitute.  The  cruel  and  sanguinary  purposes 
of  the  Portuguese  were  perseyered  in.  An  innocent  and  inoffensiye  people  were 
pursued  and  hunted  down  in  their  own  forests  like  beasts  of  prey.  Thus,  iniquity 
triumphed ;  but  a  terrible  retribution  followed.  The  foul  passions  which  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  persecution  of  the  Indians  were  equally  malerolent  when  excited 
against  each  other  by  the  common  jealousies  and  differences  of  life.  For  a  long 
time  preyious  to  the  outbreak  of  1886,  assassinations  had  been  the  order  of  the 
day.  Scarcely  a  night  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less.  No  man's 
life  was  secure.  Reyenge  rioted  in  blood.  This  was  too  much  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  period,  but  at  Par&  worse  than  elsewhere.  Then 
followed  the  dreadful  scenes  already  described,  in  which  the  long-degraded  and 
down-trodden  Indians,  headed  by  fSftctious  and  intriguing  men,  gained  the  ascend- 
ency in  turn  and  droye  the  white  population  into  exile." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Brazil  was  the  first  country  of  South 
America,  and  perhaps,  for  an  Empire  so  vast,  the  first  in  the  world, 
to  bind  her  provinces  together  by  steam-navigation.  Pard  is  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  this  wise  measure.  The  great  old  Convent 
of  S.  Antonio  has  but  few  monks,  and  recently  the  greater  portion 
of  its  spacious  grounds  has  been  sold  to  the  Amazon  Navigation 
Company,  (a  Brazilian  association.)  This  company  is  now  erecting 
on  or  near  these  grounds  the  large  workshops,  coal-depots,  wharves, 
Slc  so  essential  to  the  proper  prosecution  of  their  various  and  ex- 
tended steam-interests.  The  Custom-House  was  formerly  a  huge 
ecdosiastical  building,  and  the  barracks  of  the  standing  army  once 
belonged  to  the  order  of  Carmelites.  A  great  number  of  new 
houses  have  been  recently  erected  from  the  Custom-House  to  the 
Castello  fort,  and  an  extensive  pier  has  been  constructed  where 
formerly  there  were  no  facilities  for  landing  except  that  which  the 
beach  afforded.  The  streets  were,  a  few  years  since,  in  a  wretched 
state ;  but  from  the  date  of  the  regular  steamers  on  the  Amazon  (1858) 
there  has  been  a  vast  improvement.    Nearly  all  are  macadamized^ 
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and  are  well  lighted  by  oamphene.  Formeriy  the  rede  and  the 
most  antiquated  Portnguese  vehicles  were  the  only  means  of  land- 
conveyance  in  Pard.  Mr.  Henderson  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
recent  information)  says  that  there  are  now  nearly  fifty  coaches^ 
(of  Newark  and  Boston  mannfactitre,)  which  are  at  the  command 
of  citizens  or  visitors ;  and  on  Sunday  particularly  are  they  most 
busily  occupied  in  plying  between  Pard  and  Nazar^  at  the  modest 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  each  passenger.  The  ladies  formerly  made 
their  calls  and  visits  by  being  carried  in  a  hammock:  they  noTv  ride 
behind  a  pair  of  handsome  grays.  A  few  years  only  have  elapsed 
since  nearly  all  the  water  was  carried  in  truly  Oriental  style,  and 
the  following  beautiM  description  of  Dr.  Eidder  is  still  most 
accurate  so  for  as  nature  is  concerned;  but  in  regard  to  the  -w-ater- 
carriers  the  picturesque  is  diminishing^  while  the  convenient  is 
gaining : — 

"  The  evening  and  morning  scenes  that  may  be  enjoyed  atPar4  are  indes^bably 
beautifViL     At  night  all  is  still,  save  the  occasional  rustling  of  a  balmy  breeie ;  and 
the  imagination  must  be  yivid  that  can  picture  to  itself  more  loTcliness  tiian  is  ex- 
hibited when  the  moon  walks  forth  in  her  splendor.     The  dark  luxuriant  foliage^ 
crowning  hundreds  of  spreading  trees,  is  burnished  with  a  mellow  lustre  too  ex- 
quisite for  words  to  portray ;  while  the  waving  plumes  of  numerous  palm-^-ees, 
l^ancing  their  reflections  downward  upon  the  beholder,  add  to  the  oharms  of  the 
scenery.    The  opening  blossoms  of  many  fruit-trees  and  humbler  flowers  load  the 
lur  with  a  fragrance  which  is  none  the  less  grateful  from  not  being  mingled,  as  in 
some  of  the  larger  towns,  with  offensive  effluvia.    The  blandness  of  the  evening  air 
is  in  delightftil  c<mtra8t  to  the  rigors  of  the  noonday  son,  and  an  ocoa^nal  breeM 
invigorates  the  system  after  either  the  confinement  or  the  exposure  of  the  day. 
Although  in  the  course  of  the  night  there  falls  a  copious  dew,  yet  so  balmy  and 
healthful  is  the  atmosphere  that  there  is  no  dread  of  exposing  to  it  the  most  deB- 
oate  constitution.    This  is  the  climate  that  of  all  others  I  would  seek  as  a  rdief  to 
enfeebled  health,  and  especially  for  pectoral  affections. 

**  A  morning  scene  is  scarcely  inferior  in  effect.  I  sometimes  went  out  to  eigoy 
it  long  before  the  nuld  radiance  ci  the  moon  was  lost  in  the  more  powerfVil  beans 
of  the  king  of  day,  who  at  his  appointed  time  rose  through  a  brief  twilight  and 
hastened  on  his  effulgent  course  through  the  doudless  ether.  The  Brasilians  are 
generally  early  risers,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  their  towns  generally  the 
foreign  houses  are  those  latest  opened  for  business.  Nevertheless,  there  are  f^ 
who  walk  abroad  for  the  pleasure  or  exercise  of  walking.  Almost  the  only  persona 
met  in  my  morning  walks  at  Par&  were  the  negroes  and  Indians,  in  countless  num- 
bers, going  with  earthen  jars  upon  their  heads  for  water. 

**  There  is  no  artificial  fountain  in  the  whole  city.  The  only  sonroe  of  drinking 
water  is  a  spring  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  Jars  of  this  water  are  sometimes 
carried  around  on  horseback  for  sale,  to  accommodate  those  who  do  not  keep  a  largo 
supply  of  servants.  A  few  wells  in  the  suburbs,  together  with  the  omrent  of  the 
river,  ftimish  water  for  washing  and  similar  poipoees." 
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Though  a  few  tottering  and  almost  skeleton  horses  may  still  be 
seen  staggering  under  the  load  of  four  water-jars,  a  better  day  has 
dawned  upon  Par^  The  introduction  of  more  than  two  hundred 
water-carts,  drawn  each  by  a  single  ox,  is  an  event  to  be  chronicled 
as  an  advance  in  civilization,  and  shows  as  much  improvement  as 
macadamized  streets  and  modem  carriages.  The  Brazilian  is  far 
more  flexible  than  the  Portuguese.  A  few  years  ago,  a  benevolent 
citizen  of  the  United  States  endeavored,  at  his  own  cost,  to  furnish 
the  peasantry  of  some  of  the  Portuguese  islands  with  suitable  and 
civilized  carts  instead  of  the  inconvenient  clumsy  vehicles  which 
they  and  their  fathers  before  them  had  been  using  for  centuries. 
His  b^ievolent  enterprise  was  entirely  frustrated,  for  they  would 
not  give  up  their  antiquated  ox-killing  carts.  In  1856,  Portugal 
was  the  only  division  of  Europe,  excepting  Turkey,  that  did  not 
possess  a  railway.  The  water-carts  of  Pard  are  similar  in  shape 
to  that  depicted  on  page  175. 

While  the  city  fronts  upon  the  river,  its  rear  is  skirted  by  a 
shaded  walk  whose  equal  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Brazil.  The 
Estrada  das  Mangabeiras  is  a  highway  extending  from  near  the 
Marine  Arsenal  on  the  river  side  to  the  Largo  da  Polvora  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  city.  It  is  intersected  by  avenues  lead- 
ing from  the  Palace  Square  and  the  Largo  do  Quartel.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  mangabeira-trees  with  which  it  is  densely 
shaded  on  either  side.  The  bark  of  these  shade-trees  is  of  a  light 
grayish  color,  regularly  striped  with  green;  their  product  is  a 
coarse  cotton  that  may  be  used  for  several  purposes :  their  appear- 
ance is  at  once  neat  and  majestic. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  old  Convent — ^now  the  Hospital^-of  S. 
Jose,  a  botanical  garden  was  laid  out  in  1797;  but  it  was  neglected, 
and  finally  abandoned  during  the  troublous  times  of  1823  and  '85. 

In  1854,  during  the  presidency  of  the  distinguished  and  talented 
Sebasti^  do  Bego  Barros,  formerly  Minister  of  War,  the  site  for 
a  new  botanical  garden  was  laid  out  farther  from  the  city  and  on 
a  fiir  more  extensive  scale.  He  sent  to  Europe  and  procured  five 
or  six  skilfhl  professional  gardeners,  who  designed  a  handsome 
plan  for  the  new  works,  which  will  doubtless  soon  be  prosecuted 
to  completion. 

Beyond  the  actual  precincts  of  the  city,  one  may  instantly  bury 
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himself  in  a  dense  forest  and  become  shut  ont  from  eveiy  indica- 
tion of  the  near  residence  of  man. 

The  coolness  of  these  silent  shades  is  always  inviting,  but  the 
stranger  must  beware  lest  he  loses  his  way  and  thus  be  subjected 
to  many  annoyances  and  difficulties.  Formerly  there  were  many 
stories  told  of  persons  who  became  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of 
these  thickets,  and,  though  but  a  short  distance  off,  were  utterly 
unable  to  find  their  way  back  to  town.  Several  persons  are 
believed  to  have  perished  in  this  manner. 

All  important  i)Osts  throughout  the  town  are  regularly  guarded, 
and  whoever  approaches  after  eight  o'clock  at  night  is  hailed  with 
a  harsh,  indistinct  call : — "  Queni  vai  Idf"  (Who  goes  there  ?)  The 
proper  answer  is,  ^'Amigo/*  (A  friend,) — ^which  many  contract  to  a 
swinish  grunt.  To  this  the  condescending  permission,  '^Pas9a 
largo!"  is  generally  retorted  by  the  soldier,  and  the  person  goes  by. 

My  colleague,  in  giving  his  experience  at  ParA,  thus  writes : — 

**  As  my  lodgings  were  opposite  the  trem,  or  military  arsenal,  my  ears  became 
Tery  familiar  with  these  exclamations,  which  were  Tociferated  the  whole  night  long. 
Not  only  these,  but  the  piercing  scream,  *Am  armatP  which  resounded  erery  hour 
when  guard  was  relieyed,  and  the  blowing  of  a  horn  at  flrequent  interrals, — ua, 
for  example,  at  Atc  Maria,  when  all  the  soldiers  doff  their  caps  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin, — formed  no  small  annoyance,  at  least  during  hours  allotted  to  repose. 
Another  peculiar  custom  of  Par&  is  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  discharge  of 
rockets  at  a  yery  early  hour  of  the  morning.  I  sometimes  heard  it  at  four  o'clock, 
and  with  much  regularity  at  five. 

**  Few  objects  at  Par&  attract  more  attention  fh>m  the  stranger  than  the  fashion- 
able craft  of  the  river.  Vessels  of  aU  sizes — ^from  that  of  a  sloop  down  to  a  shallop 
— are  called  cano<u.  Few  canoes  proper,  howerer,  are  in  use.  The  monieBia^  seen 
and  described  at  Maranham,  is  yery  common  in  the  harbor. 

'<  The  large  canoaa^  made  for  freighting  on  the  riyer,'  appear  constructed  for  any 
thing  else  rather  than  water-craft.  Both  stem  and  stem  are  square.  The  huU 
towers  up  out  of  the  water  like  that  of  a  Chinese  junk.  Oyer  the  quarter-deck  is 
constructed  a  species  of  awning,  or  round-house,  generally  made  of  thatch,  to  pro- 
tect the  navigator  against  the  sun  by  day  and  the  dew  by  night,  and,  it  also  may 
be  added,  against  the  moon ;  for  the  Paraenses  are  very  superstitious  in  regard 
to  the  silyer  beams  of  Luna.  Sometimes  a  similar  round-house  is  constructed 
over  the  bows,  giving  something  like  homogeneity  to  the  appearance  of  the  vesseL 
This  arrangement  renders  it  necessary  to  have  a  staging  or  spar-deck  rigged  up,  on 
which  to  perform  the  labors  of  navigation.  The  steersman  generally  sits  perched 
upon  the  roof  of  the  after  round-house.  The  idea  continually  disturbing  my  mind 
while  beholding  these  eanoat  was,  that,  being  so  top-heavy,  they  were  liable  to  over- 
set, as  they  most  inevitably  would  if  exposed  to  a  gale  of  wind.  They  are  thought, 
however,  to  answer  very  well  their  purpose  of  floating  upon  the  tide.  Moreover, 
one  special  advantage  of  the  round-house  is  that  it  furnishes  room  for  the  swinging 
of  hammocks,  and  thus  saves  the  canoe-men  the  trouble  of  going  on  shore  to  sus- 
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p«nd  tham  on  the  Irvae.  Hr.  Mkwo  lajt  thkt,  in  desoending  the  Anuioo,  h«  pUBed 
»  mu>  who  h*d  moored  hu  canoe  vhUe  he  fuMned  hit  bed  upon  aome  brtachM 
of  K  tTM  overhsoging  the  water  and  took  a  nap  I 


"The  sti«el  running  parallel  to  the  riiei-  and  eouoecting  wilb  Ibc  several  land- 
ing! U  that  in  which  the  comnicrcial  business  of  the  place  is  principally  transaoted. 
At  certain  honra  of  the  day  it  presonts  a  Tery  liyelj  appearance. 

^■Vatioas  objecta  and  cnstoms  are  ohserred  at  Pari  that  appear  altngethvr  pecn- 
Uar  to  the  place.  In  one  section  of  the  city,  when  animals  are  slaughtered  for 
market,  vast  DumtMra  of  Tullures  are  obserred  perched  upon  the  trees  or  wheeling 
luilj  through  the  ur.  Along  the  margin  of  the  riTer,  both  morning  and  evening, 
great  nomheni  of  people  ma;  be  seen  bathing.  No  ceremoniee  are  obserred  at  these 
Jtay  neoeasai^,  and  no  doubt  very  agreeable,  ablutions.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— belonging  to  the  lower  classes  as  a  matter  of  eonree — may  be  seen  at  the 
lame  moment  diring,  plnnging,  and  swimming  in  different  directions. 

"There  is  generally  a  crowd  of  cauoes  aronnd  Ponta  da  Pedra,  the  principal 
lMiding-p)aC«.  Theee,  together  with  the  crowd  of  Indinna  bngiiy  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  eanvenring  in  the  mingled  dialects  of  the  Amaion,  are  peculiar  to  Pari.  Here 
may  be  seen  cai^oea  of  Braiil-nuts,  cac&o,  vanilla,  annatlo,  Banaparilla,  cinnamon, 
tapioca,  balsam  of  copaiba  Ln  pots,  aoane  dried  Bsb  in  packages,  and  baitketa 
of  fhiita,  in  infinite  Tariety,  bolb  green  and  dry.  Here  are  also  parrots,  macaws, 
and  some  other  birds  of  gorgeona  plumage,  and  occasionally  monkeys  and  serpents, 
tt^ether  with  gum-elastic  shoea,  which  are  generally  brought  lo  market  suapended 
on  long  poles  to  prorent  their  coming  in  oontact  with  eaeh  other.  These  formerly 
aniTed  in  immense  qoantities  ;  but  now  the  '  India-rubber*  is  mostly  conveyed  to 
market  in  the  shape  of  small  slaha. 

"The  {ndiganoas  prodooe  of  the  protiooe  of  Pari  Is  immense  in  quantity  and 
of  great  Talne.     If  tiie  peopl*  wen  ooly  tDdattrions  in  eollecting  what  nalore  fur> 
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nishes  so  bonntifiiUy  to  their  huids,  thej  could  not  aroid  htmg  rich.  If  oitcr- 
prising  cultivation  were  added  to  that  degree  of  industry,  there  is  no  limit  to  tiM 
vegetable  wealth  which  might  be  drawn  tram  this  treasnre-hoose  of  nature. 

**Rice,  cotton,  sagar,  and  hides  are  exported  in  small  quantities,  and  are  pftH 
duced  by  the  ordinary  methods.  The  trade  in  gum-elastic,  cacio,  sarsaparillay 
cloTCB,  uruc6,  and  Braxil-nuts,  is  more  peculiar. 

«  The  use  of  the  caoutchouc  or  gum-elastic  was  learned  from  the  Omaguaa, — 
a  tribe  of  Braiilian  Indians.  These  saTages  used  it  in  the  form  of  bottles  and 
syringes :  (hence  the  name  syringe-tree.)  It  was  their  custom  to  present  a  bottle 
of  it  to  eyery  guest  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  their  feasts.  The  Portuguese  aettleis 
in  Pari  were  the  first  who  profited  by  turning  it  to  other  uses,  conyerting  it  into 
shoes,  boots,  hats,  and  garments.  It  was  found  to  be  specially  senriceable  in  a 
country  so  much  exposed  to  rains  and  floods.  But  of  late  the  improTements  in  its 
manufacture  haye  vastly  extended  its  uses  and  made  it  essential  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  whole  enlightened  world.  The  aboriginal  name  of  this  substance 
was  cahuehu,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  nearly  preserred  in  the  word  eaouUMoue, 
At  Par4  it  is  now  generally  called  tyrmga^  and  sometimes  bcrrmeka.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Sipkilla  elattiea, — a  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of  eighty  and  some- 
times one  hundred  feet.  It  generally  runs  up  quite  erect,  for^  or  fifty  feet,  without 
branches.  Its  top  is  spreading,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  thick  and  glossy  foliage. 
On  the  slightest  incision  the  gum  exudes,  having  at  first  the  appearance  of  thick, 
yellow  cream. 

**  The  trees  are  generally  tapped  in  the  morning,  and  about  a  gill  of  the  fluid  is 
collected  from  one  incision  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  is  caught  in  small  caps 
of  clay,  moulded  for  the  purpose  with  the  hand.  These  are  emptied,  when  ftiU, 
into  a  jar.  No  sooner  b  this  gum  collected  than  it  is  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Forms  of  various  kinds,  representing  shoes,  bottles,  toys,  &c.,  are  in  readiness, 
made  of  clay. 

**When  the  rough  shoes  of  Par&  are  manufactured,  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  to 
have  wooden  lasts.  These  are  first  coated  with  clay,  so  as  to  be  easily  withdrawn. 
A  handle  is  affixed  to  the  last  for  the  convenience  of  working.  The  fiuid  is  poured 
over  the  form,  and  a  thin  coating  immediately  adheres  to  the  clay.  The  next  move- 
ment is  to  expose  the  gum  to  the  action  of  smoke.  The  substance  ignited  for  this 
purpose  is  the  firuit  of  the  imiMoy-palm.  This  ftunigation  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  drying  the  gum  and  of  giving  it  a  darker  color.  When  one  coating  is  sufficiently 
hardened,  another  is  added  and  smoked  in  turn.  Thus,  any  thickness  can  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  seldom  that  a  shoe  receives  more  than  a  doxen  coats.  The  work, 
when  formed,  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  For  a  day  or  two  it  remains  soft  enough  to 
receive  permanent  impressions.  During  this  time  the  shoes  are  figured  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  operatives,  by  the  use  of  a  style  or  pointed  stick.  They  retain 
their  yellowish  color  for  some  time  after  the  lasts  are  taken  out  and  they  are  con- 
sidered ready  for  market  Indeed,  they  are  usually  sold  when  the  gum  is  so  fresh 
that  the  pieces  require  to  be  kept  apart :  hence,  pairs  of  shoes  are  generally  tied 
together  and  suspended  on  long  poles.  They  may  be  seen  daily  at  Pari,  suspended 
over  the  decks  of  the  canoes  that  come  down  the  river  and  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
men  who  deliver  them  to  the  merchants.  Those  who  buy  the  shoes  for  exportation 
commonly  stuff  them  with  dried  grass  to  preserve  their  extension.  Various  persons 
living  in  the  suburbs  of  Pari  collect  the  caoutchouc  and  manufacture  it  on  a  smiU 
scale.  But  it  is  from  the  surrounding  forest-country,  where  the  people  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  this  business,  that  the  market  is  chiefly  supplied.    The  gua 
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m*7  b«  gktharad  dming  the  entlra  j«tr ;  Imt  it  U  mora  McUy  oolleetod  knd  nan 
aanioBibla  doling  the  dry  mmoii.  Th«  monthi  of  Mvi  June.  Jal;.  tnd  Angoft 
ar«  Bpeoiallj  dsrotad  to  iU  praparation.  Beatde*  grett  qoMititiM  of  tU*  Balwtuw« 
irhigh  1wt«  Pui  in  other  fortni,  then  have  been  exported  for  tome  ^ewa  pest 
aboDt  IliTM  hundred  thonsuid  pain  of  gom-eUstia  shoes  uDOallj.  There  are, 
howeTsr,  eome  ohangei  in  tiie  form  of  its  exportation ;  and  a  few  TOaie  ago  a  patent 
wBi  taken  oat,  bjr  an  Amerioan  in  Braiil,  eorerii^  an  inTenlion  for  exporting 
oaoat«hoao  in  a  liqnid  form.  The  Amatooian  region  now  snppliea,  and  probablj 
will  long  oontinne  to  mpplj,  in  a  great  degree,  the  present  and  the  rapidlj- 
increanng  demand  for  this  material.  SeTaral  other  Ireea — most  of  them  belonging 
to  the  tribe  f^Wiiocts— produoe  a  similar  gnm ;  but  none  Of  them  is  likel;  to 
enter  into  eompelition  with  the  India-mbber  tree  of  Park 


u  in  the  proiince,  called  the  maaaarandllba,  jielda 
a  while  seoretion,  which  eo  resembles  milk  that  it  is  mnch  prised  for  an  aliment. 
It  forms,  when  coagalatad,  a  species  of  plaster,  which  is  deemed  Tsluable.  The 
trees  yield  the  Snid  in  great  profosioo.  Their  botanioal  oharaoter  has  nerer  been 
propni;  inTcetigated.  It  ha*  been  said  that  the  juios  of  the  India-mbber  tree  ii 
also  sometimes  jised  as  milk,  and  that  the  negroes  and  Indians  who  work  in  its 
preparation  are  said  In  be  fond  of  drinking  it ;  but  a  jonsg  Udf  who  drank  it  at 
Pari  died  from  the  effects  of  the  eoagi^atlon  in  her  itonaeh. 

"The  annato  or  nrooA  Is  aaolher  Taloable  prodoctioD  of  Pari.  This  Is  a  wdl- 
known  cotoring-matler  of  an  orange  dje.  It  is  a  prodnct  of  the  tree  Icnown  to 
botanists  as  the  Biza  erMina.  This  tree  grows  ordinarily  to  about  the  elie  and 
form  of  the  qnince-trea,  and  exhibits  oloiters  of  red  and  white  flowers.  Its  eoloring- 
msttar  wm  extanairelj  need  b;  the  aboriginals  at  the  period  of  iUjwo*ery.  By 
meant  of  it  they  formed  Tariooa  kinds  of  paint,  and  were  fond  of  besmearing  the 
whole  rarfaee  of  Uieir  bodies  with  it 
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'*  The  preparation  need  in  commerce  is  the  oily  pnlp  of  the  seed,  which  is  ndM 
off  and  then  left  to  ferment  After  fermentation  it  is  rolled  into  cakes  wei^iing 
firom  two  to  three  pounds,  and  in  this  form  is  ei^rted.  Cacio — the  snbstanM 
from  which  chocolate  is  prepared — is  a  common  and  Talnable  production  of  Ptri. 
It  is  made  ftrom  the  seeds  of  the  Theobrowut  caedo,  represented  on  page  629. 

**  It  would  be  an  interesting  although  an  almost  endless  task  to  inyestigate  tbo 
botany  of  the  Amason.  Laurels  are  yet  to  be  won  in  this  field  of  science ;  and  it 
muEt  be  set  down  as  by  no  means  complimentary  to  American  botanists  that  tkej 
have  not  entered  it  as  competitors.  I  hare  often  heard  of  Bnrchell  as  having  rt- 
sided  some  time  at  Par&;  but  I  apprehend  that  he  was,  at  the  period  of  his  Tistti 
too  far  advanced  in  years  to  do  ftdl  justice  either  to  his  own  reputation  or  to  th« 
interminable  field  here  spread  before  him." 

The  most  thorough  exploration  of  the  Amazon  has  been  by  an 
Englishman; — ^Mr.  Alfred  K.  Wallace,  whose  attention  was  directed 
to  Northern  Brazil  by  Mr.  Edwards's  little  book,  "A  Voyage  up  the 
Amazon."     With  the  enthusiasm  known  only  to  the  naturalist,  he 
entered  upon  this  almost  untrodden  field  in  1848,  and,  after  de- 
voting himself  to  the  study  of  the  strange  and  beautiful  objects 
which  abound  in  the  remotest  portions  of  the  interior,  in  1852  he 
gave  up  his  wandering  and  romantic  life  among  the  almost  unknown 
aborigines,  and  returned  to  England  laden  with  Flora's  richest 
spoils.    But,  alas  I  the  burning  of  the  ship  on  his  homeward  voyage 
not  only  caused  the  loss  of  his  entire  collection,  but  for  many  days 
his  life  was  exposed  in  an  open  boat  upon  the  broad  Atlantic.   Not- 
withstanding the  great  loss  of  materials, — ^which  every  naturalist 
and  traveller  can  fully  appreciate, — ^he  prepared  on  Northern  Brazil 
the  two  most  interesting  volumes  extant.    He  went  not  to  study 
the  government  and  the  people,  but  the  Indians,  forests,  flowers, 
birds,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  Amazonia.    Whoever  wishes  a  fresh 
and  reliable  book  on  nature  can  turn  to  Mr.  Wallace  with  a  surety 
that  he  will  find  in  the  "Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and 
Rio  Negro"  a  deeply-interesting  book  for  general  reading,  and  in 
the  "  Palms  of  the  Amazon"  a  little  volume  which  the  naturalist 
will  count  among  his  best  treasures. 

The  waters  of  the  great  river  are  scarcely  less  productive  than 
the  soil  of  its  banks.  Innumerable  species  of  fish  and  amphibioos 
animals  abound  in  it.  Several  large  kinds  of  fish  ai*e  salted  and 
dried  for  use.  But  the  commerce  in  this  article  of  food  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  coast.  Owing  to  the  style  of  preparation,  or  to 
the  coarse  quality  of  the  fish,  foreigners  set  no  value  upon  it.    The 
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most  remarkable  inhabitant  of  these  waters  is  the  vaca  marinaf 
commonly  called  by  the  Portngaese  peixe  boi,  or  fish-ox.  This 
name  is  evidently  given  on  account  of  the  animal's  size^  rather 
than  from  any  resemblance  to  the  ox  or  cow  other  than  its  being 
mammiferons. 

The  vaca  marina  cannot  be  called  amphibious^  since  it  never 
leaves  the  water.  It  feeds  principally  upon  a  water-plant  (cana 
hrava)  that  floats  on  the  borders  of  the  stream.  It  often  raises  its 
head  above  the  water  to  respire  as  well  as  to  feed  upon  this  vege- 
table. At  these  moments  it  is  attacked  and  captured.  It  has  only 
two  fins^  which  are  small  and  situated  near  its  head.  The  udders 
of  the  female  are  beneath  these  fins.  This  has  been  pronounced 
the  largest  fish  inhabiting  fresh  water;  but^  notwithstanding  its 
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mammoth  dimensions, — ^being,  according  to  various  accounts,  from 
eight  to  seventeen  feet  long,  and  two  to  three  feet  thick  at  the 
widest  part, — ^its  eyes  are  extremely  small,  and  the  orifices  of  its 
ears  are  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin-head.  Its  skin  is  very  thick 
and  hard, — ^not  easily  penetrated  by  a  musket-ball.  The  Indians 
used  to  make  shields  of  it  for  their  defence  in  war.  Its  fat  and 
flesh  have  always  been  in  estimation.  It  served  the  natives  in 
place  of  beef.  Not  having  salt  for  the  purpose,  they  used  to  pre- 
serve the  flesh  by  means  of  smoke. 

The  waters  of  the  Amazon  up  to  the  very  base  of  the  Andes  are 
inhabited  by  several  species  of  cetacea,  of  which  we  have  very 
scanty  information.  Mr.  Nesbitt — ^who  was  the  chief  engineer  on 
the  Peruvian  Grovemment  steamers  built  in  New  York  and  taken 
up  the  Amazon,  and  who  spent  a  number  of  years  on  the  King 
of  Waters  and  its  affluents — ^has  kindly  fhmished  me  several  items 
concerning  the  fauna  of  that  region  : — 
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'*  There  eie  thomaiide  of  the  regular  tea-porpoise  in  the  Ainas<m  and  its  afflonti^ 
at  the  Teiy  foot  of  the  Andea.  Indeed,  I  haTe  seen  larger  sehools  of  them  in  thi 
Huallaga  than  I  OTer  saw  in  the  Hudson,  and  of  enormous  dimensioDs.  Firii  of 
eTSiy  lund  is  yeiy  abundant  in  all  the  riTors  and  lakes. 

« At  the  Falls  of  the  Bio  lladeira  the  traT^er  will  halt  and  gase  with  woads 
at  the  Tast  multitude  of  fish  of  all  kinds  and  aises — from  the  huge  oow-fish  to  tks 
little  sardine-— struggling  with  might  and  main  to  ascend  the  foaming,  dashing 
current,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  success.  Preeentlj,  some  monster  will  makt 
a  dash  at  a  school  of  his  small  congeners,  when  suddenly  there  will  be  a  dead 
of  all  sorts  and  sixes  leaping  in  the  air  and  trying  to  dodge  their  rayenoas  pursuer. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  one  wishing  a  fish  is  to  take  his  canoe-paddle  asd 
strike  right  or  left,  when  he  is  sure  to  hit:  he  cannot  possibly  miss.  Here  are 
almost  always  to  be  found  great  numbers  of  Indians  collecting,  salting;  and  dijlag 
fish.  The  peixe  6of  is  an  excellent  fish  for  food;  I  would  almost  as  soon  have  it  fbr 
the  table,  in  CTery  shape,  as  the  best  Teal :  indeed,  it  might  be  palmed  upon  the 
unwary  for  that  article.  It  is  also  equal  to  the  best  dried  beef  for  chipping,  in  the 
estimation  of  many. 

«In  this  connection  I  might  mention  the  Tartaruffo,  or  turtle  of  the  Amanm: 
these  are  to  be  found  by  the  thousand  in  nearly  all  the  affluents,— -especially  the 
Mduleira,  Purus,  Napo,  Ucayali,  and  Huallaga.  At  the  season  for  them  to  depoeat 
their  eggs  on  the  *praiai,*  the  streams  will  be  fairly  speckled  with  them,  paddling 
their  clumsy  carcasses  up  to  their  naUye  sand-bar ;  for  it  is  p9sitiYely  asserted  by  the 
natiTOs  that  the  turtle  will  not  deposit  its  eggs  anywhere  except  where  it  was 
itself  hatched  out  They  lay  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  eggs  ereiy 
other  year.  Of  this  I  haye  been  assured  by  persons  who  haye  artificial  ponds  and 
keep  them  the  year  round  for  their  own  table.  September  and  October  are  the 
months  for  depositing  their  eggs." 

Dr.  Eidder  says : — 

*<  The  turtle-tgg  butter  of  Amaionia  (matUeij^a  da  tartaruga)  is  a  substance  quite 
peculiar  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  turtles 
appear  by  thousands  on  the  banks  of  the  riyers,  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs  upon 
the  sand.  The  noise  of  their  shells  striking  against  each  other  in  the  rush  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  heard  at  a  great  distance.  Their  work  commences  at  dusk  and 
ends  with  the  following  dawn,  when  they  retire  to  the  water. 

«  Daring  the  daytime  the  inhabitants  collect  these  eggs  and  pile  them  up  in  heape 
resembling  the  stacks  of  cannon-balls  seen  at  a  nayy-yard.  These  heaps  are  oftes 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a  corresponding  height  While  yet  fresh  they  are 
thrown  into  wooden  canoes,  or  other  large  yessels,  and  broken  with  sticks  and 
stamped  fine  with  the  feet  Water  is  then  poured  on,  and  the  whole  is  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  heat  brings  the  oily  matter  of  the  eggs  to  the  surfbesr 
firom  which  it  is  skimmed  off  with  cuyas  and  shells.  After  this  it  is  subjected 
to  a  moderate  heat  until  ready  for  use.  When  clarified,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
butter  that  has  been  melted.  It  always  retains  the  taste  of  fish-oil,  but  is  mnoh 
prized  for  seasoning  by  the  Indians  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  use.  It  if 
conyeyed  to  market  in  earthen  jars.  In  earlier  times  it  was  estimated  that  nearlj 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  turtles'  eggs  were  annually  destroyed  in  the  mann- 
fSactore  of  this  manteiga.  Recently  the  number  is  less,  owing  to  the  gradosl 
inroads  made  upon  the  turtle  race,  and  also  to  the  adyance  of  dyilisation." 

But  the  Grovernment  now  regulates  the  turtle-egg  harvest,  so  that 
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their  numbers  may  not  be  so  rapidly  diminished.  There  are  some 
extensive  beaches  T<1iich  yield  two  thousand  pots  of  oil  annually: 
each  pot  contains  five  gallons,  and  requires  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred eggs,  which  would  give  five  million  ova  destroyed  in  one 
locality. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  wonder  how  the  turtles  can  ever  come  to  maturity. 
As  they  issue  from  the  eggs  and  make  their  way  to  the  water, 
many  enemies  are  awaiting  them.  Huge  alligators  swallow  them 
by  hundreds;  the  jaguars  feed  upon  them;*  eagles,  buzzards,  and 
great  wood-ibises  are  their  devourers;  and,  when  they  have  escaped 
these  land-foes,  many  ravenous  fishes  are  ready  to  seize  them  in 
the  stream.  They  are,  however,  so  prolific,  that  it  has  remained 
for  their  most  fatal  enemy,  man,  to  visibly  diminish  their  number. 

The  Indians  take  the  f^ll-grown  turtle  in  a  net,  or  catch  him 
with  a  hook,  or  shoot  him  with  an  arrow.  The  latter  is  a  most 
ingenious  method,  and  requires  more  skill  than  to  shoot  a  bird  upon 
the  wing.  The  turtle  never  shows  its  back  above  the  water,  but, 
rising  to  breathe,  its  nostrils  only  are  protruded  above  the  surface : 
so  slight,  however,  is  the  rippling  that  none  but  the  Indian's  keen 
eyes  perceive  it.  If  he  shoot  an  arrow  obliquely  it  would  glance 
off  the  smooth  shell:  therefore  he  aims  into  the  air,  and  apparently 
''draws  a  bow  at  a  venture;'^  but  he  sends  up  his  missile  with  such 
wonderfully  accurate  judgment  that  it  describes  a  parabola  and 
descends  nearly  vertically  into  the  back  of  the  turtle.  (Wallace.) 
The  arrow-head  fits  loosely  to  the  shaft,  and  is  attached  to  it  by  a 
long  fine  cord  carefiilly  wound  around  the  wood,  so  that  when  the 
turtle  dives  the  barb  descends,  the  string  unwinds,  and  the  light 
shaft  forms  a  float  or  buoy,  which  the  Indian  secures,  and  by  the 
attached  cord  he  draws  the  prize  up  into  his  canoe.  Nearly  all 
the  turtles  sold  in  market  are  taken  in  this  manner,  and  the  little 

*  "The Jagoftr,  wjthe  Lufians,  is  the  most omming  animsl  in  the  forest:  he  o«ii 
imitate  the  Toice  of  almost  OTory  bird  and  animal  so  ezactlj  as  to  draw  them 
toward  him :  he  fishes  in  the  riTsrs,  lasliing  the  water  with  his  tail  to  imitate  falling 
froit,  and,  when  the  fish  approach,  hooks  them  up  with  his  claws.  He  oatches  and 
eats  torUes,  and  I  haTe  mjself  found  the  unbroken  shells,  whioh  he  has  oompletelj 
cleaned  ont  with  his  paws :  he  CTen  attacks  the  cow-fish  in  its  own  element,  and  an 
^e-witness  assured  me  that  he  had  watched  one  dragging  ont  of  the  water  this 
bnlkj  animaly  weighing  as  mnoh  as  a  large  oz."—  WaUaee, 
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Bqaare  vertioid  hole  made  hy  the  arrow-head  may  genersllj  be  seat 
in  the  shelL 

In  connection  with  this  might  be  mentiODOd  the  archeiy  of  soina 
of  the  civilized  Indians  io  varioas  portions  of  the  Empire.  A  large 
and  strong  bow  is  bent  by  their  legs.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to 
Bhoot  game  at  a  great  diatance. 


As  to  the  birds  of  the  Amason,  they  are  everywhere  brilliant 
beyond  birds  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Some,  like  the 
dancing  cook  of  the  rock,  and  the  onrious  and  little-known  umbrella- 
bird,  are  very  difficult  to  obtain.     I  can  only  mention  the  latter. 

This  singular  bird  is  abont  the  size  of  a  raven,  and  is  of  a  similar 
color;  bat  its  feathers  have  a  more  scaly  appearance,  from  being 
margined  with  a  different  shade  of  glossy  bine.  On  its  head  it 
bears  a  crest  different  from  that  of  any  other  bird.  It  is  formed 
of  feathers  more  than  two  inches  long,  very  thickly  set,  and  witb 
fa^ry  plumes  curving  over  at  the  end.  These  can  be  laid  back  so 
as  to  be  hardly  visible,  or  can  be  erected  and  spread  out  on  eveiy 
side,  forming,  aa  has  been  remarked,  "  a  hemispherical,  or  rathef 
a  hemi-ellipsoidal,  dome,  completely  covering  the  head,  and  even 
reaching  beyond  the  point  of  the  beak."  It  inhabits  the  flooded 
islands  of  the  lUo  Negro  and  the  Solimtes,  never  appearing  oa  tl>* 
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mainland.  It  feeds  on  froita,  and  ntters  a  loud,  hoarse  Gr7,  like 
some  deep  mosical  ioatrument, — ^whence  ita  Indian  name,  Uera- 
mimbe,  "trumpet-bird." 

And  what  can  be  said  of  the  conntless  tribes  of  ioBecta  that 
surarm  in  the  Amaxonian 
forests  r  Hy  first  ac- 
qaaintance  with  the  rich 
living  gems  of  Brazil  was 
made  at  the  retired  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  G.,  in  the 
lovely  Larangeiras  at  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  and  altera 
ward  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire.  I  did  not 
cease  to  wonder  at  the 
innnmerable  and  bril- 
liant hosts  of  Lepidop- 
tera,  Coleoptera,  Heli-co- 
niidffi,  &c.  &c.  It  would 
reqnire  volumes  to  note 
them.  In  the  vicinity 
of  F&ri  itself  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  nature.  ^"'  «"»»«i-la-»i«o. 

Dr.  Eidder  visited  the 
American  rice-mills  aituatdd  twelve  nules  distant  fVom  the  city, 
and  thus  describes  the  excoision : — 

"Our  w»?  lad  throngh  »  dtep,  onbrokeD  forMt,  of  ft  deuitj  and  a  nugnitada 
of  irhioh  I  hftd,  b«ror«  panetrktiiig  it,  bat  •  funt  conoepCion.  Ifotwitlutaiidmg  this 
ii  ona  of  the  most  public  roads  leadiog  to  or  from  the  oitf,  jet  it  ii  only  for  k  short 
diatsnoe  paaaabla  for  tmmsges.  Indaed,  the  brsnohca  of  treea  are  not  onfreqaaDtly 
In  the  WSJ  at  the  rider  on  faonabaek.  A  negro  is  sent  throngh  the  path  periedioallj 
with  s  Bsbre  to  aUp  the  inorcuing  tolisge  »nd  bnDahca  before  they  Iwoome  loo 
fijnnidsble.  Thna  the  road  is  kept  opea  and  pleasant.  Notwithstanding  the  beat 
of  the  snn  in  thaea  re^ona  at  noondaj,  and  the  danger  of  too  mnoh  aiposora  to 
Ite  njt,  an  agraaabla  ooolnasa  alwa;!  parrtdes  thoae  retreats  of  an  Amaionian 
forest,  whose  lof^  and  ombrageons  oaiuipy  is  almost  impenetrable.  The  brilUanoj 
of  the  Ban's  glare  is  mellowed  bj  innomerable  nfieotioos  npon  the  polished  sarfkoa 
of  the  laayes.  Han;  of  the  trees  are  ramarkabl;  strught  and  Tsry  tall.  Some 
of  them  are  decked  bom  top  to  bottom  with  splandtd  Oowata  and  paradtaa,  wliUe 
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the  tmiikB  and  boughs  of  nearly  all  are  interlaced  with  innnmerable-  mnnecs  vA 
creeping  yines. 

''Theee  plants  form  a  singular  featore  of  the  more  fertile  regions  of  BranL  But 
it  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Amaion  that  they  appear  in  ^eir  greaAoet  strengUi  tirf 
Inxnrianoe.  They  twist  around  the  trees,  climbing  up  to  thdr  tops,  then  grov 
down  to  the  ground,  and,  taking  root,  spring  up  again  and  cross  from  bough  to 
bough  and  from  tree  to  tree,  whererer  the  wind  carries  their  limber  shoots,  till  the 
whole  woods  are  hung  with  their  garlanding.  This  vegetable  cordage  is  sometiiBeB 
so  closely  interwoTen  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  network,  which  neither  InHs 
nor  beasts  can  easily  pass  through.  Some  of  the  stems  are  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm.  They  are  round  or  square,  and  sometimes  triangular,  and  eren  pentangular. 
They  grow  in  knots  and  screws,  and,  indeed,  in  erery  possible  contortion  to  whick 
they  may  be  bent  To  break  them  is  impossible.  Sometimes  they  kill  the  tree 
which  supports  them,  and  occasionally  remain  standing  erect,  like  a  twisted  column, 
after  the  trunk  which  they  haye  strangled  has  mouldered  within  their  inTolutions. 
Monkeys  delight  to  play  th^  gambols  upon  this  wild  rigging ;  but  they  are  now 
scarce  in  the  ndf^borhood  of  Par&.  Occasionally  their  chatter  is  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance, mingled  with  the  shrill  cries  of  birds ;  but  generally  a  deep  stillness  prerails, 
adding  grandeur  to  the  native  msgesty  of  these  forests.  * 

«0n  our  route  to  Maguary,  I  was  surprised  to  see  lands  which  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  had  been  planted  with  sugarcane  now  entirely  overgrown  with  trees  of 
no  insignificant  dimensions.  Only  a  few  acres  immediately  around  the  engenho  bad 
been  kept  free  ftx)m  these  encroachments.  Here  was  located  the  first  mill  for 
deaning  rice  ever  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Pard.  It  was  established  by  North 
American  enterprise.  A  small  water-power  existed  on  the  site ;  but,  after  the  milb 
were  constructed,  it  was  found  that  this  power  was  insufficient  in  the  dry  season: 
consequentiy,  a  steam-engine  of  sixteen  horse-power  was  imported  from  the  CTnited 
States,  and  has  been  made  to  do  good  service.  The  steam-power  was  kept  in  action 
constantiy,  and,  at  proper  seasons,  the  water-power  also.  Both  were  inadeqnats 
to  the  amount  of  business  that  offered.  Several  American  mechanics  wwe  em- 
ployed at  this  establishment,  which,  small  as  it  is,  compares  fkvorably  with  any 
mechanical  establishment  in  the  whole  country.  A  stream  connects  this  engenho 
with  the  great  river,  and  thus  fdmishee  cheap  conveyance  for  cargoes  to  and 
frDm  the  city.'' 

My  colleague  also  had  some  experience  at  Par^  not  quite  so 
agreeable  as  riding  through  Amazonian  forests : — 

"  Soon  after  my  arrival,  in  company  of  the  United  States  C(msnl,  I  waited  on 
Senhor  Franco,  the  president  of  the  province,  to  whom  I  bore  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion. This  individual  had  formerly  been  clerk  in  one  of  the  English  mercantile 
houses  in  Par&,  and  was  subsequentiy  educated  as  a  beneficiary  of  tiie  prorine^ 
of  which  he  had  now  become  the  chief  magistrate.  He  received  us  with  civili^i 
and  in  person  conducted  us  through  the  palace.  I  found  that  building  one  of  ths 
best  of  the  kind  in  the  Empbe.  It  was  built,  together  with  the  cathedral  and  some 
of  the  churches,  in  the  days  of  that  talented  but  ambitious  prime  minister  of  ^^ 
tugal,  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  who  cherished  the  splendid  idea  of  having  the  throne 
of  Portugal  and  all  her  dominions  transferred  firom  the  banks  of  tiie  Tagus  to  those 
of  the  Amason.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  the  ample  sise  and  nugnifleeDt 
structure  of  these  buildings  in  a  town  of  moderate  extent. 
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'*  At  a  proper  time  I  waited  on  the  joii  de  direito, — the  ohief  officer  of  the  police, 
— to  exhibit  my  passport  and  obtain  a  license  of  residence  in  the  yery  loyal  and 
heroic  city  of  Par&  and  the  province  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  No  embarrass- 
ments were  put  in  my  way,  and  no  detention  occurred.  I  obtained  the  requisite 
license,  and  kept  it  until  I  had  occasion  to  obtain  a  new  passport  on  my  departure. 
Nevertheless,  it  appeared  at  one  period  that  my  unmolested  residence  in  the  city 
was  very  much  in  jeopardy. 

**  The  old  Bishop  of  Par 4  seemed  to  have  caught  the  contagion  of  alarm  from  his 
colleague  in  Maranham ;  and  both  these  prelates — ^yielding  more  than  their  sober 
judgment  should  have  allowed  them  to  certain  unfounded  and  malicious  repre- 
sentations sent  them  from  some  quarter — ^wrote  to  Senhor  Franco  concerning  me 
as  a  very  dangerous  person,  who  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  land  in  the  province. 
The  president  probably  satisfied  himself  on  that  point  during  my  visit  to  him ;  and 
although  he  owed  his  political  elevation  very  much  to  his  ecclesiastical  patrons,  yet 
he  managed  to  satisfy  their  apprehensions  by  a  very  short  and  formal  correspond- 
ence with  the  American  GonsuL  No  person  interfered  with  me  or  any  of  my  pur- 
suits from  first  to  last." 

The  see  of  Par^  is  certainly  still  very  much  endangered  by  the 
Bible,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  "  pastoral''  issued  in  the  Diario  do 
Ccmmercio  (of  the  8th  of  April,  1857)  by  Dom  Jose  Affonso  de  Moraes 
Torres,  "by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Apostolical  See, 
Bishop  of  Grao  Para.''  The  good  bishop  seems  to  be  terribly  exer- 
cised by  what  he  terms  uma  Sociedade  Bihlica  uUimamente  creada 
com  0  noma  de  Allianga  Ghrista,  (a  Bible  Society  lately  created 
under  the  name  of  the  Christian  Alliance.)  He  says  that  its 
emissaries  circulate  books,  one  of  which — a  catechism — he  has 
read,  and  that  in  it  he  "  encounters  a  doctrine  entirely  opposed  to 
the  belief  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ."  That  which  particularly 
stirs  up  his  ire  is  that  the  little  book  teaches  that  the  worship  of 
images  is  idolatry.  He  then  insists  that  such  worship  is  altogether 
right,  only  that  the  internal  operation  of  the  mind  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  when  worshipping  God.  He  not  only  hurls  his  invec- 
tives at  the  little  book  and  at  heretics,  but  proves  from  Scripture 
that  we  can  be  doing  God's  service  in  adoring  his  creatures.  He 
adduces,  with  decided  emphasis,  that  Abraham  worshipped  the 
angels  and  adored  the  sons  of  Heth  (!)  [adorou  os  filhos  de  Heth, 
Gkn.  xxiii.  7.] 

The  true  head  of  offence  in  the  little  book  is  that  it  contains 

nnmutilated  the  Ten  Commandments.    I  have  in  my  possession  the 

Ten  Commandments  as  they  are  printed  in  all  the  books  of  religious 

instruction  in  Portugal  and  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  and  the  second 

commandment  is  entirely  omitted;  and,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
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Decalogae,  the  tenth  commandm^it  is  thus  divided.  <<Thoci  dialt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house"  figures  as  the  ninth,  and  ^'Thoi 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife/'  &c.  &o.,  <<nor  any  thing  tJ^ 
is  thy  neighbor's/'  is  the  tenth. 

The  state  of  religion  at  Pari  is  by  no  means  flattering,  and  the 
heart  is  as  £Eir  Arom  being  reached  by  empty  forms  and  gorgeoas 
pageants  on  the  Amazon  as  it  is  on  the  Tiber  or  the  Danabe.  The 
grand  annual  festival  of  Kazar6  always  attracts  from  the  city  an 
immense  crowd,  who  go  not  for  religious  edification,  but  for  the 
nine  days'  feasting,  dancing,  fireworks,  and  gaming. 

Greneral  reflections  upon  the  character  and  tendency  of  such  a 
scene  of  festivities — so  absorbing  to  a  whole  communis  and  so 
long  continued — seem  unnecessary.  If  it  had  no  religions  preten- 
sions it  would  be  less  exceptionable ;  but  for  a  people  to  be  made 
to  think  themselves  doing  Gk>d's  service  while  mingiing  in  such 
amusements  and  follies  is  painfully  lamentable. 


CHAPTBB  XXVn. 

AMAZOHAfl — ^IT8    DISOOYSRT — SL    DOBADO— OON^ALO    PIXA&BO — HIS    BXPSDITIOH — 
0BUBLTIX8  —  SVrFSBUIOS — DBBBBTIOM    Of    ORILI.AXA -^  HIS    PBSOXHT    Of    THI 

uYsm — rABLx  or  ths  amasoms — wxtm  ov  ran  ADVBHTvmBB— ^bamb  or  thb 

BITBB— ^SBTTLBMBVT  09  THB  COUBTBT^-SDOOBSSIYB  BXPBIMTfOBB  UP  ABI>  DOWX 
THB  AMAZON  —  SimrSBIHOS  OT  MABAMB  OODDI  —  PBBSBBT  STATB -- YIOTOBIA 
BBQIA  —  STBAM-NAYIGAnON — BrrBOTS  Or  HBBNDOH  ABD  OIBBOB'S  BBPOBT  — 
PBBUYIAN   STBAMBB8 — THB   FUTUBB   PB08PBCTS    OP   THB   AMAZOH. 

AiCAZONAS  (or  Alto  AmazonaB)  is  the  most  northern  province  of 
Brazil.  My  colleagne  thus  writes  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this 
vast  and  almost-unknown  division  of  the  Empire : — 

**  No  portion  of  the  emrth  idtoItm  a  greater  degree  of  pbjrnoal  interest.  Its 
eentral  position  upon  the  eqnator,  its  Tast  extent,  its  nnlimited  resonrees,  its  maas- 
BM>th  riTeis,  and  the  ronanoe  that  stiU  lingers  in  its  name  and  history,  are  all 
peenliar.  Three  hnndred  jears  haTe  elapsed  sinee  this  region  was  disooTered;  Imt 
down  to  the  present  daj  two-thirds  of  it  remains  onoivilised  and  almost  onex- 
fdored. 

"Indeed,  few  persons,  sa?e  the  Tndians,  and  the  slave-hunters  who  oiioe  pnrsoed 
them,  hare  OTen  penetrated  its  remote  sections,  or  seen  any  parts  of  it  sbto  the 
banks  of  navigable  rirers.  The  circnmstaaees  of  its  disooreiy  will  ever  be  eon- 
sidered  remarkable.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry  when  the 
fkble  of  £1  Dorado  filled  the  pablio  mind  of  Europe.  The  existenee  of  a  New 
World  was  then  toJfy  demonstrated,  and  the  leaTen  of  desire  for  its  undeveloped 
treasures  had  spread  ftrom  oourt  to  eamp,  from  prinoes  to  beggars,,  until  the  whole 
mass  of  society  was  in  a  ftonent  Arariee,  personified  under  the  garb  of  adveiir 
ture,  bestrode  the  oeeaa.  Seareelj  did  her  footsteps  touch  the  shores  of  the  New 
World,  ere  thej  were  bathed  in  blood.  She  commenced  her  work  of  desolation 
in  the  fair  ishuids  of  the  Caribbean*  She  oaused  the  din  of  arms  to  resound  in 
the  primeral  foresta  and  aboriginal  cities  of  the  oontinent  She  scaled  the 
Cordilleras,  and  laid  waste  savaBnaha  upon  both  the  Atlantie  and  the  Pacific 
shores. 

**  Among  the  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  men  who  stood  forth  as  leaders  in  the  work 
ai  conquest  and  plunder,  Qon^alo  Pixarro,  the  brother  and  associate  of  the  ooo- 
queror  of  Peru,  was  second  to  few,  if  any.  His  talents  may  have  been  less,  but 
his  daring  and  cruelty  were  greater.  In  1641,  this  adventurer  set  out  firom  Quito, 
with  an  army  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  four  thousand  Indians  to  serve  them 
as  beams  of  burdens,  with  the  design  of  discovering  the  land  of  gold.    This  was 
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an  imaginary  kingdom,  slii^>ed  ont  of  the  half-oomprehended  tales  of  the  peiaeeated 
Indians  and  exaggerated  bj  the  most  extraTagant  fancies. 

**  This  fabnlous  kingdom  receiTed  a  name  from  the  fashion  of  its  monarch,  vht 
was  said,  in  order  to  wear  a  more  magnifieent  attire  than  any  other  potentate  ia 
the  irorld,  to  put  on  a  daily  coating  of  gold-dost  His  body  was  anointed  ererj 
morning  with  a  costly  and  Aragrant  gam,  to  which  the  gold-dnst  adhered  whea 
blown  oTer  him  by  a  tube.  In  this  barbaric  attire  the  Spaniards  denominated  him 
El  Dorado, — the  Qildxd  Ejno.  No  fictions  oooceming  this  monarch  or  his  kingdom 
were  too  extrayagant  for  credence.  He  was  generally  located  in  the  grand  ci^  of 
Manoa,  in  which  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  workmen  were  employed  in  the  bI- 
Tersmiths'  street  The  columns  of  his  palace  were  described  as  of  porphyry  and 
alabaster:  the  throne  was  iTory,  and  the  steps  leading  to  it  were  of  gold.  Oihen 
built  the  palace  of  wlute  stone,  and  ornamented  it  with  golden  suns  and  moons  ci 
silrer,  while  living  lions,  fastened  by  chains  of  gold,  guarded  its  entrance.  With 
day-dreams  like  these  dancing  before  the  minds  of  commanders  and  soldiers,  the 
army  of  Pisarro  set  out,  cherishing  the  highest  anticipations. 

**  In  proceeding  eastward  finom  Quito,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through 
forests,  to  climb  mountains,  and  to  contend  with  hostile  tribes  of  Indians.  Erezy 
tribe  with  which  they  met  was  interrogated  about  El  Dorado,  and  when  unable  to 
glTC  any  intelligence  of  it  they  were  put  to  torture :  some  were  even  burned  alirc^ 
and  others  were  torn  to  pieces  by  bloodhounds,  which  the  Spaniards  had  trained  to 
feed  on  human  flesh. 

*<  The  effects  of  this  dreadfiil  cruelty  returned  upon  the  heads  of  its  perpetrators 
with  a  terrible  Tongeance.  As  the  tidings  of  their  approach  spread  fW>m  tribe  to 
tribe,  the  poor  natiTes  learned  to  flatter  their  hopes  and  send  them  along.  The 
rains  came  on,  and,  lasting  for  months,  rotted  the  garments  firom  the  bodies  of  the 
soldiers,  who  could  neither  make  nor  find  a  shelter.  At  length  their  proristoos 
were  exhausted,  and  they  began  to  feed  upon  their  dogs.  The  sick  multiplied,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  bidM  a  brigantine  in  which  to  carry  them.  This  was  a 
herculean  task  for  soldiers  to  perform,  especially  without  the  requisite  implements. 
Before  it  was  accomplished  they  had  to  slaughter  their  horses  for  food.  Their 
troubles  continued  and  even  increased :  still,  with  death  staring  them  in  the  ftMe, 
Pisarro  continued  to  seise  prisoners,  and  put  them  in  irons  when  he  supposed  they 
desired  to  escape.  When  they  at  length  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Kspo, 
not  less  than  one  thousand  of  the  PeruTians  had  perished. 

*<  The  commander  now  heard  of  a  larger  river  inte  which  this  emptied,  and  was 
told  that  the  country  surrounding  the  junction  was  fertOe  and  abounding  in  pro- 
Tisions.    He  therefore  determined  to  despatch  the  Teasel  with  fifty  men  to  procure 
supplies  for  the  rest     Francisco  de  Orellana,  a  knight  of  TruxiUo,  was  put  in  oom- 
mand  of  this  expedition.    The  stream  carried  them  rapidly  downward  through  sa 
uninhabited  and  desert  country.    When  they  had  desoended  about  three  hundred 
miles,  the  question  was  started  whether  they  should  not  abandon  the  idea  of  return- 
ing.   They  had  not  found  food  sufficient  for  themselTes ;  and  how  oould  they  sncoor 
the  army  7    Besides,  how  could  they  ascend  against  the  currrait  in  their  epfdebled 
state  7    It  would  only  be  to  perish  with  the  rest    They  might  as  well  contioos 
their  descent,  for  *  rivers  to  the  ocean  run,'  and  there  was  some  chance  that  tbey 
might  in  this  way  not  only  save  their  lives  but  also  immortalise  their  names  by  new 
discoveries.    Orellana  urged  these  considerations  with  so  much  plausibility,  thtt 
all  consented  save  two, — a  Dominican  firiar  and  a  young  knight  of  Bad^jos,  who  con- 
tended against  the  plan  as  treacherous  and  omeL    Orellana  disposed  of  this  oltfM- 
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tion  bj  setting  the  knight  on  shore,  to  perish  or  retom  to  the  armj  as  he  beet  could.: 
The  friar  became  an  easy  conTert  to  the  new  scheme,  and  thenceforward  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  it.  Orellana  renoonced  the  commission  he  had  reoeiTed  from 
Piiarro,  and  receiTcd  an  election  from  his  men  as  their  commander,  so  that  he  might 
make  discoYeriee  in  his  own  name,  and  not  onder  delegated  anthority  in  the  name 
of  another. 

*'  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1541,  that  this  adTentnrons  T(»yage  was 
commenced,  after  mass  had  been  said  bj  the  Dominican.  Their  prospects  were 
gloomy  enough.  Their  stock  of  proTisions  was  wholly  exhansted,  and  they  were 
forced  to  boil  the  soles  of  their  shoes  and  their  leathern  girdles,  in  hope  of  deriTing 
nourishment  from  them. 

'*  It  also  became  necessary  to  build  a  better  TesseL  This  being  accomplished 
with  great  difficulty  and  delay,  they  resumed  their  Toyage.  Sometimes  they  met 
with  a  kind  reception  from  the  Indians,  but  more  generally  they  had  to  fight  their 
way  with  great  losses  and  imminent  danger  of  complete  destruction. 

**  It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that,  during  a  battle  with  a  hostile  tribe,  they  die- 
coTcred  what  they  reported  to  be  Amasons.  Friar  Gaspar,  the  Dominican,  affirms 
that  ten  or  tweWe  of  these  women  fought  at  the  head  of  the  tribe  which  was  subject 
to  their  authority.  He  described  them  as  yery  tall  and  large-limbed,  haTing  a  white 
complexion,  and  long  hair  plaited  and  banded  around  their  head.  Their  only  article 
of  dress  was  a  cincture,  but  they  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  men 
fought  desperately,  because,  if  they  deserted,  they  would  be  beaten  to  death  by 
these  female  tyrants ;  but,  when  the  Spaniards  had  slain  some  seren  or  eight  of  the 
latter,  the  Indians  fled.  These  stories  were  generally  bdicTed  to  haye  been  delibe- 
rate falsehoods  fabricated  with  the  idea  of  giring  consequence  to  the  voyage.  The 
existence,  howeyer,  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  Amaions  in  that  portion  of  South  Ame- 
rica was  a  subject  of  deliberate  inquiry  and  grave  discussion  for  at  least  two  cen- 
turies. Condamine  and  others  favored  the  opinion  that  there  had  been  such  a 
people,  of  which  some  remnants  remained  till  about  the  time  of  Orellana,  soon  after 
which  they  became  extinct  by  amalgamation  with  surrounding  tribes.  The  Spanish 
historian  Herrera  has  given  detailed  accounts  of  the  adventures  of  Orellana,  com- 
piled fh>m  his  own  statements,  endorsed  by  his  veracious  chronicler,  Friar  Oaspar. 
They  contain,  however,  but  little  authentic  information.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  modem  investigation  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  has  proved  that  the  veracious 
fimde  apparently  spoke  the  truth. 

*<  In  the  course  of  seven  months  they  reached  the  ocean.  After  some  repdn 
made  upon  their  vessels,  they  sailed  out  of  the  great  river  during  the  month  of 
August,  and  on  the  11th  of  September  they  made  the  island  of  Cubagua.  Orellana 
proceeded  thence  to  Spain,  to  give  an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  person. 

**  The  excuse  he  presented  for  deserting  Pizarro  was  accepted,  and,  on  solicita- 
tion, he  received  a  grant  of  the  conquest  of  the  regions  he  had  discovered.  He 
had  but  little  difficulty  in  raising  fimds  or  enlisting  adventurers  for  his  expedition. 
It,  however,  proved  disastrous.  His  fleet  arrived  out  in  1544,  but,  amid  the  labyrinth 
of  channels  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  was  impossible  to  find  the  main  branch. 
After  a  month  or  two  spent  in  beating  about,  without  being  able  to  ascend  the  river 
or  to  accomplish  any  important  object,  Orellana  succumbed  to  his  misfortunes,  and, 
like  many  of  his  men,  sickened  and  died.  He  was  the  first  to  descend  the  embouch- 
ment  of  the  Amason ;  but  Pinson  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  mighty  current  in  1 500. 

**  Mr.  Southey  had  so  much  respect  for  his  memory,  that  he  made  an  effort  in  his 
history  to  restore  the  name  of  Orellana  to  the  great  river.    He  discarded  Maranon, 
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M  hftTiag  too  mnoli  reaemblaaoe  to  ManahMn,*  and  Ammton,  u  being  fomidtd 
iqMn  fiettoB  and  at  the  tam^  time  ineonrenMBl.  Aeoordinglj,  in  his  BMLp,  nod  fa 
aU  his  rtfweneet  to  the  grw^  rirer,  he  denoadnatet  it  Orellana. 

'*  This  decision  of  the  poel-lanreate  of  Qreat  Britain  lias  not  prored  anthoritatiiv 
ift  BrasiL  OAmmMomma  is  the  nniTersal  an>eUatioB  of  the  great  riTer  aaioiig  those 
who  float  upon  its  waters  and  who  Uto  npon  its  banks,  and  is  now  giTMi  to  the  bcw 
provinee  whose  capital  is  the  Barra  do  Bio  Negro. 

**  Pari,  the  aboriginal  name  of  this  rirer,  was  sore  appropriate  than  aaj  other. 
It  signifles 'the  father  of  waters/  The  term  '  Par4  Birer*  designates  the  soothen, 
in  oppesitien  to  the  nortbeniv  principal  month  of  the  Amason,  and  also  tb^  ptofinee 
through  which  the  mighty  riTer  flnds  the  ocean." 

The  name  Amazonas  has  been  stated  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
the  Indian  word  Amassona, — a  term^  it  is  pretended,  applied  to  th« 
wonderful  phenomenon  of  a  high  tide  of  these  rivers  two  days 
before  and  two  days  after  folI-moon^  which  extends  to  the  very 
eonfluence  of  the  Madeira.  As  thia  tide  is  very  dest^mctive  to 
small  craft,  the  natives  called  it  Amasaona,  (<<  boat-breaker.")  This 
story,  it  seems  to  me,  has  no  foundation  whatever.  I  do  not  believe 
Amasaana  to  be  an  aboriginal  term ;  for  the  Portagnese  sabstaative 
amds  means  ''a  heap,"  and  the  simple  verb  amassar  means  <'to 
knead,"  '<to  bruise,"  &c.;  while  the  reflex  verb  amassarse  means 
"  to  heap  up  itself."     * 

The  origin  of  the  name  and  the  mystery  concerning  the  female 
warriors,  I  think,  has  been  solved,  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the 
intrepid  Mr.  Wallace,  who  left  the  beaten  track, — ^the  bed  <^  the 
great  river, — and  in  the  remotest  haunts  of  the  wild  man,  by  his 
persevering  patience  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Lingoa  Gferal,  has 
given  much  information  to  the  worid  coneeming  the  litUe4cnown 
interior. 

I  believe  it  will  now  be  found  that,  although  the  early  monkish 
duronioleni  of  the  New  World  often  used  their  imaginations  instead 
of  being  content  with  fkots,  they  were  in  this  case  not  so  culpable 
as  many  have  supposed.  They  really  believed  that  they  had  fought 
with  fomale  warriors,  aad  oertainly  appearances  were  in  fkvor  of 
their  truthftilness.  Mr.  Wallace,  I  think,  conclusively  shows  that 
Friar  Gaspar  and  his  companions  saw  Indian  male  warriors  who 
were  attired  in  habiliments  such  as  BuropeaiM  would  attribute 

*  Both  words  ha^e  eridentlj  a  common  origin,  being  derited  from  the  Portagnese 
fHort,  **  the  sea,"  and  nao,  **  not," — not  Me  mo,  as  a  great  river  near  its  month 
appears  to  be. 
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to  woman.  Mr.  Wallace  visited  nomeroas  tribes  on  the  upper 
affluents  of  the  Amazon,  and,  in  speaking  of  their  language,  habits 
of  dress,  and  other  charactenstics,  he  says, — 

<•  The  use  of  omamentB  and  trinkets  of  Tarions  kinds  is  almost  confined  to  the 
men.  The  women  \rear  a  bracelet  on  the  wrists,  bnt  no  necklace,  or  any  comb  in 
the  hair :  thej  hare  a  garter  below  the  knee,  worn  tight  from  infancy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swelling  out  the  calf,  which  thej  consider  a  great  beauty.  While  dancing 
in  their  festiTals,  the  women  wear  a  small  t€tng<ij  or  apron,  made  of  beads  prettily 
arranged :  it  is  nerer  worn  at  any  other  time,  and  immediately  the  dance  is  OTcr 
it  is  taken  off. 

<«  The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  hare  the  hair  careftdly  parted  and  combed  on 
each  side  and  tied  in  a  queue  behind.  In  the  young  men  it  hangs  in  long  locks 
down  their  necks,  and,  with  the  comb,  which  is  iuTariably  carried  stuck  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  gires  to  them  a  most  feminine  appearance :  this  is  increased  by  the 
large  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  beads  and  the  careAil  extirpation  of  erery  symptom 
of  beard.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  story  of  the  Amasons  has  arisen  fh>m  these  feminine-looking  warriors  en- 
countered by  the  early  Toyagers.  I  am  inclined  to  this  belief  fh>m  the  effect  they 
first  produced  on  myself^  when  it  was  only  by  close  examination  that  I  found  they 
were  men ;  and,  were  the  front  parts  of  their  bodies  and  their  breasts  covered  with 
shields  such  as  they  always  use,  I  am  conrinced  any  person  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time  would  conclude  they  were  women.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  tribes  baring  similar  customs  to  those  now  existing  on  the  river  Uaupes  in- 
habited the  regions  where  the  Amatons  were  reported  to  have  been  seen,  and  we 
bave  a  rational  explanation  of  what  has  so  much  puiiled  all  geographers.  The 
only  objection  to  this  explanation  is,  that  traditions  are  sidd  to  exist  among  the 
iiatiTes,  of  *  a  nation  of  women  without  husbands.'  Of  this  tradition  I  was  myself 
unable  to  obtidn  any  trace,  and  I  can  easily  imagine  it  entirely  to  have  arisen  from 
the  suggestbns  and  inquiriee  of  Europeans  themselves.  When  the  story  of  the 
Amasons  was  first  made  known,  it  became,  of  course,  a  point  with  all  ftiture  tra- 
Tdlers  to  veiiiy  it,  or,  if  possible,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  these  warlike  ladies.  The 
Indians  must  no  doubt  have  been  overwhelmed  with  questions  and  suggestions 
about  them,  and  they,  thinking  that  the  white  men  must  know  best,  would  transmit 
to  their  desoendants  and  ftuniliee  the  idea  that  such  a.  nation  did  exist  in  some  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country.  Succeeding  travellers,  finding  traces  of  this  idea  among 
the  Indians,  wotdd  take  it  as  tk  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Amasons,  instead  of 
b^g  merely  the  efeet  of  a  mistake  at  first,  which  had  been  unknowingly  spread 
by  preceding  trav^ers  seeking  to  obtain  some  information  on  the  subject. 

''  In  my  communications  and  inquiriee  among  the  Indians  on  various  matters,  I 
have  always  found  the  greatest  caution  necessary  to  prevent  one's  arriving  at  wrong 
eondusions.  Th^  are  always  apt  to  affirm  that  which  they  see  you  wish  to  be- 
lieve, and,  when  th^  do  not  at  aU  comprehend  your  question,  will  unhesitatingly 
answer,  «Te8.'" 

Having  thus  explained  the  origin  of  the  word  Amazaruu,  we  will 

again  turn  to  the  historie  sketch  of  Dr.  Kidder :— > 

"About  seventy  years  after  the  events  (the  voyage  of  Orellana)  above  narrated, 
the  Portaguese  began  to  settle  in  Pari,  advancing  from  Maranham.  In  1616,  Fran- 
cisco Cadeira,  the  first  chief-captain,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  preeent  citj  of  PaH^ 
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vnder  the  protection  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Belem.  In  1687,  another  party  deeeended 
the  Amazon  from  Quito.  It  was  composed  of  two  Franciscan  friars  and  six  BtA- 
dlers,  who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  upon  the  frontiers  of  Pen. 
The  mission  proyed  unsuccessftil.  Some  of  the  missionaries  grew  weary  and  re* 
turned ;  others  persisted  until  the  sayages  attacked  and  murdered  the  commander 
of  their  escort  of  soldiers,  when  all  dispersed.  Those  who  were  disheartened  at  tbe 
prospect  of  the  dreadful  journey  back  to  Quito  committed  themaelTes  to  the  watery 
as  Orellana  had  done  nearly  a  century  before.  They  reached  Belem  in  safety,  bat 
so  stupefied  with  fear  as  to  be  unable  to  giye  any  satisfactory  account  of  what  they 
had  seen.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  have  escaped  from  the  horrid  cannihab 
through  whose  midst  they  had  passed. 

**In  the  same  year,  the  first  expedition  for  the  ascent  of  the  Amazon  wai 
organized.     It  was  commanded  by  Pedro  Teixeira,  and  was  composed  of  sercntj 
soldiers,  twelve  hundred  native  rowers  and  bowmen,  bendes  females  and  slaves, 
who  increased  the  number  to  about  two  thousand.     They  embarked  in  forty-five 
canoes.     The  strength  of  the  opposing  current  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  their 
course  amid  the  labyrinthian  channels  of  the  river  rendered  their  enterprise  one 
of  unparalleled  toiL     Many  of  the  Indians  deserted,  and  nothing  bat  unwearied 
perseverance  and  gpreat  tact  enabled  Teixeira  to  keep  the  rest.    After  a  voyage  of 
eight  months,  he  reached  the  extent  of  navigation.     Leaving  most  of  his  men  with 
his  canoes  at  this  place,  he  continued  his  journey  overland  to  Quito,  where  he  was 
received  with  distinguished  honors.     He  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by  several 
fHars,  whose  business  it  was  to  record  the  incidents  and  observations  of  the  voyage. 
A  considerable  amount  of  authentic  information  was  thus  collected  and  published 
to  the  world.    The  party  reached  Belem  in  December,  1639,  amid  great  rejoicings. 
After  this,  voyages  upon  the  Amazon  became  more  common. 

**  In  1745,  M.  La  Condamine,  a  French  academician,  descended  from  Quito,  and 
constructed  a  map  of  the  river,  based  upon  a  series  of  astronomical  observations. 
His  memoir,  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  on  his  return,  remains  to  this  day  a 
very  interesting  work.  In  modem  times,  the  most  celebrated  voyages  down  the 
Amazon  have  been  described  at  length  by  those  who  accomplished  them, — e.^.  Spiz 
and  Von  Martins,  Lister  Mawe,  Lieutenants  Smyth,  Hemdon  and  Gibbon,  and 
Mr.  Wallace. 

**The  expeditions  to  which  I  have  alluded  have  generally  been  prosperous,  and 
not  attended  with  any  peculiar  misfortunes.  Not  so  with  every  voyage  that  his 
been  undertaken  upon  these  interminable  waters.  The  suflferings  of  Madame  Godia 
des  Odonnais  have  hardly  a  parallel  on  record.  The  husband  of  this  lady  was  an 
astronomer  associated  with  M.  Condamine.  He  had  taken  his  family  with  him  to 
reside  in  Quito,  but,  being  ordered  to  Cayenne,  was  obliged  to  leave  them  behind. 
Circumstances  transpired  to  prevent  his  returning  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and 
when  finally  he  made  the  attempt  to  ascend  the  Amazon  he  was  taken  sick  and 
could  not  proceed.  All  the  messages  that  he  attempted  to  send  his  absent  wife 
failed  of  their  destination.  In  the  mean  time  a  rumor  reached  her  that  an  expedi- 
tion had  been  despatched  to  meet  her  at  some  of  the  missions  on  the  Upper  Amazon. 
She  immediately  resolved  to  set  out  on  the  perilous  journey.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  family,  including  three  females,  two  children,  and  two  or  three  men,  one  of 
whom  was  her  brother.  They  surmounted  the  Andes  and  passed  down  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Amazon  without  serious  difficulties ;  but  the  farther  they  entered 
into  the  measureless  solitudes  that  lay  before  them,  the  more  their  troubles  in- 
creased.     The  missions  were  found  in  a  state  of  desolation  under  the  ravages  of 
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tl)«  emftllpoz.  The  <r<ll>ge  vbere  they  expected  to  flni]  Indiuia  to  oondnct  them 
down  the  riTer  had  but  two  inhsbiUnta  BaniTiDg:  these  poor  creatures  oould  not 
ftid  them,  and  they  vera  left  vithoat  galdm  or  oanoe-men.  Ignonnt  of  naTigatiOD, 
and  uuacoustomed  to  either  toil  or  danger,  their  miaery  iras  now  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Their  eahoe,  in  drifting  on  the  current,  filled  with  water,  and  thej  barelj 
«toaped  with  tifb  and  a  few  provisions.  They  managed  to  oonstruot  a  rait ;  bat  this 
was  toon  torn  to  pieces  upon  a  sne^;.  The  forlorn  company  again  Mcspe  to  the 
ahore,  and,  as  their  only  allemfttire,  attempt  to  malce  tlieir  way  on  foot.  Without 
map  or  eorapas*,  they  know  not  whither  tbey  go.  In  attempting  to  follow  the 
windings  of  tb«  aOeam  they  beoome  bewildered,  and  fioallj  pinngt  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  Wild  trmta  and  snoonlent  plants  now  famish  them  tb^  only  food. 
Weakened  by  hanger,  they  soon  fall  rictims  to  disease. 

"  In  a  few  days  Madame  Qodin,  the  sole  sorriTor,  stood  snrronaded  by  eight 
dead  bodies!  Imagine  the  horror  that  overwhelmed  her  as  she  saw  one  after 
another  of  her  friends  and  family  in  the  agonies  of  death !  In  the  desperation  of 
the  honr  she  attempted  to  bnry  them,  bot  found  it  impossible.  After  two  days 
■pent  in  monming  OTer  the  dead,  she  ronsed  np  with  a  determinaUon  to  make 
another  effort  to  seek  her  long-lost  hnsbond.  She  was  now  nearly  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  ocean,  without  food,  and  with  her  delicate  feet  lacerated  by  thorns. 
Taking  tfae  shoes  of  one  of  the  dead  men,  she  started  upon  her  dreary  way.  What 
phantoms  now  tortnre  her  imagination  and  people  the  wilderness  with  ftighttnl 
monsters!  But  she  wanders  on.  Days  of  wrstehedueas  and  nights  of  horror 
ensue.  At  length,  on  ^o  ninth  day,  she  heard  the  noise  of  a  canoe,  and,  muniug 
to  the  rlTBi^side,  she  was  taken  up  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
thsy  eonduoted  her  to  one  of  the  minsions,  from  whioh,  after  long  delays  aod  great 
exposure,  she  was  finally  oonTsyed  down  the  Amoion  and  restored  to  her  huaband 
after  nineteen  years'  separation.  They  returned  to  Franoe  together  and  spent  the 
remnant  of  their  days  iu  retirement ;  bat  Madame  Q,  n«Ter  fully  recovered  fram 
the  effects  of  her  fright  and  sufferings. 

"Etbu  at  this  day,  the  traveller  npon  the  waters  of  the  Amaion,  above  Fart, 
Andi  himself  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  region.     He  wilt  soaniely  see  fifty  houses 
in  three  hundred  miles.   There  ara  bat  tew  settlemeuta  directly  on  the  river.   Most  of 
the  villBgee  are  on  the  tributary  streams  and  the  Ifuar^i,  or  bayous.    The  houses 
universally  have  mod  floors  and  thatched  rooft ;  and,  though  the  population  is  in- 
oreuing,  I  Tear  that  for  a  long  time  loeome 
Uie  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Lower  Ama- 
ton  will  be  each  as  are  depicted  in  the 
engraving. 

"Notwithstanding  all  the  beaotiful 
theories  respecting  steam-narigation  on 
the  waters  of  the  Amaion  and  its  tribu- 
taries, nothing  was  aoeomplished  deserv- 
ing the  nana  until  1863.  A*  for  back 
as  the  year  1827,  an  association,  called 
the  South  American  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, was  organised  in  New  York,  with 
the  express   design  of   promoting  that 

navigation.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  snggMtion  of  the  Broiiltau  Qovemment 
through  its  durff  t^faira,  Ur.  Eebello,  resident  In    the   United  States,  who 
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stipulated  decided  eneoongements,  and  the  grant  of  special  privileges  oa  tiie  part 
ni  His  Bfi^ty  Dom  Pedro  L  A  steamboat  was  fitted  out  and  sent  to  pBr4»  sad 
other  heavy  expenses  were  incured  by  the  company ;  bnt,  throngh  a  lank  of  eo> 
operation  on  the  part  of  Brasil,  the  whole  enterprise  proTod  a  fsihire.  Claisu  %at 
indemnification  to  a  large  amount  were  for  a  long  time  pending  before  the  Braiilisa 
OoTemment. 

^  After  1888,  sbmU  Ckyfcnment  stsamen  were  Arom  time  to  time  sent  up  At 
Amaion  as  fur  as  the  River  Negro.  Snch  voyages  were  repeated  at  intervals,  and 
Bofficed  for  steam-navigation  on  the  Amason  nntil  1868.  The  globe  does  not 
wliere  present  such  a  sj^endid  theatre  for  steaai-eoterprise.  Not  only  is  the 
navigable  for  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  bnt  the  Tocantins,  the  Ching6,  the 
Tapi^os,  the  Madeira,  the  Negro,  and  other  affluents,  are  unitedly  navigable  aevecal 
thousand  more:  All  these  rivers  flow  through  the  richest  soil  and  the  moat  lazn- 
rious  vegetation  in  the  world." 

Kear  their  margin  is  found  the  giant  of  Flora's  kingdom,  whose 
discovery  a  few  years  since  is  as  notable  a  fact  to  the  naturalist 
world  as  the  regular  opening  of  steam-navigation  upon  the  Amazon 
is  to  the  commercial  world. 

Of  all  the  Kymphffiaoe»y  the  largest,  the  richest,  and  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  marvellous  plant  which  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Victoria  Begia. 
It  inhabits  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  shallow  lakes  formed  by  the 
widening  of  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents.  Its  leaves  measure  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  circumference.  Their  upper  part  is  of 
a  dark,  glossy  green ;  the  under  portion  is  of  a  crimson  red,  fur- 
nished with  large,  salient  veins,  which  are  cellular  and  full  of  air, 
and  have  the  stem  covered  with  elastic  prickles.  The  flowers  lift 
themselves  about  six  inches  above  the  water,  and  when  full  blown 
have  a  circumference  of  fh)m  three  to  four  feet.  The  petals  unfold 
toward  evening:  their  color,  at  first  of  the  purest  white,  passes,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  through  successive  hues  from  a  tender  rose-tinge 
to  a  bright  red.  During  the  first  day  of  their  bloom  they  exhale  a 
delightfai  fragrance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  flower  fiades 
away  and  replunges  beneath  the  waters,  there  to  ripen  its  seeds. 
When  matured,  these  fruit-seeds,  rich  in  fecula,  are  gathered 
by  the  natives,  who  roast  them,  and  relish  them  thus  prepared. 

The  description  of  this  magnificent  plant  explains  the  admiration 
experienced  by  naturalists  when  beholding  it  for  the  first  time.  The 
celebrated  Haenke  was  travelling  in  a  pirogue  on  the  Bio  Mamor6, 
in  company  with  Father  Lacueva,  a  Spanish  missionary,  when  he 
discovered,  in  the  still  waters  close  to  the  shore,  this  gigantic 
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Nympheacete.  At  the  sight  the  botsDist  teA\  upon  hia  kneeB,  and— 
afi  a  not  veiy  pious  French  writer  very  Prenchily  recordB— expreeaed 
hid  reli^ona  and  Bcientifio  entfansiaain  by  impaasioned  exclama- 
tiOBS  and  ODtborste  o(  adoratiim  to  the  Creator, — "an  improTised 
Te  Deum  which  most  have  deq>ly  impressed  the  old  misidonaiy." 


Iq  1845,  an  Engliab  traveller,  Hr.  Bridges,  as  he  was  following 
the  wooded  banks  of  the  Taoonma,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
ICamord,  came  to  a  lake  hidden  in  the  forest,  and  found  upon  it  a 
colony  of  Victoria  Segias.  Carried  away  by  his  admiration,  he  was 
about  to  plunge  into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  some 
of  the  flowers,  when  the  Indians  who  accompanied  him  pointed  to 
the  aavage  alligators  laaily  reposing  upon  the  sorfitoe.  This  in* 
formation  made  him  oautions;  bat,  without  abating  his  ardor,  he 
ran  to  the  city  of  Santa  Anna,  and  soon  obtained  a  canoe,  which 
was  launched  upon  the  lake  whiob  contained  the  objecte  of  his 
ambition.    The  leaves  were  so  enormous  that  be  oould  place  but 
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two  of  them  on  the  canoe,  and  lie  was  ohliged  to  make  eevenl 
trips  to  complete  bis  harvest. 

Mr.  Bridges  soon  arrived  in  England  with  the  seeds,  which  l» 
had  sown  in  moist  clay.  Two  of  these  germinated  in  the  aqttariim 
ot  the  hothouse  at  Kew.  One  was  sent  to  the  large  hothooses  of 
Gfaatsworth:  a  basin  was  prepared  to  receive  it,  the  temperature 
was  raised,  and  the  plaut  was  placed  in  it«  new  reeting-plsce  on 
the  10th  of  Angnst,  1849.  Toward  the  end  of  September  it  m* 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  basin  and  to  doable  its  size,  in  order  to 
^ve  space  to  the  leaves,  which  developed  with  great  rapidi^^ 
So  large  did  they  become  that  one  of  them  supported  the  weight 
of  a  little  girl  in  an  upright  position. 

The  first  bud  opened  on  the  beginning  of  November.  The  flower 
in  bloom  was  offered  by  Mr,  Faxton  (the  celebrated  designer  of  the 
London  Crystal  Palace)  to  his  monarch,  and  the  great  personages 
of  England  hastened  to  Windsor  Castle  to  admire  the  beautiful 
homonym  of  their  gracious  aovereign. 

The  name  given  to  this  marveltoua  plant  by  Lindley  was  happily 
chosen;  but  the  natives  of  the  Amason  call  it  "XJape  Japona," — the 
Jacana's  oven, — ^from  the  fact  that  the  jacana  is  often  seen  upon  it 
The  jacana  is  a  singulir 
spur-winged  bird,  twice 
the  size  of  a  woodcock, 
provided  with  exceedingly 
long  and  slender  tooa  (from 
which  the  French  term  it 
the  sorgeon-bird)  which 
enable  it  to  ^ide  over 
various  water-plants.  It 
inhabits  the  marshes,  and 
woods  near  the  water,and 
many  a  time  in  the  in- 
terior I  have  seen  it  8t«»l- 
,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ing  over  the  lily-leave*  M 

iHi  jtc»K».  the  margin  of  rivers. 

Betuming  from  thi»<i'- 
gression  to  the  capabtlitios  of  the  great  river  for  steam-navigstioDi 
we  remark  that  the  extent  of  the  Amazon  and  its   adaaonte  >< 
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immense.  From  four  degrees  north  latitude  to  twenty  degrees 
south,  every  stream  that  flows  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Amajson.  This  is  as  though  all  the  rivers 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Madrid  united  their  waters  in  one  mighty 
flood. 

Geographers  have  never  fhlly  agreed  which  of  the  upper  tribu- 
taries deserves  to  be  called  the  main  stream  of  the  Amazon ;  but 
the  most  recent  explorers  are  decided  in  considering  the  Tangu- 
ragua  or  Upper  Marafion  as  its  principal  source.  This  rises  in  a 
lake — Lauricocha — situated  almost  in  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow.  Nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  Amazon  are  Aavigable  to  a 
great  distance  from  their  junction  with  the  main  trunk,  and,  col- 
lecting the  whole,  afford  an  extent  of  water-communication  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  There  is  a  total  of  ten 
thousand  miles  of  steam-navigation  below  all  falls;  and,  these 
obstructions  once  passed,  steamers  could  be  run  for  four  thousand 
miles. 

A  volume  of  fresh  water,  constantly  replenished  by  copious  rains, 
pours  forth  with  such  impetus  as  to  force  itself— an  unmixed  cur- 
rent— into  the  ocean  to  the  distance  of  eighty  leagues.  While  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Ganges  discharges  80,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second,  and  the  large  Brahmapootra  176,200  cubic  feet  every 
sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  the  Amazon  sends  through  the  narrows 
at  Obidos  550,000  cubic  feet  per  second.   (^Von  Martins.) 

This  ''king  of  waters"  is  remarkable  for  its  wide-spreading 
tributaries.  On  the  north  side,  the  first  from  the  west,  below  the 
rapids  of  Manseriche,  is  the  Morona,  and  then  come  in  succession 
the  Pasta^a,  Tigre,  Napo,  I^a,  Japuri,  Bio  Negro,  and  many 
streams  of  lesser  note.  From  the  south  it  receives — ^proceeding 
from  west  to  east — the  Huallaga,  Ucayali,  Yavari  or  Javary, 
Huta,  Hyuruay,  Teff6,  Goavy,  Purus,  Madeira,  Tapajos,  Chingti, 
and  Tocantins.  Most  of  these  affluents  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  Amazon  by  more  than  one  mouth,  which  frequently  are 
widely  apart.  Thus,  the  two  most  distant  of  the  four  mouths 
of  the  Japurd  are  more  than  two  hundred  miles  asunder,  and  the 
outer  embouchures  of  the  Purus  are  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
each  other.  In  the  upper  portion  of  its  course  the  Amazon  divides 
Equador  from  Peru,  between  which  its  width  varies  from  half  a 
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mile  to  a  mile;  beyond  the  Mmits  ei  Bquador  it  increases  to  two 
miles;  and  below  the  Madeira-**it8  most  ooDBiderable  tribntaiy, 
having  a  course  little  less  than  two  thousand  miles  in  length — it  is 
nearly  three  miles.  Between  Faro  and  Obidos — ^to  whic^  plaee 
the  tide  reaches — ^it  decreases  to  less  than  a  mile ;  bat  below  Obidoe 
it  widens  again,  and,  after  the  junction  of  the  Tapajos,  it  is  nearly 
seven  miles  across.  The  width  of  the  channel  of  Bragaou  do 
Korte — the  northern  mouth  of  this  vast  river — is  thirty  miles 
opposite  the  island. of  Maraj6  and  fifty  at  its  emboachups;  that 
of  the  Tangipnri  Channel  is  eighteen  miles  at  the  junction  of  tiie 
Tocantins  and  thirty  at  its  mouth. 

While  the  whole  area  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  brandies 
is  1,200,000  square  miles,  the  area  of  the  Amason  and  its  tributaries 
(not  including  that  of  the  Tocantins,  which  is  larger  than  the  Ohio 
Valley)  is  2,830,000  square  miles.  This  is  more  than  a  third  of  all 
South  America,  and  equal  to  two-thirds  of  all  Europe.  Mr.  Wallace 
has  startled  Englishmen  with  the  &ct  that  ^^all  Western  Europe 
could  be  placed  in  it  without  touching  its  boundaries,  and  it  would 
even  contain  the  whole  of  our  Indian  Empire." 

In  1851-52,  Lieutenants  (U. S.N.)  Hemdon  and  Gibbon  de- 
scended the  Amazon, — one  by  its  Peruvian  and  the  other  by  its 
Bolivian  tributaries.  Their  interesting  reports  were  published  by 
the  order  of  Congress,  and  are  laid  before  the  world.  Lieutenant 
Gibbon  passed  over  the  most  unknown  route,  and  hence  his  work 
possesses  more  intrinsic  interest.  Lieutenant  Herndon's  v<^ume 
not  only  for  the  moment  awakened  the  United  States  and  England 
to  the  importance  of  the  Amazon,  but  the  fact  of  his  descent  of  that 
river  and  his  inferences — many  of  them  totally  visionary-^-aroused 
the  Brazilian  Government  to  the  performanoe  of  their  duty,  and  in 
1852-53,  Brazil,  by  treaty  with  Peru,  engaged  to  run  steamers, 
under  the  Brazilian  flag,  from  Pari, — ^the  contractiHrs  to  have  the 
monopoly  of  steamboat-navigation  on  the  Amazon  for  thirty  years, 
with  an  annual  bonus  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  first 
fifteen ;  the  voyage  to  be  performed  by  two  steamers,— one  ascend- 
ing the  Amazon  fVom  Pard,  the  other  descending  it  from  Kanta, 
and  meeting  the  up-boat  at  Barra. 

Nauta  is  in  Peru,  on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Amazon,  forty-eix 
leagues  below  the  junction  of  the  Huallaga,  and  has  a  population 
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of  one  thousand.  This  company,  under  the  leading  of  that  en- 
terprising Brazilian,  the  Baron  of  Mand,  immediately  sent  its 
first  steamer  from  Par&  to  Nauta.  T)^e  association,  in  return  for 
privileges  granted,  contracted  to  found  numerous  colonies  in  the 
provinces  of  Pard  and  Amazonas.  Nearly  every  month  colonists 
under  the  direction  of  the  Amazon  Navigation  Company  arrive 
from  Portugal  and  her  islands  at  Par^.  They  have  already  esta- 
blished flourishing  colonies  at  Obidos  and  at  Serpa,  and  another  at 
the.  mouth  of  the  Eio  Negro.  They  are  also  engaged  to  plant 
colonies  above  the  Barra  of  the  Bio  Negro,  one  on  the  Eio  Teffe, 
(above  Y.  de  Ega,)  three  on  the  Madeira,  at  Crato  aud  Borba, 
two  on  the  Tapajos,  not  far  from  Santarem,  and  three  on  the 
Tocantins. 

The  contract  made  by  the  company  with  the  Portuguese  emi- 
grants is  this : — 

''They  bind  themselTes  to  work  for  the  company  for  two  years  at  a  certain  com- 
pensation per  diem,  and  to  be  hoosed  and  fed  during  that  period ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  their  apprenticeship,  each  person  is  entitled  to  a  certain  portion  of  open  land  in 
fee-simple, — the  heads  of  families  to  hare  a  comfortable  house  on  their  portion,  no 
matter  whether  they  were  married  before  engaging  or  during  their  seryice." 

I  asked  Mr.  Nesbitt — a  practical  engineer  who  was  for  three 
years  travelling  on  the  Amazon  and  some  of  its  navigable  tri- 
butaries— ^his  opinion  of  the  steamers  employed  by  the  company. 
His  reply  (April,  1857)  was  as  follows : — 

« Thus  far  th^  have  succeeded  weU.  The  company  hare  fully  compUed  with 
their  part  of  the  contract  both  in  Brazil  and  with  Peru.  There  were  seven  steamers 
in  successful  operation  in  April,  1866,  and  two  new  boats  expected  erery  week : 
one  of  these  two  wms  the '  Bay  City,'  buUt  in  New  York  for  the  8aeramento  and  San 
Francisco  trade,  but  was  so  badly  twisted  in  trying  to  donble  Cape  Horn  that  she 
put  back  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  for  repairs,  and  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  under- 
writers and  purchased  for  the  Amason  Company.  The  names  of  the  seren  steamen 
that  were  running  are  the  'Tap^os,'  <Bio  Negro,'  <llan^'  •Monarcha,'  <Camet4,' 
*Tabating%'  and  *8oUm5es.'  The  <Rio  Negro'  and  'Tap^oi'  were  the  packets  from 
Par4  to  the  Barra  do  Eio  Negro, — making  semi-monthly  trips ;  but,  after  the  Irt 
of  January,  1867,  there  was  to  be  a  weekly  packet  The  *  Bianjo'  ran  between  the 
Barra  and  Nauta,  in  Peru, — ^making  a  trip  every  two  months,  and,  after  January, 
1867,  the  trips  were  to  be  monthly.  The  *  Monarcha'  was  running  on  the  lUo 
Negro,  irom  the  Barra  to  the  month  of  the  Bio  Branoo,  and  intended  to  go  as  liiv 
as  Barcellos  and  Moreira— still  higher — ^whenever  the  water  in  the  Bio  Negro  would 
permit,  which  would  be  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  Rio  Negro,  a  few 
leagues  above  the  Barra,  spreads  out  into  a  very  wide  bay  of  some  leagues  in 
breadth,  which  renders  steam-navigation  more  difficult  than  anywhere  else  on  the 
lower  river,  as  it  becomes  shallower  on  aecennt  of  the  great  width ;  but  above  this 
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bay  there  is  no  trouble.  There  are  seyeral  lakes  at^aoent  to  the  Bio  Negro,  ▼bert 
larg^  quantities  of  fish  are  caught,  salted,  and  dried  for  market.  There  irt  i 
great  many  splendid  localities  for  farming-purposes  on  the  Rio  Negro  abore  tbe 
Barra.  The  'Solimoes'  was  intended  fot  the  Rio  Tapajox.  The  «Camet4'¥asft 
regular  packet  on  the  Tocantins,  between  the  ci^  of  Par4  and  the  town  of  Caiaetit 
— making  monthly  trips. 

"All  these  steamers  had  as  much  business  as  they  could  well  do, — those  for  ^ 
Barra  more  than  they  could  do ;  hence  the  necessity  for  weekly  trips. 

'*  These  steamers  were  fast  superseding  the  square,  stem-and-stem,  orawfiaf 
river-canoas ;  for  as  soon  as  a  trader  makes  one  trip  in  a  steamer  he  begins  to  set 
some  Talue  upon  time,  and  forsakes  his  three-monUi  mode  of  getting  up  streta 
for  a  three  or  four  days'  trip.  Captain  Pimento  Bueno,  (son  of  the  distingoislicd 
Senator,)  the  energetic  and  gentlemanly  general  superintending  agent,  told  me  that» 
with  the  Gh>Temment  bonus  and  the  merchants'  business,  the  steamers  paid  exceed- 
ingly well.  They  are  all  good  boats,  and  most  of  them  built  of  iron,  as  that  mate- 
rial is  decidedly  the  best,  on  account  of  the  worms  that  are  so  destractiTe  in  the 
Amazon.  Every  town  on  the  river  furnishes  wood  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  basinea 
of  the  steamers  is  constantly  on  the  increase;  and  the  industrious  inhabitants 
of  any  of  the  villages  can  collect  their  syringa.  Brazil-nuts,  sarsapariUa,  etc^ 
&c.  &c.  and  send  them  down  to  Par4  by  the  steamer,  and,  on  her  return-trip,  re- 
ceive their  money.  This  is  creating  new  artificial  wants,  and,  of  course,  making 
the  people  exercise  more  industry  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  newlj- 
awakened  demands. 

«*  These  steamers  certainly  have  done  wonders  in  the  last  four  years  toward  re- 
volutionizing the  whole  business  of  the  Amazon  Valley;  for,  even  from  Moyabambe* 
Tarapota,  and  other  Peruvian  towns  among  the  mountains,  they  now  bring  down 
their  products  in  canoes  and  on  boUat  (rafts)  to  meet  the  steamer  at  Nanta,  which 
they  never  thought' of  doing  before.  Neither  are  the  advantages  of  steam  coo/in^ 
to  the  business-relations  of  life ;  but  there  is  evidently  an  increasing  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  learn  more  of  the  outside  barbarians." 

Mr.  Nesbitt  thas  states  the  effect  of  the  sight  of  a  steamer  ob 

the  remote  population  of  the  Upper  Amazon : — 

**  As  we  would  be  passing  a  sand-bar  on  the  upper  rivers  in  Peru,  where  a  stesia- 
boat  had  never  before  been  heard  of,  and  while  all  the  fishermen  and  fish-dn'o* 
would  be  standing  in  amazement,  gazing  at  the  *  monster  of  the  vasty  deep,'— i^ 
knowing  whether  it  was  a  spirit  from  the  Mabo  or  some  new  saint  sent  by  the 
Immaculate  Virgin, — ^I  would  touch  the  steam-whistle,  which  would  give  such  sa 
unearthly  screech  that  men,  women,  children,  dogs,  and  monkeys  would  take  te 
their  heels  and  run  for  dear  life,  and  would  never  stop  to  allow  me  to  m^^ 
the  amende  honorable,** 

I  was  desirous  to  obtain  from  this  observant  and  practical  m^ 

an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  views  and  theories  of  Lieutenaiit^ 

Maury  and  Hemdon  concerning  the  Amazon.    In  reply,  he  Ti^^ 

the  following  statement: — 

**  I  think  that  Lieutenant  Maury's  letters  are  punted  rather  beyond  nature ;  ^^^ 
his  ideas  of  the  Amazon  Valley  and  its  capabilities  are  certainly,  on  the  whole, 
nearer  the  mark  than  any  other  writer  I  have  ever  read.    His  theory  of  olimtte,  tD» 
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his  reasons  why  the  Vallej  of  the  Amaion  is  not  like  the  same  latitudes  in  Abica, 
Ac,  &o.,  are  assuredly  correct,  in  my  humhle  opinion;  for  I  was  foroihly  impressed 
with  their  correctness  while  on  the  spot.  The  rainy  season  is  not  the  incessant 
*  pouring  down'  of  Afirica,  Central  America,  and  the  Orinoco-region.  It  is  more 
of  a  showery  season :  it  is  tme  sometimes  when  it  rains  *it  pours,*  but  the  showers 
are  of  short  duration  comparatiTely,  and  they  fall  at  such  regular  intervals  that  one 
can  make  his  calculations  for  business-engagements  almost  to  a  certainty.  And  you 
will  never  have  a  day  without  seeing  the  sun  more  or  less. 

**  The  dry-season  is  not  fererish  and  scorching  ;  for  scarcely  a  week— certainly 
not  a  fortnight — passes  without  one  or  more  good  showers.  Such  a  thing  as 
crops  suffering  for  the  want  of  moisture  is  not  known  on  the  Amazon.  Although 
the  days  may  be  warm,  the  nights  are  always  cod  and  pleasant,  with  very 
heavy  dews. 

**  Lieutenant  Hemdon's  ideas  of  the  low  banks  were  just  such  as  any  person 
would  form  who  travelled  down  the  river  in  a  canoe,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
thus  situated  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  country.  It  would  require  years — 
not  a  few  months — to  learn  the  Valley  as  it  ought  to  be  learned.  There  is  not 
nearly  so  much  land  subject  to  inundation  as  Hemdon  estimated :  notwithstanding, 
there  are  considerable  portions  that  are  overflown  at  high  floods.  Herndon's  ex- 
pediUon  left  its  work  unfinished ;  but  it  was  of  vast  service  to  the  country  on  the 
Amazon,  both  directly  and  indirectly, — as  that  expedition,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
was  the  lever  that  moved  the  Brazilian  Government  to  promote  steam-navigation  on 
the  Amazon.    So  that  was  the  beginning ;  < but  the  end  is  not  yet' " 

In  regard  to  the  steamers  ordered  by  Peru — which  made  the 
contract  with  Dr.  Whittemore,  formerly  of  Lima — to  be  built  at 
New  York  and  transported  in  pieces  to  Para,  to  be  run  in  connec- 
tion with  the  steamers  of  the  Brazilian  and  Amazon  Kavigation 
Company,  Mr.  Nesbitt  gives  me  the  following  information : — 

**  I  went  oat  with  the  steamers  to  the  Amazon,  was  with  them  while  they  were 
being  reconstructed  in  Par&,  and,  after  they  were  ready  to  start  up  the  river,  I  took 
command  of  one  of  them.  Dr.  Whittemore,  our  leader,  commanded  the  other,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  town  of  Obidos,  where  he  turned  them  both  over  to  me 
to  deUver  to  the  proper  authorities,  assisted  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Z.  B.  Conely.  Dr. 
Whittemore  then  returned  to  New  York. 

**  These  steamers  were  not  iron, — as  frequently  stated  by  newspaper  paragraphs, — 
but  were  constructed  of  pure  Qeorgia  pine,  frame,  planldng,  and  alL  The  smallest 
one  was  ninety  feet  long,  called  the  HuaUaga  ;  the  other  was  one  hundred  and  ten 
fieet  in  length,  called  the  Tiradoy  in  honor  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State  of  Peru." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  How  did  the  Peruvian  steamers  turn 
out?  Mr.  N.  replied  as  follows : — 

**  They  did  not  turn  out  so  weU  as  was  anticipated,  or  as  could  have  been  desired 
for  the  credit  of  our  country,  whence  they  came.  They  were  buUt  very  light,  and 
poorly  finished  and  famished ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Peruvian  Qovemment  oflBcer 
who  was  appointed  to  receive  them  refused  to  do  so,  so  that  we  were  left  some 
twenty-five  hundred  miles  up  the  river  from  the  ocean,  with  a  couple  of  steamers 
Mid  two  American  crews,  without  any  provision  being  made  either  by  the  contractor 
or  by  the  Peruviaa  Qovemment  for  our  support ;  and  of  the  storw  we  had  on  board 
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a  gtmi  portioii  wms  in  a  damaged  state.  Under  these  drcnmstanees^  the  agents  if 
the  contractor  were,  firom  the  neoessitj  of  the  case,  compelled  to  oompromiBe  with 
the  OoTemor-General  of  Eastern  Pern, — Crolonel  Francisco  AlTarado  Ortis,— vhs 
had  no  authoritj  delegated  to  him  in  the  matter  whaterer  hj  the  GoTemment  if 
Pern,  bat  who,  in  this  disagreeable  jonctnre,  acted  Terj  fiurij  and  was  exceedia^y 
liberal  By  the  compromise  I  had  to  remain  in  chijrge  of  the  steamers  until  the 
Supreme  GoTemment  would  act  in  the  matter.  But  the  controTersj  ia  not  yet 
finally  settled,  I  belieye,  as  a  part  of  the  contract-money  is  stiU  due,  and  the 
QoTcmment  refuses  to  pay  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  was  not  oompfied 
with  on  the  part  of  the  contractor. 

**One  of  them,  the  Huallaga,  ncTcr  turned  a  paddle-wheel  after  she  readied 
the  port  of  Nauta,  but  was  tied  up  to  the  bank,  and  was  rotting  all  the  &n0  that  I 
was  there.  The  other,  the  Tirado,  made  a  few  trips  to  vaiious  points  aboTe.  I 
took  her  on  two  occasions  up  the  Bio  Huallaga  almost  to  Chasuta,  which  is  nearly 
three  thousand  Jive  hundred  milee  from  the  ocean :  one  of  theae  tryw  woe  made  durim§ 
the  loweat  stage  qf  water,  and  I  never  found  less  than  fifteen  feet  water  anjfwhert  m  Cibs 
rwer-ehannel, — so  that  a  steamer  of  ten  feet  draught  can  pass  firom  the  Pongo  de  Sal 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  any  day  in  the  year.  These  steamers  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment becoming  more  useless  every  day.  Neither  of  the  two  boats  have  been  ran 
for  any  purpose  since  I  left  them,  eighteen  months  ago ;  neither,  indeed,  can  th^ 
be  used,  as  the  Peruyians  know  nothing  about  the  management  of  steamboats  and 
the  engineers  haye  all  returned  to  the  United  States.  The  use  of  them  has  never 
been  worth  a  dollar  to  the  Government,  and  never  will  be. 

**  The  Salt-rapid  on  the  Huallaga,  below  Chasuta,  is  a  natural  curiosity.  The 
banks  of  the  river  for  more  than  a  league  are  one  solid  mass  of  rock-salt,  hard  and 
clear  as  ice,  in  some  places  of  a  bluish-red  color,  and  in  others  almost  white,  appa- 
rently the  whole  vexy  pure,  and  in  sufficient  quanUty  to  supply  all  South  America 
for  centuries. 

'*  XJiave  ascended  the  Huallaga,  Ucayali,  Pasta9a,  Madeira,  and  a  short  distance 
abdve  the  Barra  do  Bio  Negro.  The  Huallaga,  as  before  mentioned,  is  navigable 
for  steamers  the  year  round,  for  vessels  of  ten  feet  draught,  as  high  as  the  Pongo  de 
Sal,  without  the  least  trouble, — and  to  Chasuta,  with  ordinary  caution  and  care,— 
and  for  canoes  from  Tinga  Maria  (only  three  hundred  miles  from  Lima)  to  the 
mouth,  down  stream;  but  the  ascent  by  canoes  is  very  difficult.  The  country  is 
excellent,  being  very  healthy  and  fertile,  with  numerous  villages  all  along  the  banks. 
The  Pasta9a  is  a  very  fine  little  affluent,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  several  hnn- 
dred  miles  the  greatest  part  of  the  year ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  tribes  of  hos- 
tile Indians  on  its  lower  waters.  The  land  is  most  excellent,  and  the  best  Peruvian 
bark  on  the  upper  rivers  is  found  on  this  stream.  There  are  sometimes  small 
quantities  of  gold  brought  down  by  the  friendly  Indians  near  its  head-waters :  I 
have  seen  some  very  fine  specimens  of  it  The  Ucayali  can  be  ascended  by  a  light- 
draught  steamer  nearly  six  hundred  miles  a  part  of  the  year,  and  as  f&r  as  Sarayaeu 
the  whole  year.  The  Rio  Madeira  is  also  a  fine  stream :  it  is  navigable  for  any 
class  of  river-steamers  to  the  Palls ;  but  at  no  time  can  a  steamer  ascend  these 
rapids.  However,  above  the  doxen  rapids,  there  is  plen^  of  water  for  several  hun- 
dred miles,  for  a  small  steamer,  the  year  round." 

In  1853,  a  translation  of  Lieutenant  Haoiy's  letters  was  published 
in  the  widely-circulated  Correio  Mercantil  of  Ko  de  Janeiro;  and  I 
well  remember  the  commotion  his  communications  on  the  Amazon 
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caused  at  the  capital;  in  connection  with  a  report  that  a  '^flibnatfer- 
ing"  expedition  was  fitting  out  at  New  York  to  force  the  opening 
of  the  great  river. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  one  whose  writings 
and  scientific  investigations  have  not  only  received  the  highest 
encomiums  from  the  great  and  the  learned  on  both  continents,  bat 
have  blessed  and  are  blessing  the  world;  should  have  permitted 
himself  to  make  use  of  language  which  could  only  inflame  a  sensitive 
nation;  and  of  some  arguments  which  can  only  tend  to  '^flibustier- 
ing."  If  Lieutenant  Maury  had  left  out  the  offensive  language, 
and  a  portion  of  his  reasoning,  which  has  been  by  Brazilians  legiti- 
mately construed  as  nothing  less  than  an  advocacy  of  the  theory 
that  might  makes  right,  I  believe  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  our  country  and  for  Brazil.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
impossible  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Brazil, — ^a  Government  with 
which  we  ought  to  be  closely  linked.  There  is  no  reciprocity 
between  us.*    While  we  receive  her  great  staples  free  of  duty,  all 


*  Nbw  Brazilian  Tabiif.— Bob«rt  O.  Scott,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  writes  to  the  State  Department  under  date  of  29th 
April  last,  giving  the  snbstanoe  of  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  duties  made  by 
the  new  tariff  of  BraziL     He  says : — 

"By  the  old  tariff,  flour,  the  chief  export  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil,  paid 
three  milreis  per  barrel  import-duty.  Under  the  tariff  that  I  send  you,  the  duty 
will  be  two  milreis  and  four  hundred  reis, — a  decrease  of  six  hundred  reis  per 
barrel,  or  about  thirty-four  cents.  Salted  meat,  that  paid  seyen  hundred  and  fifty 
rma  per  arroba  of  thirty-two  pounds  Portuguese  weight  under  the  old  tariff,  will  pay 
Ave  hundred  and  forty  under  the  tariff  that  goes  into  force  the  1st  day  of  July  next. 
Pine-wood,  that  now  pays  six  reis  per  square  palmo,  (eight  inches,}  will  pay,  after 
the  1st  of  July,  fiye  reis.  Leaf-tobacco,  that  pays  under  the  present  tariff  six  milreis 
per  arroba,  will  pay  under  the  new  tariff  three  milreis  and  six  hundred  reis.  Duties 
on  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosin,  have  been  reduced ;  and  so  upon  nearly  all 
articles  imported  into  this  country  firom  the  United  States.  There  is  a  reduction 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  reis  per  alquiere  or  bushel  of  salt  in  the  new  tariff;  and, 
although  no  salt  is  imported  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil,  still,  this  reduction  is 
of  benefit  to  our  narigation.  Duties  on  coarse  cottons  have  been  slightly  increased ; 
also  on  candles. 

''The  duties,  as  a  general  thing,  have  been  increased  on  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  exoeptions  are  among  those  of  the  best  quality,  chiefly  imported  to  this  Empire 
from  France." 

In  the  new  CaMnet  formed  by  the  Emperor  in  May,  (1867,)  Senhor  Souza  Franoo^ 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Brazilian  statesmen — ^holds  the  portfolio  of  finance ; 
and,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  of  enlarged  views,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  satisfkctory 
Mmmerdal  treafy  will  be  arranged  between  the  United  States  and  BraiiL 
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th»(  is  exported  by  hb  to  Brafcil  is  heavily  taxed.  The  property 
of  our  citizens  dying  intestate  is  administered  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  in  a  manner  that  never  gives  satisfaction.  Outrages 
committed  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  distant  portions 
of  the  Empire  very  tardily^  or  never,  meet  with  redress  from  the 
interior  magistrates,  whose  feelings  toward  Norte  Americanos  have 
been  embittered  by  the  conclusions  arrived  at  after  reading  the 
letters  of  Tenente  Maury.  It  will  be  long  ere  we  regain  the  sym- 
pathies which  we  had  in  1850,  when  it  was  proposed,  in  case  of 
war  with  England,  that  the  whole  Brazilian  coast-trade  should  be 
put  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

At  Bio,  Senhor  de  Angelis  replied  to  lieutenant  Maury's 
^'Amazon  and  the  Atlantic  Coasts  of  South  America,"  {Port 
trans.,)  and  his  arguments,  supported  by  Yattel  and  other  writers 
on  international  law,  are  very  ably  stated.  His  volume,  how- 
ever, contains  at  its  close  some  very  pointed  and  plain  language 
in  regard  to  Texas  and  Greytown,  which  adds  nothing  to  his 
argument. 

We  hope,  however,  that  the  judicious  policy  of  the  Union  will 
regain  the  footing  and  influence  which  should  be  that  of  a  countiy 
professing  the  principles  of  justice  and  liberality. 

Whether  the  Amazon  region,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
river,  can  ever  be  thickly  peopled  by  a  more  Northern  race,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  is  in  one  range  of  temperature,  (not  like  the 
liississippi,  which  enjoys  every  variety  of  climate,)  and  is  as  yet 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Dr.  Thomas  Bainey,  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  argues  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  the  provinces  of  Pard  and  Amazonas  can  never  become 
flourishing  rendezvous  for  Northerners.  But,  as  Brazil  differs 
from  all  other  tropical  countries,  it  may  be  that  the  ^'howUng 
wilderness"  of  the  Amazon  will  yet  smile  with  industry  and 
civilization. 

As  the  case  stands,  Brazil  certainly  has  the  right,  and  the  sole 
right,  to  control  the  rivers  within  her  own  borders,  no  matter  if 
they  do  rise  in  other  states ;  and,  as  previous  to  the  treaty  which 
gave  the  United  States  the  right  of  descending  the  St.  Lawrence 
no  other  country  would  have  had  the  right  to  force  England  to 
open  to  the  United  States  that  river  because  many  of  her  tri- 
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butaiies  have  their  rise  in  the  territory  of  the  Union,  so  there  is 
no  justice  in  any  proposition  to  force  Brazil  to  concede  the  fVee 
navigation  of  the  Amazon.  Still,  although  we  rejoice  to  see  Brazil 
developing  her  own  resources,  it  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  hei*self  as  well  as  to  the  neighboring  states  if  she  would  apply 
to  the  Amazon  question  the  principles  for  which  she  contended  on 
the  La  Plata,  and  throw  the  mighty  river  open  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 

About  one-half  of  Bolivia,  two-thirds  of  Peru,  three-fourths  of 
Equador,  and  one-half  of  New  Grenada,  are  drained  by  the  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries.  For  the  want  of  steam-communication  the 
trade  of  all  these  parts  of  those  countries  goes  west  over  *the 
Andes  to  Callao.  There  it  is  shipped,  and,  after  doubling  Cape 
Horn  and  sailing  eight  or  ten  thousand  miles,  it  is  then  only  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  on  Us  way  to  Europe  or  the  United 
States;  whereas,  if  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  were  free,  the 
produce  of  the  interior  could  be  landed  at  Pard  for  what  it  costs 
to  convey  it  across  the  Andes  to  the  ports  of  the  Pacific. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  authors,  in  reyiewing  the  ground  which  they  have  gone 

over  in  this  volume,  only  feel  the  imperfection  of  their  labors  and 

how  difficult  has  been  the  task  to  give  in  so  small  space  a  just  and 

general  view  of  Brazil.    They  have  compared  the  Empire  not  with 

England  and  the  United  States,  but  with  other  countries  of  the 

New  World  which  have  been  peopled  by  descendants  of  the  Latin 

race.    This  they  believe  to  be  the  true  mode  of  comparison.    Many 

errors  may  thus  be  avoided.    Their  attention  has  recently  been 

called  to  an  editorial  in  one  of  the  most  widely-circulated  and 

influential  papers  of  our  country,  in  which  occurs  the  following 

sentence : — 

**  To  those  who  wish  to  know  how  deep  hmnan  nature  can  sink  in  mond  degrada- 
tion and  the  extreme  limit  of  monarchical  imbecility,  we  recommend  a  reading  of 
Ewbank's  *  Brazil,'  whose  details  of  hopeless  superstition,  general  ignorance,  and 
political  demoraUxation  have  no  parallel." 

We  have  already  shown  our  appreciation  of  the  author  referred 
to  by  direct  quotations  from  his  work ;  and  had  he  who  penned 
this  editorial  remembered  that  Mr.  Ewbank  (more  than  ten  years 
ago)  was  a  stranger  abiding  for  a  few  months  in  a  new  and  curious 
country,  and  published  a  journal  of  observations  and  events  which 
he  jotted  down  from  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  and  makes 
but  few  generalizations,  he  (the  editor)  would  not  have  been  so 
sweeping  in  his  condemnation  of  Brazil.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  entirely  overlooked  one  of  Mr.  Ewbank's  few  general  con- 
clusions. Had  he  read  it  he  would  doubtless  have  been  convinced 
that  there  was  something  hopeful  in  Brazil.  As  the  opinions  of 
the  author  in  question  have  been  often  quoted  to  us  as  entirely 
at  variance  with  any  encouragement  in  regard  to  the  Empire 
ruled  by  Dom  Pedro  11.,  we  cite  from  his  last  chapter  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  to  the  point : — 

*'  The  character  of  the  Brazilians,  I^ould  saj,  is  that  of  an  hospitable,  alFeo- 
tionate,  intelligent,  and  aspiring  people.    Thej  are  in  adrance  of  their  Portogoese 
582 
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progenitors  in  liberality  of  sentiment  and  in  enterprise.  Many  of  their  yonng  men 
▼isit  Europe,  others  are  educated  in  the  United  States :  add  to  this  an  increasing 
Intercourse  with  foreigners, — ^the  means  ordained  by  Divihe  Providence  for  human 
improvement, — and  who  does  not  rejoice  in  their  honorable  ambition  and  in  the 
career  opened  before  them  ?  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  no  one  people 
can  be  a  standard  for  any  other,  for  no  two  are  in  the  same  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. The  influence  of  climate,  we  know,  is  omnipotent ;  and,  from  their  occupy- 
ing one  of  the  largest  and  finest  portions  of  the  equatorial  regions,  it  is  for  them  to 
determine  how  far  science  and  the  arts  within  the  tropics  can  compete  with  their 
progress  in  the  temperate  lones.  As  respects  progress,  they  are,  of  Latin  nations, 
next  to  the  French.  In  the  Chambers  are  able  and  enlightened  statesmen ;  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Empire  abroad  are  conceded  to  rank  in  talent  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  any  other  country.  As  for  material  elements  of  greatness,  no  people  under 
the  sun  are  more  highly  favored,  and  none  have  a  higher  destiny  opened  before  them. 
May  they  have  the  wisdom  to  achieve  it!" — Ewban1^9  Skeichet  of  Life  m  Brazil, 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  present  condition  of  Brazil 
without  taking  into  view  th6  influences  of  the  mother-country. 
Notwithstanding  the  wealth  and  glory  of  Portugal  during  the 
short  period  of  her  maritime  supremacy,  there  are  few  countries 
in  Europe  less  fitted  to  become  the  model  of  a  prosperous  state  in 
modem  times.  In  whatever  light  we  consider  Portugal  or  her  in- 
stitutions, wo  find  them  altogether  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Yet  that  country,  as  insignificent  in  size  as  it  is  indifferent  in  con- 
dition, held  nearly  half  of  South  America  under  the  iron  sway  of 
colonial  bondage  from  the  period  of  its  discovery  until  1808, — we 
might  almost  say  1822. 

The  short  space  of  thirty-five  years  is  all  that  Brazil  has  yet 
enjoyed  for  the  great  object  of  establishing  her  character  as  an 
independent  nation.  During  that  period  she  has  had  to  contend 
with  great  and  almost  numberless  difficulties.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  were  persons  born  or  educated  in  Portugal,  and 
consequently  imbued  with  the  narrow  views  and  the  illiberal  feel- 
ings so  common  to  the  Portuguese.  The  laws,  the  modes  of  doing 
business  as  well  as  of  thinking  and  of  acting,  that  universally  pre- 
vailed, were  Portuguese.  All  these  required  decided  renovation  in 
order  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  a  new  empire  rising  into  being 
during  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Such  a  renovation  is  not  the  work  of  a  day;  and  if  it  should 
appear  that  as  yet  it  has  only  properly  commenced,  still,  the  Bra- 
zilian nation  will  stand  before  the  world  as  deserving  the  highest 
credit.    She  has  broken  off  bonds  that  had  remained  riveted  upon 
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her  for  ages.  She  has  advanced  ftrom  a  degrading  colonial  ser^ 
tude  to  a  high  and  honorable  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  What  is  perhaps  still  better,  she  cherishes  a  desire  for 
improvement.  She  directs  a  vigilant  eye  toward  other  nataans; 
she  observes  the  working  of  their  different  institutions,  and  mani- 
fests a  disposition  to  adopt  those  which  are  truly  excellent,  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  they  can  be  adapted  to  her  circumstances. 

Her  finances  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  But  she  should 
be  ready  to  accept  and  to  court  a  greater  reciprocity  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  should  abandon  all  narrow  policy. 

The  revenues  of  the  Empire  are  almost  entirely  the  product  of 
heavy  duties  upon  commerce.  Unfortunately,  the  nation  has  but 
few  manufactures  to  call  for  her  high  tariff  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion. Her  duties  upon  imports  constitute  a  direct  tax  upon  inter- 
nal consumption;  while  the  duties  upon  exports  embarrass  her 
trade  abroad.  Thus,  agriculture  is  doubly  oppressed,  and  it  is 
under  the  burden  of  great  difficulties  that  the  immense  resources 
of  the  country  are  to  a  comparatively  small  degree  developed. 

Were  there  no  other  means  of  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
government,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  idle  to  dwell  upon  this  ruinous 
process,  unless  it  were  to  comment  upon  it  as  a  necessary  eviL 
But  is  there  no  possibility  of  raising  a  revenue  for  Brazil  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  f  Millions  upon  millions  of  acres  remain  as 
yet  unappropriated,  notwithstanding  the  utter  carelessness  with 
which  the  richest  and  most  valuable  portions  of  the  public  domain 
have  hitherto  been  yielded  to  the  ownership  of  whomsoever  might 
incline  to  take  possession  of  it.  Might  not  Government  surveys  be 
instituted,  and  the  whole  country  brought  under  legal  demarca- 
tion? Hitherto,  not  one-fiftieth  part  of  it  was  ever  surveyed; 
and  even  in  some  populous  districts  great  uncertainty  respecting 
boundaries  still  exists.  It  is  understood  that  a  reform  in  this 
direction  has  been  begun.  But  what  advantages  could  result 
from  these  surveys,  unless  spontaneous  foreign  immigration  were 
encouraged  ? 

Great  things  have  been  done  in  this  respect,  but  more  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished.  The  system  of  Senator  Vergueiro,  wo 
see  by  late  advices,  is  to  be  carried  out  on  a  grand  scale :  no  less 
than  fifty  thousand  emigrants  are  thus  to  be  brought  to  Brazil 
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But  let  the  Grovemment  throw  off  all  restriction  of  passports  and 
every  tax  upon  the  emigrant,  and  the  great  and  small  proprietors 
"will  not  have  to  resort  to  expensive  means  to  induce  immigration : 
it  will  flow  of  itself.' 

Education  is  daily  exciting  increased  attention.  In  the  new 
system  of  school-instruction,  the  French  model  has  been  generally 
followed.  Having  already  described  institutions  of  the  various 
grades, — from  the  primary  school  to  the  law-university, — it  will 
now  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  a  great  degree  of  improvement 
upon  the  former  state  of  things  is  already  manifest;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  work  of  educational  reform  has  only  commenced. 
The  teachers'  salaries  are  too  low;  the  interest  among  the  com- 
mon people  requires  to  be  more  fuUy  excited ;  and  a  very  serious 
obstacle  is  to  be  overcome  in  the  want  of  suitable  school-books. 

It  is  sad  to  often  find  hinderances  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  very  men  who  ought  to  be  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral  training  of  the  young.  A  single 
instance  and  a  general  remark  will  illustrate  what  we  mean. 

A  priest  residing  in  one  of  the  most  prominent  cities  of  the 
Empire,  and,  indeed,  exercising  his  functions  beneath  the  very 
shadow  of  one  of  the  universities,  was  heard  to  say,  ^^Ndo  gosto  de 
livros;  gosto  mais  de  jogar^^'  (<«lhave  no  relish  for  books;  I  like 
gaming  better.")  In  corroboration  of  these  remarks  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  distinguished  Bnusilian  statesman,  uttered  before  the 
Imperial  Legislature  :— 

"A  narrow  strip  on  the  coast  is  all  that  agojs  the  benefits  of  ciyilization;  idule, 
in  the  interior,  our  people  are  still,  to  a  great  degree,  enveloped  in  barbarism." 
In  immediate  connection  with  this  remark,  the  same  gentleman  added,  *'We  hare 
been  unable  to  do  any  thing,  and  nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  a 
moral  and  intelligent  clergy." 

Notwithstanding  the  picture  sketched  in  these  brief  but  just 
intimations,  there  is  much  room  to  hope  for  Brazil  on  the  score 
of  education.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  Empire;  the 
press  is  at  work ;  and  thousands  of  the  citizens — ^those  who  have 
been  educated  at  home  and  abroad — are  awake  to  the  importance 
of  both  those  means  of  public  enlightenment. 

The  history  of  Brazilian  literature  is  brief;  yet,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  has  sprung  up,  that  literature  must  be 
considered  creditable.    Of  all  that  has  been  written  in  the  Porta- 
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gaese  language  within  the  last  hundred  years,  Brazil  has  produced 
her  full  proportion  of  what  is  meritorious.  Without  entering  into 
details  upon  this  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of 
Caldas  and  Magalhaens  in  the  department  of  poetry;  Moraee  in 
philology ;  and  the  Andradas  in  science  and  philosophy.  Within 
the  last  few  years  there  has  heen  a  decided  and  promising  move- 
ment at  the  capital  in  behalf  of  literature  and  the  diflPdsion  of 
useful  knowledge. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  by  some  as  a  misfortune,  in  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view,  to  Brazil,  that  her  language  is  the  Portogaese. 
A  prejudice  against  that  language  prevails  extensively  among 
foreign  nations ;  and,  although  that  prejudice  is  in  a  great  degree 
unjust,  it  will  not  soon  be  overcome.     The  learned  have  seldom 
been  induced  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the  language  which  is 
essential  to  an  appreciation  of  its  real  merits.    Those  who  have 
formed  its  acquaintance  accord  to  it  high  praises.    Mr.  Soutbey, 
for  example,  has  declared  it  to  be  ''  inferior  to  no  modem  speech," 
and  to  contain  "  some  of  the  most  original  and  admirable  works 
that  he  had  ever  perused."     Scblegel,  in  his  "  History  of  Litera- 
ture," bears  the  very  highest  testimony  to  the  beauty  and  copious- 
ness of  the  Portuguese  language,  and  cannot  restrain  his  admira- 
tion for  De  Cam5es.     Of  the  Lusiad  a  distinguished  French  writer 
has  said,  '^  It  is  the  first  epic  of  modem  times."   (It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Latin  nations  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend 
Milton.)     M.  de  Sismondi  says,  ''The  distinguished  men  whom 
Portugal  has  produced  have  given  to  their  country  every  branch 
of  literature."    And  again: — "Portuguese  literature  is  complete  : 
we  find  in  it  every  department  of  letters."    (J)e  la  Litterature  du 
Midi  de  V Europe,  t.  iv.  p.  262.)     "The    Portuguese  language," 
says  M.  San^,  "is  beautiful,  sonorous,  and  copious:    it  is  free 
firom  that  gutturalness  with  which  we  reproach  the  Spanish :  it 
has  the  sweetness  and  flexibility  of  the  Italian  and  the  gravity 
and  descriptiveness  of  the  Latin."     (Poesie  Lyrique  PortugwUse, 
p.  xc.    Paris,  1808.)    In  fine,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  living 
language — not  excepting  the  Spanish  and  Italian — is  so  near  in 
every  respect  the  tongue  of  old  Imperial  Bome  as  that  of  Lusi- 
tania.    If  the  Brazilians,  possessing  such  a  language,  shall  develop 
the  genius  and  the  application  necessary  to  such  a  result,  they 
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may  yet,  by  creating  a  literature  worthy  of  themselves,  secure 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  so  little  is  known  of  the  Portuguese  language 
to  certain  classes  of  the  literati,  it  prevails  wherever  there  are  or 
have  been  settlements  of  that  nation, — ^not  only  in  Brazil  and  the 
Portuguese  Islands,  but  along  the  coasts  of  AfHca  and  India,  fi^om 
Guinea  to  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Sea  of  China, — extending  over  almost  all  the  islands 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

How  interesting  it  would  be  to  witness  light  and  truth  radiating 
from  Brazil  and  spreading  their  influences  to  each  of  those  distant 
climes !  Before  such  an  event  can  be  reasonably  anticipated,  how 
great  must  be  the  changes  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  the  Empire  I 

The  ecclesiastics  are  notoriously  corrupt.  The  report  of  a  late 
Minister  of  Justice  contains  the  following  language : — 

**  The  state  of  retrogression  into  which  our  clergy  are  faUing  is  notorious.  The 
necessity  of  adopting  measares  to  remedy  such  an  eril  is  also  evident  .  .  .  The 
lack  of  priests  who  will  dedicate  themselves  to  the  cure  of  souls,  or  who  will  even 
offer  themselves  as  candidates,  is  surprising.  ...  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
numerical  ratio  of  those  priests  who  die  or  become  incompetent  throagh  age  and 
infirmity  is  two  to  one  of  those  who  receive  ordination.  Even  among  those  who 
are  ordained,  few  devote  themselves  to  the  pastoral  work.  They  either  torn  their 
attention  to  secular  pnrsnits,  as  a  means  of  securing  greater  conveniences,  emolu- 
ments, and  respect,  or  they  look  out  for  chaplaincies  and  other  situations,  which 
offer  equal  or  superior  inducements,  without  subjecting  them  to  the  literary  tettt, 
the  trouble  and  the  expense,  necessary  to  secure  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

<*  This  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  the  causes  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  no  persons  of  standing  devote  their  sons  to  the  priesthood.  Most 
of  those  who  seek  the  sacred  office  are  indigent  persons,  who,  by  their  poverty,  are 
often  prevented  from  pursuing  the  requisite  studies.  Without  doubt,  a  principal 
reason  why  so  few  devote  themselves  to  ecclesiastical  pursuits  is  to  be  found  in  the 
small  income  allowed  them.  Moreover,  the  perquisites  established  as  the  remunera- 
tion of  certain  clerical  serrices  have  resumed  the  voluntary  character  which  they 
had  in  primitive  times,  and  the  priest  who. attempts  to  coerce  his  parishioners  into 
the  payment  of  them  almost  always  renders  himself  odious,  and  gets  little  or 
nothing  for  his  trouble." 

At  the  present  time  Brazil  is  in  want  of  nothing  so  much  as 
pious,  self-denying  ministers  of  the  gospel; — ^men  who,  like  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  will  not  count  their  lives  dear  unto  them- 
selves that  they  may  win  souls  to  Christ.  And  is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  Ood  in  His  providence  will  raise  up  such  men  in  His  own 
way,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  His  own  Word  shall  not 
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return  unto  Him  void^  and  that  &ithM  prayer  Bhall  never  be  for- 
gotten before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High. 

We  might  have  unfolded  before  the  reader  many  more  incidents 
of  labor  in  our  Master's  cause  in  Brazil,  but  have,  from  proper 
motives,  withheld  details :  we  believe  that  we  have  every  encou- 
ragement to  hope  for  Brazil  in  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
point  of  view. 

Just  as  we  were  finishing  this  volume  we  received  Brazilian 
journals  containing  the  message  delivered  by  the  Emperor  at  the 
opening  of  the  Aasemblea  Oeral — ^the  Imperial  Parliament— -on  the 
8d  of  May,  1857;  and  we  know  of  no  fitter  conclusion  to  our  work 
than  the  quotation  of  that  document,  which  is  characteristic  of 
Dom  Pedro  II. 

Propositions  to  enlarge  commercial  intercourse  and  to  remove  a 
narrow  and  restrictive  policy;  rejoicings  over  the  suppression  of 
human  piracy ;  and  proposals  to  extend  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
do  not  generally  emanate  from  monarchs  of  Latin  descent.  This 
message,  unimportant  as  it  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  some,  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  this  Empire;  and  our  wishes  and  prayers  are 
that  Brazil  may  fulfil  the  high  destiny  which  Providence  seems  to 
place  before  her. 

The  Brazilian  Legislature  opened  its  session  the  dd  of  May,  when 
the  Emperor  delivered  the  following  speech  from  the  throne : — 

'*  I  am  highly  gratified  in  opening  the  first  sitting  of  tiie  present  Legislature. 
Yonr  reunion,  always  full  of  hope,  is  still  more  promising  in  view  of  the  general 
tendency  of  the  pnblio  mind  toward  oonoord  and  moderation,  whieh  wiU  reqeiTe  a 
new  impulse  from  your  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  country. 

**  The  tranquillity  reigning  throughout  the  Empire  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
policy  which  fiUed  the  hearts  of  the  Brasiliaas  with  the  oouTiction  that,  under  the 
shelter  of  our  institutions,  faithfUUy  maintained,  we  may  with  security  and  gloiy 
advance  in  the  career  of  progress  and  civilizatioa. 

«The  relations  of  the  Empire  with  other  nations  continae  in  a  peaoeAil  and 
friendly  state,  and  it  is  my  constant  endeavor  to  cultivate  them  in  the  sense  of  die 
most  perfect  cordiality,  basing  them  always  on  the  solid  grounds  of  justice  and 
mutual  interest. 

'*  My  Government  employed  the  means  voted  in  the  last  Legislative  session  fcnr  the 
development  of  the  immigration  of  useful  and  honest  working-people,  and  it  is  one  of 
its  constant  efforts  to  watch  over  this  vital  element  of  our  national  industry.  Witii 
the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  my  Government,  and  certain  measures  wliich  in  time 
will  be  solicited  from  your  patriotism,  calculated  to  secure  the  civil  rights  of  indi- 
viduals who  profess  different  religions,  I  hope  we  shall  arrive  at  that  important  end, 
obtaining  at  the  same  time  the  increase  of  our  industrial  population. 
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The  eztraordinarj  price  of  all  kinds  of  proyisions  is  causing  great  suffering 
among  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  society,  and  demands  of  yonr  enlightened  leal 
some  adequate  legislation.  The  reduction  in  the  new  customs-tariff  is  not  sufficient 
to  obtain  this  result 

'*The  yigor  with  which  the  two  last  attempts  to  introduce  African  slayes  at 
Serinhaem  and  St  Matthews  were  suppressed  must  hare  discouraged  the  adrenturers 
who  deemed  it  a  proper  occasion  to  carry  out  their  criminal  enterprises. 

**  I  again  recommend  to  you  the  reform  of  the  mortgage-law,  which,  by  fSacilitating 
the  system  of  advances  on  landed  security,  will  hare  a  decisive  and  immediate  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  our  agriculture. 

'*  The  army  and  navy  require  measures  which  may  improve  their  discipline,  and 
a  criminal  code  of  procedure  which  shall  secu^  prompt  punishment  and  the  execu- 
tion of  judgments. 

**  I  also  call  your  special  attention  td  the  project  of  law  concerning  the  promotion 
of  marine  officers,  which  is  depending  on  yonr  approbation,  as  well  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  modifying  in  the  most  convenient  way  the  rules  regulating  the  system  of 
recruiting. 

**  The  reforms  carried  out  in  the  different  branches  of  instruction  are  producing 
the  wished-for  results. 

**  The  satisfactory  state  of  public  revenues  permits  us  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that 
the  anticipated  deficit,  in  view  of  which  the  increase  of  two  per  cent  in  the  export- 
duties  was  decreed,  will  not  occur,  and  we  may  therefore  either  look  for  their 
abolition  at  an  early  date,  or  devote  them  to  such  purposes  as  are  particularly  in- 
teresting to  our  agriculture. 

**  August  and  most  worthy  representatives  of  the  country,  your  task  b  a  difficult 
one;  but  the  certainty  of  the  reward  to  which  you  nobly  aspire— of  seeing  our 
country  in  a  prosperous  state — encourages  you  constantly ;  and  my  Government  will 
prove  worthy  of  your  support  by  the  discretion  with  which  it  will  employ  the 
means  granted  to  it  to  aid  you  in  the  glorious  achievement  of  so  sacred  a  duty." 


NOTES. 


No.1. 

Ambuoci  Yupuoxus  Ikree  worse  at  the  hands  of  some  Portngaese  sndiora  than  Plnaoa.  Thi 
Padre  A jres  de  Ossal,  in  his  Cbroffrapkia  BratQiea^  urges  that  the  Florratlne  *<  never  aeoorapaxM 
GoD^alhoCoelhoorChrlstopher  Jaqnes  in  their  expkmttkms  of  the  coast  of  Braafl.**  Geo.  J.  L  d'llvn 
lima,  in  a  note  (psge  8)  to  his  HUtoria  do  BrasOy  ronndly  ssswis  that  Amariens  Yespvdaa  dU 
not  aooompanj  the  two  navigatcuv  mentioned  abore,  (lodovta  o  fiie  mp6de  ne^ar  com  beat  tMuthtu  iMm 
i  qw  die  (wetimpanhatu  am  doi»  pHmeirot  eaepUiradofrti  Portttgttetet  adma  mattionetdot.)  It  b  tiw, 
also,  that  Bobertson  throws  donbt  upon  some  of  the  dates  of  Americas  Tespodus,  bat  mors  raoesl 
writers,  of  equal  authority,  gire  the  aocoont  as  stated  in  the  text.  Tbia  hesitation  oo  the  part  of  torn 
Pwtngaeee  and  ^Minish  historians,  in  regard  to  Americas,  is  doubtless  inflnwiced  by  the  MOtioMBd  «■ 
<me  side,  that  the  employmmt  of  the  Florentine  by  the  BLing  D.  Manod  neoeeeaiily  Biq>posas  aa  aDdff- 
rating  of  the  Lositanian  nayigators, — ^which  does  not  tdlow,  becaose  the  latter,  in  the  ezpedllia» 
referred  to,  ^ypear  to  have  had  the  sapreme  command:  on  the  side  of  the  ^Moiards,  they  nenr 
coald  forgiTe  Americas  for  having  siqyplanted,  in  the  New  Wocld,  the  name  of  Oolunbas,  of  whom  iMf 
are  as  prood  as  if  he  were  a  OsstUian. 

No.  2, 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  wood  yielding  the  red  dye,  Ona^pMa  BreuOUUo,  &Ktni  Hi 
common  name,  Breud-wood,  from  its  being  principally  imported  from,  and  produced  in,  BradL  lUt, 
howeror,  is  not  the  flict.  It  has  l>een  shown  that  woods  yidding  a  red  dje  were  called  Bratii  n"* 
long  previously  to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  that  the  early  voyagets  gave  the  name  Bnui  to  tM 
part  of  the  continent,  to  which  it  is  still  applied,  from  their  having  ascertained  that  it  ahoondidiB 
such  woods.— Bonenj/ft  PhOotqphif  qf  Oatan,  iL  816-82L 

No.  3. 

The  Padre  Ayree  Ossal,  in  his  ObrograpMa  BrcuMea,  says  that  the  aqaadroii  **«ntared  the  Biyfl' 
Santa  Lutic^  which  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Rio  de  Jcanetro^  because  it  was  entned  on  the  ii^ 
day  of  the  year,  1682."  Any  examination  of  the  Ikcts  of  the  case  aa  detailed  hj  ainott  ewy  o(^ 
dkronioler  wHl  not  bear  out  the  statements  of  Padre  Ayres  OssaL 

No.  4. 

JMirA)  ds  iWvv  Ikgws  ds  iSbMO,  page  14,  in  which  he  ezpUoltiyiiys,  *<Ai6bad^ 
4*0100,  eroMot  com  a  5oooa  do  JNs  de  Jamdro!* 

No.  5. 

The  Madeira  CSiristians  were  compelled  to  flee  fin>  reftige  to  the  United  States,  in  1860;  and  la  18tt 
most  intolerant  acts  were  sanctioned  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  in  flpdsr  to  put  vataAto^ 
■o^alled  Protestant  heresy  in  that  island. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  THAT  HAVE 

TRANSPIRED  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL. 


JLD.IOOO.  The  oonttnont  of  Soath  America  die- 
coTwed  on  the  20th  of  Jiuiimry,  by  Yfaioent 
Taaei  Pinxon,  a  companion  of  Oohmilrai, 
and  the  tint  Spaniard  who  croased  the 
eqnator. 
**  April  21,  Pedro  AlTarai  Cabral,  onnmander 
of  the  leooDd  Portogneee  fleet  that  doubled 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  diecoTered  that 
portion  of  the  Braillian  coast  now  called 
Sq>irito  Santa 
**    On  May  8,  he  landed  at  Porto  Segnro. 

IfiOS.  The  Biqr  of  All  Saints  dlflooTeced  by  Amerlcni 
YeqmdQi. 

1510.  Diogo  Alram  Oorria  (OaramnrA)  ehip- 
wrecked  at  Bahia,  (Bay  of  AU  Saints.) 

1080.  The  unexplored  territory  of  BrasU  divided 
into  ci4»taincies  by  the  King  of  PortngaL 

168L  Martin  Alfonso  de  Sooza  entered  the  Bay  of 
NithercAy,  {Bio  d«  Janeiro,)  prerioasly 
Tisited  by  De  Soils  and  Mi^^Uan.  On  the 
sad  of  Jannaiy  he  discovered  the  harbor 
of  San  Tlnceate,  md  there  franded  the 
first  Boropean  ookmy. 

1648.  Numbers  of  Jews,  having  been  stripped  by 
the  InqnlsitioQ  ot  Portagal,  woe  banished 
toBradL 

IMO.  ThomA  de  Soiua,  the  first  govemorgeneral, 
founded  the  dty  of  San  Salvador,  (Bahla.) 

IMt.  The  first  bishop  appointed,  to  reside  at  Bahla. 

1666.  YUlegagnon  occupied  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Jar 
nelro  with  a  cokmy  of  Trench  Protestants, 
and  bunt  the  fort  which  still  bean  his 
name,  upon  a  small  island  in  the  harbor. 
The  French  expelled  by  the  Portuguese  and 

Indians. 
The  dty  of  St.  Sebastian  fxinded. 

16TS.  The  government  of  the  colony  of  Brull  dl- 
Ttded  between  two  captain»general,  real- 
dent  severally  at  8.  Salvador  and  Bio  de 
Janeiro.    Hence  the  name  Bnuti$. 

1078.  The  government  agpJn  rodocsd  to  the  Jntia> 
prudence  of  one  oaptaJftgenersl,  residing 
at  Bahla. 

1060.  Brain,  in  connection  with  Portugal,  brooi^t 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

liiL  Biomas  Cavendish,  the  Bni^ish  sdventnrsr, 
and  boned  8.  Tinoenta. 


1087. 


M 


1603L  James  Lancaster,  commanding  a  marauding 
expeditioo,  fitted  out  of  London,  ciqttured 
and  plundered  Pemambnco. 

1604.  The  French  established  a  colony  at  Maran- 


1616.  The  Frendi  es^Mlled  tnm  Maranham. 
-   The  dty  of  Belem  (Pari)  fbunded  by  Fran- 
cisco Gsldelra. 

1624.  The  Dutch  invaded  Bahla. 

1690.  Sectmd  invasion  of  the  Dutch,  in  which  they 
took  possesskm  of  the  whole  coast  of  Bra* 
lU,  tnm  the  river  of  S.  Francisco  to  Ma- 
ranham. Pemambuoo  was  their  seat  of 
govemmenL 

1687.  Expedition  of  Pedro  Tdxeira,  from  Psri  to 
Quito,  by  way  of  the  river  Amaioo. 

1640.  Portugal  ukl  her  colonies  freed  flrom  the 
Spanish  yiAe. 

1646.  The  Dutdi  defeated  in  the  battle  of  theOiUh- 
rarap4s,  near  Purnambuco;  md  In 

1664.  Finally  expelled  frran  Pemambuco. 

166L  Holland  abandoned,  by  negotiatkm,  aU  dalm 
toBiasiL 

1676.  The  dioeeee  of  BiUa  oonstttnted  an  aieb- 
bishoprlc. 

1608.  Regular  mining  for  gM  commenced. 

1697.  Settlements  made  in  Bflna»<2eraes. 
**    Destmotion  of  the  fiunoos  BepnbUo  of  tfaa 
Palmares. 

1710.  Assault  of  the  Frendli  upon  Bio  de  Janeiro 

under  Du  Clerc. 

1711.  Osptureof  that  dty  by  Du  Quay  Trooin,  and 

ranstHU  by  its  inhabitants. 
1713.  Northern  limits  of  BrasU  defined  by  the 

treaty  of  Utredit 
1729.  Discovery  of  the  dlaniond-mlnes  in  SerroFrio, 
1768-60.  Forcible  and  complete  expulsloo  of  the 

Jesuits  frunn  BrssQ. 
1768.  Trsnsfer  of  the  o^rftal  ttam  Bahla  to  Eio. 
1806.  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  visited  Bahla. 
1808.  Arrival  of  the  royal  flunily  of  PortugM. 
**    Publication  of  the  Osrta  Begia. 
*•    Xstabllshment  at  Bio  of  the  first  printings 
|wess  in  BrssQ. 
1811.  Second  printing-press  established  at  Bahla. 
Semark,r—Tbi60o  two  were  the  only  presses 
in  IMS  up  to  182L 
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1815.  Brain  etorated  to  the  rank  of  a  Kingdom. 

1817.  Revolt  tn  Pernambiioo. 

1818.  Acclamation  and  Coronathm  of  D.  John  VL 

1821.  The  Oonititution  of  the  Oortee  of  Portogal 

proclaimed  and  wiopteA  at  Rio. 
**  a4th  April,  D.  John  VI.  retorned  to  Portngal, 
leaTlng  his  son,  Dom  Pedro,  Regent  of 
BrasiL 

1822.  7th  September,  Declaratloa  of  Independenee. 
**    12th  October,  Acclamation  of  D.  Pedro  as 

Emperor. 
<*     let  December,  Coronation  of  D.  Pedro  L 
«     «         «  Sessian  of  the  Assembly  oon- 

Toked  to  draft  a  Ccmstitatlon. 
1828.  MonteTideo  united  to  Braail,  under  the  title 
<tf  the  Cisplatine  Province. 
**    The  now  Oonstitutioii  offered  to  the  Bradlians 
by  the  Bmperor. 
1824.  Blarch  25.— Sworn  to,  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. 
**     Revolt  in  Pemambuca  G(mfiBdaration  of  the 
Equator  proclaimed  and  suppressed. 
1826.  Independence  of  BraiQ  recognised  by  Pkh> 
tngal,  August  29.  " 

**  Birth  of  the  Imperial  Prince  D.  Pedro  IL, 
December  2. 
1820.  (hi  the  death  of  King  Dom  JohnTL,  the  Em- 
peror of  Braxfl,  heir-presumptive  to  the 
Crown  of  Portugal,  abdicated  that  crown 
to  his  eldest  dau^^ter,  D.  Uaria  U. 
**  Vinal  separation  of  Montevideo  from  Bra^, 
that  province  becoming  the  Cisplatine  Re- 
public. 

1881.  Abdication  of  D.  Pedro  I.,  and  Acclamation 

of  D.  Pedro  11. 

1882.  War  of  the  Panellas  Ibr  the  Restoration  of 

the  first  Emperor. 
1884.  Reform  of  the  Coiwtitutkin,  cwting  Provhi- 
dal  Assemblies. 


1886. 


« 
1838. 

1887. 


M 

1838. 

M 

a 

1830. 
1840. 


1841. 
1843. 
1844. 


1846. 

184«. 

1847. 
a 

1840. 
1860. 

1862. 

u 
1868. 


1864. 
1866. 
1867. 


Revolution  bn^  oat  in  Pari,  Jairaary  7. 
«  «<       ««        Rio  Grande  do  Sri, 

8q>teraber20. 
Dtogo  Antonio  FeUo  elected  Regent. 
Donna  Januaria  recognised  as  Imperial  Px^ 

oesi,  and  heiress  to  the  throne. 
Fe^  renounced  the  Regency,  September  ISi 
Pedro  Arai^o  Lima  ^ipolnted  Regest  pre 

tempore. 
Revolt  in  the  dty  of  Bahia,  Novemlisr  7. 
Restoration  of  Bahia,  March  1&. 
Death  of  Joe6  Donifkcio  de  Andrmda. 
Lima  dected  to  tiie  Regency. 
First  steam-voyage  aloag  the  northern  rmanf 
Abolitkm  ot  the  Regency  uid  Arrnaaftnn  o( 

Dom  Pedro  H.  to  the  fhU  exeiciw  of  Us 

prerogative  as  Emperor. 
The  Emperor's  Ooromatinn,  July  18. 
Imperial  marriages. 
The  trea^  b^weea  Braiil  and  ^'^g**-*^, 

signed  in  1827,  expired  by  ItmitaHnri,  No- 
vember 11. 
Birth  of  the  Imperial  Prince  D.  Aflboao. 
Birth  of  Donna  Isabella,  (helresa-apiMae^.) 
June  11,  death  of  D.  Affmso. 
July  18,  Birth  of  Donna  Leopoldlna. 
December,  first  appearance  of  jtSksm : 
Suppresskm  of  the  slavo4rada.    FInt  i 

ship-line  to  Europe. 
Overthrow  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Dktatnr 

Rosas  by  the  aid  of  the  BnudUaa  aims. 
Ground  broken  for  the  first  railway. 
The  first  locomotive  on  the  Maa4  Ra&waj, 

and  a  regular  line  of  steamen  on  fbs 

Amazon. 
Rio  de  Janefaro  lit  by  gas. 
Surveys  of  various  railways. 
The  first  ssottoa  of  the  Pedro  Soguado  KaB- 

way  finished. 


'  IMPERIAL  FAMILT. 

The  Crown  of  Braail  Is  hereditary  in  the  line  of  direct  succession. 
Bimotos— DoM  Pkdbo  n.  d' Alcantara,  bom  Dec  2, 1825.    Salary,  $440,000;  and  income  firam  larfa 


Ekfrkss— DoNH A  Thxroa  CHUSTnu,  sister  to  the  King  of  the  Two  Stdlies.    Salary  $54,800 
iMPmiAL  PmiNCEsssa— Domri  Tbabkt.i.h,  heireos  apparent,  bcMm  in  1840;  DoirvA  Leopouhxa,  bora  in 

1847. 
Emperor's  Sirters— DomrA  JAinrABU,  bom  1822.    Married  to  the  Prince  D.  Luii  Condo  d'Aq^oQia, 

1848.    DoKKA  Fbahcuoa,  bom  in  1824.    Married  to  the  Prince  de  JoinvlUe,  1848. 

IR   PO&TUOAL. 

BxOBmpress  of  BrasO,  the  DucheM  of  Bragania,  Donha  Amxua  Auovra,  widow  of  Dom  Pedro  L; 

bom  in  1812. 

Non.— In  case  of  the  death  of  D.  Pedro  U.  without  Inue,  Us  sister  Doma  Januaria,  who  has  tlirea 
children,  wHl  succeed  to  the  throne;  and  at  her  deoeaee  her  eldsst  child  wID  be  the  Monarch  oTBmd. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  CONSTITUTION,  SWORN  TO  ON  THE 
25TH  OF  MARCH,  1824,  AND  REVISED  IN  1884. 

(1)  Brash  it  declared  an  Independent  Empire,  and  its  GoTemment  Monarchial,  Gonstitntional,  and 
Representative.  (2)  The  Reigning  I>yna8ty  is  to  be  Dom  Pedro  I.  and  his  snooessors.  (3)  The  Roman 
Oatholic  religion  is  constituted  that  of  the  State;  bat  the  exercise  of  all  others  is  permitted.  (4)  The 
unrestricted  communication  of  thought,  either  by  means  of  words,  writings,  or  the  agency  of  the 
press,  exempt  from  censure,  is  guaranteed :  with  the  condition  that  all  who  abuse  this  privfl^;e  shall 
become  amenable  to  the  law.  (5)  A  guarantee  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  English  Habeas  Oorpus 
Act.  (Q)  The  prirHeges  of  citisenship  are  extended  to  all  ttee  natires  of  Brazil,  to  all  Portuguese 
resident  there  from  the  time  of  the  Independence,  and  to  all  naturalised  strangers.  (7)  The  law  is 
declared  equal  to  all ;  all  are  liable  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  thdr  possessions.  (8)  The  highest  oflScea 
of  the  State  are  all  laid  open  to  erery  citisen ;  and  all  priTOeges,  excepting  those  of  office,  abolished. 
(0)  The  political  powera  acknowledged  by  the  Constitution  are  the  Legislative,  the  HoderatiTe,  the 
Executive,  and  the  Judicial ;  all  of  which  are  acknowledged  as  delegations  from  the  nation.  (10)  It  is 
declared  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  consist  of  two  chambers:  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  to  hold 
their  office  for  four  years  only;  the  Senators  are  appointed  for  lifB.  (11)  The  especial  attributes  of  the 
Assembly  are  to  administer  the  oaths  to  the  Emperor,  the  Imperial  Prince,  the  Regent,  or  the  Regency; 
to  elect  the  Regent  or  Regency,  and  to  fix  the  limits  of  his  or  thdr  authority;  to  acknowledge  the 
Imperial  Prince  as  successor  to  the  throne,  on  the  first  meeting  after  his  birth;  to  nominate  the 
guardian  of  the  young  Emperor  in  case  such  guardian  has  not  been  named  in  the  parental  testament; 
to  resolve  all  doubts  relative  to  the  succession  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  or  vacancy  of  the  throne; 
to  examine  into  the  past  administration,  and  to  reform  its  abuses;  to  dect  a  new  dynasty  in  case  of 
the  extinction  of  the  reigning  fiunily;  to  pass  laws,  and  also  to  interpret,  suspend,  and  revoke  them; 
to  guard  the  Constitution,  and  to  promote  the  welfiuv  of  the  nation ;  to  fix  the  public  expenditure  and 
taxes ;  to  appoint  the  marine  and  land  forces  annually  upon  the  report  of  the  Government ;  to  concede, 
or  reftise,  the  entry  of  foreign  forces  within  the  Empire;  to  authorise  the  (3ovemment  to  contract 
loans  to  establish  means  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  to  regulate  the  administration  of  national 
property  and  decree  its  alienation;  to  create  or  suppress  public  offices,  and  to  fix  the  stipend  to  be 
allotted  to  them;  and,  lastly,  to  determine  the  weight,  value,  inscription,  type,  and  denomination  of 
theoolttage. 

(12)  During  the  term  of  their  office,  the  members  of  both  Houses  are  alike  exempted  from  arrest, 
nnless  by  the  authority  of  their  respective  Chambers,  or  when  seised  in  the  commission  of  a  capital 
oflbnoe.  For  the  opinions  uttered  during  the  exwdse  of  their  Auctions,  they  are  invltdable.  (13)  All 
measures  for  the  levying  of  imposts  and  military  enndment,  the  choice  of  a  new  dynasty  in  case  of 
the  extinction  of  the  existing  one,  the  examination  of  the  acts  of  the  past  administration,  and  the 
accusation  of  Ministers,  and  at  Councillors  of  State,  are  required  to  have  thdr  origin  with  the  House 
of  Deputies.  For  the  indemnification  of  its  members,  it  is  decided  that  a  pecuniary  remuneration  shall 
be  allotted  to  each  during  the  period  of  the  sessions.  (14)  The  nuqabo'  of  the  Senators  is  fixed  at  one* 
half  that  of  the  Deputies,  and  the  members  are  required  to  be  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  and  to 
be  in  actual  possession  of  an  income  amounting  to  at  least  eight  hundred  milreis  per  annum.  (15)  It 
is  their  exdnsive  attribute  to  take  cognisance  of  the  individual  crimes  ccmunitted  by  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  Family,  Ministers,  or  Conndllors  of  State,  as  well  as  of  the  crimes  of  Deputies  during 
the  period  of  the  Legislature.  Thdr  annual  stipend  is  fixed  at  fifty  per  cent.  UMve  than  that  of  the 
.  Depotiea. 

(It)  The  Members  of  both  Chambers  are  to  be  chosen  by  Provincial  Electors,  who  are  themsdves  to 
be  elested  by  universal  snfflrage,— in  which  only  minors,  monks,  domestics,  md  individuals  not  in  the 
recdpt  of  one  hundred  milreis  per  annum,  are  exduded  from  voting.  (17)  The  Senators  are  nominated 
by  the  Provincial  ElectOTs  in  triple  Usts,  from  which  three  candidates  the  Emperor  selects  one,  who  holds 
office  for  lift.  (19)  Eadi  Chamber  is  qualified  with  powers  for  the  proposition,  oppodtioa,  and  iqifHtuval 
of  pc^qiaets  gf  law.    In  case,  however,  tfas  Hoose  of  Dsputiss  should  disapprove  of  the  omeitdrntiUt  cr 
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addtfiow  of  tliA  Senate,  or  «<oe  vend,  tb«  disientiiig  Chamber  diaU  hsTa  the  prtril^e  of  im«hlaye 
temporary  nnkm  of  the  two  Hooaea,  in  M-der  that  the  matter  in  diqpate  may  be  dcddMl  la  flMiital 
Amembly. 

(20)  A  veto  is  oooceded  to  the  Bmperor ;  hot  it  ie  only  nupenaory  in  ita  nature.  In  caae  tbiee  lo^ 
eeaeiTe  Parliaments  should  preaent  the  same  project  fin*  the  Imperial  sanction,  It  is  dedared  that  oai  th» 
third  preaentadon  it  shall,  under  all  and  any  drcnmstancea,  be  considered  that  the  aanctfcio  had  b«ea 
conceded.  (21)  The  ordinary  annnal  aeasicms  of  the  two  Hooaea  of  Legtslatore  are  limited  to  the  period 
of  four  months. 

(22)  To  each  province  of  the  Empire  there  is  a  leglalatiTe  Aaaembly,  tir  the  porpoae  of  flhrnsaiiiii  oa 
Its  particalar  interests,  ukl  the  promotion  of  pn^ects  of  law  aocommodated  to  Its  locaJitka  and 
nrgencies;  but  these  Assemblies  are  not  InTMted  with  any  power  excepting  that  of  propoaiii^  lava  of 
I»t)Tincial  Interest. 

(23)  The  attributes  of  the  aioderati'ae  jmoer  (which  is  dflajgnated  the  key  to  the  entire  poUtkal  ok^b* 
Ization,  and  which  is  Tested  exdusiTdy  in  the  hands  of  the  £mperor)  are  the  nominatioD  of  Senaten* 
according  to  the  beforennentioned  regulations;  the  ccmTocation  nf  the  General  Assembly  wbenerer  the 
good  of  the  £mpire  shall  require  it;  the  sanction  of  the  decrees  or  resolutions  of  the  Aaaembly;  the 
enlbroement  or  suspension  of  the  prqjects  of  the  protindal  Assemblies  during  the  recese  of  the 
ben;  the  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Deputies;  the  nomination  of  Ministers  of  State;  the 
of  magistrates;  the  diminution  of  the  penalties  imposed  on  criminals;  and  the  ocmceaaion  of  < 

(24)  The  titles  acknowledged  in  the  Constitution  as  appertaining  to  His  Msjeety  are  "OosMtitotioaal 
Emperor  and  Perpetual  Defender  of  Brazil."  His  person  is  declared  inriolable  and  sacred,  «xm1  bs 
himself  exempt  from  all  responsibility.  He  is,  moreover,  designated  as  the  diief  of  the  ueftha 
power,  which  power  is  to  be  exercised  through  the  medium  of  his  Ministers.  Its  principal  fimctlaBa 
are  the  convocation  of  a  new  General  Assembly  in  the  third  year  of  each  l^pislature,  the  nomixMtian 
of  bishops,  magistrates,  military  and  naval  commanders,  ambassadors,  and  diplomatic  and  oommcraal 
agents;  the  formation  of  all  treatiea  of  alliance,  subsidy,  and  commerce;  the  declaration  of  war  and 
peace;  the  granting  of  patents  of  naturalization,  and  the  exclusive  power  of  oonfprring  titles,  miOtary 
orders,  and  other  honorary  distinctions.  All  acts  emanating  from  the  executive  power  are  to  be  ^ned 
by  the  Ministers  of  State,  belbre  being  carried  into  execution;  and  those  MinisterB  are  to  be 
responsible  for  all  abuses  of  power,  as  well  as  for  treason,  fiilsehood,  peculation,  or  attempts 
the  liberty  of  the  subjects.  (25)  In  addition  to  the  JHnittiy,  a  Oonndl  of  State  is  also  appointed,  the 
members  of  which  are  to  hold  ofllcee  for  life.  They  are  to  be  heard  concerning  all  matters  of  serkma 
import,  and  principally  on  all  sul^jeots  rdating  to  war  and  peace,  negotiations  with  foreign  States,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  moden^ve  power.  For  all  counsels  wilAdly  tending  to  the  prqfndioe  of  the  State^ 
they  are  to  be  held  responsible. 

(26)  The  Judicial  power  is  declared  independent,  and  is  to  consist  of  Judges  and  Juriee  for  Uie  aiQu^ ' 
cation  of  both  civil  and  criminal  casea,  according  to  the  disposition  of  friture  codes  for  this  effect  The 
Juries  are  to  decide  upon  the  Ikct,  and  the  judges  to  apply  the  law.  For  all  abuses  of  poww  the 
Judges,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  of  Justice,  are  to  be  hdd  responsible.  It  is  within  the  attribates 
of  the  Emperor  to  suspend  the  Judges  in  the  exercise  of  their  fiinctions;  but  they  are  to  be  '^^ti^tH 
fh>m  office  only  by  a  sentence  of  the  supreme  courts  of  i^ipeal  instituted  in  all  the  provinces. 

(28)  The  presidenU  qf  the  provincei  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Emperor;  but  their  privOegea,  <iBalii> 
cations,  and  authority  ara  to  be  regulated  by  the  Assembly. 

(29)  If;  after  the  exph«tion  of  four  years,  it  should  be  fbund  that  any  artidea  of  the  Ooostitutka 
required  reform,  it  was  decreed  that  the  proposed  amendment  should  originate  with  the  House  of  DefV- 
ties;  and  if,  after  discussion,  the  necessity  of  the  reform  was  conceded,  an  act  waa  to  be  passed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  in  the  usual  manner,  requiring  the  electors  of  the  Deputies  for  the  next 
Parliament  to  conler  on  their  representatives  especial  powers  regarding  the  prc^wsed  alteration  or 
refbrm.  Gn  the  assembling  of  the  next  House  of  Deputies,  the  matter  in  question  was  to  be  proposed 
and  discussed,  and,  if  passed,  to  be  appended  to  the  Constitution  and  solemnly  promulgatod.  (The 
reforms  were  few, — the  two  principal  being  the  regulation  of  succession  in  case  of  the  death  of  D. 
Pedro  II.  without  issue,  his  sister  Donna  Januaria,  or  her  children,  becoming  heirs;  and  dianging  the 
provincial  councils  to  provincial  Assemblies.) 

(80)  Finally,  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  organiied;  the  use  of  torture  is  abolished;  the  eoo- 
flscation  of  property  is  prohibited ;  the  custom  of  declaring  the  children  and  relativss  of  crindnals 
tnfrtmona  is  abrogated,  and  the  ri^ta  of  propwtT  '^  the  pabUc  debt  are  guaranteed. 
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Thi  flbUowtng  lines  were  oompoied  bj  D.  Pedro  U^  and  written  by  him  in  the  albnm  of  one  of  the 
Maids  of  Honor.  They  were  donbtleei  nerer  intended  for  the  public  eye,  bnt  were  obtained  through  a 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Their  didactive  character  and  great  compactness  in 
the  Portngaese  make  a  poetic  translation  exceedingly  difflcnlt;  bnt  tliey  hare  been  kindly  and  rexy 
Ihtthftally  rendered  into  English  verse  Ibr  this  Tcdnms  by  Mr.  J>.  Bates^  of  Philadelphia,  ^dioee 
**^Mak  Gently**  has  become  a  household  wtvd. 


8e  tai  demente,  justioeiro,  e  pio, 
Obrei  o  que  deria.    £  mui  pesada 
A  BcOoi^  do  scq;>tio;  e  quem  domina 
NIo  tem  ao  seu  arbitrlo  as  leis  sagradaa; 
VIel  executor  dere  cumpri-las 
Mas  nio  pode  altera^las.    £  o  throoo 
Oadeira  da  Justly;  quem  se  aasenta 
Bm  tib  alto  lugar,  flea  si^eito 
ilmaisseTeralei;  perde  a  Tontadel 
Qnalquer  descuido  chega  a  ser  en(Mrme» 
Deteetarel^  sacrilego  delictol 
Qnando  no  iKviionte  o  sol  espalha 
Sobre  a  fhce  da  terra  a  lus  do  dia, 
Minguem  o  admira,  todoe  o  oonheoem; 
Mas  se  ecllpaado  acaso  se  perturba, 
Nesse  Instante  InftUs  todoa  se  assasOo^ 
Ibdos  o  obsertlb^  todoe  o  receHo: 
Logo  se  pnmtei  sempra  a  Tfrti^ 
8a  oi  Tiddoi  castlgoel,  nad*  mereosL 

p.n. 

DS0.186S. 


If  I  am  pious,  dement,  Just, 

Fm  only  what  I  ou^t  to  be: 
The  soq;»tre  is  a  weighty  trust, 

A  great  responsibility; 
And  he  who  rules  with  fidthAd  hand, 

With  depth  of  thought  and  breadth  of  ranges 
The  sacred  laws  should  understand, 

But  must  not,  at  his  pleasure,  change. 

The  chair  of  Justice  is  the  tlutme: 

Who  takes  it  bows  to  higher  laws; 
The  public  good,  %oA  not  his  own. 

Demands  his  care  in  every  cause. 
Neglect  of  du^,— always  wrong, — 

Detestable  in  young  or  old, — 
By  him  whose  place  is  high  and  strong^ 

Is  magnified  a  thousandfold. 

When  in  the  east  the  glorious  sun 

breads  o'er  the  earth  the  light  of  day, 
All  knoir  the  course  that  he  wH]  run. 

Nor  wonder  at  his  light  or  way : 
But  if,  perchance,  the  light  that  biased 

Is  dimm'd  by  shadows  lying  near, 
The  startled  world  looks  on  amaaed, 

And  each  one  watches  it  with  foar. 

I  likewise,  if  I  always  gtra 

To  Tice  and  Thrtue  thefa:  rewards, 
Bnt  do  my  duty  thus  to  Ure; 

No  one  Ms  thanks  to  me  aocorda. 
Bnt  should  I  fkil  to  act  my  part, 

Or  wrongly  do,  or  leave  undone, 
Surprised,  the  people  then  would  start 

With  fear,  at  at  tha  sfaadow'd  sua. 
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SLAVEBT    AND    THE    SLAVE-TRADE    m   BRAZIL— ENGLAND    AND 

BRAZIL. 

[Jiwidatedfnm  the  JcrnA  do  Ommeroio  qf  Bio  dt  Jamtiro  9f  Moqg  2S»  18M.] 

It  it  impossible  to  undertake,  with  greater  energy  and  with  more  honeatj  ttmn  o«r  OowmaMBt  9l 
the  difflcolt  taek  of  suppreaeing  the  alaTe-trade.    Thia  Is  a  troth  which  cannot  be  cootaated,  It 
aal^erident  foct. 

Notwithstanding  the  old  nsagea  of  oar  agricnltiiral  and  manvlk^atlng  Indnstry,  which 
ally  based  upon  the  sIaT»4rade,  and  which  must  hare  snlTered  fhnn  its  snppreasion,  prcjodicee  did  not 
eren  spring  ont  of  these  drcnmstanoea.  Injured  interests,  habits  broken  up,  did  not  eren  raise  a  cxy: 
reason  prerailed,  and  the  prospect  of  ftatnre  national  welfiue  was  aeknowledgedf  and  the  whole  iwtfc« 
and  itsOoTemiuMit  did  not  heaitato  to  accept  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  present,  in  order  to  leare  to  ftitnrs 
fenerations  the  oonntry  freed  fnm.  this  centennial  crime,  however  painftil  may  be  its  Jnst  expnUoo. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  of  opinion  in  Earope,  and  eapecially  in  En^and,  toward  BnudI,  w« 
should  hare  thooght  that  the  relationa  between  the  GoTemments  of  BraxU  and  Great  Britain  had 
attained  such  a  degree  of  brotherly  esteem  that  it  might  be  wished  to  exist  between  the  oAdal 
■entatlTes  of  both  nations  Joined  by  so  many  ties  of  mutual  faiterest.  We  were  coorinced  that, 
the  efforts  made  by  the  BraEOian  Goremment  properly  supported  by  the  general  opinions  of  the  pecyls^ 
the  English  Oablnet  would  certainly  give  it  credit  and  the  homage  of  its  S3rmpathies.  But  the  noCea 
addressed  by  the  British  legation  to  the  Imperial  GaMnet,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  land  dares 
near  Pemambuoo,  and  especially  the  last  of  their  notes,  have  oompletdy  destroyed  oar  illasiona  on  tfdi 
•nl^ect. 

After  haring  subdued  the  indignation  caused  by  reading  that  not^  conriderlng  its  fUn  extent,  w« 
■aid  to  oursdTes,  ^  What  can  the  British  Government  mean  when,  in  our  present  circumstanoai,  it 
assails  us  with  such  a  threat?"  Is  it  the  suppression  of  the  slaT^-trade?  Certainly  not  If  profnr 
reflectioa  could  not  suggest  to  that  Gormmient  that  by  carrying  the  threatened  measure  into  exeen- 
tion  they  would  only  promote  and  encourage  that  Tosy  trade  which  we  are  anxious  to  supprass,  wa 
would  recommend  to  them  the  lessons  given  by  the  years  1830  to  1860  indosivel 

Public  opinion  in  support  of  our  Government  has  strong^  sustained,  and  maintained  with  aU  poa> 
■Ible  watehftilness,  with  all  the  power  of  reason,  the  conviction  that  the  suppression  of  the  dave-trads 
Is  a  true  national  interest:  this  oonviotion  gave  to  our  Government  an  Inoalculable  strength,  by  which 
it  was  able  to  obtain  the  entire  and  immediate  extinction  of  that  trade>,  so  that  whole  years  haw 
passed  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  violate  this  law. 

And  when  an  attempt  of  tUs  Und  is  oocaaionally  made,  it  ii  alwaya  done  ttiroo^  merdiants  of 
Usbon  and  in  Africa  connected  with  North  American  adventurers,  and  carried  <m  in  vessels  ftnin  the 
United  States;  and  even  the  Braiilian  Government  succeeds  in  discovering  the  agents  of  this  crime, 
and  manages  to  wateh  and  acocunpany  them  and  to  arrett  them  at  the  very  momoit  when  thc^  are 
going  to  perpetrate  it. 

And  in  view  of  these  fiRcts  the  British  Government,  instead  of  congratulating  oor  fbnctioikarias  and 
i^plaudiqg  their  efforts,  sends  us  insults  and  threats. 

In  the  two  attempts  made  by  Americans  to  establish  the  slave^rade,  praise  must  be  givm  to  the 
Government  of  Brasil  alone,  which  has  so  ably  succeeded  in  defeating  and  repdling  them.  K«gi*n«| 
must  be  conscious  enough  that  with  all  her  squadrons  on  the  coast  of  Afrka,  and  on  the  vast  seas  of 
tills  Empire,  committing  even  all  the  silly  excesses  of  the  Aberdeen  bfll,  it  woold  not  have  eflbcted 
any  filing  against  attempte  of  that  kind;  and  when  our  Govnnment,  by  ite  meaauns  and  vigUanoe^ 
succeeds  in  obtaining  this  admirable  result,  we  find  it  difflcult  to  explain  the  ot(|ect  of  the  note  alluded 
to.  But  why,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  the  British  Govemm«it  act  as  it  would  do  if  it  believed  that 
insulte  and  threats  are  the  best  means  to  suppress  this  trade?  They  ought  to  direct  their  threats  and 
insults  not  against  us,  who  are  innocent  in  this  case,  but  against  the  United  Statee. 

The  crime  was  wholly  of  fiireign  origin,  and  ite  authors  wera  in  New  York  and  Boston.  BrasQ  has  not 
arms  long  enough  to  reach  them;  but  every  thing  that  could  be  done  was  actually  done,  and,  at  the  vecy 
moment  that  a  North  American  crime  was  aboat  to  be  perpetrated,  a  Brasillan  authority  stopped  It 
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Bat  Albion*!  arms  ■»  long,  and,  wMi  ito  diplooiacy  «Ddenii8en,  vhy  doM  not  tbaGoremmeiit  c^Qrmt 
Britain  torn  all  its  means  of  action  and  all  its  arrogant  demands  toward  the  Oabinet  at  Washington! 
Why  does  she  not  oompel  it  to  pierent  snch  criminal  enterprises  at  the  hands  of  its  bold  adrentursn 
andfllibosters? 


The  tdlowing  is  the  contract  between  a  nmnber  of  Mina  blacks  (who  freed  themselves)  and  the 
captain  and  consignee  of  the  British  brig  Bobert, — in  which  Tessel  they  sailed  for  their  native  land, 
and  arriTed  safely ; — 

"CHARTER    PARTT. 

"Rio  urn  JAirmo. 
"On  the  27th  of  NoTember,  1851,  it  is  agreed  between  George  Dock,  master  of  the  British  brig  called 
the  Soberly  A  1,  shall  reoelTe  in  this  port  sixty-three  free  African  men  (women  and  children  included 
In  this  number)  and  their  luggage,  and  shall  proceed  to  Bahia,  and  remain  there,  if  required,  fourteen 
days,  and  then  proceed  to  a  safe  port  in  the  Bight  oi  Benin,  on  the  coast  of  AfHca  not  south  of  Bada> 
gry,  (the  port  of  destination  being  decided  in  Bahia,)  and  delirer  the  same,  on  being  paid  fi^eigbt  here, 
In  this  port,  the  sum  of  £800,  to  be  paid  before  the  sailing  of  the  next  British  packet.  The  master 
binds  himself  to  provide  for  the  said  passengers  sixty  pounds  of  Jerked  beef;  two  and  a  half  alquieres 
of  fitrinha,  and  one-half  an  alquiere  of  black  beans,  daily ;  a  cooking-place  and  the  necessary  firewood 
to  be  fhmlshed  by  the  captain ;  half  a  pipe — say  sixty  gallons— of  water  to  be  supplied  daily.  The 
master  la  allowed  to  take  any  cargo  or  passengers  and  luggage  that  may  offor  at  Bahia  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ship. 

**  Passengwrs  and  luggage  to  be  on  board  on  or  before  the  l&th  of  December,  1851,  and  dtsombark 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  ship's  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination. 
"Penalty  fox-  non-performance  of  this  agreement,  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

"GEOROB  DUCK, 
"RAPHAEL  J0B£  OUTEIRA.* 
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TABLES  OF  BRAZILIAN  COINS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

Thb  following  statistics,  from  the  consular  bureau  of  the  United  States,  were  most  carefoUy  mada 
oat  by  J.  8.  OUlmer,  Esq.,  American  Consul  at  Bahia,  and  fbrwarded  in  his  reports  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  These  are  the  most  correct  computations  of  Brasilian  coins,  weights,  and 
■ores,  ever  presented  to  the  English  and  American  public. 

COPPER  COIN 


TaUe  exhUtting  the  legal  gold  ami  tUver  coiu$ 
qf  BnuUf  with  their  weightt  tn  dwU.  amd  graime 
Drag,  Jinenett,  and  comparative  valme  in  Fukral 
mtmeg  qfthe  United  State*:— 

GOLD. 


DcBmBlBsUea. 

Dwtt. 

Oralas. 

OoapanulYS 
Value. 

nM*Mi 

9 
6 

11 
6 

ti 

$8.20 
4.63 

10.24 
5.U 

Mwdas,.-- 

Soberanos 

C20milreis.) 

Half  do. 

SILYBR. 


DeaamlaatloB. 


Patacio 

Two  patacjui.. 

TwcMuilreis  piece. 

One    do 

five  hundred  reis 
piece — 


DwU.1 

Ontioi. 

17 

7 

5 

0 

16 

^H 

8 

44? 

4 

1 

«8 

Con 


DDftntU 
VkUs. 


Ut* 


$  IjOO 
90 
M 

47 
28)4 


is  composed  as  follows  >~ 

The  real  (pL  reis)  imaginary. 

nve-reto  piece,  (imaginary.) 

Ten    «      "      (out  of  use.) 

Twenty-reis  do.      one  vintem. 

Forty      "   do.      twovintems. 
The  latter  weighs  18  dwts.  10  grains,  of  the  no- 
mlnal  value  of  2i  cents.  Twenty-five  of  these  pieost 
make  a  milreis,  or  1000  reis,  the  real  being  merely 
used  as  a  nnmeraL 

The  above  calculations  are  not  given  as  alMo> 
Intdy  correct,  but,  with  the  exception  of  very  slight 
fractional  diiforenoes,  they  are  so. 

PAR  OF  EXCHANGE. 
TIm  BraiHian  "Sobarano,**  or  twenty-mBrois 
piece  of  the  recent  coinage,  being  worth  (according 
to  its  relative  value  compared  with  our  gold  odn) 
$10.24,  It  follows  that  the  "par  of  exchange" 
between  the  two  countries  is  511  cents  per  mil- 
reis; but,  the  currency  of  Brasil  bdng  more  than 
one-half  composed  of  Government  paper  money, 
this  standard  cannot  be  applied  to  oommeroial 
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tEBnaftctioDfl  u  a  guide,  and  in  the  abaoDoe  of  direct 
exchaagv  tranoactkuis  with  tha  United  States,  we 
most  be  governed  by  the  rate  of  exdiange  on 
London,  which  either  riaes  or  lUls  as  influenced  bj 
the  commercial  or  other  Tictaaitudea  of  the  day. 

The  rate  of  exdiange  on  London  being  twenty* 
eis^t  pence  per  milreia,  bj  taking  the  Talne  of  the 
pound  aterling  at  $LSO  centa,  the  reeolt  ia  Attj- 
■ix  centa  aa  tlie  Talue  of  the  milieia  in  United 
Statea  oorrenpy. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUSES. 
The  "Marco"  ia  dirlded  into 
SOonoea, 
MOctaTea, 
192  Scmplea, 

4608  Grains,— which  are  eqnal  to  86413^Troy 
graina,  or  220.400  French  grammes, — 83  Iba.  Troj 
weight  being  equal  to  136  ^Blaroos." 

OOlfMBBOIAL  WEIOHTa 
The  '*  Aratel,**  or  Bound,  containa 
2Maroos, 
4Qnartoa, 
16  0unoea, 
128  OctaTes,  and 

0216  Grains,— which  are  equal  to  7068  Troj 
grains^— 110.729  pounds  being  equal  to  112  Iba. 
aToirdupoia. 
82  pounds  « 1  Arroba  «  93%  Iba.  aToirdiqMis. 
4  Axrobaa  or  128  Iba.  (Portug.)  —  1  Quintal  ~ 
1203^  lbs.  aToirdupoia. 
l^Qnintala  or  64  Arrobaa  ~  1  ton  ~  1748^  lbs. 
avoirdupoia. 

DRY  MEASUSES. 

The  **AlqneIre"  of  Bahia,  in  daily  oae  for  com, 
mandiooa,  Ac.,c<«taina  2476  cubic  inohea,  equal  to 
1.16  Winchester  bushels,  and  la  divided  into  halTea 
and  subdiTided  into  quarters,  eighths,  Ac 

The  "  Moio"  of  Bahia  contains  SO  alqueirea,  or 
^'Vangaa,'*  aa  they  are  called  when  used  for  mei^ 
raring  lime.  The  '^Moio^"  tiMralbre^  ia  equal  to 
84.6  Wittoheater  buahels. 


The  «<  Alquafre"  of  Bio  de  Jaaeiio 
cubic  inches,  eqnal  to  108  bwiida. 

(The  "  Moio"  of  Lirixm  ia  composed  of  15! 
and  eadiFanga of  4  Alqueirea;  the  Liaboo  Alqudia 
containa  824.832  cubic  inches;  the  Lisbon  **lieia^* 
therefore^,  ia  equal  to  23i)2  bnahda.) 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

Dntiaa  are  exacted  at  tiie  cnstom^Miases  of  the 
Empii«  on  liquids  by  the  «<  Medida"  of  Bio  de  Ja- 
neiro, wtiich  contains  162^  cubic  indies,  14S^a 
"Medidaa,**  being  equal  to  100  gallons;  but  hi  die 
different  prortncea  they  are  sold  by  local  measora 

In  the  prorince  of  Bahia,  oil,  mm,  Ac  are  aoid 
by  the  Osnada  of  Bahia,  which  contains  435  cable 
inchea,  equal  to  1.883  gallons,— one  Canada,  tiaere- 
fore,  being  nearly  equal  to  11  gallons. 

The  **Oanada**  is  divided  into  halves  and  snbA- 
Tided  into  quarters,  called '' Quartilloa,'*  oighths,  Ac 


CLOTH  MEASUR& 
The  *'OoTado*  and 
"Vara." 
The  former  is  equal  to  26.7  inches,  and  the 
equal  to  43.8  inches :  each  is  dirided  into 
thinto,  quarters,  and  eighths. 

LONG  MEASURE. 
121Ines      —  linch. 
Slncfaes  —  IPalmo. 
ISinches  ->  lP4orfoot 
6  Palmes—  ITara. 
8  Yaras    —  1  Braga. 
036J76  Bragss  —  1  mile,  (Port) 
8miles    ■—  1  league 
18  leagues—  l^  of  latitodc 


LAND  MEASURE. 

Land  in  Braxil  is  bought  and  aold  by  tb»  "T^ 
r^**  of  000  square  BraQsa,  or  8800  square  Yaras, 
whldi  are  equlralent  to  4380  (Eng.)  square  yards. 

The  *<Geira"  of  land  in  Portugal  is  conddered 
equlTalent  to  4840  square  Yaras,  sqwl  to  SBSl 
■quare  yards. 
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POPULATION. 

Nonmra  is  more  diflloalt  to  Moertain  with  correctneaa  tliui  the  population  of  BraiU.  No  cenrat 
of  th«  whole  conntiy  hu  as  yet  been  takmi;  and,  when  we  lee  It  etiuted  from  '^official  documenti»"  it 
meuw  nothing  more  than  ooi^Jectare  and  approximation. 

I  gire  the  fbUowiug  table,  made  np  from  the  estimates  of  8r.  Frandsoo  Nnnes  de  Sonsa,  pabUahed 
In  the  AgricuUor  BnuOein;  also  the  percentages  of  stares,  Ac,  fitom  the  Tery  careAil  compnta. 
tions  of  Hon.  J.  U.  Petit,  formerly  U.  8.  Oonsol  at  Bfaranham.  There  will  be  found  a  considerable  dir 
crepancy  between  this  estimate  of  the  population  and  that  in  the  notes  of  Thomas  Bainey,  ILD.  I 
haTe  preferred  to  follow  the  lowest. 


Amaionas 80,000 

Parft.. 190,000 

Maranhio „ ^80,000 

Pianhy 170,000 

CeaHU 850,000 

Bio  Grande  do  Norte 160,000 

Parahlba „ 280,000 

Pemamboco'^ 800,000 

AlagOas a 810,000 

fiergipe. 180,000 


Brought  forward  2,600,000 

Bahia.. « 880,000 

Espirito  fJanto.. 60,000 

Bio  de  Janeiro 1,400,000 

8.  Paulo. 680,000 

ParanA... « 70,000 

Santa  Oatharina.. » 90,000 

BioQrande 240,000 

Ooyaa. « 120,000 

BAatoOroaso 100,000 


Inthi 


2,600,000  7,040,000 

proTinoes,  the  siaire  peculation  is  to  the  tntb  in  the  following  proportions  > 


Bio  Grande  do  Norte.. 1 : 7.221 

Goyas 1:7 

ganU  Oatharina,  1 :  6 

AlagOas « 1 : 4.221 

Par4 1 : 1.481 

Mato  Grosso.. 1 : 3.4 


Sergtpe... 1 : 2.927 

Piauhy... 1 : 2.666 

Espirito  Santo.. 1 : 2.009 

Gorte... 1 : 2.409 

Bio  de  Janeiro. 1 :  118.1 


The  following  Is  the  rate  of  females  to  males : — 


PaHL... 1.079  : 1 

AlagOas.. 1.069  : 1 

Bergipe-. 1J)16 : 1 


Bk)  Grande  do  Norte...... IjOOT  1 1 

Bio  de  Janeiro. 1 : 1.270 

Corte.. 1 :  14J47 


The  male  population  exceeds  the  female  in  Maranhio,  Oeari,  Pemambnoo,  8.  Paulo,  Santa  Oath»> 
rina,  and  Bio  Grande  do  8nl.  This  is  a  slngnlar  result  In  the  last  two  pcovlnosa,  espedaUy  the  latter, 
wfaidi  for  many  years  suflbred  from  domestic  and  for^gn 


THE  YELLOW  FEYEB  OF  BBAZIL. 
(WamzN  FOR  "  Braxil  axd  thx  Braxilluis**  bt  A.  B.  Xobirt,  MJ>.) 
In  a  publication  like  the  present,  any  elaborate  medical  disquisition  (m  the  yellow  ferer  of  Braill 
would  be  obTiously  misplaced;  yet  in  a  woiiL  upon  that  country  a  brief  sketch  of  this  disease  seems 


Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  BrasiUan  Empire,  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  country 
would  naturally  suppose  that  it  would  abound  in  those  causes  which,  in  all  tropical  countries,  are  so 
inimical  to  the  lires  of  strangers.  This  te  not  the  case,  but  exactly  the  reTerse.  Lying  immediately 
under  '^  the  Line,"  Brazil  is,  for  Its  situation,  singularly  mild  and  healthAiL  Its  climate  is  delightful, 
and,  along  the  coast  espedaUy,  is  tempered  by  a  cool  and  nerer-feiling  breese;  while,  in  the  interior, 
the  eleratJon  of  the  country  compensates  fin*  its  proximity  to  the  Equator, — thus  proring  that  climate 
must  nerer  be  Judged  by  latitude  alone.  All  these  things  go  to  show  why  Braxil  has  been  so  f^  fhxn 
the  rarages  of  that  '*  terrible  scourge,**  the  ydlow  fever. 

Like  all  other  epidemics,  yellow  ferer  hides  its  origin  in  the  mists  of  the  past.  These  giant  derasta- 
tors  of  nations  hare  bad  no  chroniclers  to  record  their  birth  and  eariy  history.  Some  physicians 
imagine  they  can  find  this  ferer  described  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates;  but  they  forget  that  tha 
peculiar  symptoms  on  which  they  rely  to  establish  the  Identity    Mack  Tomtt  and  yellowness  of  tht 
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•Un— «re  bj  no  meuu  peculiar  to  the  cHeeMe  in  qneetion.  The  prerBlent  opinkm  amang  thoM  «h» 
hare  inrestigated  the  ral^ect  is  that  the  disease  is  of  modern  cnlgin;  and  some  Ucta  aevin  to  ootmot 
it  with  the  slare-trade.  It  certainly  made  its  appeanmce  simultaneooslj  with  that  tnJBc,  and  sobm 
of  onr  Southern  physicians  are  conrlnoed  tliAt  it,  like  the  blacks,  was  imported  from  Aikioa. 

As  fiu-  as  oar  knowledge  extends,  P4re  Putertrs  is  the  earliest  writer  who  can  be  said  to  hmrt  aOadsd 
to  this  ''frightfhl  sconxge  of  the  warmer  shores  of  the  Atlantic.'*  He  saw  it  in  1686,  In  the  Ancfika, 
and  exi»«ssly  teUs  ns  that  befiore  that  time  it  was  unknown  in  those  iafamdB.  In  KMT  it  was  in  BazW 
does.  P4re  Labat  fuund  it  raging  at  Uartinique  in  1649.  The  earliest  period  at  which  this  efiideeiie 
occurred  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  in  1608,  at  Boston.  SfaMje  then  it  baa  been, 
tunately,  too  well  known  to  our  ancestors  OTer  the  iHioIe  Atlantic  coast. 

It  ftrst  appeared  in  Brasfl  in  December,  1840,  or  January,  I860,  and  ooinn)ittad  its  greai(«t 
in  1810,  in  the  maritime  provinoes.  It  was  espedaUy  Tiolent  at  Pari,  Bahia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Pemambuco  escaped.  Bad  as  it  was,  the  aocoonti  of  its  ravages  were  greatly  exaggerated.  In  tha 
whole  Empire  of  BrssO,  the  popniatian  of  which  is  more  than  serea  mlHiims,  there  wvrt  from  this 
disease,  in  1860,  in  fourteen  thowsand  deaths ;  and,  according  to  the  official  reports,  there  were  not 
quite  four  thousand  deaths  from  yellow  fsrer  in  the  dty  of  Bio  de  Jaineiro, — whose  populatioo  is  thres 
hundred  thousand.  Dr.  Paulo  Oandido  and  Dr.  M  errilles,  who  stand  deaerredly  high  in  tho  medical 
profeesioa,  corroborate  this  statement.  Dr.  Lallemant,  an  eminent  German  physician  of  the  first  pro- 
fessional ability  at  Rio  exaggerates,  it  seems  to  us,  both  the  number  of  cases  and  dfths :  thr  former 
he  idaoes  at  one  hundred  thonmnd,  and  the  latter  at  ten  thousand, — ^which  seems  to  be  utterly  at 
▼arianoe  with  the  statonent  of  all  the  reports  from  other  and  equally  credible  sources.  Bat,  «vm 
admitting  Dr.  Lallemant*s  figures,  we  can  see  how  much  less  was  the  mortality  than  at  Mew  Orleans, 
(acity  of  one4hinl  the  population  of  Rio,)  where  in  the  month  of  August,  1863^  6360  perished  from  HM 
fell  disease.  And  yet  it  has  been  represented  that  the  capital  of  BrazQ  te  the  moat  unhealthy  plaoe  in 
the  worid!  According  to  Dr.  Lallemant,  476  died  at  Rio  in  1861;  1043  in  1862;  86S  in  1863;  and  only 
four  in  1864.    In  1867  a  few  scores  of  caaes  occurred,  but  we  liaTe  not  the  exact  number  at  band. 

In  1864  the  disease  had  entirdy  disappeared,  and  has  not  since  shown  itself  nntO  in  the  beginning 
of  1867,  and  in  the  month  of  Bfarch  of  that  year  it  ceased. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  ydlow  ferrer  is  peculiar  and  spedflc.  But  great  dlTwsitim  at 
opinion  exist  upon  the  nature  of  this  cause.  Some  consider  it  to  be  a  living,  oiganixed,  mlorosoopie 
being,  and  others  r^^ard  it  as  a  species  of  ferment.  Strong  reasons  are  adduced  in  fevorof  both  theories; 
but  nothing  is  positiTely  and  deAnitely  known  ci  the  nature  of  the  cause. 

As  to  whether  the  disease  be  contagious  or  not,  authorities  are  divided.  But  it  is  now  beginning  ta 
be  generally  conceded  that  it  is  not  contagious;  and  the  burden  of  ptoat  is  certainly  in  fluTor  of  thfe 
view  of  the  sutject. 

TeUow  Ibver  exhiMts  a  great  diversity  of  phenomena,  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  inflwwea, — 
aawming  tiie  particular  form  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  its  sppeaianoe, — acorbntlc^ 
typhous,  or  whatever  the  case  mi^  be. 

[The  symptoms  are  then  deecribed.    The  writer  thus  continues: — ] 

These  symptoms  generally  last  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days,  when  they  subside,  leaving  die 
patient  cheerftil  and  hopeful.  But  this  Is  a  delusive  calm,  and  continues  tram  a  few  hours  to  twenty- 
four.  Then  set  in  debility  and  prostration.  In  severe  cases  the  weakness  is  extreme :  the  pulse  is  quick, 
irregular,  and  feeble ;  the  skin  is  yellow,  orange,  or  of  a  bronzed  aspect;  the  blood  ai^iears  to  be  neaity 
stagnant  in  the  e^>illaries,  and  the  dependent  and  extreme  parts  of  the  body  become  of  a  dark  por- 
pUsh  hue.  The  tongue  is  now  often  brown  and  dryish  in  the  centre,  or  smooth,  red,  and  dnqjped; 
and  sordes  occasionally  collects  about  the  gums  and  teeth.  The  stomach  resumes  its  initabiUty.  and 
the  black  vomit  Kppeun.  The  bowels  often  give  way  and  disdiargs  Urge  quantities  of  black  matter, 
similar  to  that  ^ected  by  the  stomach, — and  occasionally  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  varioas  parts 
of  the  body;  low  delirium  sets  in;  fm  offensive  odor  sometimes  exhalea  from  the  whole  body;  the 
eyes  become  sunken  and  the  countenance  coIli^Med,  and  death  takes  place,  often  quietly,  but  somo* 
times  in  the  midst  of  convulsions. 

Occasionally  patients  will  die  of  yellow  lever  without  either  the  black  vomit,  yeUownem  of  the  skin, 
or  hanorrhage  appearing. 

Instead  of  punning  this  fetal  course,  the  system  very  often  reacts  aftw  the  period  of  abatpment, 
and  a  secondary  fever  sets  in,  which  may  be  of  various  grades  ci  vMence.  It  continnes  a  varialds 
length,  of  time,— sometimes  speedily  terminating  In  health,  and  sometimes  running  into  a  typhoid 
fnm,  which  may  last,  vrith  various  results,  for  two  or  three  weeks  or  more.  In  severe  cases  the  con- 
valescence is  always  extremely  tedious,  and  the  patient  is  often  Inconunoded  by  obstinate  and  unhealthy 
WHres  or  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

In  some  oases  the  animal  ftmcUons  seem  to  be  at  first  almost  untouched.  The  patient  may  be  vndking 
in  the  streets  and  nothing  call  attention  to  his  case,  unless,  it  may  be,  an  unusual  expression  of  oonnt** 
nance.  Upon  his  pulse  being  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  ieeUe,  if  not  quite  absent  at  the 
wrist.    Black  vomit  and  death  qMedUy  ensue.    These  have  been  called  **  walking 
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Tli»  modw  of  tnatmeat  ftre  auaj  and  widely  dlfl^mitv— wmetimes  none  of  tbo  dlgfateet  qm. 

[Ab  the  treatment  of  ycUow  ferer  In  the  United  States  Is  within  the  reach  of  all,  it  has  been  thons^t 
beat  to  omit  mention  of  it  here,  and  only  to  insert  Dr.  Egbert* ■  acooont  of  the  Brazilian  method  aa 
laid  down  by  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  Bmpire^-J.  C.  F.] 

The  prerention  of  the  disease  is  of  course  even  more  important  than  Its  treatment.  Indhridnals 
who  are  unable  to  leave  the  place  where  tb»  disease  prevails  shoold  select  a  residence  in  the  highest 
and  healthiest  spots;  shoold  sleep  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  honse;  shoold  avoid  the  nigfat^r; 
shoold  abstain  from  fiUSgning  exerdse,  exposure  to  alternations  of  tmnperature,  and  excesses  of  all 
kinds;  should  endeavor  to  maintain  a  cheerftil  and  confident  temper;  shoold  use  nutritions  and 
wholesome  but  not  stimulating  diet;  and,  if  compelled  to  enter  any  spot  where  the  atmosphere  is 
known  to  be  infected,  shoold  take  care  not  to  do  so  when  the  st<unadi  is  empty  or  the  body  exhausted 
by  pertpirati<Hi  or  fatigue. 

According  to  the  best  medical  authorities  in  the  United  States,  attempts  to  guard  against  this  disease 
by  low  diet,  bleeding,  purging,  or  the  use  of  merenry,  are  ftitile,— if  not  worse ;  for  they  weaken  the 
qrstem,  and  the  weaker  the  qrston  the  less  is  it  able  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  poison,  or  its  infloenoe 
when  absorbed. 

The  f(dlowing  mode  of  treatment  is  that  recommended  and  pursued  by  Dr.  Paulo  Gandido,  of  Bio» 
and  was  under  him  eminently  suceessfuL 

**The  first  step  is  to  cleanse  the  digestive  canat  Castor  oil,  in  a  dose  of  two,  four,  or  even  six  ounces, 
Braat  be  admistered  without  delay,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  patient.  If  he  obstinately  r^ects  this 
remedy,  employ  citrate  of  magnesia  or  neutral  salts  in  sufBdent  quantity  to  produce  eight  evacua* 
tloitt.  This  effect  ought  to  be  kept  up  the  succeeding  days,  but  with  greater  moderation.  Neither 
foreign  substances  nor  intestinal  secretions  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain :  they  become  the  centres  of 
p(risonons  matter.  The  torpor  of  the  intestines  does  not  allow  us  to  trust  wholly  to  purgatives:  it  is 
necessary  to  administer  infections,  and  I  make  use  of  the  fUlowing  mixture : — 

**  R . — Expressed  Juice  of  Persicaria,  cut  up  and  steeped  in  water 2  lbs. 

Lemon-Juice  (skin  and  pulp  cut  and  squeexod). 4  os. 

Sulphate  of  Soda».. 4  « 

Socotrlne  Aloes.„ 4  " 

Camphor,  and  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  each 1  drachm. 

H^— Saturate  with  kitchen  salt. 
Q.  S.  for  two  or  three  enemas. 

**If  persicaria  cannot  be  obtained,  it  may  be  replaced  by  the  same  quantity  of  inftuion  of  chamomile, 
orange-leaves,  or  sea-water. 

** These  ii\JectionB  must  be  given  every  two  hours,  as  hot  as  possible:  they  are  rejected  Immediately, 
but  are  usually  foUoweU  by  an  abundant  perspiration ;  but  the  use  must  be  continued. 

**■  Hot  sinapisms  at  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  knees,  and  the  thighs,  ought  to  be  employed  fh>m  the  flrs^ 
conjointly  with  the  above  remedies,  and  repeated  until  some  abatement  of  fever  ensues. 

**  Friction  all  over  the  body,  particularly  <m  the  abdomen,  groin,  armpits,  arms,  with  the  following  >- 

"  B. — Camphorated  Tinegar « 1  lb. 

Sulphate  of  Quinine.... » «.... «  2  drachms. 

Tincture  of  Quinine.» » 2o8. 

Creosote 1  drachm. 

H. 

**  A  dradim  of  creoeote  in  half  a  pound  of  spirits  of  wine,  to  rub  the  abdomen,  arms,  and  sides,  is  an 
excellent  means  of  pnmddng  perspiration  and  producing  other  effects.  These  frictions  must  be  per- 
formed under  the  coverings  of  the  bed,  in  order  not  to  chill  the  patient,  and  must  be  continued  for  three 
or  four  hours.    Besides  their  antiseptic  action,  they  produce  perspiration. 

''A  vreak  infusion  of  borage,  sweetened,  every  hour,  very  hot,  each  inAision  prepared  at  the  time 
of  being  taken ;  or  of  hot  gum-water. 

**  If  the  perspiration  cannot  be  effected  in  two  or  three  hours,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  tincture 
of  aconite  napel,  (monk's-bood,)  one  drachm  of,  in  two  pounds  of  water,  to  take  by  spoonfuls  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  without  interrupting  the  other  means. 

**Beeides,  In  four  hours  after  the  evacuants  have  been  administered,  the  use  of  interior  oUorido 
must  commence : — 

'*  vt .-— Ean  de  Labarraque.. - «  2  drachma. 

Dtotmed  water,  sUgfatly  acidulated  wtth  Mnrlatio  Add 3^  bottle. 

M.— 

*'Take  three  spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  in  half  a  cup  of  fresh  water,  or  simply  a  spoonftal  of  Eau  da 
Labarraque  in  a  glass  of  pure  wiCter,  and  take  a  spocmful  of  this  solution  every  quarter  or  half  hour. 

**8ugar  must  never  be  added  to  Eau  de  Labarraque.  It  must  be  saturated  with  chloride,  which  to 
easily  kaown  by  the  smell,  and  kept  out  <^  the  light 
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''VorrerydeUoato  p6nonithe<loMmiutbeireak«>.    AQ  Umm  aMist  mnst  be 
not  ooDtradlct  each  other. 

*' At  the  end  of  twenty-fimr  hoon,  'the  malady  is  geoerallj  sabdoed;  but  the  medioamcats 
cease,  but  the  employment  of  them  reUxed  or  the  interrala  angmvited. 

**B«Upeee,  and  that  deceitftil  calm  that  is  lo  often  noticed  preceding  death,  take  plaoe  froa  the 
abdominal  eecretioos  harlng  been  permitted  to  be  reaboorbed.  Iherefiira  the  n%mAL>mans^pf  nut  be 
conttnnedi 

*'!  permit  no  broth,  orangea,  wine,  or  any  thing  elae,  until  two  days  after  the  •jmyUmiM 
dimppeared  and  when  the  pnlee  baa  lowered  poli^M  to  forty. 

''I  have  often  bad  reooone  to  aiaUgognea  for  the  eocretkm  of  mUta:  tfaeae  are  audi 
ginger,  cinnamon,  liqaorioe-root,  kept  in  the  month.    I  adiiae  amateors  to  aaake  dgan. 

*<Touica,  eq>eciaUy  the  preparationa  of  quinine,  are  Teiy  useful  In  amaU  repeated 
weakneoi  remains. 

**I  ought  to  add,  that  if  the  terrible  symptom  of  soppreasioa  of  urine  takes  place,  I  gfrv  to  the 
patientadrachmof  nitrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  bottle  of  water,— half  a  cuftfU  erery  half  or  quarlv 
of  an  hour;  infections  of  an  ounce  of  camphorated  rinegar  in  two  cnpfUs  of  tepid  water;  fUctloaa  of 
the  same  vinegar  or  oamphimUed  oil  of  almcmda  on  the  abdomen  repeated  at  diort  interrala. 

**  I  have  no  fidth  In  bleeding,  leeches,  cupping,  calomel,  quinine  infeenially,  amwmwtii^  teadaon^ 
opium,  anenio,  turpentine,  nitrate  of  sflver,  ice,  hot  or  cold  baths,  Ac" 

The  treatment  of  Dr.  Paulo  Oandldo  differs  very  materially  fttnn  that  pursued  by  the  proaoliMBt 
physicians  of  the  United  States.  It  also  differs  from  that  pursued  in  the  West  Indies.  Tb«  iimiii  of 
this  is,  I  presume,  owing  to  the  different  diaracter  of  the  disease  in  Brazil.  The  yellow  fever  fini 
^>peared  in  Braril  on  the  28th  of  December,  1840,  and  remained  in  the  country  trxmi  that  time  natfl 
March,  1864;  in  December,  '67  it  reappeared  in  a  mildw  form,  and  in  April  disappeared. 

The  f(dlowing  is  a  schedule,  ttaax  official  reccHtls,  of  tiie  number  of  deaths  in  the  Empire  and  in  tfw 
Oapital,  (where  it  was  the  most  severe,)  sqwrately,  during  each  year: — 


Popolatlon. 

Dwtk*  in  I860. 

DwUhsla 

Deaths  In 

DmUicIb 

DMUalB 

Empire. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

7,000,000 
300,000 

14,000 
3827 

8719 
476 

9627 
1948 

8631 
863 

04 

lUs  table  shows  that  the  disease  was  comparatively  light,  the  percentage  being  smalL 

The  following  is  an  extract  fh>m  the  "  Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Empire"  for  1666. 

**  The  yellow  fever,  as  an  epidemic,  may  be  conaidened  nearly  extinct  in  this  city,  (Rio.) 
is  particularly  owing  to  the  very  vigilant  sanitary  policy  that  has  been  established.  The  great  numlMr 
of  ships  firom  all  parts  of  the  world  which  frequent  this  port  has  ever  been  the  great  focus  of  Infertkm 
for  this  and  other  epidemics. 

"  Happily,  this  has  been  combated  by  the  disinfecting  measures  that  have  been  resorted  to,  and  by 
the  prompt  succor  that  has  been  rendered  to  the  afflicted  crews,  who,  as  soon  as  the  epidemic  shows 
itself^  are  conducted  in  the  steamer  (health-steamer)  to  the  maritime  hospital  of  Jun\Juba,  where  tfaey 
receive  the  most  Judicious  and  carefiil  treatment.  This  hospital  merits  all  praise.  During  the  past 
year  there  entered  1627  patients,  (not  all  yellow  fever:)  cured,  1676;  died,  40.  Therefore  the  nuntallty 
was  less  than  2\i  per  cent." 

The  origin  of  this  pestilence  in  BraxQ  is  a  mooted  p<rfnt,  and  haa  given  rise  to  the  most  conflicting 
▼lews  among  the  best  observers:  for  example.  Dr.  Pennell,of  Rio,  and  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Babia,  enta^ 
tain  precisely  opposite  opinions, — the  former  contending  for  the  Indigenous,  the  latter  for  the  fordgn, 
origin  of  the  disease;  and  both  offer  cogent  arguments  and  striking  flurts  in  support  of  the  opposite 
conclusions. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  admit  of  medical  discussion;  yet,  as  the  Ibcts  observed  by  Dr.  Pen- 
nell  are  highly  important,  and,  as  his  conclusions  entirely  coincide  with  tiiose  of  Dr.  Dundaa,  a  siiork 
sketch  of  them  will  be  given. 

They  state  that  for  some  years  the  fevers  of  the  country  had  been  clearly  changing  their  character, 
and  the  genuine  remittent  had  been  little  seen  for  three  years;  that  it  was  replaced  in  1817,  *48,  and 
'40,  by  a  fever  of  Its  own  class,  popularly  known  as  the  ** Polka  fever,**  but  in  reality  a  remittent; 
and  that  thU  fever  was,  in  its  turn,  superseded  by  the  yellow  (bver,  a  disease  with  similar  featurea. 

Ck)incldent  with  these  and  other  changes  in  the  diseases  of  BraaH,  the  climate  in  Its  broad  features 
had  altered  strangely.  Thunder-storms— formerly  of  daily  occurrence  at  a  certain  hour,  so  that 
appointments  for  business  or  pleasure  were  made  in  reference  to  them  as  to  taking  plaoe  **  before^  or 
*^  after^  the  shower  daring  the  summer--are  now  but  seldom  heard.  .There  was,  too,  at  the  commeno»> 
ment  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  pestilence,  a  stagnation  and  want  of  dastlcity  In  theatmoepbers, 
from  the  coesation  to  a  great  degree  of  the  tnah  and  regular  winds  ftxun  tha  sea,  a  change  Ytiy  pw* 
oeptible  and  very  <ypresslve. 
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The  sopporten  of  the  theory  of  the  fbrelgn  origin  of  yellow  ferer  IikiiBt  that  it  wm  imported  by  a  certain 
■hip  ftom  New  Orleana  to  Bahla,  (some  say  to  Pemambnco,)  and  theooe  diflhised  tliron^oot  the  Empire. 
Some  of  them  urge  that  it  vras  imported  ftx>m  AArica  by  daTe-ahlpe,  wliilst  the  foots  adduced  by  Dr. 
PemieU  go  far  to  establish,  as  already  stated,  its  indigenoos  parentage.  Dr.  Dundas  says  tliat  in  support 
of  this  opinion  we  have  the  strong  additional  fact  that  to  the  last  forty  years  there  has  existed,  uncon- 
trolled by  any  efBdent  quarantine-laws,  an  extensiTe  Intercourse  with  the  United  States,  AfHca,  and 
the  West  Indies, — the  very  hotbeds  of  yellow  feTer,--and  yet  up  to  1849  Braidl  remained  perfectly 
healthy.  Osn  we  then  in  reason  belieTe,  if  the  disease  be  deemed  really  importable,  that  the  maritime 
cities  of  Brazil  could,  under  such  circurastanees,  have  escaped  infection  for  a  period  of  for^  years  ?  Thou£^ 
It  is  usual  to  Say  that  no  epidemic  has  visited  Brazil,  yet  sev^nl  of  the  older  writers,  as  Rocha  Pita  in 
1660,  Pdre  Labat  in  1686,  and  Fereira  da  Rosa  in  16M,  have  recorded  the  appearance  of  epidemics  closely 
resembling  the  yellow  fever,  which,  after  persisting  for  some  years,  and  desolating  some  of  the  largo 
dties  on  the  coast,  finally  passed  away. 

Drs.  Ponnell  and  Dundas  conclude,  trom  the  above  and  other  ihcts,  that  the  yellow-  ligver,  which 
recently  afflicted  Brazil,  is  not  an  imported  disease,  but  owes  its  origin  to  certain  obscure  atmospheric 
disturbances,  embracing  variations  of  temperature,  hygrometric  influence,  electrical  tension,  atmospheric 
pressure,  kc ;  and.  Judging  flrom  the  previous  history  of  Brazil,  we  believe  that  these  unfavorable  con- 
ditions  are  but  temporary :  and  we  are  r^oiced  to  be  able  to  hope  that  the  disease  has  nearly  passed 
away,  that  Brazil  will  maintain  its  character  of  unparalleled  salubrity  among  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  globe,  and  wUl  deserve  its  tide  of  *<  the  Italy  of  the  New  World." 

The  blowing  statements  will  shpw  the  greater  healthftdness  of  BrasQ  as  compared  with  the  United 
States. 

In  1847,  in  New  Orleans,  there  were  2252  deaths  from  yellow  tarer.   The  population  was  about  90,000. 

In  1853,  there  were,  from  Blay  26  to  October  22,  8406  deaths  from  the  yellow  fever.  The  population 
of  the  city  was  more  than  100,000;  but,  owing  to  so  many  having  fled,  it  was  estimated  that  not  more 
than  60,000  people  were  in  the  city  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic 

In  1864,  there  were  nearly  14,000  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleant;  fhnn  July  14  to  October  15, 
there  were  2420  deaths  from  this  cause,    Tho  population  was  about  102,000. 

In  Mobile,  during  the  year  1863,  there  were,  flnom  August  1  to  September  16,  011  deaths  tmm  yellow 
fevev.    Population  of  the  dty,  12,600. 

In  Natchez,  in  1863,  there  were,  flrom  July  17  to  September  20, 268  deaths  fh>m  yellow  fever.  Pop» 
lation,  6000,  of  which  only  2000  remained  in  the  dty. 

In  Charleston,  in  1864,  there  were  tnm  fifteen  to  twenty  deaths  daily  during  the  heis^t  of  the  dlwaie. 
Population,  29,000. 

In  Galveston,  in  1864,  than  were  fh>m  fburteen  to  fifteen  deaths  daily.    Population,  7000. 

In  Savannah,  during  the  year  1864,  fh>m  August  23  to  October  17,  there  were  919  deaths  fhnn  yellow 
fever.  Population,  11,000.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  fled  to  the  oonntiy :  the  roads  a  few  rnUes 
from  the  dty  were  lined  with  the  tents  of  the  fugitives. 

In  general.'it  has  been  found  that  fhmi  on»4ialf  to  two^hlrds  of  tbn  pofmlaUcn  flee  fhmi  the  dtlea 
in  the  United  States  when  any  severe  epidemic  prevails:  and  this  ninst  be  bom  in  mind  whUst  reading 
the  above  data. 

In  the  terrible  scourge  at  Norfdk  and  Portamonth,  Ya.,  in  1866, 46  per  cent  of  the  whole  popnla> 
tion  died  from  yellow  fever.  The  dty  was  nearly  deserted,  there  being  scarcely  a  sufBdent  number  to 
take  care  of  the  sick.    The  duration  of  the  disease  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eeven  days. 

Now.  compare  these  data  with  tiie  table  before  mentioned,  «nd  we  immediately  see  the  comparattre 
immunity  of  Brazil  fhun  the  yellow  fefver  even  during  its  most  fktal  visits.  Under  such  drenmstanoet 
fhrther  comments,  so  fer  as  comparison  with  the  United  States  is  concerned,  are  nsdeas. 

It  Is  very  probable  that  the  mildnesB  of  the  climate  may  have  exerted  a  greatly  modifying  JnAwmoa 
upon  the  disease,  rendering  it  less  severe  and  less  fataL 

In  writing  the  above  article  we  do  not  profbes  to  have  dona  any  thing  man  than  to  have  mad* 
a  mere  compilation  fhun  difTerent  authorities  and  arranged  them  to  suit  our  purpose.  We  ihentor% 
whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  production,  dladaim  all  originality. 

The  authorities  we  hare  been  enabled  to  ocmsnlt,  and  from  which  we hava  drawn QarwtaUHd,9nm 
IbUowb: — 

Medical  News  and  Ubrazy  fbr  1868  and  1864. 

Dr.  Wood's  Practice  of  Medicine. 

New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  1868. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Empire  of  Braifl. 

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  1867. 

Sketches  of  Brazil,  (a  medical  work,)  by  Robert  Dnndaa,MJ>.,  Sopt  of  the  British  Hcapttd  at  Bahli. 

Oenseils  centre  la  propagation  de  la  fiAvre  Jaune,  by  Dr.  Panlo  Oindldo>  Rio  da  Janeiro. 

And  the  Report  of  Dr.  LaUemant,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Tn  Ibnowlng  rtatement,  dirided  Into  three 
periods  of  five  yean  eadi,  ihows  the  aggregate  im> 
ports  into  Brazil  from  foreign  conntries,  in  oontoe 
de  reif .     (A  oonto  •>  £112 10«.  ezc  27d  per  1$000.) 


1840-41  ...57,727 
1841-42...56,04Q 
1842--43...50,639 
18i3-44...55,289 
1844-45...67,228 


1845-46...52.193  1850-61^.76,918 


1846-47  ...55,740 
1847-48  ...47,349 
1848-49...61,560 
1849-60...59,165 


1851-62...92,860 
1852-53...87,336 
1853-54...84,863 
1864^55.^84,780 


Statement  of  exporta  from  Brazil,  from  IMl  to 
1855,  dirlded  into  three  periods  of  Are  yean 
(in  oonto  de  rda.) 


1840-41  ...41,670 
1841-t2...39,084 
184.M3...4l,030 
1843-44...43,800 
1844-46...47,064 


1850-61^87,788 
1851..62...06,«40 
l8i&-^...73,644 
1858-64...76.S42 
1854-^».9l>,5n> 


1845-46...534Q0 
l&4d^7  ...52,449 
1847-48...57,925 
1848-49...56,789 
1849-60...55,032 

1st  Period.  Sd  Period.  8d  Period.  18B5w 

Imports 27^928 .266,016 436,757 84.780 

Exports 215,547 275,825 875,484 .90^70 

Statement  qf  principal  experts  in  two  periodi  qf  Jive  yean  eaxh^  and  m  1854-55. 


Abticob. 

Ut  Period. 

1844-45  to  1848-40. 

Arerage. 

3d  Period. 

1849-50  to  1853-54. 

Average. 

1854-65. 

Bam , 

arrobas 

u 

M 
M 
H 
U 

nnmber 

arroba 

oitaras 

arrobas 

t* 

oitavas 
arrobas 

2,709,660 

714.959 

291,262 

7,691,886 

81,740     ' 

190.208 

7,873,952 

680,028 

075,283 

632 

826,848 

38,336      , 

254,474 

194,808 

3.469 

2,654,820 
966,287 
256,866 

8,652,252 

47.081 

276,506 

8,850,183 
512,078 
633,668 
6.364 
499,204 
106,784 
404,221 
195.756 
5.003 

3,848,546 

Cotton  «. 

869.960 

Rice 

230,677 

Rngaf- ,,,, 

7,961,422 
46047 

Hidr 

CacAo 

GofTeo ^ 

Hides,  salted 

147.901 

18,027.623 

475.985 

Hides,  dnr 

508.747 

Diamonds. 

Tobacco 

India-Rubber 

Mat*...- 

Gold  (bullion) 

Sarsaparilla 

12,450 
631,161 
195,284 
372/)98 

76..1S2 
8,535 

Statement  qf  principal  imporlt  in  two  periods  qf 
Jive  years  each^  and  tKe  year  lSMr6^ 


Aktiolis. 

Cotton  (mannikot) 

Wool- 

Linen .. 

SUk..... 

Mixed.. 

Wines» .» 

Flour  (wheat)-....... 

Hardware 

Codfish  and  fish 

Gtoekery,  porcelain 
and  cut  glasses...., 

Specie..... 

Salt 

Butter -.... 

Machinery 

Drugs 

Gopper. 


Uoppei 
Goaf... 


Pumiture 

Arms- M... 

Boots  and  Shoes... 
Beef  and  Pork.-..., 

on - 

Spirits,  distlUed-. 
^wder 


ATersge. 

184445 

1645-49. 


••••••• 


Yalus  in 
Centos. 
16,781 
2926 
1,905 
1,287 
1,571 
3,058 
3.457 
2,193 
1,212 

932 
2,050 
796 
1,186 
213 
467 
277 
398 
542 
163 
206 
814 
750 
608 
400 
241 
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ATcrsge. 
1849-.'^) 

1854-55. 

18U-M. 

Valne  in 

Value  in 

Centos. 

Cantos. 

26,445 

25,756 

4,821 

4,567 

2,510 

2,187 

1,892 

2,562 

2,i22 

2,815 

3,321 

3,145 

4,330 

4,173 

3,256 

3,547 

1,584 

2,245 

1,403 

1,615 

6,929 

4,566 

687 

1,111 

1,394 

1,347 

242 

225 

724 

858 

272 

330 

404 

487 

1,068 

1,550 

115 

201 

316 

410 

829 

679 

1,560 

1,579 

566 

727 

467 

542 

330 

341 

The  imputation  of  Brazil  In  two  periods 

made  by  the  principal  importers  as  follows: — 

1844^45.  1664.& 

Great  Britain  and  Pos8eesions...80,503  ooatos  464.5A 

France  and  Possessions-. 7.441....-...-  9,978 

Portugal  and  Poeseuions -  4,552. 6,468 

Spain  and  Possessions. 787 1,S30 


United  States. 5,703^. 

Hanseatic  aUes-. ,.  2,725 

Rlrer  La  Plata. -  1,711 

Belgium «„     868 

Chile - 92. 

Sardinia. ,. «     328 

Austria - 475 

Others. 2,093 , 


>  ••••••»■••• 


The  exports  of  Brazil  were 
To 
Great  Britain  and  Possessions. 
France  and  Poosessions 
Portngaland  Possoesions-, 

Spain  and  Possessions. 

United  States 

Hanseatic  (Sties , 

River  La  PUta. .., 

Belgium- 

ChUe „ 

Sardinia 

Austria-. 

Others...,. »... 


6,901 

-  4.217 

-  1,671 

-  1,128 

-  755 

-  260 

84,780 


11,806  oontos  20,274 

2,462 8472 

4,216.. -  4,640 


57,228 


9,210 .,23,807 

4,844 6,675 

2,427 -  4.175 

1,612 -  2,788 

lfi5 -  1,479 

,-  1 J17 
.—  1,694 
.-  5,838 

00,670 


,.  1,072 
.  8.125. 
.  5.918. 
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Thtfowr  principal  ariida  ^f  eapcni  from  BnuH  in 
JifUen  yeart,    Arrt^Mt  —  32  Ibt. 

OoUon.  Ooih«.  Snnr. 

(MTobM.)         (uTobaa.)         (mtoom.) 

1840-41 691,876. 6,069,223 6,698,391 

1841-42 639,580 »  6,666,325„ 4»817,577 

1842-43 686,149 6,897,666 6,209,721 

184»-44 814,266 6,294,281.. 6,68^980 

1844-46 820.446 6,229,277 7,476,286 

1846-46 646,;M6 7,034,682.. 7,110,804 

184ft-47....-  606,882. 7,947,763- 6,963,960 

1847-48 6304288 9,307.292.. 7,409,340 

1848-49 849,416. 8,364,840 8,801,616 

1849-60 1,109,314. 6,936,817 7,993,686 

1860-«1 883,440 10,148,268 9,907,860 

1861-62 808,260 9,644,868.. 7,480,099 

1862-63 997,908. 9,923,982. 10,681,344 

1863-64 892,273. 8.698  036. 8,268,378 

1864-66 860,900 18,027,626.. 7,961,422 

^  RETENUE  OF  BRAZIL. 
Statistics  of  the  public  rerenne  during  eighteen 
yeATS,  dirlded  into  six  periods  of  three  years  each, — 
showing  the  progressive  increase  fh)m  the  year 
1837  up  to  1866. 

RsTsane  trieaaial. 

2d,  the  increase  was  3,678  cont. 


nie  Ist  triennnm 

3d, 

« 

it 

6,608 

tt 

compared  with-* 

4th. 

(t 

U 

10,449 

u 

the 

6th, 

u 

M 

12,827 

a 

1 

6th, 

t€ 

U 

20,487 

tf 

In  1837-38  the  rerenne  of  Bnoil  was  13,262  contos. 
In  1842-43         a  »«  »*        18,103      ** 

In  1862-63         *«  «  "       36,391      •* 

The  following  shows  the  public  rerenao  for  two 

periods  of  Hts  years  each : — 

1846-46 26.693  1860-61 31,632 

4<M7 26,764  61-62 36,786 

47-48 24.124  62-63 36,917 

48^9 25,204  63-54 34.499 

49-60 26,977  64-66 36,696 


Total,  128,762 


Total,  174,329 


Estimates  ofexpenditura/or  1866-67. 

Department  of  Empire. 5,309  oonkM. 

DqMutment  of  Justice.. 3,002      ** 

Department  of  Navy 4,637      ** 

Department  of  War.. 8,601      ** 

Department  of  Foreign  AiEairs 588      ** 

Department  of  Finance 11,661      ** 

33,780      •• 
•  Estimated  receipts, 34,000      ** 

Balance,^ 220     <* 

a  This  estimate  is  genially  below  the  rercmia 
received. 

DEBT. 

In  December,  1854,  the  exterior  debt  unounted 
to  £5,824,200;  in  December,  1855,  it  was  reduced 
to  £5,636,900. 

The  interior  ftmded  debt  up  to  December  31, 
1856,  was  as  follows : — 

Oontos 55,796 at       Operct. 

»*     1,824 "        5    « 

"     « 119 «        4    « 

57,739 

Debt  not  converted 443 

Treasury  notes  in  circuit* 
tion - 3,696 

61,778 
50,096 

Total  debt  of  BrazU        111,864  oontos, 

or  £12, 684,700. 

The  paper  mon^y  circulating  is  about  45,000 

contos. 

(hi$uiffe  </  Gotd  and  SQver. 

1864-65 2,399  contos. 

1849-^ ...27.666     *« 

29,966  oontos. 


The  following  are  the  rlsssi^  of  revenue. 


Costom-lioiise  or  inportatloii. 

r  2d  the  increase  was  3,362 

3d      **         •*  4,484 

4th     «        •*  7,181 

6th     «        «  9,466 

6th    «        **  16>088 


Exports, 
f  the  2d  increase    592 
3d     **  829 

4th  **  1,633 
6th  «  1,721 
6th   **         1,817 


r  the  2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 


ProvinoiaL 
a  reduction  of    265  oootoa. 
an  increase  of     696      ** 

1,681      ** 

1,661 

2,686 


M 
U 
M 


U 
«< 


[Tba  Taziona  tablss  of  Appendix  O.  were  prepared  with  great  can  by  M.  le  Chevalier  d'Agnair* 

BrasOian  Oonsnl  at  New  York.] 


LIRE  OF  THE  HORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  STEAH-SHIP  COHPAn, 

Fkon  S*w  Tose  akd  Satahkah  to  St.  Thoiiab,  BA.kBAi>oi,  Dkiriaia,  jutv  ftai. 


Bra  ■Ulan  InpcrlKl  Ltnc, 

Auw,  Hvin  Stcunirn  nDnlDg  lo  Prni  tDoDtUy.  ud  to  Bun  da  Uo  Ncgra  HtatmaaUil]>,  on  III*  J 
Uu,  Ti[n)£».  Miuli'in.  uid  Ncgm  Itlrvrt, 

Ror>l  MkII  Dbci.  Ill  nmrmonllilr,  iKhny,  batwaan  St 
Porto  Klro.und  llii)1l:  JbidiIf*  and  Billu  ds  HoDdaru:  Hospn 
■11  llw  Wlndwird  lilandu,— AnIlguK,  Onii<l>lDa|H,  MirUiilc|a*,  Bl 
Eii«ll>h,  Dutch,  ind  Francb  Oubnii.    Also,  rmm  Dememn  lo  iba  0 


ftwsen  St  ThODUB,  BennuitA,  mbd  llBlIbi ;  ttrrDler^yr  fmm  tboK  UUhdl  to  >■«  YitIl    Tbdl 

AUD,  Knitlbfa  Uum  fWna  l^tumA  to  VBlpKnllo  knd  BbDnt  turvnty  iDtertDCdlatc  pUrt*. 

Auo,  VentiueliD  BHotiDontLlT  edUni-PulMta  betwnn  BL  Tbomu,  La  Oiujn.  ud  Porto  ObcUo. 

Th«  Short  United  fltmtes  Iiln*.  Hblrh  cOn«eti  tin  mUIi  Ann  w  muT  pdoU,  tondH  at  fianBaih.  H 
Tbomu,  BirbidcH,  DsmBnn.  ind  Cajmnn.  includtni  N>w  Vorlc  and  Put.  Tba  lilUm  ftm  tte  VaMat  SUU*  tg 
Ala  b}  Itali  .nd  lb*  BrulUu  U»  !•  tOO  mU«  ihorttr  tbu  tlKl  of  tta  Ki«IIA  LIim. 

*BiKllt  LIbci  IwtWHii  Kannig Bui  Piruiiibii«),BiliU,  ind  Rki  0*  Juwirci,  moatblr, uid s 


uatlj.  the  .SbuMamjitai  (Knic,  Hnjal   Mtlll,  Unnnl  (BrltlBb  Mill),  CWsB-BniWffdra  (RmiUkn  Ud  nirt<«u«<, 

brn  (Fni>phl,  JfannUa  (Fnncta),  Otnaa  (SHdlnlBn),  ,<iKiki7>  (B(J(1u),  and  HimlmTa  (Onu> 

AtM^  Pj^nl.ira  Mmhwtnlhl]',  ud  A^AiA  Rof^  JUU,  ud  SonthuiptoB,  auh  muBlIil;,  UnMsf  »  all  forti 

I  a  MtnrJdH  ftim  Njw  Maiih  ^ITn  ToA,  UTgnnl,  Rnl^ 
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COMMERCE   AND  STEAMSHIP  NAVIGATION,  BETWEEN  BRAZIL, 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 

Thb  following  remarks  and  the  elaborate  and  reliable  tables  and  analyses  which 
accompany  them  are  extracted  from  a  paper  prepared  with  great  care  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Rainey,  of  New  York,  for  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  entitled,  "77ie 
Commerce  of  Brazil  with  the  United  Statee  and  Great  Britain,  considered  in  its  bear^ 
ings  on  the  establishment  of  Mail-Steamship  Communication  between  the  United  States, 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  BrasnL"  They  are  fuller,  more  complete  and  com- 
prehensiTO  in  their  generalisations,  as  well  as  more  minnte  in  their  details,  and 
cover  the  whole  field  more  effectually,  than  any  thing  which  has  been  written  on 
the  subject: — 

'* Since  the  establishment  of  'the  Independence  and  the  Empire,'  in  1822,  Brazil 
has  made  a  steady  and  unfaltering  march  in  civilization,  improvement,  permanence, 
and  power.  Until  the  year  1806  her  ports  had  been  closed  to  the  commerce  of  all 
other  nations  than  Portugal ;  the  anxiety  of  the  mother-country  with  regard  to  her 
rich  colonies  and  the  fear  of  foreign  influence  being  so  great,  that  she  prevented, 
by  aU  possible  means,  any  intelligence  reaching  Europe  which  might  disclose  the 
Talue  and  importance  of  her  undeveloped  foreign  possessions,  or  in  any  way  attract 
such  attention  to  their  commercial  advantages  as  to  excite  a  contest  over  them. 
The  Government  was  so  imbued  with  this  spirit,  and  qarried  this  rigid  and  unwise 
policy  so  fur,  that  it  issued  an  order,  which  was  executed  under  the  strictest 
ntrveUlance,  to  the  effect  that  the  eminent  savant,  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt,  who 
was  then  travelling  in  the  Spanish  American  provinces  for  purely  scientific  pur- 
poses, should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  any  portion  of  the  Brazilian  territory. 
From  the  time  that  Dom  Jo8o  VL,  King  of  Portugal,  entered  Brazil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  seat  of  his  kingdom,  until  the  abdication  of  his 
•on,  Dom  Pedro  I.,  in  1881,  in  favor  of  Dom  Pedro  II.,  then  a  child,  and  even 
through  the  regency,  until  Dom  Pedro  II.  ascended  the  throne,  in  1841,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  gradually  increased,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  agitations,  violence,  and  revolutions,  which  marked  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  transition  and  crystallizing  period  of  the  Brazilian  Empire.  He  removed,  in 
1808,  the  extraordinary  restrictions  on  foreign  trade  and  intercourse  to  which  I 
have  alluded;  encouraged  intercourse  with  foreign  nations;  stimulated  domestic 
industry  and  enterprise ;  guaranteed  the  rights  of  property ;  and  endeavored,  by 
laudable  efforts,  to  build  up  and  sustain  a  large  foreign  trade,  on  which  he  knew 
that  the  revenues  of  this  portion  of  the  Idngdom  necessarily  depended,  as  well  as 
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i^mnlftte  hiB  people  to  the  prodnetioii  of  those  mimeroiui  and  rich  staples  vhkk 
would  80  greatly  increase  the  wealth,  power,  and  independence  of  BraxiL  But  the 
few  past  years,  especially  since  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor,  have  wit- 
nessed extraordinary  progress  in  the  material  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  of  tfab 
yoong  empire ;  a  progress  attributable  to  the  stability  of  her  goTemment,  to  the 
necessities  of  commerce,  and  to  the  adrancing  and  controlling  cirilisation  of  tfaa 
times.  The  greatly-increased  demand  for  her  principal  staple,^-coffee,— as  well  as 
for  many  of  her  other  important  products, — sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  tobaceo,  riee» 
rubber,  hides,  cac&o,  salsa-parrilha,  erra  mate,  farinha,  precious  woods,  dyewoods, 
nuts,  ftnits,  tapioca,  annatto,  oloTe-bark,  balsam-copaiba,  isinglass,  piassaba,  paxir^, 
(sassafras-nuts,)  tonqua  beans,  gum-copal,  guaran4,  yanilla  beans,  diamonds,  gold- 
dust,  bullion,  and  seTeral  ores  and  paints,— has  led  to  a  wise,  liberal,  and  wide- 
spread system  of  internal  improrements  and  inland  and  ocean  steam-narigation 
for  the  development  of  the  ■  varied  and  vast  physical  resources  of  the  empire. 
Agriculture  is  becoming  extended  throughout  her  wide-spread  territory,  which, 
until  within  a  few  years,  was  a  vast  and  untamed  virgin  forest,  with  a  population 
too  sparse  for  any  regular  intercommunication  or  for  concerted  action,  and  too 
weak  for  the  maintenance  of  national  and  territorial  integrity,  except  by  extra- 
ordinary effort  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  its  rulers.  But  his  n^jesty  Dom  Pedr^ 
Segundo  has  imbibed  and  obeyed  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  fully*  during  the  Um 
years  of  his  actual  reign,  and  advanced  the  material  and  social  prosperity  of  his 
country  as  safely  and  rapidly,  as  any  ruler  living. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Society  particularly  to  the  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  and  between  Great  Britain  and 
Brazil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  notice  the  total  value  of  our  commerce  not  only 
with  Brazil,  but  with  all  those  rich  fields  of  trade  embracing  the  West  India 
Islands,  the  Spanish  Bfain,  in  South  America,  Venezuela,  and  the  Quianas,  tha 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  Valleys,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  Uruguay,  and  the  variooi 
republics  lying  on  La  Plata,  which  are  directly  affected  by  the  mail-steamsh^ 
intercourse  which  we  propose  establishing. 

The  total  sum  of  annual  trade,  exports  and  imports,  between  the  United  StatM 
and  the  countries  named,  including  Brazil,  is,  for  the 


1864. Imports,  $4M97,060 Exports,  $27,32S,072 Total,  fTS^SUSL 

1866 Imports,  $60,277,602 Exports,  $27,464,062 Tbtal,  $n,781,664. 

1866. Imports,  $62,790,687 ^Exports,  $29,400,977... Totsl,  $98,867,612. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  1856  was :  Imports,  $814,689,942: 
exports,  $826,964,908:  total  foreign  trade,  $641,604,850. 

It  is  a  most  singular  fact  that,  with  an  aggregate  trade  so  large  as  this,  and 
composed  of  those  staple  articles  so  essential  to  each  country,  the  United  States 
— with  the  largest  commercial  marine  in  the  world,  disputing  with  the  last  great 
contending  rival  the  championsge  of  the  seas,  and  claiming  an  aggregate  civilisation 
equalled  by  that  of  no  other  people  on  the  globe — should  yet  lag  behind  some  of 
even  the  most  insignificant  nations  of  Europe  in  the  prosecution  of  that  trade, 
which  all  of  the  natural  advantages  of  geographical  contiguity  would  proclaim 
peculiariy  her  own ;  that  she  should  not  sustain  a  single  steamship-line  of  any 
class  to  those  vast,  important,  and  growing  countries  where  we  have  the  large 
trade  noticed  above ;  while  to  Brazil  alone.  Great  Britain,  with  a  trade  but  fifty- 
four  per  cent  larger  than  ours,  (though  far  more  rapidly  increasing,)  is  now  sup- 
porting two  distinct  lines  of  first-class  steamships;  France,  with  fifty-six  per  cent 
less  trade,  also  two  first-class  lines;  Genoa,  with  a  trade  not  two  and  a  half  per 
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cent,  of  ours,  one  first-class  line;  Portugal,  with  a  trade  only  twenty-fire  per  cent, 
of  ours,  one  first-class  line ;  Hamburg,  one  first-class  line ;  and  Belgium,  with  a 
trade  only  ten  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  United  States  with  Brazil,  having  also  one 
line  of  first-class  steamships  with  which  to  prosecute  it.  The  record  is  startling; 
but  will,  doubtless,  be  very  speedily  and  effectually  corrected  by  our  GoTemment ; 
and,  I  trust,  in  a  ratio  commensurate  with  the  glaring  necessity. 

The  commercial  men  of  this  country  complain  bitterly  that  the  GoTemment  gires 
them  no  facilities  for  conducting  this  large  trade  successfully,  and  competing,  on 
fair  terms,  with  foreign  merchants.  They  see  Brazil,  the  Spanish- American  Be* 
publics,  and  the  West  Indies,  lying  right  at  our  door,  on  the  sunny  side  of  our 
republic,  much  nearer  to  us  than  to  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries, 
and  offering  to  us  a  trade  which  is  now  very  large,  but  which,  if  not  already  as 
large  as  that  with  the  Old  World,  is  yet  destined  within  the  coming  generation  to 
be  the  largest,  the  richest,  the  most  natural,  and  the*  most  profitable  in  the  whole 
world.  Its  capacity  for  development  and  expansion  is  almost  indefinite  and  bound- 
less. They  complain  not  so  much  that  Great  Britain  has  the  monopoly  of  this 
trade,  which  naturally  belongs  to  the  United  States, — not  so  much  that  she  con- 
ducts  that  trade  by  Mteam-facUitieaj  to  the  detriment  of  us  who  hare  none, — ^not  so 
much  that  she  has  even  four  lines  of  tteamera  and  weekly  communication,  as  well 
as  the  advantage  and  use  of  all  the  other  European  lines, — but  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  not  permitted  to  enter  into  a  fair  competition  for  this  trade. 
Our  people  probably  surpass  any  other  people  in  the  world  in  individual  and  aggpre- 
gate  enterprise  and  energy.  They  ask  as  few  fkvors  of  the  Government  as  any 
people  on  earth ;  doing  every  thing  that  is  practicable,  and  that  energy  and  capitat 
ean  accomplish,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Government  But  there  are  some 
things  that,  with  the  entire  concentrated  skill  and  ability  of  the  nation,  her  citizens 
cannot  accomplish ;  and  one  of  these  is  the  maintenance  of  steamship  mail-lines 
on  the  ocean.  In  ordinary  enterprises  competition  necessitates  improvement;  and 
mechanical  improvement  and  skill,  in  due  course  of  time,  enable  individuals  to 
compass  ends  otherwise  deemed  impracticable  and  unattainable.  These  attempts 
have  all  been  made,  in  every  form,  with  ocean-navigation.  It  was  supposed  that, 
by  superior  engines  and  great  economy  of  Aiel,  a  speed  high  enough  for  all  ordinary 
mail-purposes  could  be  attained,  and  yet  leave  enough  room  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers  to  enable  the  income  firom  these,  at  rates  much  higher  than  on  sailing- 
vessels,  to  pay  for  Aiel,  engineering,  and  the  great  additional  cost  of  running  a 
steamer.  Vast  engineering  skill  and  ability  have  been  directed  to  this  point  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe;  and  this  object  has  been  declared  the  commercial  de- 
sideratum of  the  age.  But  all  of  these  efforts  have  failed  in  their  design ;  so  much 
so  that  there  is  not,  to-day,  one  steam-line  upon  the  high-seas  of  the  whole  world 
which  is  not  sustained  by  a  subsidy  firom  some  Government.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  by  British  merchants  to  do  a  fighting  and  passenger  business  in  propel- 
Urs,  without  any  mail-pay,  and  depending  on  their  receipts  alone.  These,  too,  have 
all  flailed.  No  permanent  line  of  these  propellers  has  been  established  tb  any  of  our 
American  cities,  except  by  subsidized  companies,  owning  side-wheel  steamers  also. 
It  has  been  found  that  to  bring  the  propeller  to  any  reasonable  approach  to  the 
side-wheel  steamer  in  speed,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  mail-purposes,  would  require 
for  it  about  as  much  fiiel  and  other  general  outlay  as  for  the  regular  side-wheel 
steamer. 

The  only  trade  in  which  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  steamers  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever  could  carry  fVeight  is  that  between  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
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where  there  are  Tast  quantities  of  rich,  costly  goods,  in  small  and  yahiable  pMk- 
ages,  which  pay  an  extra  rate  of  freight,  as  express  goods ;  bat,  even  here,  the 
steam-Areighting  system  without  OoTemmental  aid  has  prored  a  &ilare.  Then 
hare  been  one  or  two  cases  where  a  steamer  could  make  money  in  carrying  fVeight, 
as  between  this  country  and  California  during  the  gold-crisis,  and  owing  to  the 
great  distance  around  the  Horn,  as  well  as  an  unnaturally  large  passenger-trade. 
This,  howerer,  was  a  state  of  commerce  wholly  abnormal,  and  such  as  is  not  likdy 
to  occur  once  in  a  century,  or  last  rery  long ;  or  prore  more  than  an  infinitesimal 
exception  to  the  great  general  laws  of  freighting  and  commercial  transport. 

Great  Britain  has  learned  this  doctrine  from  experience,  and  is  profiting  by  it 
Her  wise  merchants  and  statesmen  know  that  commerce  can  be  accommodated  only 
by  rapid  steam-mails,  which  hare  regular  and  reliable  periods  for  arriyal  and  de- 
parture; and  that,  although  these  mails  cost  the  Goremment  and  the  people  some- 
thing more  than  those  slow  and  uncertain  communications  which  depend  oa 
sailing-Tessels  and  orexiand  transit,  yet  they  are  enabled,  by  the  facilities  whioh 
they  afford,  to  monopolise  and  control  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  dirert  it 
from  eren  the  most  natural  channels  into  the  lap  of  British  wealth.  It  is  in  this 
Tiew  of  the  subject  that  our  merchants  so  Justly  complain  that  our  Goyemment,  by 
refusing  to  give  them  the  facilities  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  age, 
dqnrivea  them  of  the  power  or  priviUge  of  competing  with  foreign  nations,  and 
palsies  their  hands,  simply  because  they  are  not  able,  indiyidually  and  by  tiieir 
associated  capital,  to  do  that  which  the  GoTemment  only  can  do.  The  reaaoo 
why  our  mail-steamers  require  the  aid  of  our  Goyemment  is  that  foreign  Gorem- 
ments  subsidize  their  lines;  hence  our  indlyidual  enterprise  oould  not  compete 
with  their  indiyidual  enterprise  and  that  of  their  GoTcmment  combined.  The 
reason  why  foreign  GoTemments  thus  subsidise  their  mail-lines  is,  that  tkow  Imm 
cannot  depend  upon  their  own  reee^te  for  tupport,  or  run  without  OovemmmU^  aid. 
This  is  also  the  prime  reason  for  GoTcmmental  aid  in  running  our  linee.  These 
facts  are  undisputed  by  steamshipmen  and  merchants,  and  are  Terifled  by  tlM 
practice  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  great  number  of  failures  in  attempting  to  sus- 
tain steamers,  from  year  to  year,  on  regular  lines,  by  their  receipts  alone. 

In  enumerating  the  steam-lines  to  Brasil,  I  haye  said  that  Great  Britain  bad 
two, — ^the  Royal  Mail  from  Southampton,  and  the  Lirerpool, — both  of  which  extend 
to  Lisbon,  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thence 
to  MontcYideo  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  both  of  them  connecting  also  at  the  latter  city  with 
a  line  of  English  riyer-steamers  which  run  up  the  La  Plata  to  As9un8ion,  in  Para- 
guay. But  these  are  not  the  only  lines  by  which  she  conducts  her  large  Brazilian  and 
South  American  trade.  Her  African  and  Mediterranean  steamers  touch  at  Lisbon, 
which  enables  her  to  use  the  Luxo-Brezileira  line  from  that  city  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
intermediate  places.  Enterprising  English  companies  are  also  establishing  lines 
from  some  of  the  Continental  cities,  which  are  sustained  by  liberal  subsidies. 
Some  of  these  lines  touch  at  Southampton,  and  are  made  subserrient  to  British 
wants,  as  the  following  extract  from  The  Liverpool  Timet,  March  7,  1857,  shows  :— 

The  managiers  of  the  new  European  and  American  Steam-Shipping  Gmnpany  hare  compleCed  tbeir 
■cheme  fbr  the  ftitnre  working  of  tlieir  iplendid  fleet.  The  operations  of  the  Company  will  coounenoe 
with  the  departnre  of  the  Golden  Fleece  for  Lisbon  and  the  BraiUs,  tearing  Hambotg  <m  the  90th 
of  April,  and  Southampton  on  the  24th.  This  ship  will  mn  in  conjunction  with  the  Hamboxg  and 
Braxilian  Company's  steenuhipe  Teutonia  and  Petropolls,  forming  a  monthly  line,  for  the  tnanni»> 
sion  of  passengerSf  specie,  and  oargo^  from  Hamburg  and  Southampton  to  IMon,  Pemamboco,  Bahia, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  vict  nersd.  The  trade  with  the  Bnudla  will  b<i  ftirther  augmented  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  line  of  steamships  between  Antwerp  and  the  same  ports,  also  ft^m»t  at 
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SoQtlMDiptoii  each  wajy'^liie  ftnfe  rmwd  on  this  line  betag  tbe  HydupM,  which  ii  to  leare  Antwap  on 
the  80th  of  BUj,  aad  Sonthempton  on  the  4th  of  Jane.  When  theee  two  linee  »re  in  taU  woriEing-ocdflTi 
there  will  be  three  steamere  a  month  from  Southampton  to  the  Braails,— viz.:  Tbe  Boyal  Mail  Gom- 
pany*!  eteamer  on  the  9th,  the  Antwerp  tteamer  on  the  4th,  and  the  Hamburg  steamer  on  the  24th. 
The  second  branch  of  the  new  Oompany^i  operations  embraces  the  extension  of  the  traffic  with  New 
Tork  rid  Southampton.  This  line  will  be  opened  by  the  Qneen  of  the  South  leaving  BretDSQ  on  the 
a6th  of  April,  and  Sootiiampton  on  the  20th. 

There  are  eight  montblj  lines  of  steamers  now  running  between  Europe  and 
Brazil  and  La  Plata,  affording  semi-weekly  commnnicaCon,  and  so  arranged  that 
Great  Britain  nses  nearly  all  of  them  for  the  prosecution  and  monopoly  of  the 
large  trade  of  Northern  and  Eastern  South  America.  We  hare  seen  that  mail- 
steamers  cannot  be  run  without  some  extraneous  aid.  If  this  be  true,  and  if  the 
Europeans  have  eight  lines,  while  we  cannot  have  one  until  the  Goyemment  of  the 
United  States  comes  to  the  rescue,  how  are  the  enterprising — the  almost  omni- 
potent— commercial  men  of  this  country  to  prosecute  the  trade  which  European 
energy  and  foresight  are  wresting  fVom  them  7  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  this  trade 
is  passing  from  us,  or  that  ours  has  been  paralyzed  since  Great  Britain  established 
her  first  steam-line  in  1850;  while,  in  five  years  since  that  time,  hers  has  increased 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent ;  whereas  for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  line  it  did  not  adyance  one  dollar.  (See  Report,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatires,  XXXIY.  Congress,  8d  Session,  No.  261,  hereunto  appended.) 

Our  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  and  all  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  South  America  which  would  be  reached  by  the  steam-line  which  we 
propose,  is  already  yery  large,  as  the  tables  which  follow  will  show;  but  that 
commerce  is  now  only  in  its  jnfancy.  It  constitutes  the  largest  and  the  last  unde- 
Teloped  field  of  trade  now  left  open  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  man ;  and, 
as  the  many  million  acres  of  its  fertile  lands  become  filled  with  an  actiye  and  pro- 
ductive population,  its  resources  and  its  wants  will  both  expand  into  a  commerce 
such  as  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  or  in  any  age.  It  will 
be,  moreover,  a  commerce  peculiar  to  the  Western  Continent,  peculiarly  our  own, 
where  the  demand  and  supply,  found  side  by  side,  will  make  the  interchange 
natural,  easy,  and  cheap.  With  such  a  commerce,  thus  situated,  this  continent 
ean  rely  upon  itself  alone,  without  being  forced  to  look  to  any  portion  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  for  either  a  market  or  supplies. 

With  such  a  prospect  for  the  material  development  of  those  vast  regions  which 
lie  at  our  southern  door  and  beckon  us  on  to  the  peacefVil  conquests  of  trade,  there 
ean  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  policy  which  the  Goyemment  of  this  country  should 
pursue.  We  feed  nearly  the  whole  of  Brazil,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  the 
many  West  India  Islands,  and  the  Guianas.  We  send  to  them  large  quantities 
of  the  products  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  Valleys,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard.  In  return,  we  are  becoming  almost  dependent 
on  Brazil  and  Venezuela  for  our  coffee,  chocolate,  rubber,  hides,  and  many  other 
articles,  and  on  the  West  Indies  and  the  Guianas  for  sugar,  molasses,  mm,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  less  known  but  not  less  important  articles.  The  two  halyes 
of  the  continent  are  becoming  indispensably  essential  to  each  other.  The  policy 
of  the  one  necessarily  affects  the  other  in  every  thing;  and  these  conditions,  which 
are  becoming  stronger  and  more  apparent  ttom  year  to  year,  demand  of  us  an 
entire  change  in  the  inert  ahd  indiffnrent  policy  which  we  have  so  long  pursued 
toward  South  American  countries.  Political  influeneee,  which  we  have  hitherto 
despised,  are  now  becoming  manifestiy  indispensable  to  the  safe  and  certain  con- 
tinuance of  material  interests ;  and  wise,  liberal,  and  oontinuoiu  diplomacy,  with 
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ft  f<»reoa8tiiig  policy  settled  and  porsned  for  jean  and  eren  generations,  mnst  nov 
proTide  those  endnring  bases  of  better  nnderstaiidings,  of  deei>er  sympathies, 
of  less  dirided  interests  and  more  concerted  and  continental  policy,  which  are  so 
essential  to  our  international  well-being,  and  particularly  to  that  large  commeree 
which  must  always  be  controlled  by  the  United  States. 

Most  important  among  these  countries  is  the  young,  stable,  and  rich  empire 
of  Brazil.  Possessing  the  best  GoTemment  in  South  America,  she  has  become  the 
most  prosperous  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  She  produoea 
in  great  abundance  many  of  the  most  important  staples  of  the  world,  such  as 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  ko.,  and  is  becoming  greatly  enriched  from  them. 
In  some  of  these,  Brazil  competes  largely  with  the  United  States  in  the  European 
market,  especially  in  cotton  and  tobacco.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  just  ho^ 
that  the  Southern  planter  or  merchant  gets  his  intelligence  concerning  the  progress 
of  these  crops  in  Brazil  only  through  Europe,  and  that  generally  after  the  Brazilian 
crop  is'sold  and  the  American  9rop  taken  up;  whereas,  with  the  proper  steam-mail 
fEkcilities,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  American  producer  and  dealer  to  know  the  con- 
dition of  the  Brazilian  crop  many  days  earlier  than  it  could  be  known  in  Europe, 
and  use  all  the  advantages  consequent  upon  such  earlier  intelligence.  These  pro- 
ductions are  now  in  their  infancy  in  Brazil ;  but  as  the  riTer  and  coast  naTigation 
is  extended,  and  as  the  numerous  railroads  are  pushed  to  the  interior,  the  pro- 
duction will  increase  in  a  rapid  ratio,  and  thus  add  largely  to  a  commerce  which 
the  United  States  could  and  should  control. 

The  population  of  Brazil  is  gradually  increasing.  Immigration  firom  Southern 
Europe  has,  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  1850,  been  constantly  encou- 
raged by  liberal  grants  ftrom  the  imperial  and  provincial  treasuries  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  passage  between  Europe  and  Brazil.  This  inmiigration  is  indispen- 
sable to  supply  the  want  of  labor,  which,  previous  to  1850,  was  supplied  by  the 
constant  influx  of  slaves  from  Africa.  Brazil,  having  now  most  heartily  abandoned 
the  slave-trade  in  fact  and  principle,  finds  that  the  labor  of  white  colonists,  so  far 
fit>m  being  unable  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  country,  is  really  largely  increasing 
its  production,  and  adding  more  rapidly  to  the  permanent  wealth.  I  think  that 
the  experiences  of  the  past  five  years  have  so  thoroughly  satisfied  the  Brazilians 
with  the  change,  that  they  not  only  greatly  prefer  the  new  system,  but  could  not 
be  induced  to  countenance  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.  As  an  evidence 
of  this  fact,  the  slaver  <<  Mary  E.  Smith,"  taken  in  January,  1856,  into  Bahia,  had 
touched  at  five  places  along  the  coast  previous  to  detection,  but  had  not  succeeded 
in  selling  a  single  slave. 

The  population  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  empire,  according  to  retorns  published 
by  the  Government  in  1856,  is  as  follows : — 
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1,800,000 


Blode  Janeiro..-. 1,200,000 

Bahia »  1^00,000 

Pornambaco 950,000 

Ob)  Paolo 600,000 

\/Qaffft  ••..*•  ..••••.••  ...  ...  ...  .........  ...  ......       O0v,(MAI 

MannhZo...... ....•..•mm....m.......  860,000 

Paiahyba ..».» 200,900 

Para 207,400 

Ala«6as 204,200 

fllo  Pedro „......„  201,800 


Bio  Oraade  do  Norta... 
Bergipe. 
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1«MM)0 
188,600 

PiaAhj. ~... 160,400 

Santa  Oatharina....^ 106/XN> 

MatoOiono 85,000 

Paiana. .......»..........m..m.m..  79^400 

liBpfrlto  Santo 61,800 


Fopnlatloo  of  Bnsfl.. ».  7,678,000 
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[For  wtnt  of  qmoe  the  tables  haire  been  omitted;  bot  die  Iblloirlng  oftrrfbUj-prepared  AoMlyms, 
together  with  the  table  Ainiiflhed  by  H.  le  GheraUer  d'Agoiar,  (Appendix  0,)  irill  in  a  meaaore  sapplj 
their  plaoe.-J.  C.  F.] 

ANALYSES  OF  TABLEa 

The  following  tables — Tery  eareftilly  compiled,  after  a  laborious  inyestigation  of 
sereral  works,  from  a  large  number  of  Parliamentary  Reports,  RelcUarioi,  or  Re- 
ports, of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Brazil,  the  late  Marquis  of  Paran&,  the  Yolnmes  of 
**  Commerce  and  Nayigation  of  the  United  States,*'  a  large  number  of  tables  fur- 
nished me  by  public  officers  and  prirate  gentlemen,  as  also  from  many  documents 
collected  and  compiled  by  myself  in  this  country,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
— will  present,  in  all  necessary  detail  as  well  as  combination,  the  past  and  present 
trade  of  Brazil  with  all  nations,  and  more  particularly  with  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which  constitute  the  two  most  important  competitors.  I  shall  present 
analyses  and  generalizations  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  only,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  clear  and  more  distinct  summary  riew  of  our  most  important 
relations  with  Brazil ;  leaving  to  indiridual  investigation  those  more  minute  gene- 
ralizations which  these  tables  so  clearly  indicate  and  suggest. 

The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  employed  in  this  paper,  not  being  reduced 
to  either  the  United  States  or  British  standard,  require  particular  notice  before 
proceeding  to  the  tables  themselves.  The  milrm  (one  thousand  reis)  is  composed 
of  one  thousand  parts  of  the  very  small  denomination  called  real,  (the  Portuguese 
word  for  royaL)  The  milrsis  is  equal  to  27 d.  @  27f</.  sterling  exchange  in  Brazil: 
2  mU.  as  bAd,  One  dollar,  exchange  at  $4.44  to  the  pound  sterling,  bs  it.  M,  ss 
54J.,  by  which  the  dollar  is  equal  to  two  milreis.  But  this  is  selling  the  mUreit  too 
low,  as  it  is  based  on  two  reductions  for  exchange.  One  dollar,  in  all  parts  of 
Brazil,  sells  for  1800  rm;  so  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  may  call  the 
milreis  fifly-five  eenta.  Thus  it  will  be  easy  to  convert  the  Brazilian  into  United 
States  currency.  The  Arroba  is  equal  to  82  lbs.  Five  arrobas  of  coffee  make  one 
sack,  of  160  lbs.  The  Alqueire  is  equal  to  .998  of  one  bushel,  and  hence  is 
called  one  bushel  in  measure.  The  Quintal  is  129.517  lbs.;  the  Medida, or  Candda, 
is  .708  of  a  wine-gallon, — ^about  four  bottles ;  the  P^a,  or  pipe,  is  126.587  gallons; 
the  Marco  is  equal  to  8  ounces,  or  64  Oiiavat:  hence,  128  od.  ai  1  lb.,  while  1  ot^  ss 
1  drachm. 

We  will  perceive  some  striking  and  important  facts  by  a  slight  analysis  of  each 
of  these  tables  separately: — 

TABLE  II.  shows  that,  while  in  1849  and  1850  the  average  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  Brazil  were  two  and  a  half  miUion  pounds  sterling  annually,  the 
average  of  1851  and  1852  was  three  and  a  half;  an  advance  of  forty  per  cent, 
during  the  two  first  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Royal  Mail-Steam  Line.  There 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  cotton  and  linen  manufactures,  but  much 
larger  in  the  woollen.  The  advance  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  in  three 
years.  The  imports  remained  about  stationary.  This  table  also  gives  a  list  of  the 
principal  articles  constituting  the  British  imports  and  exports. 

TABLE  v.  gives  our  imports,  exports,  and  navigation  with  Brazil  for  1856, 
and  with  each  province  of  the  empire  and  each  of  our  cities*  Rio  de  Janeiro 
alone  takes  above  three  of  our  five  millions  exports,  and  furnishes  us  fifteen  of  our 
nineteen  millions  imports.  In  our  exports,  Pemambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Pari, 
and  Bahia,  follow  in  order  of  importance.  In  our  imports,  the  next  in  order  are 
Rio  Grande  and  Par4,  then  Pemambuco  and  Bahia.    The  two  latter  cities  export 
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largely  of  their  prkioipftl  ■toplea  ootton  from  Pemambneo  and  sugar  from  Bakia 
—to  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally.  New  York  exports  neaiiy  two  miUiou, 
Biohmond  OTor  one,  Baltimore  one,  Philadelphia  and  New  Orieans,  eaeh,  half  a 
million,  while  Charleston  exports  28,000,  and  Mobile  and  Savannah  nothing.  In 
imports,  New  York  has  six  millions  dollars,  New  Orleans  totj  nearly  six  also,  Balti- 
more three  millions,  Boston  944,000,  Philadelphia  1,753,000,  Biohmond  149,000, 
Charleston  269,000,  Mobile  61,000,  and  SaTannah  25,000. 

Onr  oommeroe  with  Brasil  for  1856,  imports  and  exports  nnited,  was  aa  follows, 
—New  York,  $7,828,599;  New  Orleans,  $6,876,697;  Baltimore,  $4,271,688; 
Philadelphia,  $2,861,281;  Boston  and  Salem,  $1,524,861;  Richmond— which  ex- 
ports 1 10,000  barrels  of  flonr,  Talae  not  given — imports  $149,845 ;  while  Charleston 
imports  $269,169  and  exports  $28,470. 

Of  onr  aggregate  Braxilian  commerce  for  the  year  the  Atlantic  citiee  had 
$17,919,886;  and  those  of  the  Gulf— Mobile  and  New  Orieans— had  $6,487,728, 
rather  abore  one-third  of  the  whole. 

Impoets. — In  the  importation  of  1856  we  have  arriy^  of  867  Tessds,  with 
124,874  tons,  against  87,229  tons  in  1851.  Of  the  arrirals  in  1856,  118,475  are 
United  States,  and  10,899,  or  nine  per  cent.,  are  foreign.  In  1851,  it  was  68,666 
United  States,  and  22,428,  or  aboTO  twenty-three  per  cent,  foreign.  Daring  each 
of  the  years  ftrom  1851  to  1855  inolasiTO,  the  import  from  Brasil  in  foreign  Teasels 
has  continued  about  double  any  year,  or  the  average,  of  previous  years. 

Exports. — In  1856,  there  are  268  vessels ;  while  there  were  262,  with  about 
twelve  hundred  tons  more  tonnage,  in  1851.  In  1846,  we  had  52,708  tons  leaving 
for  Brazil,  and  50,785  in  1841.  In  1851,  of  our  exports  to  Brasil,  ten  and  a  half 
percent  were  in  foreign  vessels;  while,  of  our  imports,  twenty-five  per  cent  wers 
foreign  tonnage ;  the  value  of  the  imports  in  foreign  vessels  being  twenty-three 
per  cent  of  the  whole.    About  this  ratio  continued  to  the  beginning  of  1855. 

TABLE  VI.  shows  that,  in  importations  of  coffee  from  1851  to  1858  and  1856, 
New  Orleans  stands  first,  New  York  next,  and  Baltimore  next.  In  the  first  year 
named,  Baltimore  stood  in  advance  of  New  York,  but  now  imports  only  two- 
thirds  ;  New  York  is  but  little  behind  New  Orleans,  and  both  are  rapidly  increasing 
this  import  The  importation  of  coffee  has  increased  about  twenty  per  cent 
annually. 

Each  sack  of  coffee  weighs  five  arrobas,  or  160  lbs.;  the  arroba  being  82  lbs. 
Of  the  total  above,  for  1856,  1,051,825  sacks,  or  98.7  per  cent  of  the  whole,  come 
f^m  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  28,473  sacks  from  Bahia ;  15,040  sacks  from  Santos,  in  San 
Paulo ;  and  81,682  sacks  from  other  places  in  the  empire  not  yet  reported. 

The  analysis  of  this  table  shows  us  that,  in  1851,  Baltimore  had  20,649  bags 
more  than  New  York,  while  New  Orleans  imported  88,119  more  than  Baltimore; 
that,  in  1858,  New  York  had  26,671  bags  more  than  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans 
85,865  bags  more  than  New  York;  and  that,  in  1856,  New  York  had  102,844  bags 
more  than  Baltimore,  while  New  Orleans  had  27,872  more  than  New  York.  Also, 
that,  in  1858,  New  York  increased  12,715  bags  over  1851,  and,  in  1856,  8,188  bags 
over  1858.  In  1858,  Baltimore  declined  84,605  bags,  and,  in  1856,  was  yet  2,645 
bags  short  of  1851.  New  Orleans,  in  1858,  increased  89,812  bags,  and,  in  1856, 
had  50,640  more  than  in  1858. 

Thus,  while  New  York  has  largely  increased  the  importation  of  this  article,  it  has 
greatly  diminished  in  Baltimore.  The  latter  city  has  for  many  years  almost  con- 
trolled the  importation  of  coffee  from  Brazil ;  but  recently  has  lost  ground  in  that 
trade,  and  submitted  to  its  partial  transfer  to  New  York. 
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In  the  export  of  floor  Bielmioiid  is  first:  then  follow,  in  order,  Baltimore,  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Boston. 

TABLE  VII.  shows  that»  in  onr  total  imports  and  exports  to  and  ftrom  Brazil, 
in  1861,  New  York  exported  one  million,  and  New  Orleans  one  hundred  thousand, 
Maryland  800,000,  Massachusetts  700,000,  Virginia  600,000,  Pennsylvania  400,000. 
New  York  imported  three  millions,  Louisiana  2,800,000,  Maryland  2,700,000,  Massa- 
ehnsetts  1,000,000,  Peonsylyania  700,000,  and  Alabama  and  Georgia  26,000  and 
28,000  respectively. 

Of  the  sum  of  imports  notioed  in  this  table,  the  Talue  of  $8,891,682  was  im- 
ported in  yessek  of  the  United  States,  and  $2,688,722,  or  more  than  one-fourth,  in 
foreign  Teasels,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  custom-houses.  Of  the  imports  of 
1866,  $18,600,000  were  in  United  States  ressels,  and  $1,716,986  in  foreign. 

TABLE  VIII.  {not  here  meerted)  shows  a  regular  but  very  small  increase  in 
our  shipping  with  Braiil  from  1880  to  1866.  The  arrirals  of  foreign  tonnage  in 
this  country  from  Brazil  is  about  four  times  as  great  as  the  departure,  owing  to  so 
large  a  quantity  of  the  coffee  receiied  in  this  country  being  sent  by  foreign  rather 
than  American  merchants,  the  latter  being  driTcn  out  of  the  trade  by  reason  of  the 
superior  adrantages  enjoyed  by  English,  Greek,  and  German  houses  in  Brazil,  in 
consequence  of  superior  postal  and  banking  facilities.  After  bringing  coffee  to 
this  country,  their  ships  return  to  Europe,  fireighted  with  cotton,  grain,  lumber, 
and  proTisions. 

TABLE  IX«  (ftoi  ioMerUd)  shows  that  the  tonnage  of  all  countries  with  Brazil 
is  about  stationary,  her  exports  and  imports  increasing  more  in  yalue  than  in 
quantity. 

TABLE  X.  giTCs  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  Brazil,  for  each  province, 
from  1840  to  1866  indusiTe.  In  1840,  the  imports  commenced  at  fifty- two  millions 
milreis,  and  ended,  in  '66,  at  eighty-four  and  a  half  millions.  In  1840,  the  exports 
commenced  at  only  forty-three  millions,  but  ended,  in  1866,  at  ninety  and  a  half 
millions.  Brazil  has  thus,  within  these  fifteen  years,  shifted  the  balance  materially 
in  her  own  favor;  although  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  past  five  years,  we  will 
find  the  imports  considerably  exceeding  the  exports.  This  is  due,  however,  to  the 
change  of  her  slave-system  in  1860,  from  which  she  has  not  yet  entirely  recovered. 

The  total  imports  (provinces  not  specified)  for  1846  were  62,193,510  milreis,  and 
for  1847  they  were  66,740,019. 

The  total  exports  (provinces  not  specified)  for  1846  were  68,630,092  milreis,  and 
for  1847  they  were  62,449,462. 

TABLES  XL  and  XIL  (nai  meerted)  show  the  total  Brazilian  infports  and 
exports,  of  different  articles,  from  1848  to  1866.  The  import  of  cotton,  wool,  linen, 
silk,  and  mixed  manufactures,  and  of  flour,  has  increased  very  rapidly.  Imports 
of  iron  manufactures  and  coin  have  also  gone  up  rapidly.  The  value  of  coffee  ex- 
ported has  increased  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  since  1848  and  1849.  Sugar 
has  remained  stationary;  cotton  also;  also  hides.  Cac4o*  has  also  remained  sta- 
tionary, and  rum  has  advanced  slightly ;  while  the  exports  of  India-rubber  have, 
during  the  ei^t  years,  advanced  seven  hundred  per  cent  We  formerly  monopolized 


^  Ckudo  It  the  b«an  fixoi  wUoh  choooUta  is  niMla.  It  is  pronoanced,  la  th«  Portagneae,  l-dh-l-^.  It 
k  Improperly  called  cocoa  In  commeroe,  and  cannot  be  dlstlngnlshed  In  name,  except  by  explanation, 
from  the  oocoAnnt  There  la  alao  the  oood,  prodndng  learee  of  a  atimnlatlng  property,  whkh  the 
Indiana  of  Peni  apread  with  lime,  and  chew.  They  aoatain  the  body,  day  after  day,  without  food, 
nnder  great  fctlgwa.  The  apeUlng  and  pronnndatlon  of  the  three  namea  alike  caoae  much  nnncoea> 
mrjeootaakHL 
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this  import  And  the  manofaotare  of  rubber;  but  both  Epgland  and  France  now 
import  and  manufacture  it  very  largely. 

TABLE  XIIL,  where  the  Brazilian  imports  and  exports  of  1855  are  compared 
with  two  periods,— Ist,  from  1845  to  1849;  and,  2d,  from  1850  to  1854, — ^with  the 
percentage  of  increase  and  decrease,  shows  us  that,  for  the  first  period,  rum, 
coffee,  diamonds,  smoking-tobacco,  rubber,  erva  mate,  and  sarsaparilla,  advanced 
Tery  rapidly,  and  that,  in  the  second  period,  all  the  same  articles,  except  mate  and 
sarsaparilla,  maintained  this  adyance.  In  the  imports,  for  the  first  period,  eT«ry 
article,  without  exception,  adranced, — cotton,  silk,  and  iron  manufactures,  moneys, 
drugs,  coal,  arms,  shoes,  meats,  codfish,  powder,  and  earthenware  particulariy. 
The  same  advance,  though  at  a  lower  figure,  continued  through  the  second  period, 
except  in  linens,  moneys,  &c.  This  table  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  progress  of  trade 
in  every  important  article. 

TABLE  XIV.  shows  the  total  imports  and  exports,  separate  and  united,  in  three 
separate  periods,  and  in  1865,  running  from  1841. 

TABLE  XV.  gives  the  value  of  the  various  products  exported  by  each  province 
for  1855.  We  see  that  the  relative  value  of  each  province  is  sustained.  Rio  has 
fifty-six  percent;  Bahia,  thirteen;  Pemambuco,  eleven;  Pari,  five  and  a  half ; 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  four  and  a  half. 

TABLE  XVII.  gives  total  Brazilian  exports  in  1855,  and  also  in  1845,  to  each 
foreign  country.  The  analysis  shows  the  percentage  of  this  trade  pertaining  to 
each  country  for  1854  and  1855, — also  for  1845, — and,  in  addition,  the  rate  per 
cent  of  advance  and  decline  from  1845  to  1855. 

TABLE  XVIII.  exhibits  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Pari  from  1851  to  1855,  and 
the  shipping  for  1855.  The  imports  appear  to  have  doubled  in  the  two  and  a  half 
years  to  1855.  The  value  here  given  is  the  very  minimum  price  on  which  the 
duties  are  charged  by  the  custom-house:  the  sum  is  probably  thirty-three  per  cent 
too  low.  So  with  exports.  They  declined  in  1852,  advanced  twenty  per  cent  in 
1853,  more  than  doubled  in  1854,  and  again  slightly  declined  in  1855.  The  yield 
of  the  revenue  steadily  increased,  as  it  has  throughout  all  Brazil.  Of  the  23,335 
tons  entered,  Liverpool  has  4,979,  and  New  York  8,744.  Cleared, — Liverpool,  8,971; 
New  York,  4,198.  Pari  is  nearly  twice  as  far  from  Great  Britain  as  frt>m  the 
United  States ;  yet  the  British  furnish  nearly  all  the  manufactured  goods,  and,  to 
accommodate  them,  make,  in  Manchester,  vast  quantities  of  ^*  Lowell  Drills.*'  The 
reasons  for  all  this  are  very  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

TABLE  XX.  {not  given)  presents  an  elaborate  view  of  the  India-rubber  trade 
from  1837  to  1856  inclusive.  New  York  and  Salem  have  imported  more  than  any 
-cities  in  the  world.  The  imports  to  this  country  have  declined  since  1854 ;  but  those 
at  Great  Britain  have  largely  and  steadily  increased  since  1850. 

TABLE  XXI.  gives  the  revenues  of  Brazil  from  1887  to  1855,  which  we  will  see 
-are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, — the  income,  for  a  few  years  past,  exceeding 
the  expenditure.  In  1837,  the  revenue  was  thirteen  million  milreis;  in  1843,  it 
iras  eighteen  millions ;  and,  in  1856,  thirty-six  millions. 

It  also  exhibits  the  state  of  the  Public,  Foreign,  and  Domestic  Debt,  which  is 
•gradually  decreasing,  and  which  in  1855  amounted  to  only  £12,584,700.  (See 
Table  for  analysis,  also  for  Paper-Money  and  Coinage.)  This  Table  presents  the 
Brazilian  Empire  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  the  world ;  while  the 
•condition  of  its  finances  will  compare  &vorably  with  that  of  nations  arrogating 
far  more  than  Brazil. 
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TABLES  IIL  and  IV.  show  our  Brazilian  imports  and  exports  minutely  from 
1826  to  1856.  Our  total  exports  hare  doubled  since  1848, — in  thirteen  years; 
^ose  of  Great  Britain  haTe  doubled  since  1850, — or  in  five  years.  Our  imports  have 
trebled  since  1848,  and  doubled  in  the  seyen  years  since  1849.  In  the  same  seyen 
years  the  British  imports  haye  more  than  doubled ;  but  this  consisted  mostly  of 
coffee,  for  reshipment.  The  proper  analysis  of  these  two  tables  would  require 
hours  of  close  attention.  I  haye  giyen  the  total  iipports — the  quantity,  yalne,  and 
price— of  coffee ;  total  Brazilian  exports  of  coffee ;  total  imports  from  all  countries, 
yalue,  consumption,  and  re-exportation  of  same  for  thirty  years ;  and  the  imports 
of  sugar,  cac&o,  molasses,  hides,  and  wool,  from  Brazil  for  the  same  period.  Our 
Imports  from  Brazil  commenced  at  two  million  dollars  in  1826,  and  gradually 
ascended  to  nineteen  millions  in  1856.  The  large  import  of  the  present  year  is, 
howeyer,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  coffee  in  other  countries  than  Brazil. 

I  haye  giyen  also  the  total  exports  for  thirty  years,  which  haye  ascended  also 
gradually,  and  in  almost  an  arithmetical  ratio  for  all  periods  alilLe,  from  two  mil- 
lions in  1826  to  fiye  millions  in  1856.  Distinction  is  made  between  United  States 
and  foreign  products  exported.  I  giye  also  the  quantity  and  yalue  of  flour,  the 
yalue  of  cotton  manufactures,  (which  are  rapidly  declining^)  and  the  quantities  of 
fish,  fish-oil,  candles,  soap,  beef  and  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  hams  and  lard,  and 
powder.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  shipment  of  foreign  products.  The  Eui*opean 
nations  now  take  good  care  of  that  themselves.  The  only  article  permanently  ad- 
yancing  is  flour,  and  this  in  yalue  rather  than  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  our  flour  shipped  to  Brazil  has  not  materially  changed  since 
1851.  The  average  quantity,  from  1854  to  1856  inclusiye,  is  considerably  less 
than  from  1851  and  1858  inclusive.  It  was  less  in  1856  than  in  1858 ;  yet  the  value 
in  1856  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  1858.  In  1856,  it  constituted  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  our  exports  to  Brazil ;  previous  to  that  year  it  had  averaged  rather  above 
one-half  the  value  of  those  exports.  From  1840  to  1850,  our  exports  of  flour  to 
Brazil  went  up  .from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  to  about  three 
hundred  thousand ;  the  value  increasing  from  one  million  to  nearly  two  millions 
dollars  annually.  Since  1850,  the  quantity  of  flour  has  declined  gradually, 
although  the  aggregate  value  for  the  same  six  years  has  increased  about  thirty  per 
cent.  European  vessels  take  Trieste  and  other  European  flour  to  Brazil,  thence  a 
cargo  of  coffee  to  New  Orleans  or  other  Southern  ports,  and  return  to  Europe  with 
a  cargo  of  cotton,  provisions,  or  lumber.  They  sell  their  flour,  employ  their 
shipping,  despoil  the  American  producer  and  ship-owner,  and  make  an  excellent 
round  transaction  of  it,  because  they  have  such  speedy  communication  with  Brazil 
as  to  give  them  the  control  of  her  markets,  both  of  demand  and  supply.  These 
&ct8  demand  particular  attention. 

TABLE  I.  exhibits  the  BHtish  trade  with  Brazil,  giving  the  total  exports  fh>m 
1821  to  1855,  and  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactures  separately  from  1827  to 
1855;  also  the  total  imports  ftrom  Brazil  from  1840  to  1855,  and  of  coffee  from 
1880  to  1855;  also  the  tonnage  Arom  1821  to  1854.  The  tonnage  for  the  hist  three 
years  is  in  Brazilian  measurement,  which  makes  the  tonnage  of  a  yessel  something 
larger  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Brazilian  exports  for  the  three  last 
years  are  also  taken  from  the  Braxilian  financial  reports.  All  other  matter  in  the 
Table  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Reports  of  Great  Britain  on  Commerce 
and  Navigation; — accessible  in  this  country,  so  fSur  as  I  know,  only  in  the  Astor 
Library  and  that  of  Congress.  They  have  been  annotated  and  revised  with  great 
care.    The  British  imports  of  coffee,  up  to  1852,  were  nominal;  and,  even  now, 
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Great  Britain  enters  Tery  little  for  borne  oonsnmptiQn,  engaging  in  the  trade  simplj 
because  she  has  maeh  greater  facilities  than  we  hare  for  its  conduct.  We  imported 
less  coffee  in  1864  and  1856  than  in  1862 ;  but  Great  Britain  went  from  three  mil- 
lion lbs.  in  1862  to  fifty-two  millions  in  1868,  fifty-nine  millions  in  1864,  and  <mt 
hundred  and  twelve  millwtu  in  1866. 

From  1840  to  1860  her  total  imports  from  Braxil  made  no  increase.  In  1868, 
they  had  adranced  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  1848;  and,  in  1866,  they  had 
adranced  oyer  1848,— or,  the  average  of  the  ten  years  noticed, — about  three  hundred 
per  cent  This,  howerer,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  in  coffee,  for  re-exportation ; 
a  trade  which  was  lost  to  our  merchants  and  to  our  shipping.  Her  total  exports 
to  Brazil  from  1840  to  1860  were  stationary  at  about  two  and  a  half  million 
pounds  sterling  annually.  In  1861, — the  first  year  after  steam  by  the  B4>jal  Mail 
Company, — they  adranced  forty  per  cent;  and,  in  1864,  they  had  advanced  one 
hundred  and  two  per  cent  on  1860.  Thus,  her  exports  hare  doubled  in  five  years, 
firom  a  stationary  point  before  the  establishment  of  steam  mail  facilities ;  whereas 
ours  have  been  thirteen  years  in  making  the  same  increase.  The  total  trade 
between  Brazil  and  Great  Britain  has  increased  in  an  unprecedented  ratio.  The 
combined  British  imports  and  exports,  up  to  1860,  averaged  £8,646,888  annually; 
but,  in  1856,  these  had  reached  £8,162,466.  Thus,  the  Brituh  trade  inereated  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  five  years  after  the  first  lm$  of  ateamen  was  ettO' 
bUthed  to  BraHL 

In  this  connection,  TABLE  XVII.  shows  that  Brazil  imports  from  Great  Britain 
fifty-four  per  cent,  France  twelve.  United  States  eight  and  a  quarter, (which,  in 
1846,  was  ten,  Portugal  nearly  ten,  Hanse  Towns  nearly  six,  and  La  Plata  five  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  From  1846  to  1866,  the  imports  frnmi  Great  Britain  increased 
forty-nine  per  cent,  France  thirty-four.  United  States  twen^-one,  Portugal  forty- 
two,  Hanse  Towns  seventy-eight.  River  Plate  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  Bel- 
gium one  hundred,  (Belgium,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Hamburg  now  have,  each,  a 
line  of  steamers,  and  England  and  France  two  lines  each,)  Chili  twelve  hundred  and 
twen^,  Sardinia  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  per  cent  For  the  same  period, 
the  increase  of  Brazilian  exports  is, — to  Great  Britain  one  hundred  and  fifty-«ight 
per  cent.  United  States  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  France  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  Portugal  eight,  Hanse  Towns  thirty-seven,  Rio  Plata  seventy-one,  Bd- 
gium  sixty-eight,  Chili  nine  hundred  and  twen^,  and  Spain  twenty-six  per  cent 

I  say  but  little  of  the  British  imports  from  Brazil,  as  nearly  all  of  the  cotton  and 
sugar  go  to  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  These  being  the  staples 
of  Bahia  accounts  for  our  limited  trade  with  that  rich  province.  Coffee,  particu- 
larly, and  tobacco,  are,  however,  likely  to  supersede  these  articles  in  a  few  years; 
a  change  for  which  we  should  be  prepared. 

The  production  of  Brazilian  coffee,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  has  largely  increased,  as  the  tables  will  show.  In  1866,  the  production  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  year  previous  to  1860  by  about /our  mUlion  arrobat. 

Our  exports  of  flour  have  gradually  increased.  They  will  become  much  larger 
with  the  increasing  population  of  Brazil,  and  especially  when  the  four  great  rail- 
roads to  the  interior,  one  fr*om  Pemambuco,  one  fh>m  Bahia,  and  two  fr^m  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  are  opened ;  these  railroads  directing  the  attention  of  a  population,  now 
idle  and  indigent,  to  the  production  of  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rum,  for  export, 
with  the  corresponding  necessity  of  imported  breadstuffs,  as  well  as  manufactures. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  will,  in  a  few  years,  share  largely  in  this  provision-trade,  in 
exchange  for  coffee. 
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We  see,  from  a  genevaliiatloii  and  oombinatioii  of  these  tables  and  analyses,  that 
OUT  great  advance  in  the  Braiilian  trade  has  arisen  from  imports  instead  of  ex- 
ports; whereas  the  trade  of  Qreat  Britun  has  advanced  in  both;  and  particularly 
in  her  exports,  which  were  already  large;  the  tendency  being  to  enrich  Great 
Britain  and  to  impoverish  ns:  that  until  1850  her  exports  were  stationary,  while 
ours  were  increasing ;  due,  doubtless,  to  the  superiority  of  our  olipper-ships  at 
that  period,  which  placed  us  much  nearer  than  England  to  Brasil:  that  she  m  now 
taking  the  coffee-trade  away  from  us,  and  giving  it  to  her  own  and  other  European 
merchant  and  shipping :  that  she  is  rivalling  us  in  the  rubber-trade;  wholly  dis- 
tancing us  in  that  of  manufactures:  and  that  from  1860  to  1855  she  has  doubled 
a  large  trade  of  profitable  exports,  and  increased  her  aggregate  imports  and 
exports  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent.;  whereas  it  has  taken  us  thirteen 
years  to  double  a  small  trade,  composed  mostly  of  imports:  it  being  evident 
that,  with  equal  facilities,  we  could  outstrip  Great  Britain  in  nearly  all  the 
elements  of  this  Brasil  trade,  as  we  were  doing  for  the  ten  years  from  1840 
to  1850. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  suggest  to  the  vrise  and  reflecting  merchant  or 
statesman  the  evident  causes  producing  this  startling  effect  It  is  the  effect  of 
steamship  mail  and  passenger  fftcilities,  so  well  understood  by  the  wise  and  fore- 
casting British  statesmen  who  established  the  Southampton,  Brasil,  and  La  Plata 
lines;  not  as  a  means  of  giving  revenue  to  the  General  Post-Office,  but  of  en- 
couraging foreign  trade  and  stimulating  British  industry.  If  England  by  steam 
has  overtaken  and  neutralised  our  clippers  and  embarrassed  our  trade,  then  we 
have  only  to  employ  the  same  agent,  and,  from  geographical  advantages,  we  feel 
assured  that  we  will  soon  surpass  her  as  certainly,  and  even  more  effectually,  than 
she  has  us.  She  sweeps  our  seas,  and  we  offer  her  no  resistance  or  competition. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  Royal  Mail-lines,  it  is  reported  that  she  is  making  a  contract 
with  Mr.  Cunard  to  run  another  line  along  by  the  side  of  the  Royal  Mail,  from 
Liverpool  to  Aspinwall,  and  from  PanamA  to  the  East  Indies  and  China.  She 
gains  in  these  seas  an  invaluable  trade,  because  she  employs  the  proper  means  for 
its  attainment  and  promotion,  while  we  do  not.  Hence,  although  much  farther 
off  she  is  practically  much  nearer.  Suppose  that  Great  Britain  had  no  steamers  to 
the  great  sea  at  her  threshold,  the  Mediterranean ;  and  we  had  the  enterprise  to 
run  a  gr^t  trunk-line  to  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  nine  branches  from  these  ter- 
mini to  all  the  great  points  of  commerce  in  Mediterranean  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Would  we  not  soon  command  the  trade  of  all  Southern  Europe,  of  Western 
Asia,  and  of  Africa?  But  we  find  her  wisely  occupying  her  own  territory,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  possession.  If  we  had  been  there,  she  would 
soon  have  given  us  competition.  But  Great  Britain  did  not  wait  for  com- 
petition to  urge  her  to  her  duty  to  her  people.  She  could  easily  have  continued 
the  trade  already  possessed;  but  she  could  enlarge 'and  invigorate  it  by  steam, 
and  she  did* it:  not  from  outside  pressure,  but  for  tiie  advantages  which  it 
always  presents  per  m.  For  the  same  reason  we  should  have  established  steam  to 
the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  the  Spanish  Main,  and  La  Plata  long  since ;  to  foster  a 
trade  naturally  ours,  but  practically  another's.  It  is  pre-eminently  necessary  now 
when  steam,  under  the  system  of  Great  Britain,  is  ruining  our  trade ;  whereas,  by 
a  similar  process,  we  could  re-establish  ours,  if  not  paralyze  theirs.  Neutrality  is 
impossible.  Indifference  to  the  present  posture  of  affairs  only  leads  to  the  ruin 
of  our  interests.  We  must  advance  and  contend  with  Great  Britain  and  Europe 
step  by  step,  and  employ  ttie  means  of  which  we  are  generally  so  boastfrd,  or  we 
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will  be  foroed  to  retreat  from  the  field,  and  be  hanuMed  into  ignominions  sob- 
mission. 

I  have  been  cheered,  from  the  conception  of  this  enterprise,  in  1858,  until  the 
present  time,  bj  the  prospect  of  seeing  North  and  Sonth  America  linked  in  a  closer 
bond  of  fraternity  and  commerce,  and  the  last  great  field  of  commercial  enterprise 
and  industry,  since  the  occupation  of  the  East  Indies  and  Asia  by  Great  Britain, 
kept  open  to  my  conntrymen,  and  cnltiiated  for  the  interests  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nent. We  haye  many  reasons  to  hope  that  the  Ooyemment  of  the  United  States, 
so  just  to  the  people,  to  their  enterprise,  and  to  their  industry,  is  now  about  to 
realixe  that  conception,  and  give  to  Americans  the  means  of  reaping,  in  tiioee 
regions,  a  rich  harrest  of  wealth  and  power. 

Of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  associated  in  this  enter- 
prise it  does  not  become  me  here  to  speak.  It  suffioes  that  we  haye  all  deemed  it 
essential  that  none  but  those  among  the  most  eminent,  practical,  yigorous,  and 
experienced  of  the  steamshipmen  in  this  country  should  be  engaged  in  the  woxk 
that  we  haye  undertaken.  It  is  only  by  their  enlightened  enterprise,  their  pene- 
trating forecast,  and  their  public  spirit,  combined  with  the  fayorable  disposition 
of  the  Ooyemment  of  the  United  States,  that  I  haye  thus  far  been  encouraged  in 
belieying  that  all  of  our  efforts  would  be  ultimately,  and  at  an  early  day,  crowned 
with  entire  success.  The  two  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tiyee  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  reported,  with  great  unanimity,  a  joint  **  BiU" 
for  the  establishment  of  the  line.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  reach  this  bill  at 
the  short  session,  and  no  action  was  taken  on  the  subject. 

The  distance,  direct,  between  the  United  States  and  this  rich  empire  is  only 
three  thousand  miles.  Steamers  can  easily  make  the  run  within  twelye  days  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  distance  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Ouianas,  and 
the  Spanish  Main,  is  from  thirteen  hundred  to  twenty-two  hundred  miles ;  yet  our 
large  and  important  correspondence  with  all  of  these  countries  passes  by  way  of 
England  or  the  Continent,  a  distance  of  eight  to  ten  thousand  miles;  the  letters 
neyer  arriring  at  their  desdnation  under  forty-fiye  days,  and  being  frequently  kept 
sixty  days  on  the  passage.  There  are  three  rates  of  postage: — ^from  this  country 
to  Europe,  across  England  or  the  Continent,  and  thence  to  Brazil.  If  these  letters 
are  destined  to  Pari,  or  any  part  of  the  northern  coast  west  of  Pemambuco,  they 
pay  yet  another  rate,  by  the  Brazilian  line.  These  three  or  four  postal  charges 
amount  to  as  much  as  three  or  four  times  the  rate  which  would  be  charged  by  both 
the  United  States  and  Brazilian  lines,  which  would  deliyer  the  letters  in  Bio  de 
Janeiro  in  twenty-two  days  with  ineritable  certain^,  and  not  subject  them  to  the 
long  transit  and  the  selfish  foreign  arrangements  which  now  embarrass  such  corre- 
spondence. Letters  would  also  reach  the  West  Indies  in  four  to  seyen  days,  at  a 
nominal  cost.  They  now  go  by  uncertain  sailing^yessels.  I  haye  said,  in  my  me- 
morial to  Congress,  that 

<*It  is  a  notorious  fiust,  susceptible  of  abundant  proof  in  the  State,  Treasury, 
and  Nayal  Departments,  that  the  despatches  sent  by  our  Ooyemment  to,  or  re- 
oeiyed  from,  the  ministers,  consuls,  commodores,  captains,  and  agents  in  those 
countries,  seldom  come  to  hand  under  four  months,  sometimes  six,  and  that  they 
are  not  unfrequently  lost  altogether,  or  opened  and  destroyed.  We  haye  no 
clipper-ships  engaged  in  any  part  of  this  trade,  and  but  rarely  hear  of  a  short 
passage.  And  sailing-yessels  being  run  for  priyate  purposes  are  at  best  supposed 
to  serre  their  priyate  interests  first,  and  those  of  the  public  next,  or  neyer,  as 
policy  or  the  pursuit  of  profit  may  dictate  expedient;  so  that  it  would  be  sheer 
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folly  to  suppose  that  sailing-Tessels  could  erer  accommodate  the  large  coire- 
spondence  of  commerce  and  the  Goyemmenty  much  less  ftumish  the  rapid  trans- 
port, without  which  we  become  a  prey  to  the  nations  more  energetlo  and  far-seeing 
than  ourselves. 

**  By  means  of  this  line,  letters  and  passengers  could  reach  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
twenty-two  to  twenty-fire  days,  stopping  at  fourteen  of  the  prominent  commercial 
points  of  the  world ;  whereas,  the  time  now  generally  required  by  sailing-yessels 
is  forty-five  to  sixty  days.  This  would  bring  that  great  capital  nearer  to  us  than 
it  now  is  to  England  and  France,  as  the  line  from  the  United  States,  including  all  of 
the  deflections  to  reach  the  ports  named,  is  shorter  by  five  to  six  hundred  miles  than 
that  of  the  English  steamers,  while  we  hare  tiie  advantage  of  better  seas.  We 
would  then  have  the  advantage  of  four  to  six  days  over  Europe ;  as  their  steamers 
transport  immense  cargoes,  and  require  generally  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  days 
for  the  passage.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  Brazilian  Government  will  have 
the  time  between  Par6  and  Rio  reduced  to  eight  days ;  in  which  event  the  time 
between  New  York  or  Savannah  and  Rio  would  be  from  nineteen  to  twenty  days, 
and  to  the  La  Plata  twenty-five. 

**  There  are  other  very  weigh^  considerations  influencing  this  question.  Saying 
nothing  about  that  immense  trade  to  which  we  are  naturally  entitled,  and  which 
has  been  swept  away  from  us  in  consequence  of  the  superior  energy  and  foresight 
of  England,  this  line  would  give  to  our  €K)vemment  some  control  of  its  diplomacy 
in  South  America,  and  enable  our  country  to  derive  some  practical  benefits  from 
our  Brazilian  and  Gulf  squadrons.  As  we  are  now  situated,  our  vast  commerce 
in  and  around  South  America  might  be  swept  from  the  seas  four  times  over 
before  the  intelligence  of  a  declaration  of  war  would  necessarily  reach  those  ports, 
or  the  large  squadron  kept  in  them.  Our  diplomacy  has  always  suffered  in  Brazil 
and  her  sbter  States  the  most  untoward  inconveniences.  We  have  not  cultivated 
with  those  people  the  intimate  and  close  relations  due  to  the  large  interests  in- 
volved. We  have  certainly  neglected  the  first  duty  of  good  neighborhood,  in 
fkiling  to  establish  steamship-lines  to  them,  and  have  at  times,  in  effect,  almost 
ignored  their  very  existence.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  have  not  a  particle 
of  influence  among  them,  and  permit  England  and  France  to  occupy  the  place 
that  nature  designed  for  us.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  have  no  treaty  with 
Brazil,  and  have  been  almost  frustrated  in  our  endeavors  to  cultivate  the  ordinary 
national  civilitiee  with  the  La  Plata  Republics.  There  are  above  one  hundred 
steamships  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  La  Plata  to-day,  in  their  merchant  and 
naval  service,  varying  firom  five  hundred  to  seventeen  hundred  tons  each,  of 
which  but  two  were  built  in  the  United  States.  Yet  all  Brazilians  confess  that  our 
en^pneering  and  ship-building  are  superior  to  those  of  the  whole  world,  and  say 
that  if  they  *  were  in  the  way  of  doing  business  with  us,*  if  they  *  could  get  to 
us  and  ever  return  home,'  or  if  they  could  *  arrange  their  exchanges  except 
through  London,*  they  would  gladly  turn  to  those  whom  nature  has  made  their 
powerful  neighbors  and  perhaps  only  true  fHends. 

**  The  necessity  of  this  steam-communication  has  long  been  urged  by  a  multi- 
tude of  interests  and  by  all  enterprising  men,  whether  among  us  at  home, 
throughout  the  West  India  Islands  and  the  countries  along  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or 
in  Brazil  and  the  republics  lying  on  the  La  Plata.  The  desire  for  the  line  is 
everywhere  profound  and  pervading ;  but  it  is  not  deeper  or  more  widely  spread 
among  the  friends  of  America  and  American  enterprise  and  institutions,  than  is 
the  determination  of  the  British  Government  and  British  capitalists  to  offer  ev6ry 
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oonoeirable  fEMility  of  transport  and  oorrespondenoe  to  those  regions  bj  waj  of 
England  and  English  steamers,  and  to  repress,  if  possible,  any  awakoiing  amoi^ 
onr  people  to  their  real  and  tme  rights  and  to  their  safest  policy.  It  was  to  this 
end  that  the  line  was  established  between  Southampton  and  Rio,  and  a  large  bonus 
for  ten  years  granted  to  the  Company  for  establishing  it  So,  also,  with  the 
Gnnard  line,  whose  steamers  formerly  ran  monthly  from  St  Thomas  and  Bermuda 
to  New  York.  It  was  found  that  they  afforded  too  mnch  aecommodation  to  American 
interests.  The  line  changed,  and  the  steamers  now  ran  monthly  Arom  those  idands 
to  Halifax,  in  Nora  Scotia.  It  is  thus  seen  that  these  British  lines  sweep  cloeely 
aroond  the  American  coast,  bat  nerer  tonch  it,  except  at  the  extreme  north  or 
south,  where  it  is  not  likely  that  their  steamers  can  serve  our  people.  Yet,  so  far 
firom  haying  competing  enterprises,  we  hare  scarcely  any  at  alL  We  bear  Teiy 
much  said  of  the  mimiion  of  the  British  GoTernment  to  discontinue  the  policy  of 
subsidinng  steamship-lines ;  yet  we  neyer  witness  the  faU.  On  the  contrary,  that 
country  is  not  only  creating  new  lines  erery  year,  but,  while  warmest  in  these 
professions,  very  recently  renewed  the  contract  with  the '  Royal  Mail  Company*  for 
ten  years,  increasing  the  sum  to  nearly  six  million  dollars  annually,  and  establish- 
ing two  new  lines. 

**  It  appears  strange  that  the  United  States,  so  near  to  Brasil,  so  enterprising  in 
steam,  and  so  eager  to  share  the  profits  of  foreign  trade  in  all  places  and  with  all 
nations,  should  hare  no  steam-communications  with  the  countries  named;  while 
European  nations  of  much  less  note  and  with  far  less  commerce  than  our  country, 
are  subsidizing  regular  lines  of  large  and  eostly  steamers.  Nor  hsTc  these  lines 
been  fruitless.  They  hare  giTcn  thus  far  to  them  a  rery  undue  Toice  in  the  aiEairs 
of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  a  control  of  the  trade  that  prores  Teiy 
disastrous  to  American  interests  generally.  They  haye  direrted  a  large  part  of  a 
trade  naturally  belonging  to  us." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  analysis  of  the  Commercial  Tables  I  will  remark  to 
the  Society  that  Sarannah,  in  Georgia,  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  terminus 
for  our  proposed  Brazilian  line.  Although  it  is  but  a  few  miles  nearer  than  New 
York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  cannot  be  made  a  profitable  terminus  for  a 
line,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  yet  the  steamers,  by  receiying  and  deliyering 
their  mails  at  Sarannah,  will  accommodate  the  whole  commercial  public  mack 
better  than  at  New  York.  Delirered  at  New  York,  they  would  be  easily  distribated 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  but  they  would  accommodate  these  Atlantic  cities  only. 
Distributed  at  Sarannah,  the  letters  would  within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  Ham 
reach  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louisrille,  Richmondy 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  The  steamer  would  proceed  to  New  York  only  to 
accommodate  her  passengers,  by  making  European  connections,  and  for  her  light 
freights.  It  is  due  to  the  South,  that  these  steamers  should  touch  at  Sarannah, 
and  that  the  Gulf  seaboard  mig^t  share  equally  any  adrantagee  growing  out  of 
the  mail-facilities  established.  New  Orleans  imports  more  coffee  than  any  other 
dty  in  the  United  States;  and,  in  connection  with  Mobile  and  other  Southern 
cities,  hare  an  enormous  supply-trade  with  all  of  the  oountries  to  which  our  line 
extends.  I  refer  the  Society  to  the  report  on  this  subject,  made  at  the  late 
session  of  Congress  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatires,  for  many  important  Cacta 
bearing  on  this  question. 
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Thb  following  able  Report,  from  late  Congressional  doooments,  presents  a  Inoid 
Tiew  of  the  condition  of  our  commerce,  and  the  want  of  steam-mails.  It  was 
made,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  bat  for 
want  of  time  was  not  acted  npon. 

Mr.  Flaglbb,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Boads,  made  the 

following  Report. 

Th€  Qmmittee  on  tM  Poti-Cffix»  and  Pott'Roadty  to  whom  were  rtfemi  tht  petition  and  memorial  qf 
Bebart  M,  atratton,  Saamud  L.  OUchiUy  WOUam  H.  Wibbj  and  Thomas  Baine^t  praying  for  a  oontrad 
for  tht  trantportation  qf  the  maHi  between  the  United  State*  and  BraxHy  via  the  West  India  lOandt, 
hegleawetor^fort: 

That  they  hare  had  the  subject  under  careM  and  detailed  examination,  and  reoommend  that  thtt 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  granted.    The  committee  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions  :— 

1st.  That  the  serrice  proposed  will  afford  rapid,  regolar,  and  rriiable  steamship  mall  and  passenger 
fccilities,  each  way  monthly,  to  one  of  the  lai^t  and  most  profitable  fields  of  American  commeroe, 
where  oor  trade,  if  properly  fostered,  most  oontinae  to  increase  and  expand  for  many  generations. 

2d.  That  this  trade  now  greatly  suffers  for  the  want  of  the  mait&cilities  proposed,  and  especially 
from  the  great  advantages  secured  to  most  of  the  European  nations  by  the  steamship  mail-lines  which 
they  employ  In  the  same  trade. 

Sd.  That  the  senrioe  is  desirable,  both  oommercklly  and  poUtiodly;  and,  being  national  in  its  scope 
and  character,  is  calculated  to  benefit  equally  all  portions  of  this  country,  whether  in  production,  oon* 
■umption,  or  manuCactures. 

4th.  That  the  line  proposed  combines,  in  a  remarlraMe  degree,  Uie  important  tnterests  of  an  unnsoaUy 
large  field  of  commerce,  by  mafcing  several  important  connections  with  other  steamship-lines,  whldi 
thus  become  tributary  to  the  American  line,  and  obviate  the  necessarily  large  expenditures  which  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  create  the  extensive  mafl-lbdlities  desired. 

6th.  That  the  income  tnm  postages  would  be  large  and  increasing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  probable 
large  increase  in  customs^utles. 

6Ch.  That  the  sum  retiuired  for  the  transport  of  the  malls  over  a  line  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  six^  miles  long  is  reasonable,  and  as  small  as  could  be  expected  for  eOldflnt  service  by  reqtondble 
and  experienced  parties;  [this  sum  is  $180,000  annually]  and, 

7th.  That  the  petitioners,  practical  steamshlpmeo,  known  to  the  country,  are  fully  competent  to 
execute  foithfnlly  the  service  which  they  propoee. 

Tour  committee  deem  it  a  duty,  in  the  presentation  of  these  results,  to  give  some  of  the  fiM^  and 
lepresentations  on  which  they  have  relied.  The  memorialists  propoee  making  a  passage  each  way  in 
every  month,  in  first-class  steamships,  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Savannah,  in  the  United 
States,  and  Pari,  or  Maranham,  in  Braoil,  touching  at  the  islands  of  St  Tbomas  and  Barbados,  and  at 
Demerara,  and  perhaps  other  placee. 

Ihe  line  contemplated  is  but  one  essential  link  in  the  long  chain  of  communloation  between  North 
•ad  South  America,  and  which,  extending  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Amaaon  and  La  Plata  Rivure 
embraces  all  of  Soutit  America  oast  of  the  Oordilleras  and  Andes,  and  firom  New  Granada,  on  the  north, 
to  Patagonia,  <m  the  south.  It  commences  in  New  TOTk,  and  ends  in  Pari,  on  the  Amaxon  River,  in 
Brasil.  The  steamers  would  touch  first,  probably,  at  the  ^lanish  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  next  at  the 
Danish  island,  St.  Thomas,  where  they  would  connect  with  ten  distinct  steamship-lines  of  the  English 
Boyal  Bfall  Gompany  (all  semi-monthly)  to  Southampton,  to  Havana,  to  Aspinwall,  to  San  Juan,  to 
MexSeo,  to  Jamaka>  to  Barbados,  with  all  the  Windward  Eni^iih  and  French  islands,  to  Demerara, 
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Datch  and  French  GniaDa,  and  to  the  ^wnieh  Main ;  and  alao  with  the  TeneKoelan  maiMine,  under 
the  patronage  of  Yenesuela,  to  Laguayra;  these  being  aailing-packeta.  After  making  this  important 
mail  and  passenger  connection  at  St.  Thomsa,  the  steamer  ironld  proceed  to  Barbados,  to  Demerara,  in 
British  Guiana,  probably  to  Cayenne,  in  French  Qniana,  and  to  Pari,  hi  BraxiL  Pari  is  a  city  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  situated  Just  south  of  the  equator,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Amaaon,  and  is  the  capital  of 
that  Immense  region  luiown  as  the  Amason  Valley.  It  is  the  terminos  of  the  six  ateom-lines  vhkh 
navigate  the  Amason,  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Tocautins  RiTers,  into  Venesurla,  Ke« 
Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  all  Interior  BnudL  It  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Brazilian  Uoveni- 
mental  line,  on  wliich  the  best  class  of  steamers  run  9emitnoathfyf  and  with  great  regularity,  the  vbols 
fimr  thoukmd  miles  from  the  Amaxon  to  the  La  Plata,  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  touching  at  all  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  provinoes  and  capitals  of  the  empire.  These  steamers  touch  at  Maranham,  35,000 
population  ;Geari,  12,000;  Parahlba,  12,000;  Bio  Grande  do  Norte,  10,000;  Pemambuco,  80,000;  Maoeio, 
6,000;  Bahia,  130,000;  Bio  de  Janeiro,  805,000;  St  Oatherine's,  12,000;  Rio  Grande  do  Snl,li/N0; 
Montevideo,  85,000;  and  Buenos  Ayres,  200,000. 

Beside  this  imperial  Una,  to  whkdi  the  Braailiaa  Government  gives  about  $340,000  annually,  and  whi^ 
has  nine  steamers,  varying  ttam  700  to  1100  tons  eadi,  (English  Imfld,)  a  line  of  propeUen,  of  850  tens 
ea<^  (English  build  also,)  runs  semi-monthly  from  Maoeio  to  Geari,  with  an  annual  bonus  from  the 
Government  of  $146,000.  There  are  also  three  companies  running  steamers  of  500  to  700  tons  (English 
build)  between  the  various  cities  along  the  coast,  sustained  by  a  large  local  business  and  a  Joint  buoiis 
from  the  provinces  and  the  empire.  There  are,  bey<Ad  this,  dght  European  lines,  whose  steamers  touch 
at  Pemambuco  and  Bahia,  on  their  way  to  Rio;  while  frtMU  the  latter  place  there  are  also  two  English 
as  well  as  the  Brazilian,  Genoese,  and  French  lines  to  the  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Ajrres. 

This  oomparativdy  short  line  between  New  York  and  Pari,  it  will  be  thns  seen,  accommodates  our 
Interests  with  all  of  the  West  Indies  from  Puerto  Rioo,  around  the  Osribbean  Sea,  to  theWindward 
Islands;  the  Spanish  Main  to  Yeneauela  and  New  Granada,  through  a  line  already  running  wert  from 
British  Guiana;  the  interior  of  Venesuela  and  New  Granada  to  Angostura  and  Bogoti  by  the  steamen 
of  the  ** Orinoco  Navigation  Company;"  the  r^ublics  of  Ecuador,  Pern,  and  Bolivia,  by  tibe  imperial 
mail-lines  of  the  Amaxon;  all  Eastern  and  Central  Brazil,  after  passing  the  three  Guianas;  the  wboto 
ooast  from  Pari  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres;  and  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Parsguay, 
by  the  BraEilian,  EngUsh,  and  Paraguayan  lines  already  established  on  the  La  Plata  and  &e  FtranA 
The  Government  and  commerce  would  consequently  have  the  benefit  not  <mly  of  the  appropriate  nariga> 
tion  of  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  miles  among  so  many  interesting  points,  with  the  ooo- 
contrated  English  lines  at  St.  Thomas,  but  would  benefit  by  the  oorrespcmdenoe  and  travel  of  neariy  dz 
thousand  miles  of  ooast^iavigation  around  South  America,  and  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  mUes 
along  the  rivers  named. 

Your  committee  feel  satisfied  that  the  combined  trade  of  these  regions,  although  in  its  infancy,  and 
by  no  means  so  large  or  profitable  as  it  could  be  made  by  proper  steam  mail  and  passenger  oonnectioos, 
Ifl  yet  of  an  importance  and  value  in  its  results  to  our  country  that  will  hardly  be  realised  by  those  who 
have  not  particularly  Investigated  it.  We  bring  frwn  them  a  large  number  of  the  most  st^de  ai^ 
valuable  articles  of  commerce,  such  as  are  wholly  indispensable  to  the  United  States,  and  send  to  them 
many  of  the  most  stiq>le  and  valuable  products  of  our  agriculture  and  mannftcturos.  While  we  get 
sugar,  moiassos,  rum  and  fruits  flx>m  the  West  Indin  Islands,  Brasll  and  other  South  Amoioan  oonntriss 
fhmlsh  us  with  not  only  the  same  articles  in  large  quantities,  but  coffee,  cotton,  tobaooo^  rice,  rubber, 
hides,  cacio  for  chocolate,  sarsaparilla,  fiulnha,  precious  woods,  dye-stuffs,  nuts,  fkuits,  tapioca,  aonatto, 
clova^Mtrk,  balsam-copaiba,  isinglass,  piaasaba,  sassafh^nuts,  tonqua-beans,  gum^Mpal,  vanilla  beaas, 
diamonds,  gold-dust,  bullion,  ores,  paints  and  drugs;  and  we  send  to  those  and  the  West  Indies  neariy 
all  their  breadstuflb,  fiour,  com,  beei;  pcniE,  lard,  butter,  horses  and  mules,  lumber,  machinery,  and  tfa» 
manufitctures  of  iron  and  wood,  the  implements  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  cotton  &brios,  woolkos^ 
drugs,  hardware,  and  some  few  steamers  and  ships. 

Your  committee  have  a  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  West  Indies  and  Sontii 
American  countries  Ibr  1866,  fhmished  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ttam  whidk  it  i^ 
pears  that  we  import  from  BrszO  alone  $19,262,067,  and  export  to  that  country  $5,004,004,  maktng  a 
total  annual  trade  of  $24,857,661;  the  cash  balance  against  us  being  $14,167,758,  which  w«  pay  In  billt 
on  London.  We  import  annually  fix>m  the  West  Indies,  and  other  South  American  countries  than 
Brazil,  $10,085,062,  and  export  to  them  $82,614,890— making  $82,409,961  of  trade.  We  must  deduct 
£h>m  this  about  $7,000,000  ibr  Mexico,  $6,000,000  for  Chili,  and  $1,000,000  for  Peru,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  field  of  the  proposed  line,  and  which  leaves  the  total  trade  of  our  country  with  those  regions  for 
1856  at  $93,857,512.  This  constitutes  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States; 
our  exports  for  1855  being  $275,156,846;  our  imports  $961,468,520,  and  the  total  $636,626,300.  From 
reliable  data  before  the  committee*  it  iq>pears  that  the  exports  ttam  the  United  States  to  BrasH  have 
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gndoally  iscreued  from  two  mOHon  doOan  in  1826,  to  Jive  mOUoH  In  1856;  and  that  our  imports  from 
Brasll  hare  also  increased  in  a  steady  ratio  ttomtwo  mOlion  in  1826»  to  abore  lUnetem  mdlion  doUars  in 
1S56.  It  has  taken  thirteen  years  to  doable  oar  trade  with  Brazil.  We  import  abont  half  of  the  whole 
coffee  crop  of  that  country.  The  British  imports  of  coffee  fhun  Brazil,  np  to  1862,  were  nominal  only! 
and  even  now,  rery  taw  pounds  of  it  are  entered  for  home  consumption;  yet  British  merchants  now 
engage  largely  in  the  trade,  simply  because,  firom  the  great  adrantagee  afforded  by  their  Brazilian  steam 
mails,  they  have  much  greater  IkcUities  than  we  hare  for  its  conduct.  We  imported  less  coffee  in  1864 
and  1855  than  In  1852;  but  Great  Britain  went  from  8,000,000  pounds  in  1852  to  52,000,000  in  1863. 
60,000,000  in  1854;  and  112,000,000  in  1855.* 

From  1840  to  1850  the  British  imporit  from  Brazil  made  no  increase.  In  1868,  after  the  establishmant 
of  the  Southampton,  Brazil,  and  La  Plato  ^  Royal  Mail  line,"  which  was  in  1850,  they  had  adranced 
<me  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  1848 ;  and  in  1855  they  had  adranced  over  1848,  or  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  fIrom  1840  to  1850,  three  hundred  per  cent.  This  was  mostly  in  coffee  for  re-exportation ;  a 
trade  which  was  lost  to  our  merchants  and  to  our  shipping  in  consequanoe^  as  your  committee  bdUeTB, 
of  the  want  of  speedy  mail-fecOitios  with  Brazil. 

The  total  British  exportt  to  Brazil  trom  1840  to  1850  wore  stotionary  at  aboat  two  and  a  half  million 
pounds  sterling  annually.  (See  **  Blue-Bookt^  and  McCuUoek.)  In  1861,  the  first  year  after  steam,  they 
advanced  forty  per  cent.,  and  in  1854  they  had  advanced  one  hundred  per  oenL,  on  1850.  Thus,  tlM 
British  exports  doubled  in  Jive  years  from  a  stationary  point  fer  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  steam  mail  and  passenger  fecilities ;  whereas  our  trade  with  the  same  country  has  been  tkirUen 
yean  in  making  the  same  advance.  Our  advance  in  the  Brazilian  trade  has  arisen  Ihmi  the  imports, 
which  have  increased  about  nine  hundred  per  cent  since  1820;  our  exports  having^  ibr  the  same  period 
of  thirty  years,  increased  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cenlf  ^®  gn«t  advance  in  British  trade^ 
which  was  already  large,  arises  fhnn  both,  and  particularly  firom  exports;  this  greatest  advance  being 
slnoe  the  employment  of  steam;  the  tendency  being  to  enrich  Great  Britain  and  to  impoverish  us; 
althou^,  with  proper  enooumgement,  we  could  successfully  compete  with  her  in  manuihctured  goods, 
and  prevent  such  competition  as  the  large  manufltcture  of  imitation  **  Lowell  drills"  in  Manchester  ibr 
a  market  that  is  nearer  to  us,  and  which  we  conld  supfdy  at  cheaper  rates  if  we  had  the  proper  accom- 
modations for  the  transit  of  letters  and  passengers.  Against  every  obstacle  our  exports  of  flour  to  BrasQ 
have  doubled  in  six  years,  and  must  continue  to  increase  gradually  as  the  country  grows,  and  as  the 
many  railroads  now  building  in  the  empire  direct  the  attention  of  the  interior  popnlaticMi  to  the  pn^ 
duction  of  coffee,  with  the  consequent  necessity  of  living  on  American  or  Austrian  flour.  Your  com- 
mittee believe  that  the  stagnation  of  the  British  trade  ftom  1840  to  1850  arose  fhn  the  saperlor 
advantages  given  to  us  by  our  **  clipper^hipe"  at  that  period,  whidi  placed  us  much  nearer  than  En^aad 
to  Brazil ;  and  that  her  rapid  strides  in  this  trade  since  1850,  in  taking  our  ooflSee  trade  tnm.  us  and 
giving  it  to  her  own  and  Continental  merchants  and  shipping,  in  rivalling  us  in  the  rubber  trade,  and 
consequently  in  its  manulhcture,  and  in  wholly  surpassing  us  in  a  manufiicturing  trade  to  which  we 
have  in  some  instances  superior  dalms,  have  arisen,  as  a  direct  effect,  fhnn  the  ertablishment  of  the 
**  royal  maU"  steam  line  to  Brazil  in  1850.  It  )9  believed  that  the  mail  which  is  proposed  would  not 
only  restore  to  us  the  prtttige  of  our  clipper^hips,  but  enable  our  onnmeroe  n4>idly  to  advance  as  Ux 
beyond  that  of  Great  Britain  as  hers  is  now  in  advance  of  ours.  The  policy  of  th««  wise  and  fbrecasting 
British  statesmen  who  established  that  line  was,  doubtless,  not  so  much  to  increase  the  income  of  the 
General  Post-Office  as  to  encourage  (brelgn  trade  and  stimulate  dmnestio  industry,— a  duty  whldi  yoor 
committee  conceive  to  be  incumbent  on  every  wise  and  provident  Government,  as  one  of  the  prime  pm^ 
poees  of  ita  establishment. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  of  the  total  Brazilian  importa  Great  Britain  ftimishes  64  per  cent; 
Vrance,  12;  the  United  States,  8>^,  (which  in  1845  was  10;)  Portugal,  10;  Hanse  Tbwna,  6;  and  La 
Plata,  6.  From  1845  to  1855  the  importa  firom  Great  Britain  increased  08  percent;  France, 84;  United 
States,  21;  Portugal,  42;  Hanse  Towns,  78;  Biver  Plate,  147;  Belgium,  100;  (Belgium,  Portugal,  and 
Sardinia  now  have  each  a  line  of  steamers,  and  France  as  well  as  Great  Britain  two  lines  each;)  Chili, 
1220;  and  Sardinia,  133.  For  the  same  period  the  increase  of  Brazilian  exporta  was:  to  Gireat  Britain, 
168  percent.;  United  States,  159;  France,236;  Portugal,  8;  Hanse  Towns,  37;  Biver  Plate^  71 ;  Balginm, 
68;  Chni,  020;  and  Spain,  26.    Hamburg  now  has  a  steam  line  also. 

Tour  committee  regard  it  as  a  singular  Hurt,  that  with  aU  this  large  trade  of  ninety-fbor  mllUoot  of 
dollars  annually,  affecting  directiy  the  interesta  of  every  State  of  this  Unkm,  and  demanding  the  time 
and  efforts  of  so  large  a  number  of  our  enterprising  people,  in  addition  to  being  spread  over  those  re- 
gions of  the  worid  with  which  it  is  most  essential  that  we  should  maintain  intimate  political  and 


•  Fbr  these  sad  the  fbllowlag  statements  regardlag  British  eosuseree,  see  **Parliameata>7  Beperts,"  the 
aaamal  volame  of  British  "Commeres  aad  Navigatioa**  firom  1830  to  18SS,  iaelasive;  also  "JMotoriM,**  er 
Treasury  Reports  of  the  BrasiUsa  If  iaister  of  Finanoe. 

t  no  total  trade  of  Groat  Britain  with  Brasil.  imports  and  exports  oomMaed,  from  1800  to  1864  iashMlve, 
er  durlaff  the  flisi  five  yeais  ef  the  stsam-sMili^  odvoMKl  Moo  kwidrei  and  twmtyJ^M  per  etnL—T,  B. 
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oommercial  reUttons  in  regard  to  erttry  thing  that  affects  onr  poUtkal  and  eommerdal  ^stem  and 
thttin,  we  hare  ao  long  fUled  to  bring  to  the  aid  ofthe  Ooremment,  diplomacy,  and  eommoce  the 
tfident  and  Incalculable  adTantages  of  regular  ■teanuhip^ooununlcation.  It  la  alao  a  aingnlariy 
■igniflcant  flact,  and  one  demanding  the  aerions  attention  of  this  body,  that  while  the  BritWi  Oomn> 
meat  snstains  a  perfect  network  of  steam  lines  among  the  West  India  Island^  along  the  ^nnish  Main, 
to  Gentral  America,  and  to  Mexico,  and  from  PanamA,  along  the  whole  Pacillo  coast  of  South  America, 
as  well  as  from  the  West  Indies  to  Halifiuc,  in  British  North  America,  which  are  aU  so  amuiged  as  to 
sweep  closely  around  our  wh<^  coast,  and  yet  afford  to  onr  commerce  and  our  countrymen  no  possiMs 
aoccmimodations,  and  also  two  excellent  monthly  lines  from  Southampton  and  liverpool  to  Brasfl  and 
La  Plata;  the  United  States  hare  not  established  a  single  line  of  steamers,  saTe  a  short  line  frum 
Charleston  to  Cuba,  and  to  some  unimportant  touching^idnts  in  Central  America,  to  any  of  these 
large  and  growing  ftelda  of  commerce,  notwithstuiding  our  very  hi|^ily  IhTorable  proximity  to  them, 
whidi,  with  the  proper  encouragement  from  the  Ooremment,  would  make  our  pec^^  actually,  as 
naturally,  almost  their  sole  ftrndshen,  carriers,  traders,  and  bankers. 

Hitherto,  our  only  important  riral  in  the  trade  of  these  countries  has  been  Great  Britain;  bat  we 
are  now  surpassed,  in  our  endeaTors  to  cultivate  and  foster  it,  by  sereral  of  the  most  tMipifffr^M 
nations  of  Europe.  The  Bun^iean  lines  thus  fkr  established  to  BnucU,  are  the  Southampton,  (En^iah 
*'Boyal  Hafl;")  the  Lirerpool,  (English  Mafl;)  the  Harre,  (French;)  the  IdarseOles,  (V^vnch;)  the 
Antwerp,  (Bd^an;)  the  Genoa,  (Sardinian;)  and  the  Luxo-Braalleiia,  (Portuguese  and  BracUkkn  ooin> 
bined.)  A  line  from  Hamburg  to  Brazil  also  went  into  operation  in  Deoonber,  185(L  While  ttiese 
European  nations  ox^oy  such  ftctlities  for  correspondence,  trarel,  and  the  cultiration  of  those  general 
relations  of  amity  and  sympathy  so  essential  to  a  Tigorous  conuneroe  and  a  proper  understanding  be> 
tweeh  nations,  we  have  neglected  these  important  and  Tital  interests,  and  are  dependent  on  our  cosn> 
mercial  riTala  for  the  mean*  of  conreying  our  correspondence  and  the  persons  engaged  in  oommeroe; 
thus  becoming  tributary  to  them,  and  wholly  dependent  on  their  ilsTor.  British,  Greek,  and  Gennaa 
merchants  hare  already  driren  us  ftt>m  the  great  trade  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They  employ  their  own 
shipping  to  send  to  this  country  articles  of  prime  necessity,  which  our  merchants  and  our  shij^ilng 
alone  should  ftamish.  As  a  consequence,  they  freight  these  ships  in  Europe  with  the  flour,  mannfto* 
tures,  prorisions,  Ac.  which  might,  under  a  better  system,  be  sent  fixMU  this  country  aloiML  Thus, 
the  American  producer  of  wheat,  com,  beef,  porlc,  cotton  ftiMcs,  manuftcturss,  machinexy,  Ac.  sees 
his  market  abridged  and  his  prices  reduced;  whOe  the  merchant  loses  his  profits,  sees  IdM  §bipB  lie 
idle,  and  Tainly  dq>Iores  the  couTersion  of  a  large  and  remuneratiTe  trade  into  unnatural  foreign  dian- 
nels;  and  all  tills  simply  for  the  want  of  an  insignificant  expenditure  for  the  tranq>ort  of  the  mails, 
and  the  establishment  of  commercial  fodlities  equal  to  those  of  countries  which  he  would  be  ashamnd 
to  acknowledge  as  commercial  rirals  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  sending  our  <xders  to  BraiU,  the 
West  Indies,  or  South  America  direct,  orer  a  lino  two  to  four  thousand  miles  long,  we  hsTe  no  other 
altematiTe  than  to  send  eight  to  ten  thousand  miles  through  England,  or  through  France,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Sardinia,  or  scnne  other  Continental  country  of  rival  Interests;  thus  suttjecting  this  oorres* 
pondence  and  travel  to  all  the  c^>rioes,  disadvantages,  and  detentions  of  foreign  and  selfish  arrange- 
ments, and  losing  a  period  of  time  In  the  transaction  which,  if  property  employed,  would  give  us 
advantages  which  Europeans,  at  a  distance  so  much  greater,  could  never  neutralise  or  equaL  Hie 
order  leaves  New  Orieans,  Mobile,  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  and  after  fifteen  to 
eighteen  days  arrives  in  Europe.  The  British  or  Continental  merchant  inspects  the  American  market, 
and  knows  his  own;  knows  the  American  wants,  and  orders  on  South  America  with  this  improved  in- 
telligence, and  the  advantage  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  days  of  time;  a  period  entirely  adequate  for  the 
greatest  oommercial  crises  and  revolutions,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  drive  his  American  competitor  en- 
tirely tnm  the  field.  Of  this  premise  the  small  number  of  American  merchants  to-day  in  South 
American  countries,  and  the  Increasing  business  of  this  country  through  foreign  hands  and  foreign 
capital.  Is  a  sufllcient  exemplification. 

Tour  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  United  Statea  should  watch  the 
political  condition  of  all  the  countries  on  this  continent  with  Jealous  care.  Interests  of  vast  magnitude 
are  involved  in  the  rapid  changes  incident  to  the  times.  The  spirit  of  development  in  material 
wealth  and  power,  and  in  social  Improvement,  adm<mishes  us  to  be  prepared  to  dispute,  at  no  distant 
day,  a  trade  now  forming  and  expanding  on  this  oontinont,  which  is  destined  to  rival  that  of  the 
whd^  worid.  Our  present  position  indicates  how  essentially  we  must  conform,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
control,  the  destiny  of  the  New  Worid;  a  control  that  we  vrOl  exercise  rather  by  the  peaoefU  extsnskm 
of  onr  commerce  and  civilization  than  by  conquest  or  usurpation. 

The  proposed  mail  line  is  deemed  the  more  essential  finom  the  fkct  that  there  Is  now  positive^  no 
■toamshlp-oommanioation,  regular  or  transient,  anywhere  in  or  near  the  fidd  of  the  proposed  line;  and 
that  oommercial,  diplomatic,  naval,  consular,  and  social  correspondence  all  depend  on  the  slow, 
irregular,  and  unrdiable  conveyance  of  saillni^vessds,  or  the  circuitous,  and,  necessarily,  selfishly- 
srranged  steam  lines  of  our  European  rivals.  Reasons  exist  fbr  this  service  which  did  not  hold  in  esCa- 
MIshIng  that  with  Europe.  Here  we  have  no  reliable  means  of  communication  whatsoever,  altfaoogh 
the  oommeroe  Is  immense;  there  we  had  already  a  rsgular  and  rapid  steam-packet  servica^  which,  to 
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•  eonslderable  extent,  acoommodated  ooneepondenoe  and  ti«Tcl.  Bnt  It  wm  tlie  dpstre  of  Gorernment 
to  enlarge  atid  extend  thla,  and  especially  to  keep  pace  with  Great  Britain  **ln  the  contest  for  the 
rapremacy  of  the  seas,*'  and  to  Ibeter  and  inereaae  ■teamship-boildlng  and  general  iteftmship-enterpriae 
In  thii  ooontry,  a*  an  important  a^JnTant  of  commerce  and  an  honorable  and  profitable  branch  of 
domestic  indnitrj.  The  enterprise  is  eminently  national  in  its  character,  as  the  steamers,  running 
fitnn  both  New  York  and  Savannah,  will  ftimish  nearly  eqnal  fedlitiee  to  our  whole  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
seaboard,  while  it  derdops  a  field  of  cratimeroe  in  which  erery  State  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  on  the 
seaboard,  la  directly  interested.  The  mails  deliTered  at  SaTannah  would  reach  all  of  the  Atlantic,  GnlA 
and  Interior  cities  within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time,  whUe  passengers  conld  reach  the  Mississippi 
or  Uie  Ohio  Valley  as  quickly  as  they  could  any  of  the  Eastern  or  Northern  States.  It  Is  neoeoaiy  that 
the  steamers  should  mn  firom  Santnnah,  to  afford  these  eaay  and  eqnal  maiMhdlities  to  every  part  of 
the  Union,  and  that  they  should  mn  from  New  York  Ibr  that  freight  and  passenger  tralBo  without 
which  they  cannot  be  supported. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  sum  required  ftn-  the  said  service  is  as  small  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  fiict  that  the  line  is  within  a  Auction  of  four  thousand  miles  long;  that 
It  is  an  experiment,  In  which  it  is  very  uncertain  how  Ikr  it  can  rely  on  passengers  and  freight ;  that 
the  sugar  and  mcriasees  of  the  West  Indies  cannot  be  tranqmrted  in  passenger  steauMressels;  that  all 
other  freights,  unlike  the  rich,  costly  express  freights  between  Eurc^  and  America,  are  gross  and 
heavy,  and  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  steam  transportation;  and  that  the  chief  purposes  of  the  line  are 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  and  passengers,  the  cultivation  of  political  and  commercial  relations,  and 
the  growth  of  mutual  and  American  interests.  The  sum  is  seen  to  be  small  enough  when  compared 
with  that  paid  to  lines  of  less  extent.  The  contract  pay  of  the  *<  Royal  Mail  Company,**  carrying  the 
West  India  and  Bnudllan  midls,  is  £270,000  per  annum  for  twelve  years.  The  sum  of  £240,000  annu- 
ally had  been  given  to  this  company  for  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  I860,  for  the  same  service,  with  the 
exception  of  the  line  to  Brazil,  which  the  company  agreed  to  establish  In  consideration  of  the  renewal 
of  the  contract  for  twelve  years  and  £90,000  annually  additional  subsidy.  The  Government  bound 
itself;  also,  to  increase  the  annual  subsidy  in  an  additi<nial  sum,  not  above  $76,000,  when  the  price  of 
ooala,  the  rates  of  their  firelghts,  and  the  rates  of  insurance  on  frights  and  on  vessels  should  increase. 
These  have  all  greatly  Increased;  and  the  Royal  Mafl  Gompany  now,  most  probably,  receive  for  the 
Bradl  and  West  India  service  £346,000  annually,  (about  $1,600,800.)  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  Great  Britain  has  but  few  colonies  In  the  West  Indies,  and  those  of  but  little  importance.  The 
American  line  pn^ixiees  to  accomplish  the  same  general  service  by  making  the  British  lines  at  St. 
Thomas  and  along  the  Spanish  Main,  the  Braxilian  lines  from  the  Amason  to  La  Plata,  the  lines  on 
those  rivers,  and  the  European  lines  centring  in  Brazil,  all  tributary  to  its  mails;  and  for  the  annual 
sum  of  $304,000  only.  There  is  probably  no  line  where  so  many  interests  can  be  combined  at  so  small 
an  outlay  by  the  Government.  Tast  sums  of  the  public  money  have  been  expended  in  Uie  development 
of  interior  wealth  and  trade  in  this  country,  while  the  sums  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
foreign  commerce,  <m  which  the  prosperity,  wealth,  and  particularly  the  revenues  of  the  country  so 
especially  depend,  have  been,  and  are  yet,  comparatively  insignificuit. 

It  Is  the  ojrfnion  of  the  committee  that  the  income  from  postages  by  the  line  would,  after  the  first 
few  years,  be  nearly  adequate  to  Its  support ;  from  the  fkct  that  it  would  convey  an  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  named;  and  that  this  Income,  instead  of  being  diminished 
by  other  lateral  lines,  as  is  the  case  between  Europe  and  Brazil,  would  largely  increase  from  year  to 
year  from  the  permanence  and  reliability  of  the  communication,  from  habit,  and  from  the  natural  and 
artiflcial  Increase  of  trade.  This  opinion  is  further  Justified  by  the  operations  of  the  Southampton  and 
Brazilian  line,  established  in  1860.  In  February,  1862,  two  years  after  it  went  into  operation,  an 
account  was  rendered,  by  order  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  showing  that  the  postages  collected 
flrom  the  BrazU  line  were.  £44,001  17<.;  deducted  returned  letters,  £1636;  British  inland  postage, 
£6907;  Brazilian  inland  postage,  £6807  —  £12,260;  which  leaves  the  net  postage  fh>m  the  Brazilian  nutfl 
at  £31,841  17s.*  Lord  Canning  reports  that  In  1863  the  net  income  was  £33,478,  considerably  above 
$160,000,  and  this  at  the  time  when  the  LuuhBragOeira  line  was  running  between  Lisbon  and  BrazU, 
and  carrying  nearly  all  of  the  Continental  correspondence  and  news.  The  Parliamentary  Papers  for 
1842  give  the  total  income  ftom  the  Brazilian  and  La  Plata  malls  at  that  time  by  all  sailing-"  packets^* 
•ad  other  vessels  at  £6084  13«.  6(2.,  which,  considering  the  Increase  made  by  the  steam  mail  in  1862, 
gives  a  reasonable  basis  for  calculation  on  the  American  line.  This  estimate  of  the  BrasQIan  postage 
for  1863  does  not,  however.  Include  the  postage  fh»n  the  West  India  line,  whkdi  in  1862  yielded  a  net 
Income  of  £66,062.  Deducting  one-half  of  this  for  the  British  colonial  postage  on  provincial  corre- 
■poodenoe,  the  West  India  and  Brazilian  net  postage  oomUned  amounts  to  £61,600,  or  neariy  $300,000 
annually.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  postage,  $900,000,  Is  derived  flrom  precisely  the  same  field 
as  that  to  be  drained  by  the  American  line.  The  main  trunk  line  takes  the  correspondence  concentrated 
at  St.  Thomas  to  Southampton,  Just  as  the  American  line  would  take  the  same  eorrespondeooe  from  St 


•  See  Parliaaeatary  Papers  for  IStt-'SS;  posUl  alkirs,  eeatalaiac  the  report  of  Lord  OmalBft  the  Pss^ 
■asUr-Oeaeral  of  Great  Britala,  July  8^  ItK,  and  other  papers. 
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TbomM  to  the  Untted  States.  Tlie  other  braadi  of  the  line  takes  the  ooneapondenoe  direct  tnm 
BracU  to  Soathamptoo,  Jnet  a*  the  line  here  proposed  woaM  take  the  conoeotimted  Sooth  Amerieaa 
corre^mndenoe  also  fixoi  Brazil  to  the  United  States.  The  committee  have  not  been  aUe  to  obtain  the 
retains  rince  1862-63;  bat  are  satiwfled  that,  althooi^  the  carriage  of  oorrespoDdenoe  has  recently 
been  shared  >7  seren  other  steam  lines,  yet  the  combined  net  income  ftom  than  most  be  twice  ss  boice 
as  in  1862;  firom  which  it  is  erident  that  the  American  line  will  prodnoe  a  large  postal  income. 

From  the  report  of  Lord  Canning,  dted  aboTe»  it  is  eridsnt  that  the  British  steam-packet  system  Is 
snstainM  without  any  refefeDcewhaterer  to  the  postal  income,  bat  entirely  tor  oommenaal  and  poUtical 
porposes.    The  committee  my : 


**Toar  lordships  have  seen  from  oar  report  that  In  framing  these  contraca  Tarioas  ott|eets  bare 
entered  into  tlie  consideration  of  the  Qoremment,  the  cost  (tf  wliich  oagfat  not,  in  oar  opinJkm,  to  be 
charged  upon  the  rerennes  of  the  General  Post-Offioe.  A  simple  comparison  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penmtares  nponsumeof  the  lines  is  in  itself  safflcient  to  proretliis.  If  the  post-office  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  department  producing  rerenne,  it  is  not  to  be  sapposed  that  a  line  of  Teasels  which  costs  the  StMi» 
£310,000  a  year,  and  brings  fai  no  more  than  £66,002,  (as  is  the  case  with  the  Wcet  India  paidcets,)  or 
one  for  whkh  £2.^,000  is  annoally  paid,  and  which  retnms  little  more  than  one-Olth  of  that  som,  (as 
the  Pacific  line,;  can  be  maintained  as  a  part  of  its  machineiy;  and,  in  ft  ct,  the  contracts  formany  years 
of  the  serrices  hsTe  been  made  withoat  referroce  to  any  estimate  or  optnk>n  on  the  part  of  the  Fost- 
master-Oeneral  of  their  probable  valne  as  postal  lines." 

In  speaking  of  the  large  snms  expended  on  the  Tarioas  steam-packet  lines,  the  rqtort  says: 

**The  Tslne  of  the  serrices  thas  rendered  to  the  State  cannot,  we  think,  be  measured  by  a  mers 
reiprence  to  the  amoont  of  the  postal  leTraoe,  or  eren  by  the  commercial  adrantages  accruing  from  fL 
It  is  andoalrtedly  startlini^  at  first  si^t,  to  perceire  that  the  immediate  pecuniary  result  of  the  paekei* 
system  is  a  loss  to  tbe  rercnue  of  about  £^,000  a  year;  but,  although  thii  drcumstance  bIkws  the 
necessity  for  a  careful  reTision  of  tbe  serrice,  and  althou^  we  beliere  that  modi  may  be  done  to  make 
that  senrice  self-eupporting,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  money  thus  expended  is  to  be  regarded,  even 
from  a  fiscal  point  of  Tiew,  as  a  natioittl  loss." 

Tbe  report  of  Lord  CTsnnIng  and  others,  shore  dted,  was  made  by  order  of  the  Oiancdlor  of  the  Sz- 
chequer,  who  desired  the  ooowUttee  to  examine  the  steamiiacket  qrstem  of  Great  Britain  and  report 
on  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  extending  it  After  remarking  that  some  of  the  tcsscIs  of  some  ftv 
companies  were  unfit  for  purposes  of  war,  in  instructing  the  committee^  the  '^minote  oitbe  Timgarj^ 
says: 

**  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  eoooelTed  that,  on  account  of  this  feOnre  in  a  portioo  of  the  design, 
the  country  has  cause  to  regret  bsTlng  paid  a  larger  price  than  was  intended  to  be  paid  simply  for  tbe 
establishment  of  these  ncole  chains  of  communication,  which  wellnlgh  embrace  the  world.  Tbe 
organization  of  a  complete  postal  system  upon  the  ocean,  with  abstdute  fixity  of  departures  and  a 
general  approach  to  certainty  in  arriTals,  was  a  great  problem,  of  high  interest  sind  benefit,  not  to  Eng- 
mnd  only,  but  to  all  dTilixed  countries ;  and  this  problem  may  now  be  said  to  haTe  been  sohred  by  Eng- 
land fur  the  advantage  of  mankind  at  large.  It  was,  to  all  appearance,  altogether  beyond  the  raich  of 
merely  commercial  enterprise;  and  if  the  price  paid  has  been  high,  the  ol^fect  has  been  worthy,  and  tbe 
success  for  all  essential  purposes  complete.*' 

As  an  additional  eridence  that  Great  Britain  suiqtorts  her  steam  mail  lines  for  purposes  ind^iendeat 
ot  the  postal  reTsnue,  she  continues  the  establishment  of  new  and  expensiTe  lines  to  points  where  she 
already  has  them,  and  pays  them,  as  declared  by  the  &oe  of  the  contracts,  an  annual  subsidy  of 
£1,033,140,  whereas  the  rerennes  derived  from  them  amount  to  only  £443,782.  The  above  total  expendi- 
ture includes  £176,000  given  annually  to  the  new  Australian  line,  which  was  contracted  Ibr  and  went 
into  operation  during  the  past  autumn ;  no  postal  return  having  been  made  from  it.  A  new  line  was 
established  from  Liverpool  to  BrazH,  and  went  into  operation  in  September  of  the  past  year.  Tbe  sum 
ct  subsidy  paid  it  has  not  yet  transpired.  The  passages  are  to  be,  like  those  of  the  Southampton  line, 
monthly  each  way.  The  sum  of  £1,033,140  stcriing,  above  noticed,  does  not  Indude  the  £76,000  annual 
advance  pay  of  the  *'  Royal  Ifall  Company,"  the  £100,000  which  the  Cunard  Ckmipany  probably  recdvos 
by  contract  in  the  same  way,  (see  Report  of  Lord  Oanning.)  or  the  sum  to  be  glv^a  to  the  new  Liverpool 
and  Brazilian  line.  Nor  does  it  include  any  estimate  for  the  several  mail  Unes  run  by  vessels  belonging 
to  the  British  navy,  and,  consequently,  paid  from  the  naval  ftinds.  These  added  wonld  show  that  the 
British  Government  expends  about  $7,000,000  annually  on  the  mail  stoam-packet  service.  Notwith- 
standing this  sum,  the  British  PostmasterGeneral  and  the  committee  associated  with  him  haTe  reported 
in  fovcff  of  continuing  and  even  extending  the  system.  It  was  on  this  rectmimendation  that  the  two 
new  lines  noticed  were  estabUshed;  and  it  is  now  reported  by  British  Jonmali,  as  it  was  annoanced  by 
the  Postmaster-Cktneral  himself^  that  the  Government  is  negotiating  with  Mr.  (Tunard  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  line  tcom  Liverpool,  by  the  side  of  the  present  West  India  line,  to  St.  Thomas,  to  (?entnJ 
America,  and  thence  to  China  and  the  East  Indies.  The  rvpori  of  the  British  PostmasterGeneral,  after 
reomnmendlng  the  continuance  and  extension  of  the  steam  mail-service,  and  urging  that  the  packets 
had  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Government  as  a  means  of  transport  and  defence  in 
the  na\'al  service,  says : 

**The  ot(|ect  of  the  Government  in  undertaking  the  transmarine  postal  service,  whether  by  packets  or 
by  the  system  of  ship-letters.  Is  to  provide  flreqnent,  rapid,  and  regular  communication  between  this 
country  and  other  States,  and  between  dilTerent  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  reasons  foe  de«iri]« 
such  communication  are  partly  commercial  and  partly  politicaL    In  cases  where  the  interests  ooocemed 
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are  chiefly  thoM  ot  (xnnineroe,  It  is  generally  more  important  that  the  postal  Borrlce  should  be  regular 
than  that  it  should  be  extremely  nnpid,  thou^  of  course,  rapidity  ot  oommunication  where  it  can  be 
obtained  without  sacrificing  other  ot^Jects  is  of  great  advantage.  It  would  clearly  be  the  interarts  of 
persons  engaged  in  an  important  trade,  provided  thwe  was  no  legal  impediment  in  the  way,  to  eetablish 
a  regular  postal  communication  in  connection  with  it,  even  without  aid  firom  the  State.  This,  however, 
would  not  extend  to  many  cases  in  which  there  are  political  reasons  for  maintaining  such  services,  while 
the  commercial  interests  involved  are  of  lees  magnitude.  Nor  Is  it  probable  that  private  oommunicap 
tions  would  be  nearly  so  rapid  as  those  directed  by  the  Qovemmeut;  Ibr  a  high  rate  of  speed  can  only 
be  obtained  at  a  great  expense,  which  will  generally  be  found  to  be  dispn^xutionate  to  the  benefits 
directly  received  from  it,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  passenger-traflic  Lastly,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  there  are  several  services  which,  if  they  were  not  carried  on  by  the  British  Government, 
would  probably  be  undertaken  by  the  Governments  of  foreign  States,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  that  pri* 
vate  Individuals  or  assodations  would,  in  such  cases,  «iter  into  competition  with  them. 

^From  these  oondderations  we  infer  that,  even  upon  the  lines  in  the  maintenance  ot  which  the 
greatest  cmnmercial  interests  are  involved,  private  enterprise  cannot  bo  depended  upon  tor  providing  a 
complete  substitute  fur  Government  agency :  while  it  is  dear  that  in  others,  where  regular  ocmimunioBp 
tions  are  deeired  solely  or  chiefl  v  for  political  purposes,  such  agency  is  absolutely  indispensable.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  to  establish  a  OovenmiMit  systan  in  some  oases,  and  to  leave  others  wholly  to 
private  persons,  would  cauHe  much  inconvenience.  The  conclusion  therefore  follows,  that  it  is  light 
that  the  Govemmrnt  should  bttvo  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  transmarine  postal  communica- 
tion. SLS  it  also  has  that  of  the  communication  within  the  country. 

**In  undertaking  this  duty  the  Government  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  regard  to  the  nattonal  int^ 
rests,  whether  political,  social,  or  commercial,  inv(Aved  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  each 
particular  line.  The  extension  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly  a  national  advantage,  and  it  is  quite  rea^ 
sonable  that  Parliamentary  grants  should  occasionally  be  employed  for  the  Mke  of  afTording  fresh 
openings  for  it.  by  establisbiI^;  new  lines  of  oommunicaJbon,  or  introdudng  new  methods  of  oonveyanoe, 
the  expense  of  which,  after  the  first  outlay  has  been  incurred,  may  be  expected  to  be  Immim  by  the 
parties  availing  themselves  of  the  fiu:ilities  ofiered  them. 

**  There  still  remain,  however,  some  cases  In  which  there  exists  do  private  communication  suiBcient 
to  render  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  practicable.  (Tlie  transmission  by  private  steamers  engaged  in 
the  trade.)  Where  this  is  so.  and  where  a  communication  has  to  be  created,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
contracts  of  longer  duration  should  be  made;  for  it  is  unreasonaUe  to  expect  that  any  perscm,  or  assodap 
tlon  of  persons,  should  incur  the  expense  and  risk  of  building  steamers,  forming  costly  establishments, 
and  opening  a  new  line  of  commerce  at  a  heavy  outlay  of  capita],  without  some  security  that  they  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  the  service  lon^  enough  to  reap  some  benefit  fh>m  their  undertaking.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  expensive  vessds  built  iih'  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  are  not  In  demand  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  traffic  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  withdrawn  and 
applied  to  another  service  at  short  notice.  It  is,  then.  Ihir  that  on  the  first  opening  of  a  new  line,  con- 
tracts should  be  made  for  such  a  length  ot  time  as  may  encourage  the  building  of  ships  for  the  purpose, 
by  affording  a  prospect  of  their  employment  for  a  considerable  number  ot  years.  But  we  see  no  sufll- 
ctent  reason  for  coAtinually  renewing  such  contracts  for  periods  equally  long,  after  the  object  has  once 
be(»  attained.  A  company  which  has  reodved  a  liberal  subsidy  for  ten  or  twdve  of  the  first  years  of 
its  existence  ought  to  provide,  by  the  establishment  of  a  sinking-ftand,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  fleet 
of  vessels,  and  may  be  fairly  expected,  after  having  been  compensated  for  the  original  hasard,  to  con- 
tinne  the  service,  by  firesh  contracts  entered  into  either  from  year  to  year,  en*  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years." 

Tour  committee  hare  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  parties  proposing  this  maU-servioe  are  responsibis, 
•od  fully  able  to  execute  the  contract  fidthfully ;  and,  in  view  of  the  dodrableness  of  the  service,  recom- 
mend that  the  Poetmastex^eneral  be  required  to  contract  with  them,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
**biU**  for  that  purpose  herewith  reported,  for  a  period  of  time  not  less  than  ten  years,  which  is  deemed 
suffldont  to  enable  them  to  successfully  establish  the  line  and  determine  the  experiment  of  a  steam  mail 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  West  India  Islands  and  BraxiL 

Tour  committee  ftirther  consider  it  iHt^wr,  in  this  connection,  to  present  brief  extracts  from  some  few 
aotluHrs  who  have  treated  of  this  suttJect,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fects.  In  a 
late  work,  entitled  ^^Braril  and  La  PhUa,  by  the  Rev.  a  S.  Stewart,  UAN.:  Q.  P.  Putnam,  1866.**  the 
author,  in  speaking  of  this  mail  line,  says: 

«Tbe  Importance  to  the  United  States  of  the  trade  of  BraxO  will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  not  pap> 
ticularly  informed  on  the  sul^ect.  This  trade  amounts  to  about  124,000,000  annually;  the  balance 
against  the  United  States  being  $14,000,000  paid  in  cash.  It  is  believed  by  those  best  informed  on  the 
snl^ject,  that  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  regular  mail-steamers  to  Braxil,  with  a  suitable  subsidy  from 
tiie  Government  for  postal  service,  would  be  the  means  of  doubling  the  amount  of  trade  in  the  course 
of  five  years;  and  by  the  increased  demand  for  our  production^  aridng  fIrom  the  fedlity  of  communica- 
tion and  correspondence,  would  equalise  the  exchange,  if  not  turn  the  balance  in  our  flavor.  nUa 
rtproaeh  to  us  that,  for  the  want  aj  dirtxt  commtmieation  by  staim^  our  oomspondenet,  both  oommerckd 
aatd  diplomatic,  with  Eattern  South  Ameriea^  is  carried  by  English  maHsteoMers  by  the  way  of  Knffiand, 
a  distance  qf  near  eight  thousand  miles.  For  the  same  cause  the  disbursements  of  our  government  to 
its  public  agents  there  are  made  only  at  heavy  percentage.  To  i^ace  the  salary  of  a  charg6  d'affaires 
at  Rio  costs  the  Government  at  home  usually  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  naval  disbursements  on  that 
atatioQ  are  made  at  a  corresponding  loss." 

The  following  letter  is  fhxn  Gommander  Thomas  J.  Page,  UJSJf .,  who  has  recently  returned  fhtm  an 
exploring  expedition  in  the  United  States  steamer  **  Water-Witch**  to  the  La  Plata  River  and  BradL 
Ooaunander  Page,  having  explored  those  rsgioiis  for  more  than  three  years,  must  be  well  qualified  to 
tpmk,  ot  their  wants,  and  of  the  fhdlitJes  ntcessary  for  the  proper  prossentlon  In  them  of  oor  vast  com- 
meroe.  His  letter,  dated  Washington,  December  SS»  1866^  and  addressed  to  the  pn^eotor  of  the  enter* 
pdss^sajs: 
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ThomoM  J,Page  to  Thomat  RoiMi/. 

<«It  It  modi  to  be  hoped  that  tlM  entorprise  fir  the  eetebUihiiMot  of  a  line  of  ■taemen  between  ^e 
United  Statee  and  Braul,  which  yoo  hare  brou^t  to  the  nocfceof  Ooognas,  maj  zeoaire  that  patrooace 
which  the  impoitaooe  of  the  meamire  ao  Jnstljr  merita. 

**It  ia  one  in  which  not  only  the  oommercial  community  la  deeply  intereated,  bat  one  whidi  oflhn  to 
the  QoTemment  faciiitiea  and  adTantagea  tot  the  tzaneaction  of  ita  own  allaira  wtth  ita  agenta  and 
repreaentatiTea  in  Sonth  America  aa  wifi  aa  with  thoae  OoremmMita,  fixr  which  it  la  now  dependent  on 
foreign  meana.  It  wiil  rdieve  the  Goremment  of  ita  prearat  atate  of  dependency  on  foreign  eoteriwJM 
and  capital,  for  which  it  moat  neceaaarUv  pay  dearly. 

**  No  Goremment  baa  erer  fostered  aimllar  nnderti^inn  without  deriTtng  from  them  anqde  compeoaa* 
tion«— in  the  eotMiomy  of  the  aystem,  in  the  extenaion  of  commerce,  and  in  the  rercnne  from  the  poatal 
arrangement. 

*'l  hope  the  line  yon  propose  to  eatabliah  wHI  not  long  Iceep  ita  aonthem  tarminoa  confined  to  the 
Empire  of  Braail,  but  will  extend  it  into  the  watera  of  'La  FUta,'  where,  within  the  past  four  yeara, 
haa  been  opened  to  the  worid  a  oommeroe  of  ineatimaUe  Taloe;  which,  if  onr  Oovenunent  doca  not 
arall  its^  of  at  an  early  day,  most  necessarily  lUl  into  Suiopean  handa.  To  aecnre  these  benefits 
something  m<x«  ia  reqnixed  than  aimplT  the  energy  and  eoterpnae  of  oor  commercial  commontty.  In 
these  we  challenge  competition;  bnt  tlieir  entire  iucceas  depends  m  the  foatecing  can  of  the  Qenenl 
QoTemment.'* 

The  following  eztracta,  bearing  particularly  on  this  sulifeet,  are  from  **Ha4fUktt  BratiL,  Bbfer  Ftatt^ 
and  FbtkUmi  JdcmeU,"  London,  1864;  a  work  abounding  hi  ikcta  and  flgurea.  Mr.  Hadfield  went  to 
Braxa  aa  the  agent  of  a  Liverpool  steamahip-oompany  which  recently  commenced  operationa;  and  being 
a  practical  steamahipman,  his  ofrinions  will  haTe  the  more  weight : 

**Until  1860  the  eaatem  ooaat  of  South  America,  including  the  extendTe  and  flourishing  Empire  of 
Brasil,  and  the  bonndlesa  regions  watered  by  the  La  Plato  and  ita  tributariee,  were  encirdy  without 
European  steam-narisation.  The  old  proceas  of  sailing^hipa,  and  a  monthly  saiUng^packet  from  Val- 
moutn,  conveying  nulla,  were  the  only  medium  of  commnnirarion.  In  that  year  the  Koyal  Mail  Gom- 
pany  entered  upon  the  service  they  had  undertaken  with  Qovommont,  to  run  a  monthlv  steamer  from 
Southampton  to  Uio  Janeiro,  and  a  branch  steamer  to  the  River  Plate.  The  veasels  placed  on  the  elation 
were  draughted  from  their  West  India  fleet,  and,  altliough  not  possessed  of  extraordinary  ateamlng  or 
sailing  qualitiea,  they  performed  the  voyage  with  regularity,  and  in  a  space  of  time  which  reduced  to 
one-half  that  ordinarily  occupied  by  the  sailing<raft.  The  conaeqnence  was  an  augmentation  of  traOCi 
both  of  goods  and  passengers,  such  aa  few  persona  contemplated,  and  the  line  proved  q>eedily  unequal 
to  the  taak  of  dealing  with  either  to  the  extent  required. 

a  a  e  •  •  • 

*<Thu8  it  wHl  be  seen,  from  this  brief  recapitulation  of  dates  and  dtetanoea,  that  in  the  apmo6  of  two 
montlia  a  merchant  can  visit  his  Brasil  establishment,  and  another,  under  three  months,  can  look  after 
his  River  Plate  aflUrs,  often  aaving  hlmaelf  much  anxiety  and  loas  of  time.  The  manufocturer  can, 
without  great  trouble,  make  himself  practically  aoouainted  with  the  markets  he  wishes  to  trade  to. 
Whilst,  which  is  eqnally  imptnrtant,  the  natives  of  those  countries  have  an  opportunitr  of  viaiting 
Europe,  and  fbrming  by  persmial  contact  those  relationa  of  amity  and  good-will  which  tend  ao  much  to 
aoften  pn^fudioes  and  bring  about  a  rii^t  underetanding  on  all  pointa  mutually  advantageoua.  Hence 
tha  ramifications  of  such  enterprises  aa  ateam  are  moat  intereating  in  their  reanlts  to  mankind;  and  if 
once  the  tide  of  emlffn^on  begina  to  set  In  fkirly  toward  that  immenae  agricultural  field,  watered  by 
the  rivers  of  South  America,  there  ia  no  Ibreaeeing  the  extension  of  wealra  and  prosperity  that  must 
assuredly  fi^ow;  for  population  Is  the  sole  requirement  to  fit  these  limitless  and  teeming  rvffioas  to 
work  out  the  destiny  which  it  Is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Providence,  in  the  ftxlneas  of  time,  has  da- 
aigned  for  that  portion  of  the  earth  where  the  majvity  and  the  luxuriance  of  nature  Invite  the  preaence 
OT  man  through  highwaya  at  once  the  mightieat  and  moat  fludle  In  the  worid.       mm* 

**  Steam-navigation  baa,  however,  in  a  great  meaaure  ranedied  this  evfl  (the  distance  of  the  capital 
flrom  Pari)  as  it  has  done  so  many  others,  and  newa  Is  now  regularly  tranamitted  between  Rio  Janeiro 
and  Padl  by  a  steam  company,  liberally  subeicUaed  by  the  Government,  the  former  being  bound  to 
doapatch  a  veesel  once  a  fortnight,  calling  at  all  the  porta. 

**  In  the  absence  of  Internal  roads  or  communications  along  the  coast,  steam  must  very  properly  be 
regarded  aa  the  main«toy  of  the  executive,  at  the  same  time  that  It  offers  the  needful  fkdlity  for  pro- 
vincial deputies  attending  the  sittings  of  the  Rio  Chambers.  Steam,  valuable  everywhere,  is  invaluablo 
Iwre,  and  may,  indeed,  be  looked  upon  aa  the  great  dvilixer  and  regenerator  ot  a  country  like  BrazHt 
with  a  seacoast  extending  nearly  four  thouaand  mUes  from  north  to  aonth;  while  other  tributary  linea 
of  steamers  are  being  establisheid  in  the  InnumeraUe  bajrs  and  riv^a. 

**  The  northernmost  point  Is  the  mighty  Amacon,  which  Is  being  explored  and  opened  to  genera] 
traffic  by  another  steam  cfunpany,  establlahed  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  likewise  aided  with  an  ample  subsidy 
from  the  Government. 

Speaking  of  a  Una  of  steam««  between  the  United  Stotes  and  Brain,  Hadfield  aays: 

**  The  importance  of  this  line  of  steamers  to  those  Interested  in  tha  trade  between  the  two  countries 
must  Impress  Itself  upon  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  trade  carried  on ;  but  although  a  oonaiderabla 
amount  of  freight  may  be  relied  on,  the  passenser^trafflc  wHI  probably  be  flir  more  ImporUnt.  Besidea 
the  Americans  and  others  interested  In  this  trade,  manr  English  and  BrasllianB  Intending  to  travel  from 
South  America  to  Europe,  and  vice  vertd,  would  go  via  the  United  Stotes,  some  tor  business-purposes, 
and  many  to  visit  that  country. 

**  Althou^  the  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  Brasil  Is  unimportant,  theae  countriea  are  at 
preaent  so  thorou^y  devoid  ot  meana  of  intsroommunloatlon  that  advantagea  could  not  foil  to  be 
derived  by  the  estobliahment  of  this  Ibia.  At  prsaent  a  peraon  wishing  to  leave  a  BraxiUan  port  Ibr 
the  West  indies  will  generally  find  that  he  must  go  vid  England  or  the  United  Statea,  and  thia  even 
from  the  most  northern  porta. 

<<Ttei  years  ago  Brasil  had  little  external  Infloenca;  now  BrasO  Is  obvfcmsly  at  the  head  of  South 
American  Statea,  and  has  a  distinot  and  separate  part  assigned  to  her  in  the  A^MHtfL-^  of  the  human 
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In  annonnomg  the  LIFE  OF  DR  KANE,  we  are  bat  anti- 
cipating the  wishes  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  admirers  of  that  great  man. 

His  fkmily  have  kindly  placed  in  the  hands  of  Da.  William 
£ld£B  all  his  manuscripts,  journals,  and  other  documents  avail- 
able  for  the  preparation  of  an  accurate  and  complete  biography. 

Having  been  a  personal  friend  of  the  deceased,  and  enjoying 
a  large  share  of  his  confidence.  Da.  Eld£B  is  well  qualified  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  subject. 

This  work  will  be  issued  in  one  handsome  octavo  volume, 
and  will  equal  in  every  respect  the  superb  volumes  of  "Arctic 
Explorations,"  recently  published.  It  will  contain  a  new  full- 
&QQ  portrait,  executed  on  steel,  as  well  as  engravings  of  his 
residence,  tomb,  medals,  &c. 

In  order  to  give  this  work  a  large  circulation,  it  will  be  sold 
to  subscribers  at  the  low  pric^  of  $1.50. 
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DR.  KANE'S  GREAT  WORK, 

ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS, 

Ii  now  beinff  read  bj  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  persons,  o'd  and 

jouig,  learned  and  nnleamed.    It  is  just  the  book  which  ahonld 

be  owned  and  read  bj  eTery  Amerioan. 

500  BTEWSPAPEIIS 

hare  each  pronounced  H  the  most  remarkable  and  marrelons  work  eter 

published. 

THK  FOREIGM  JOWWimAIM 

and  the  moat  distinguished  savant  of  Europe  are  extraragant  in  its  praise. 

It  is  more  interesting  tli&n 

B0BI1V801V  CRV80B; 

being  a  liuthftil  aoeonni  of  privations  and  hardships,  the  narratiye  of  wbieh 

cannot  be  read  without  a  shudder. 

OCR  MOST  EBfUTElMT  MEM 

haTe  Tied  with  each  other  in  extolling  its  merits.    Read  Ihe  opinions  of  a 

few  of  them. 


*  m* 


W.  H.  PRESCOTT,  the  Histozian, 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  I  hare  erer  met  with,  of  diffi- 
culties and  sufferings,  and  of  the  power  of  a  braTc  spirit  to  oTercome  them. 
No  man  lias  probi^lj  done  more  than  Dr.  Kane  to  Ufl  the  dread  Teil  of 
mjstery  which  hangs  OTcr  the  Arctic  regions.  His  sensibility  to  the  sub- 
lime and  the  beautiful  giTes  a  picturesque  effect  to  his  descriptions  of  the 
wonderful  scenery  b j  which  he  was  surrounded ;  and  he  tells  the  occur- 
rences of  his  daily  life,  euTeloped  with  the  most  frightAil  perils,  with  a 
good-humored  simplicity  and  air  of  truth  thai  win  our  confidence,  and  must 
haTC  a  fascination  eren  for  Che  youngest  reader.' 


» 


WBC.  C  BRTAMT,  the  Poeti 

«  The  merits  of  Dr.  Kane's  recent  work  are  so  uniyersally  acknowledged, 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  praise  it.  It  is  a  record  of  one  of  the  most 
daring — and,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  science  are  concerned,  one  of  the  most 
suocessfbl— enterprises  of  modem  times,  and  it  is  written  in  a  most  inte- 
restinff  manner, — a  manner  which  giTes  the  reader  a  high  idea  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities  of  the  author." 


Hon.  GEO.  BAKCROFT,  tfaa  Histoilaii} 

"  His  expedition — ^in  riew  of  the  small  number  of  his  party,  the  sixe  of 
his  Tessel,  (which  had  not  eren  one  companion,)  the  extent  to  which  he 
explored  the  Polar  regions,  the  length  of  time  he  remained  there,  and  the 
marrels  of  his  escape — seems  to  me  without  a  paralleL 

**His  constant  self-possession  during  his  long  trials,  his  quickness 
of  Judgment,  his  unshrinking  courage  in  danger,  his  fertility  of  resources 
in  the  hours  of  greatest  difficulty,  giTc  him  a  rery  high  place  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  Polar  narigators  as  a  leader,  and  commander,  and  man ;  and 
no  one  of  them  all  has  told  the  story  of  their  adTcntures  so  charmingly  as 
he  has  done.  For  execution,  so  far  as  the  publishers  are  concerned,  the 
Tolumes  are  among  the  handsomest  that  hare  issued  firom  the  American 
press.'* 


WASHINGTON  IRVING  saya*- 

Ton  ask  mj  opinion  of  his  work,  li^'hat  can  I  say  that  has  not  been 
already  said  by  more  competent  critics?  I  do  not  pretend  to  critical  acumen ; 
being  too  much  influence  by  my  feelings :  still  I  may  giye  some  opinion  in 
this  department  of  literature,  haying  from  childhood  had  a  passion  for  Toyages 
of  discovery,  and  I  know  of  none  that  ever  more  thoroughly  interested  and 
delighted  me  than  this  of  Dr.  Kane.  While  I  read  the  work  I  had  the  author 
continually  in  my  ** mind's  eye."  I  was  present  when  he  lectured  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  1858,  on  the  Arctic  Expedition,  which  he  had  already 
made ;  when  we  all  wondered  that  one  .of  a  physique  apparently  so  slight  and 
fragile,  having  once  gone  through  such  perils  and  hardships,  should  have  the 
danng  spirit  to  encounter  them  again.  I  saw  him  after  his  return  from  that 
second  Expedition,  a  broken  down  man,  broken  down  in  all  but  intellect,  about 
to  embark  for  Europe,  in  the  vain  hope  of  bracing  up  a  shattered  constitution. 

It  was  this  image  of  the  author,  continually  before  me,  that  made  me  read 
his  narrative,  so  simply,  truthfully,  and  ably  written,  with  continued  wonder 
and  admiration.  His  Expedition,  and  his  narrative  of  it,  form  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  the  triumphs  of  mental  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm over  a  frail  physical  organiiation  that  I  have  ever  known.  His  name^ 
like  that  of  Henry  Qrinnell,  will  remain  an  honor  to  his  country. 

Hon.  BDWARD  EVjukBTT  says — 

**  It  does  the  author  equal  credit  as  a  man  of  science,  and  an  energetio, 
•killftil  and  courageous  adventurer,  and  a  true-hearted  philanthropist.  In 
coigunction  with  his  former  publication,  it  will  secure  him  an  abiding-place 
on  the  roUs  of  honest  fame  among  the  heroes  of  humanity.  The  style  of 
typography  and  illustration  is  of  superior  excellence." 


G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  the  Novallat, 
**  I  read  the  two  volumes  with  deeper  interest  than  I  ever  felt  in  any 
work  in  my  life ;  and  I  concluded  them  with  love  and  admiration  for  the 
man  who  wrote  them.     I  only  wish  there  were  a  dosen  Tohimes  more." 

Gen.  LEWIS  CASS  says— 

'*  The  expedition  is  a  monument  of  human  energy  and  endurance,  origi- 
nating in  the  most  honorable  and  commendable  motives,  and  conducted 
with  rare  courage,  sagacity  and  perseverance.  To  the  severity  of  truth  it 
adds  the  romantic  interest  of  perilous  adventure  and  of  the  extremity  of 
exposure  and  suffering.  I  never  read  a  narrative  which  took  firmer  hold 
of  my  feelings,  nor  which  excited  to  a  higher  degree  my  commiseration  for 
the  heroic  men  whose  terrible  calamities  it  records,  nor  my  admiration  for 
the  fortitude  with  which  these  were  met.  It  was  a  contest  between  man 
and  nature — ^between  the  stem  power  of  an  Arctic  winter  and  the  human 
frame  to  resist  it.  And  it  is  wonderful  to  see  that  in  their  worst  extremity 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  never  abandoned  by  the  hardy  explorers, 
but  they  seemed  to  triumph  over  the  icy  desolation  whose  broad  expanse 
was  mark^  by  no  animated  being  but  themselves.  All  other  life  had  fled 
before  its  power  of  destruction." 


Hon.  CHARLES  SUBffNBR 

'*  It  is  a  book  of  rarest  interest  and  instruction ;  written  with  simplicity, 
ease  and  directness ;  possessing  all  the  attractions  of  romantic  adventure 
elevated  by  scientific  discovery,  and,  as  we  sit  at  our  warm  firesides,  bring- 
ing under  our  eyes  a  distant  portion  of  the  globe,  which,  throughout  all 
time  until  now,  has  slumbered  unknown,  locked  in  primeval  ice." 

Prof:  LOX7IS  AGASSIZ  says— 

*'  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  write  a  scientific  review  of  I>r. 
Eane'a  last  expedition,  which  I  have  read  with  the  deepest  interest,  mingled 
with  admiration  for  his  energy  and  the  warmest  sympathy  for  his  sufferings* 


HOHBHT  C  WIHTUROP 

**Ibcobbiob  witk  tke  tkaaa^mdBmmA  Ubm  of  thoowiBdi  of  roftden  iA« 
knpo  c^jojed  Um  mmo  trcmt,  I  Inre  beea  delighud  with  Dr.  KAiic*t  book. 
I  Imto  kardlj  known  wkiek  to  ftdmire  Boet, — the  heroie  fortUude  exkibited 
in  Um  whole  eoodnei  ot  the  expedition,  or  the  eker  and  THiViiig  ■*^»«M*r  in 
which  he  has  deeeribed  it.  Whether  as  ui  actor  or  an  author.  Dr.  Kane  ia 
destined  to  hold  no  aeeend  plaee  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Aretie  exp4orationa,  his 
Tolnmea  hare  taken  a  deep  hold  on  the  popular  ndnd.  The  narratiTe  ia  •• 
spirited  ai^  natural,  the  illastrations  are  so  abundant  and  so  beantiinly 
and  the  scenes  are  so  nor^  and  exciting,  thai  no  one  can  resist  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  work.    It  is  at  ooee  a  TalnaMe  contribution  to  art,  literatorey 


n 


Lleot  ICAUST,  IJk.D^ 


**  ffis  book  of  trsTds  riTsls  in  interest  the  most  Ihselnating  tales  of  ro- 
His  jonmejT  orer  the  ice,  the  priTations  and  the  hardships  whic^ 
little  band  was  called  on  to  nndergo,  the  fortitude  and  spirit  with  whidt 
he  Bet  and  foo^it  against  difficulties,  and  his  whole  conduct  as  the  leader 
of  such  an  expedition,  excite  our  bluest  admiration,  and  make  us  feel 
proud  of  the  man.  In  erery  emergency,  and  in  all  the  trjing  cireumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded — and  they  were  many — ^his  head,  his  hand, 
and  his  heart,  were  iuTariably  found  in  the  ri^t  place,  conceiring  and  exe- 
cuting the  ri^t  things  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  Of  all  the 
expe£tions  to  the  Polar  regions  this  is  the  most  interesting ;  for  those  en- 
gaged in  it  pssseid  throu^  many  a  serere  trial  and  thrilling  scene ;  und,  of 
all  the  contributions  that  hare  been  made  to  our  knowledge  concerning 
these  regions,  none  are  more  Taluable  than  those  which  Dr.  Kane  has 
brou^t  back.  Any  one  who  will  read  that  wonderAod  book — and  whoerer 
takes  it  up,  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  will  find  it  difficult  to  lay  it  down 
unread — idU  feel  satisfied  that  the  way  to  the  North  Pole  is  now  open,  and 
that  there  are  no  physical  difficulties  of  an  insuperable  nature  to  prerent  a 
thoron^  and  complete  exploration  of  the  Aretie  regions.** 


&  a  OOODRZCH  (Peter  PaileT) 

**  I  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  ex* 
plorer,  or  the  historian  who  has  recorded  their  results.  It  displays  all  the 
daring  and  conquering  patience  of  the  kni|^t-errant  or  the  Crusader — bat- 
tling with  giants  and  monsters  more  mighty  and  more  formidable  than 
those  dreamed  of  br  Roland  or  King  Arthur— «nd  all  in  the  cause  of  science 
and  humanity.  The  mechanical  art  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  narratire  is 
worthy  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  cheering  thought  that  in  our  day  such  deeds 
can  be  done  and  such  accounts  of  them  be  prepared,  and  finallT  that  these 
are  appreciated  by  the  great,  busy,  beating,  bustling  heart  of  the  country. 


OBO.  XX  PRBHTXCBy  the  Poet; 
<<  It  is  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  literature  and  scientifie  and  geogra- 
fAdeal  knowledge  of  the  age.  Dr.  Kane  has  won  for  himself  a  world-wide 
fhme,  more  honorable  and  more  imperishable  than  that  of  a  hero  in  a  hun- 
dred sanguinary  battles.  His  Tictories  are  those  of  peace  nnd  sdenca, 
His  discoTcries  are  full  of  noTelty.  He  accomplished  what  for  a  whole  oen- 
tury  had  in  Tain  been  attempted  by  Arctic  explorers.  The  narratire  of  his 
expedition  is  not  only  Taluable,  but  toSL  of  interest.  The  illustrations  art 
elegant  and  numerous  " 


Rer.  VSANOZa  L.  HAWKS^  LXkD., 

'*Tho  world  has  in  it  but  few  sueh  stories  of  honuui  suffering  and  heroio 
endnranoe  as  is  presented  in  Dr.  Kane's  last  work.  The>  book  is  cne  which 
needs  not  the  word  of  approbation  from  anj  man ;  it  carries  with  it  its 
own  recommendation ;  and  I  should  feel  that  in  me,  it  would  be  but  an  act 
of  impertinence  should  I  pretend  to  endorse  its  merits.  Dr.  Kane  and  hif 
book  will,  Tory  properly,  be  remembered  long  alter  I  am  forgotten." 


Hon.  J.  T.  HBADZiBT 

'*  I  hare  perused  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Kane,  embracing  his  Northern 
explorations,  with  the  most  intense  interest.  I  will  not  spei3t  of  its  great 
typographical  excellence,  nor  of  the  beautiful  and  striking  illustrations  that 
embellish  it.  For  graphic  description  as  a  narratiye,  for  thrilling  scenes 
M  a  book  of  adventures,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  hardihood,  energy,  and 
coorage,  as  a  history  of  one  of  the  boldest  explorations  of  modem  times,  it 
■tands  unriTalled  in  the  literature  of  our  country.' 


» 


RUFUS  W.  GRIBWOLO   LLP., 

**  The  publishers  hare  done  eyery  thing  that  lay  in  their  power  to  fhlfill 
the  promises  of  their  prospectus  in  regard  to  the  illustrations  and  typogra- 
phioU  arrangements  of  the  work,  and  its  appearance  is  eyery  way  worthy 
of  the  importance  and  all-absorbing  interest  of  the  text.  The  work  is  one 
of  the  most  attractiye  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  American  public. 
Of  the  narratiye  itself  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  com- 
mendation.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  model  of  style  in  its  particular  line." 


B.  P.  WHIPPLE,  the  Reviewer, 
« In  common  with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  I  haye  read  Dr.  Kane's 
wonderful  yolumes  with  great  admiration  for  the  author,  and  with  an  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  the  work.  It  is  not  difficult  to  state  the  source  of  the 
fascination  he  exerts  oyer  all  classes  of  readers,  and  the  cause  of  his  uni- 
yersal  popularity,  for  he  is  a  hero  without  yanity  or  egotism,  who  narrates 
great  actions  as  he  performed  them — with  simplicity.  The  character  of  the 
man  makes  the  character  of  the  book ;  and  that  character,  in  its  union  of 
intelligence  with  intrepidity  and  fortitude,  enlarges  our  ideas  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  human  action  and  human  endeayor.  The  style  of  the  work, 
destitute  of  all  attempts  at  mere  rhetorical  display,  is  remarkable  for  the 
fidelity  irith  which  it  conyeys  an  exact  image  of  the  author's  mind  and  im- 
pressions. Clear,  compact,  and  leyel  to  the  matter,  his  words  always  stand 
for  things.  The  result  is  that  the  writer's  experience  is  reproduced  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  and  they  become  his  companions,  following  him  in  all 
his  adyentures,  and  participating  in  his  anxieties,  his  hopes,  his  moral 
daring,  his  solid  fortitude,  his  deferred  but  glorious  triumph.  Indeed,  we 
may  say  that  through  him  the  whole  nation  has  made,  mentally,  a  yoyage 
of  Arctic  dlscoyery.' 


i> 


N.  P.  WILLIS  __^_ 

**  Such  a  maryel  tm  that  history  is,  of  daring  and  modesty,  achieyement 
and  simplicity,  open-heartedness  and  good  taste,  common  sense  and  chiyalry, 
thorough  pluck  and  Yankee  contriyance,  it  is  safely  *  book'd'  for  immor- 
tality. No  words  of  mine  oould  do  any  manner  of  justice  to  that  enterprise 
and  its  narratiye."  __ 

The  foregoing  handsome  testimonials  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Kane's  great 
work  haye  been  selected  from  the  biography  of  the  distinguished  explorer 
in  Alliboni's  DioriONAnT  or  Authoes,  now  in  course  of  publication,  one 
Tolnme  large  octayo,  1600  pages. 


S^tnot  of  a  Letter  from  ALFRED  TBNNTSOli;  the  Poet^    to 


**  The  book  is  really  magoHioent.  I  do  net  think  that  I  erer  met  with  one 
which  giyes  each  viyid  pictures  of  arctic  soenerj ;  nay,  I  am  sure  I  nerei 
did;  and  indeed  I  feel  that  I  owe  yoa  many  thanks  for  it,  and  for  yovr 
warm-hearted  inscription  and  yoor  memorial  of  me  in  the  wilderness,  than  I 
coold  well  express  in  as  many  words ;  so  I  will  say  nothing  about  it,  only  beg 
you  to  accept  that  volume  of  my  poems  containing  the  line  which  came  into 
your  miod  when  you  stood  first  before  the  great  greenstone  minaret." 

Bztraot  of  a  Letter  from  SIR  JOHN  RICHARDSON,  the  Arotlo 

Nawlgator,  to  DR.  KANE. 
*'  While  in  Bdinbnrg,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  your  book,  and  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  I  read  it  with  the  deepest  interest,  combined  with 
admiration,  of  the  skill  and  perseToranee  with  which  you  aooomplished  your 
explorations,  and  the  most  heart^felt  sympathy  with  yon  in  your  trials  and 
privations.  I  know  well  the  languor  and  dislike  to  exertion  which  comes  on 
under  long  want  of  nourishing  fbod ;  and  your  being  able  to  plan  for  and 
direct  your  party  under  such  oireumstanoes,  indicates  a  staadineas  of  purpose 
and  strength  of  character  of  the  highest  order.  With  a  less  energetie  leader 
the  whole  party  would  have  perished." 

From  the  NORTH  BRITISH  RHV1BW^»  London.  Fftlx  1857« 

**  In  taking  a  general  view  of  this  Expedition  and  its  results,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  activity,  energy,  and  skill  displayed  by  Dr.  Kane  in  the 
trying  circumstances  under  which  he  was  so  frequently  placed.  With  the 
single  exception  which  we  have  found  it  our  duty  to  notice,  his  attention  and 
kindness  to  his  people  and  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  his  cheerful  discharge  of 
the  most  menial  duties,  when  they  could  not  be  performed  by  others,  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  As  the  leader  of  an  expedition  of  discovery  his  merits 
were  equallv  conspicuous.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
embarked,  his  promptitude  of  action  in  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity 
of  advancing  northward,  and  his  patient  endurance  of  unexampled  hardships — 
of  cold,  and  hunger,  and  disease,  and  fatigue,  have  not  been  surpassed  in 
the  annaU  of  Arctic  discoveiy." 


Ftom  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINB,  Iffazoh,  1857. 

<*  The  engravings  in  Dr.  Kane's  book  are  eminently  happy,  as  the  prodno- 
tions  of  a  man  who  is  a  real  poet  in  art — Mr.  Hamilton — whose  good  taste 
scatters  beautiful  vignettes,  like  gems,  through  the  two  volumes,  and  invests 
the  whole  work  with  a  halo  of  romance,  mysterious  as  the  effects  of  light  m 
those  northern  regions,  and  which  could  searoely  have  been  produced  by  the 
power  of  words,  or  letter-press,  unassisted. 

"Either  the  adventures  of  this  party  surpass  in  actual  interest  almost  any 
other  that  we  ever  recollect  to  have  read,  or  they  are  much  better  described 
than  usual.  A  cold  that  burnt  like  the  hot  breath  of  the  Sahara,  want  of 
provisions,  want  of  fuel,  scurvy,  frost-bites,  incessant  labor  and  sleeplessness, 
attacks  from  bears  by  night  who  plundered  their  stores,  insubordination  and 
desertion;  such  form  part  of  the  list  of  miseries  that  this  admirable  oom- 
mander  had  to  endure  either  in  person,  or  in  the  persons  of  those  nearest 
him.  Wonders  were  seen  and  done ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that^  added 
to  his  philanthropic  object,  Jonathan  was  animated  by  the  secret  hope  of  out- 
doing John  Bull.  Whether  such  an  emulation  existed  or  not,  it  would  have 
been  one  innocent,  even  noble,  in  the  highest  degree.  Would  that  the  more 
bitter  feuds  of  America  and  England  could  be  concluded  over  the  desert-grave 
of  Franklin,  as  the  Montagues  and  Capulets  were  reconciled  beside  the  corpses 
of  their  children.  The  differences,  though  equally  fantastical  and  unreason- 
able in  both  cases,  have  been  none  the  less  acrimonious.  It  is  time  now  that 
they  should  cease  forever." 


-rr 


«i 


Txom  the  BRITISH  QUARTBRLT  ZtBVIBW,  Apilly  1857. 

'The  task  bo  gallantly  aohiered  has  been  as  worthily  recorded  A  more 
nterestiDg  narratiTe  of  Arctic  research  than  Dr.  Kane's  does  not  exist.  Com 
pared  with  some  of  thedall  jonmals  it  has  been  onr  lot  to  read,  and  especially 
with  that  pompous  but  flatnlent  work,  entitled  the  Loit  of  the  Arctic  Voyage*, 
the  present  work  is  as  superior  as  a  sea  tale  by  Marryat  to  a  merchantman's 
log.  It  18  illustrated  with  sereral  hundred  engraTings,  so  that  the  pencil  of 
the  author  has  liberally  aided  his  graphic  pen )  and  with  two  such  able  im- 
plements at  work  for  the  reader's  benefit,  he  must  be  ikstidious  indeed  who 
does  not  yield  to  the  fascinations  of  the  book,  or  who  permits  his  attention  to 
grow  cold  before  the  last  chapter  is  completed.  We  hare  noticed  seTcral 
Uttle  discrepancies,  perhaps  the  consequence  of  hasty  preparation;  but  when 
a  writer  giTes  us  such  a  delightful  narratiye,  couched  in  so  modest  a  strain, 
we  can  only  thank  him  for  his  magnificent  Tolumes,  and,  still  more  for  the 
noble  addition  which  he  and  his  comrades  haTO  made  to  the  world's  stock  of 
▼aliant  and  memorable  exploits.' 


i» 


From  PUTNABCS  BCA.GAZINB»  November,  1856* 

**  Arctic  literature  has  become  a  distinct  department  of  letters,  but  none 
of  its  many  attractire  books  haye  the  fascination  of  the  record  of  Dr.  Kane's 
Expeditions,  the  last  of  which  is  now  published.  (Arctic  Explorations: 
Childs  &  Peterson,  Philadelphia.)  No  more  beautiful  books,  in  CTcry 
typographical  respect,  haye  issued  Arom  the  American  press. 

'*  We  cannot  now  speak  further  of  this  delightf^  work,  which  will  be 
oniyersally  read.  Few  men  haye  achieyed  so  great  and  peculiar  a  fame  at 
so  early  an  age  as  its  author.  But  it  is  clear  that,  beside  the  eminence  of 
his  position  among  the  great  expMrers,  Dr.  Kane  is  the  one  American  who 
will  dwell  side  by  side  in  the  boy's  imagination  with  Bobinson  Crusoe." 

«•  Gbo.  W.  Cdbtis." 


Ttom  the  LONDON  8ATX7RDAT  RUVJLUW,  Now.  22, 1856. 

"  Looked  at  merely  in  a  literary  point  of  yiew,  the  book  is  a  yery  remark- 
able one.  Dr.  Kane  frequently  apologises  for  the  haste,  the  roughness,  the 
compression,  and  the  fragmentary  character  of  many  parts  of  his  work.  We 
do  not  think  the  apology  is  necessary.  The  general  impression  which  the 
book  conyeys  is  graphic  to  the  last  degree,  and  its  effect  is  greatly  heightened 
by  what  Dr.  £aie  speaks  of  as  d^ects.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of 
extracts  from  a  journal  kept  at  the  time,  connected  by  narratiye  matter  more 
or  less  compressed  from  it  An  attentiye  reader  can  trace  tSe  feelings  and 
prospects  of  the  littie  knot  of  ice-bound  prisoners,  and  of  their  gallant  leader, 
with  extraordinary  clearness ;  for  Dr.  Kane  is  obyiously  a  cultiyated  man, 
and  by  no  means  unaccustomed  to  watch  the  processes  of  his  own  mind. 
The  hoping  against  hope,  the  determination  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of 
things,  and  the  effort  to  write  himself  into  a  cheerftil  fhtme  of  mind, 
which  may  be  detected  in  the  lines  penned  by  the  light  of  the  dim  perpetual 
lamp,  in  Uie  filthy  littie  den  into  which  the  crew  was  crowded — penned,  too, 
when  all  but  the  writer  had  half  forgotten  their  troubles  in  sleep— seem  to 
us  far  better  worth  haying  than  any  amount  of  artistic  composition.  One  of 
the  most  curious  yestiges  of  those  feelings  which  the  book  displays,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  occasional  forced  gayety  and  leyity  of  the  writer — gayety  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  tiling  else  than  what  it  is — the  only  possible 
reftige  from  utter  despondency.  He  laughs  at  scars,  not  becanso  he  has 
neyer  felt  a  wound,  btit  because  he  has  felt  so  many  that  laughtei  is  for  the 
time  his  only  resource  against  weeping  oyer  them." 

**  We  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  say  something  of  the  scientific  results  of 
this  wonderful  expedition — ^the  most  daring  and  the  most  terrible  in  the 
records  of  maritime  adyenture." 


FROM  THE  BftASONIC  RBVIBW,  Jan.,  1857. 
*'TVo  hare  read  his  <  Expedition'  with  an  interest  that  no  other  book  «f 
traTels  or  voyages  has  ever  before  awakened  in  our  mind,  for  it  has  no 
parallel  among  the  detail  of  explorations  by  land  or  sea.  No  one  should 
faill^o  procure  a  copy  of  the  work  and  read  it,  for  he  will  gather  from  it 
additional  knowledge,  it  will  awaken  new  thoughts,  and  stir  up  emotions  in 
his  heart  unfelt,  unknown  before.  It  is  a  wonderfiil  work — ^its  author  is  a 
wonderful  man.  It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that  Dr.  Kane  is  a  Fre^ 
mason — so  was  Sir  John  Franklin." 


FROM  TEra  W^BSTMINSTBR  RBVIBW;  (London,)  Jan'y  1857. 

<*  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations  in  an  elaborate  work,  proAisely  illus- 
trated from  the  author's  own  sketches,  and  written  with  that  spirit  and 
freshness  which  belong  to  the  narratiyes  of  a  man  who  is  an  actor  in  the 
scenes  he  describes,  especially  when  that  man  is,  like  Dr.  Kane,  of  yigorou 
and  cuUiyated  intellect,  and  rare  moral  force.  The  enterprise  which  he 
headed,  and  which  he  describes  in  these  Tolumes,  was  the  second  of  those 
expeditions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  due  to  the  generosity  of  prirate 
Americans ;  and  although  it  entirely  missed  its  immediate  ol^ect,  it  was 
rewarded  by  important  geographical  results. 

**  Hoping  to  recur  to  Kr.  Kane's  remarkable  work,  we  feel  the  less  regret 
at  tearing  it  for  the  present,  with  an  emphatic  recommendation  to  the 
reader's  attention.  Simply  as  a  story  of  heroism,  it  would  be  fascinating ; 
but  that  story,  lying  as  it  does  among  some  of  the  most  terribly  magnificcint 
scenes  of  nature,  and  b^ng  connected  with  objects  near  to  science,  touchef 
our  intellectual  and  moral  enthusiasm  alike." 


FROM  THE  NEW  TORK  DAILT  TBIBUJXB:  Oct  18,  1856. 

'  Dr.  Kane  is  one  of  the  singularly  fortunate  men,  who  are  permitted  not 
only  to  perform  noble  actions,  but  to  leaye  a  worthy  record  of  their  history. 
The  admirable  qualities  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  are  a  sure  pledge  of  permanent  fame.  Courage,  wisdom,  fertility 
of  resource,  power  of  endurance,  derotion  to  an  idea,  and  skill  in  accom- 
plishment, are  stamped  on  his  intrepid  career  of  ArcUc  research.  The  fUl- 
ness  of  manhood  giTcs  a  lofty  character  to  his  adyenturous  course.  He 
might  well  be  content  with  his  exploits,  which  haye  called  forth  an  order 
of  talent  that  is  rarely  combined  with  the  conditions  of  literary  excellence. 
Distinction  as  a  writer  was  unnecessary  to  giye  brilliancy  to  his  achieye 
ments.  But  in  the  composition  of  these  yolumes,  he  has  gained  a  new  title 
to  the  admiration  of  the  public.  If  they  presented  merely  a  narratiye  of 
other  men's  performances,  they  would  be  counted  as  productions  of  remark- 
able interest,  for  their  graphic  yigor  of  description,  and  the  richness  and 
noyelty  of  the  information  which  they  impart.  But  as  a  transcript  of  per- 
sonal appearance  they  occupy  a  unique  place  in  literature.  Written  with 
rare  modesty  of  tone,  great  simplicity  of  expression,  and  a  certain  cordial 
frankness  of  manner,  securing  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  eyidently  taken  for  granted,  they  possess  a  peculiar  charm, 
apart  from  their  unquestionable  yalue  as  memorials  of  maritime  discoyery. 
**  In  concluding  our  extended  notice  of  this  work,  we  cannot  but  repeat  the 
expression  of  our  sense  of  the  heroism,  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  in- 
trepid chief  of  the  expedition.  His  modest  narratiye  has  a  certain  auto- 
biographical fascination,  unconsciously  reyealing  the  highest  order  of  manly 
qualities,  while  in  the  interest  of  its  incidents,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
•ay,  it  surpasses  the  most  exciting  wonders  of  romance.  A  yein  of  beauti- 
ful humanity  peryades  its  composition,  and  eyen  in  the  describing  of  the 
most  desperate  scenes,  a  lurking  humor  often  peeps  forth,  showing  the  im- 
potence of  uncongenial  circumstances  to  depress  an  elastic  and  generous 
nature.  The  ethical  lesson  of  these  yolumes  is  a  no  less  precious  gift  to 
Jit  reader  than  its  scientific  instruction  and  pictoresque  delineations." 

GSO.  UlPLBT, 


From  the  BfBTROPOLITAN  MAOAZIITR 

"  The  sentiment  daring  the  perusal  of  the  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic 
Explorations  is  that  of  intense  sympathy.  There  is  a  sad  but  irresistible 
fascination  in  his  minute  detail  of  incessant  strife  with  cold,  storm,  ice,  and 
mental  depression,  amid  oontinual  darkness.  So  deep  is  the  spell  of  this 
simple  narrative,  that  the  reader  is  often  forced  to  put  the  book  down  and 
seek  relief  from  over-taxed  interest 

**  It  may  have  been  unsatisfactory  to  Dr.  Kane  that  he  did  not  rescue  his 
illustrious  predecessor  in  Arctic  suffering,  or  add  much  to  polar  geography ; 
bat  the  book  he  has  given  us  is,  we  think,  unequalled  in  our  literature  for  its 
description  of  the  moral  and  physical  scenes  incident  to  Arctic  adventure.  / 

It  is  a  picture  in  which  every  lineament  of  ice-li/e,  or  rather  of  tec-death,  is 
drawn  with  dramatic  force.  The  vivid  narrative — mostly  in  the  form  of  a 
journal — ^photographs  the  passing  event  or  impression.  Every  trial  to  which 
mind,  nerve,  muscle  or  flesh  can  ,be  subjected  in  the  constant  night  of  half  a 
year,  or  the  dismal  daylight  of  the  other  six  months,  is  recorded  with  striking 
distinctness.  All  the  contrivances  and  resources  in  dealing  with  such  phases 
of  nature  are  disclosed ;  and  if  Dr.  Kane  did  not  enjoy  the  happiness  of  res- 
cuing Sir  John  Franklin — a  happiness  which  we  are  sure  would  have  been 
more  delightful  to  him  than  its  glory — he  has,  at  least,  produced  a  memoir 
of  noble  exertion,  which,  in  literary  and  personal  value,  will  be  as  lasting 
as  the  fame  he  so  richly  deserves. 

**  We  would  be  unjust  to  American  art  if  we  concluded  this  imperfect  no- 
tice without  alluding  to  the  style  of  illustration  and  printing.  We  possess 
many  more  costly  works,  embellished  and  published  in  the  United  States, 
but  none  of  them  can  compare,  in  exquisite  typography  and  engraving,  with 
Dr.  Kane's.  The  execution  and  printing  of  the  plates  are  certainly  unsur- 
passed ;  and  perhaps  nowhere  has  so  large  an  edition  of  any  work  been  issued 
in  which  all  the  impressions  are  equally  faultless.      BRANTZ  MAYER.' 


tt 


JUOGB  JAMBS  HALL,  of  Ciiiciimati>  says— 

**  The  public  demonstrations  of  lively  grief  for  the  death,  and  of  profound 
respect  for  the  memory,  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Kane,  by  which  I  am  surrounded, 
remind  me  that  I  have  omitted  to  express  to  you  the  very  great  gratification 
with  which  I  have  read  the  beautifttl  volumes  which  narrate  the  story  of  his 
humane  and  perilous  exploration  of  the  Arctic  Regions.  The  whole  narrative 
is  one  of  intense  interest  The  noble  benevolence  which  conceived  the  enter- 
prise, the  munificent  liberality  which  supplied  the  means,  the  intelligent  and 
patient  daring  by  which  the  general  scheme  was  carried  out,  as  well  as  the 
actual  sufferings  and  hardships  endured,  all  unite  to  render  the  expedition  of 
Dr.  Kane  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  records  either  of  philan- 
thropy or  of  science. 

**  As  a  narrative  of  adventure,  it  would  be  difllcult  to  point  out  a  book  so 
attractive.  The  events  related  are  fraught  with  peril,  hardship  and  suffering ; 
the  style  of  the  narrative  modest,  unpretending,  yet  spirited. 

<*  The  heroic  Dr.  Kane  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  noble  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  of  science,  but  his  country  will  cherish  his  name ;  and 
this  book,  which  you  have  published  with  such  liberality  and  good  taste,  will 
remain  a  lasting  monument  of  American  genius  and  courage." 

GBORGE  Hi  BOKBR,   the  Poet^  says— 

**  The  literary  merits  of  Dr.  Kane's  book  are  of  the  highest  order.  Simple, 
graphic  and  direct,  he  writes  as  a  man  bent  upon  telling  the  whole  truth  ia 
the  fewest  words.  There  is  no  straining  after  effect,  no  overloading  of  de- 
scriptive passages  with  gaudy  words,  and  no  effort  to  place  his  own  figure  in 
the  foreground  for  the  vulgar  reader  to  wonder  at  So  modest  is  the  whole 
tone  of  his  narrative,  that  he  seldom  mentions  himself  except  in  those  scenes 
where  he  stood  almost  alone ;  and  he  often  sorssns  his  own  bold  deeds  behind 
he  exertions  of  his  t ompanions.  " 


DR.  KANE'S   FIRST  NARRATIVE. 

The  United  States  GRiNifBLL  Expedition  in  Sbaecu  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, daring  the  years  1850 — 51.  A  Personnl  NarratiTe,  by  Elisiia  Kent 
Kane,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.  One  Tolume  8vo.,  upwards  of  550  pages,  con- 
taining 200  steel  plates  and  wood  engravings,  including  a  fine  steel  portrait 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  being  the  only  one  ever  engraTed  in  America.  Alito, 
a  BiOQRAPHT  OF  Franklin,  by  S.  Austin  Allibonb,  Esq.    $3.00. 

This  work  is  totally  distinct  from  the  second  Arctic  Expedition,  and 
embraces  much  yaluable  and  interesting  matter  neyer  before  published.  It 
should  be  owned  by  all  who  have  purol^tsed  the  last  Expedition  as  it  makes 
Dr.  Kane's  works  complete. 


From  the  LONDON  ATHBN.SrC7M. 

'*  It  would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  produce  a  more  interesting  story  of 
Arctic  adTcntures  than  the  present  Tolume.  We  hare  to  thank  Dr.  Kane  for 
the  excellent  and  graphic  manner  in  which  he  has  painted,  not  only  this 
terrible  picture,  but  also  all  the  incidents  of  the  Expedition.  Besides  the 
account  of  his  Toyage,  which  is  full  of  startling  incidents.  Dr.  Kane  enters 
at  length  into  the  physical  geography  of  the  arctic  regions.  His  book, 
which  is  profusely  and  admirably  illustrated,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  we  hare  seen,  and  deeerres  a  place  by  the  side  of  our  most  cherished 
records  of  Arctic  adyenture." 


Ftom  HARPER'S  WREKLT. 

**  The  death  of  Dr.  Kane  has  reTired  all  the  interest  felt  in  his  noble  at- 
tempts, and  the  history  of  the  second  expedition  has  increased  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  first,  the  account  of  which  is  published  in  a  new  edi- 
tion, uniform  in  size  and  style  with  the  second  work,  and  neceuary  to  all  who 
possest  (he  latter.  We  have  always  prized  the  book  of  the  first  expedition 
above  the  other,  both  on  account  of  its  general  incident  and  style,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  greater  progress  made  in  it  toward  the  object  of  the  search." 


IN  PRESS, 

COL.  J.  C.  FREMONT^S  EXPLORATIONS. 

PBEPABED  BT  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  SMBRACIKO  ALL  HIS  SZPEDITIOKS. 

Superbly  Illustrated  with  Steel  Plates  and  Wood  Cuts,  engraved  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Col.  Fremont,  mostly  from  daguerreotypes 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  will  be  issued  in  a  style  to  match  Dr.  Kane's  works. 
It  will  also  contain  a  new  Steel  Portrait,  being  the  only  correct  likeness  of 
the  author  ever  published. 

Two  volumes,  octavo— $6.00. 

This  work  is  being  prepared  with  great  care  by  Col.  J.  C.  Fbbmont,  and 
will  contain  a  r^sum^  of  the  First  and  Second  Expeditions  in  the  years  1842, 
'48  and  *44,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  Third  Expedition  during  the  years 
1846,  *46  and  '47,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  Oregon  into  Califor- 
nia, covering  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  that  country;  the  Fourth 
Expedition,  of  1848-49,  up  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  rivers  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Mexico,  down  the  Del  Norte,  through  Sonora  into  California; 
the  Fifth  Expedition,  of  1868  and  '64,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the 
heads  of  the  Arkansas  and  Colorado  rivers,  through  the  Mormon  settlements 
and  the  Great  Basin  into  California.  The  whole  will  embrace  a  period  of 
ten  years  passed  among  the  wilds  of  America. 

The  greatest  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the 
Maps,  which  will  Ailly  illustrate  all  the  above-named  Expeditions. 
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